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My  deau  Sib, 

In  dedicating  to  you  this  Second  Volume  of  the  OUa 
Podrida,  I  avaQ  myself  of  the  opportunity  more  fully  to 
acknowledge  the  deep  obligations  which  both  publica- 
tions are  under  to  your  unrivalled  pencil  and  not  less 
unequalled  kindness,  as  also,  iu  common  vrith  all  numis- 
matists, my  deep  admiration  of  the  works  you  have 
published  on  Irish  Coiuages,  with  our  hope  that  much 
wdU  yet  give  more :  and,  though  last  not  least,  I  would 
further  express  the  sincere  personal  regard  which  all 
those  feel  who  have  the  pleasure  of  being  included  in 
the  circle  of  your  friends. 

Believe  me  to  remain. 
My  dear  Sir, 
Yours  truly, 

RICHARD  SAINTHILL. 

Cork,  Ist  September,  1846. 


PREFACE. 


In  the  series  of  the  Mint  of  Exeter  from  Alfred  to 
Edward  the  Krst,  published  la  my  OUa  Podrida,  there 
were  three  reigns,  Eadweard  the  Elder,  Eadweard  the 
Martyr,  and  Henry  the  Eirst,  certain  blanks;  and  a 
fourth,  Eadwig,  doubtful.  Anxious  to  fill  up  these 
chasms,  and  place  Exeter  at  least  on  an  equality  with 
any  mint  in  the  kingdom,  I  have  continued  my  re- 
searches, and  now  present  to  numismatists  what  may 
certainly  be  considered  a  large  additional  number  of 
coins  of  the  Devonshire  mints,  more  particularly  of 
Exeter.  Among  the  latter  are  pennies  of  Eadwig  and 
Eadweard  the  Martyr :  the  former  from  the  collection  of 
James  D.  Cuffe,  Esq.,  the  latter  from  the  Royal  Cabinet 
of  Stockholm.  Through  the  friendly  kindness  and 
powerful  influence  of  J.  B.  Bergne,  Esq.  I  was  enabled 
to  open  a  communication  with  Professor  Hildebrand, 
who  has  charge  of  the  royal  collection  at  Stockholm, 
and  with  Professor  Thomsen,  who  has  a  similar  trust  at 
Copenhagen,  requesting  information  of  such  coins  of 
Devonshire  as  were  in  the  royal  cabinets,  and  I  have  to 
express  how  much  I  feel  indebted  to  both  those  gentle- 
men for  the  lists  they  sent  me  of  all  that  are  in  these 
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northern  museums ;  and  the  number  at  Stockhohn  is 
truly  surprising,  fully  confirming,  if  confirmation  was 
necessary,  how  liberally,  in  the  good  old  times,  the 
Danes  and  their  neighbours  helped  themselves  to  (in 
their  opinion)  the  superfluous  wealth  of  England. 

I  have  further  to  thank  Commander  Thomsen,  of  the 
Danish  navy,  who,  in  his  brother's  absence,  continued 
our  correspondence,  and  Ludvig  Loessde,  Esq.  of  the 
Castle  of  Rosenborg  (Rosenborg  Slot),  Copenhagen, 
who  accompanied  Professor  Thomsen's  list  with  34  fac- 
similes of  the  coins  in  some  kind  of  metal  (staniol) ;  and 
I  have  similar  thanks  to  return  to  Mr.  Hildebrand  for 
impressions,  of  the  same  kind,  of  such  coins  in  the 
Swedish  coUection  as  I  wished  to  have  engraved.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  this  gentleman's  public  duties  delay 
the  publication  of  his  work  on  the  Saxon  coins  which 
are  in  the  northern  cabinets.  When  it  does  appear  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  afford  much  useful  information. 
I  have  also  to  return  many  thanks  to  G.  Gordon,  Esq. 
Acting  Charg6  d' Affaires  for  Her  Majesty  at  Copen- 
hagen. 

As  this  publication  is  even  of  a  more  miscellaneous 
character  than  its  parent,  the  first  volume,  I  shall  not 
trouble  my  readers  with  any  remarks  on  the  different 
subjects  submitted  to  their  consideration,  having  endea- 
voured to  make  each  paper  tell  its  own  tale  and  speak 
for  itself.  I  have  only  to  hope  that,  imperfect  as  it 
necessarily  must  be,  it  may  incite  other  collectors,  with 
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more  abundant  materials  and  with  higher  qualifications, 
to  come  forward  and  to  do  better. 

I  have  to  express  my  deep  obligations  to  Dr.  Aquilla 
Suiith  for  the  drawings  of  all  the  coins  engraved  in  this 
work,  and  also  for  allowing  me  to  publish  the  coins  in 
Plate  25,  being  part  of  an  intended  supplement  to  his 
Essay  "  On  the  Irish  Coins  of  Edward  the  Fourth,"  and 
now  first  presented  to  numismatists :  as  also  for  drawing 
up  the  paper  explanatory  of  the  coins,  the  catalogue  of 
the  contents  of  the  five  plates  of  coins,  and  a  translation 
of  some  passages  from  the  De  Antiquis  Legibus  liber. 

To  another  valued  friend,  John  Lindsay,  Esq.  barris- 
ter-at-law,  who  is  literally  my  standing  counsel  in  aU 
doubts  and  difficulties,  I  owe  a  counsellor's  assizes-bag- 
fiill  of  obligations  for  advice  and  information  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds,  I  may  truly  say,  "  too  numerous  to  mention.*' 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  011a  Podrida,  Mr.  Lindsay 
has  published  a  third  contribution  to  the  numismatic 
world,  "A  View  of  the  Coinage  of  Scotland."  No 
work  in  any  branch  of  numismatics  was  more  wanting. 
Death  J>revented  SneUing  from  bringing  his  good  sense 
to  bear  on  this  intricate  subject ;  and  Cardonel's  defects, 
who  attempted  to  grapple  with  its  difficulties,  are  weU 
known.  But  the  patient  industry,  untiring  research, 
and  acute  perception  which  could  bring  light  and  order 
into  the  chaotic  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  Hibemo- 
Danish  coinage,  has  rendered  a  similar  service  to  that  of 
Scotland,   scarcely  less  puzzling   and    bewildering, — a 
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ooinage  which,  within  a  less  extent  of  period,  presents 
probably  more  difficulties  than  any  other  in  Europe. 
And  if  Mr.  Lindsay  has  left  any  of  its  coins  not  defi- 
nitely appropriated,  he  has  established  an  unbroken 
series,  which  is  more  than  at  present  we  can  say  of  our 
own  (the  English),  as  I  think  we  are  unable  positively 
to  assign  any  particular  or  individual  coin  to  Henry  the 
Fifth,  though  we  know  he  must  have  coined  extensively. 
Edward  the  Fifth  is  likewise  deemed  a  blank  in  the 
series  in  our  cabinets,  but  I  consider  improperly ;  for  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  those  coins  of  an 
Edward  with  the  mint-mark  of  a  boar's  head  were  coined 
for  and  during  the  short  reign  of  Edward  the  Fifth,  and 
I  think  it  very  probable  that  those  very  rare  Irish  three- 
crown  groats  with  the  letter  E  under  the  shield  on  the 
reverse  (see  011a  Podrida,  Plate  13,  No.  4,)  were  also 
coined  during  the  short  period  that  Edward  the  Fifth 
was  on  the  throne.  It  would  be  a  marked  distinction 
from  his  father's  coinage,  without  occasioning  the  loss  of 
any  dies  that  might  have  been  engraved  but  were  un- 
used ;  and  this  we  know  was  an  object  that  was  then 
much  considered  at  the  Mint,  for  we  have  Drogheda 
groats  of  Richard  the  Third,  the  letters  "  rig  "  of  which 
are  evidently  and  clearly  punched  in  over  those  of 
"  EDW."  Even  so  lately  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  this 
system  was  continued;  for  any  person  may  frequently 
notice  on  her  series  of  sixpences  that  a  subsequent  date 
has  been  punched  in  over  that  of  a  previous  year.    I 
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have  several ;  the  latest  is  1600  over  1599 ;  and  I  have 
lately  met  with  a  shiUing  of  George  the  First,  the 
original  date  on  the  die,  1720,  altered  to  1721.  Suh- 
mitting  these  opinions  as  to  the  existence  of  coins  of 
Edward  the  Fifth,  with  all  the  humility  which  becomes 
a  provincial  collector,  to  the  consideration  of  the  acknow- 
ledged Justinians  of  numismatics,  and  returning,  afker 
this  digression,  to  my  excellent  friend>  Mr.  lindsay,  he 
must  excuse  my  expriessing  a  hope  that  he  will  not  sit 
contented  under  the  shadow  of  the  laurels  he  has  raised, 
triple  though  they  be.  There  is  another  subject  on 
which  he  may  equally  exercise  his  abilities — the  coins  of 
the  Parthian  kings ;  and,  as  it  is  now  known  that  this 
inquiry  has  been  abandoned  on  the  Continent,  there  is 
the  more  necessity  that  it  should  be  taken  up  by  one 
whose  extensive  collection  of  the  coins  of  the  ArsacidsB, 
and  long  consideration  of  their  difficulties,  enable  him 
"  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,"  with  every  prospect  of 
the  same  success  that  has  crowned  his  laborious  in- 
vestigation of  the  comage  of  Scotland,  in  which  the 
number  now  published  of  hitherto  unknown  types  is  as 
remarkable  a^  his  elucidation  of  coins  whose  appropria* 
tion  was  uncertain  or  erroneous. 

I  have  to  return  my  thanks  to  J.  B.  Bergne,  Esq.,  to 
Sir  Montague  Chapman,  Bart.,  to  J.  D.  Cuffe,  Esq.  and 
to  Major  Moore  of  the  54th  Regiment,  for  permission  to 
engrave  coins  noticed  in  the  description  of  the  plates. 

Also  to  N.  Carlisle,  Esq.  for  his  kind  assistance  in 
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enabling  me  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  important  and 
interesting  indenture  of  Edward  the  Pourth,  by  which 
Mr.  Butler^s  discovery  that  three  crowns  were  the  an- 
cient arms  of  Ireland  is,  I  apprehend,  confirmed  beyond 
further  dispute. 

To  John  Cuthbert  Kearney,  Esq.  I  have  to  return  my 
best  thanks  for  the  very  obligiag  manner  in  which,  to 
gratify  my  antiquarian  longings,  he  hunted  up  and  dis* 
lodged  the  Collar  of  SS  from  its  hiding-place  perhaps  of 
centuries ;  and  to  my  friend  Leonard  Wyon,  Esq.  Second 
Engraver  of  Her  Majesty*s  Miut,  for  the  very  able  and 
correct  drawing  which  illustrates  my  paper  respecting 
this  interesting  relic,  to  which  every  justice  has  been 
rendered  in  the  engraving  by  Mr.  Martin. 

R.  S. 

Cork,  1  September,  1846. 
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Just  as  I  was  prepared  to  publish  a  Supplement  to 
my  previous  work  the  terrible  visitation  of  1846  fell 
upon  Ireland,  with  its  subsequent  years  of  trial  and 
afflictions,  and  the  MSS.  were  laid  by  for  "  better  times,** 
which  we  still  hope  may  come.  But  while  I  have  been 
waiting  for  the  return  of  "  good  times,"  time,  such  as 
it  is,  has  been  progressing  and  laying  its  heavy  hand 
upon  my  shoulders,  and  reminding  me  that  I  have 
been  cumbering  the  earth  since  28th  January,  1787, 
and  therefore,  in  the  common  course  of  nature,  if  longer 
delayed  this  may  be  a  duty  devolved  upon  executors; 
and  then  suggesting  a  perusal  of  the  caution  on  one  of 
the  Malvern  encaustic  tiles,* — 

Thenke  .  mon .  J)i .  lifPe  Think,  man,  thy  life 
may .  not .  eu' .  endure  .  May  not  ever  endure, 

y&t .  )k)w  .  dost .  ]n  .  self  That  thou  dost  thy  self 
of .  }>at .  ]>ow  .  art .  sure .  Of  that  thou  art  sure ; 

but .  y&t .  )>ow  .  kepist  But  that  thou  keepest 
un  .  to  .  ]>i .  sectur .  cure  Unto  thy  executor's  care, 

and .  eu' .  hit .  auaile  .  )>e  If  ever  it  avail  thee, 
hit .  is  .  but .  aventure  It  is  but  a  speculation. 

as  well  as  that  on  the  wall  of  Saint  Edmund's  Church, 
Lombard  Street,  London : — 

*  See  Examples  of  Encaustic  Tiles  published  by  J.  B.  Nichols  and  Son^ 
1842,  Part  III.  p.  ii. 
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Man,  thee  behovyth  oil  to  have  thifl  in  mynd, 
That  thow  geveth  ivjth  thin  hond,  that  sail  thow  fynd, 
For  "wydowes  be  sloful,  and  chyldren  beth  unkynd, 
Executors  beth  covetos,  and  kep  al  that  they  fynd ; 
If  eny  body  esk  wher  the  deddys  goodys  be  gon, 

They  ansquer, 
So  Grod  me  helpe  and  Halidam,  he  died  a  pore  mon. 

Thenk  on  this.* 

So  I  screwed  up  my  courage  to  the  printing-place,  and 
sought  the  aid  of  my  old  tried  friends  at  No.  25,  Parlia- 
ment Street,  Westminster,  who  have  again  given  me  the 
benefit  of  their  able  heads  and  willing  hands,  to  my  own 
and,  I  also  trust,  to  my  reader's,  "  great  contentment." 

But  meantime  the  MSS.  had  continued  to  increase  in 
bulk,  so  that  the  Supplement,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
l^rinter,  must  now  take  rank  as  Volume  II.  Another 
consequence  of  this  delay  may  perhaps  occasionally 
somewhat  inconvenience  my  readers — ^the  same  subjects 
have  again  come  under  consideration,  and  some  repe- 
tition inflicted  upon  their  time,  and  possibly  upon  their 
temper;  but  which,  as  I  cannot  cure  (though  I  have 
anxiously  tried),  they  must  endure  as  best  they  may. 
I  have  also  applied  the  same  criticism  to  the  Florin  of 
1848,  by  William  Wyon,  as  to  its  prototype  by  the  same 
engraver,  the  Crown  of  1846,  with  Her  Majesty's  bust 
crowned,  and  of  which  the  Floriii  is  so  identical  a  reduc- 
tion, that  what  was  just  of  one  coin  must  be  repeated  of 
the  other,  when  viewed  by  the  same  eyes  and  described 
by  the  same  pen.    At  least  I  have  not  the  wit  to  vary 

*  Examples  of  Encaustic  Tiles,  Part  HI.  p.  ii. 
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their  description.  And,  speaking  of  that  Florin,  and 
remembering  the  hurricane  of  indignation  which  its 
mutilated  inscription  so  justly  raised  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  England,  it  is  a  duty  which  I  owe 
to  the  memory  of  my  lamented  friend  William  Wyon, 
the  then  Chief  Engraver,  to  put  on  record  what  was 
generally  well  known  at  the  time  (being  admitted  by 
Mr.  Sheil  in  Parliament),  and  of  which  Mr.  Wyon  fully 
informed  me  when  we  met  in  1860,  after  an  interval  of 
ten  years,  that  when  Mr.  Sheil  directed  him  to  place  no 
other  words  on  the  obverse  of  the  coin  than  "  Victoria 
Regina,"  Mr.  Wyon  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Sheil  against 
the  omission  of  the  remainder  of  the  established  inscrip- 
tion of  the  British  coinage,  and  calling  his  attention 
more  particularly  to  the  fact,  that  for  centuries  past  no 
silver  coin  had  been  struck  without  the  Words  "Dei 
Gratia"  in  full,  or  the  abbreviated  "  n:  G:" 

I  may  here  briefly  notice  that  Dei  Gratia  was  first 
placed  on  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  England  by  Ed- 
ward the  Third ;  at  first  only  on  the  larger  coins,  but  in 
subsequent  reigns  the  words  gradually  found  their  way  to 
the  others ;  and  from  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  it  forms 
a  part  of  the  inscription  of  every  coin  in  these  metals 
issued  from  the  Mint.  Copper  came  into  use  as  a  coin 
in  England  in  very  modem  times,  and  seems  to  have 
been  looked  down  upon  by  the  aristocratic  Or  and  Argent 
rather  as  some  base-bom  connection  than  a  legal,  how- 
ever distant,  relative. 
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The  remonstrances  of  the  Chief  Engraver  were  met 
by  "  The  Master  "  with  an  imperative — 

"  Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo ;  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas." 
(Thus  I  wish  and  order;  my  will  stands  in  the  place  of  reason.) 

And  the  executive  could  only  obey  the  ruling  power. 

Mr.  Sheil  was  unquestionably  a  good  manufacturer 
of  splendid  orations  and  plays  for  future  performance; 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  utterly  destitute  of  any  of  the 
requisites  for  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint  or  of  taking 
any  interest  in  its  concerns.  On  his  accession  to  the 
office  Mr.  Wyon  submitted  to  him  his  then  Pattern 
Crown  of  Her  Majesty  wearing  Her  crown.  It  was  not 
enough  for  Mr.  Sheil  to  despise  this  wonder  of  modem 
coinage,  he  even  forgot  it ;  and  when  subsequently  it  had 
found  its  way  to  Windsor  Castle,  and  that  an  inquiry 
was  made  from  thence  respecting  its  coinage,  he  knew 
nothing  about  what  he  had  contemptuously  thrown 
aside,  and  expressed  his  wonder  to  Mr.  Wyon,  to  whom 
he  had  to  apply  for  information,  "  at  the  pother  that  was 
made  about  it.'* 

Reverting  to  Mr.  Shell's  freak  and  feat  respecting  the 
Horin  of  1848,  it  may  be  asked,  supposing  that  the  Queen's 
rebel.  Smith  O'Brien,  who  lost  the  crown  of  Munster 
in  the  widow  Cassidy's  cabbage  garden,  had  been  Master 
of  the  Mint  (and  he  was  equally  an  M.P.,  and  with 
better  blood  in  his  veins),  with  incipient  treason  in- 
fluencing his  mind  and  action,  what  could  that  feeling 
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have  done  more  in  an  earnest  desire  to  injure  the 
Sovereign,  than  by  keeping  Her  Majesty* 8  rights  cmd  rule 
out  of  sight,  by  striking  them  off  the  coinage  ?  He  thus 
finds  the  established  inscription,  "  Victoria,  Dei  Gratia 
Britanniarum  B^egina,  Fidei  Defensor.*'  Rights  disap- 
pear with  "  Dei  Gratia,'*  and  rule  with  "  Britanniarum 
Fidei  Defensor  ;*'  and,  shorn  to  "Victoria  R^ina,*'  the 
intruder  on  his  peace,  the  Mighty  Lady,  on  whose  do- 
minions the  sun  never  sets,  sinks  into  a  powerless  non- 
entity, non-nobody ! 

Mr.  Sheil's  reign  at  the  Mint  was  fated  to  have  a 
stormy  conclusion.  A  Commission  was  issued  by  Her 
Majesty  on  the  15th  February,  1848,  respecting  the 
Mint,  of  whose  proceediogs  we  have  a  Blue  Book  in 
1849.  Then  came  the  payment  for  this  Commission, 
which  it  will  be  seen  created  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  those  ever  watchful,  sleepless  dragons,  the  guar- 
dians of  the  public  treasure — ^the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament. 


From  «*  The  Times/*  Friday,  June  1, 1849. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
House  of  Commons,  Thursday,  May  31. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

Mr.  Gladstone  complained  of  the  charge  of  £2,500  XTs.  Od. 
for  tlie  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  and  management 
of  the  Royal  Mint     When  the  vote  for  the  expenses  of  the  Mint 
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was  under  consideration  last  Session  he  took  occasion  to  protest 
against  it  as  unnecessary.  The  Master  of  the  Mint  himself  was 
perfectly  competent  to  conduct  the  inquiry  which  had  taken  place ; 
and,  for  his  (Mr.  Gladstone's)  part,  he  knew  no  reason  why  any 
expense  should  have  been  incurred  on  account  of  it.  The  Master  of 
the  Mint  was  a  high  officer,  with  a  considerable  salary,  and  ranking 
as  a  Privy  Councillor,  but  his  ordinary  duties  were  altogether  insig- 
nificant. The  separation  of  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Mint  from 
that  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  its  retention  as  a 
separate  office,  with  a  salary,  could  be  justified  only  on  the  ground 
that  the  person  holding  it  was  to  perform  the  duty  of  reforming  the 
Mint. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  remarked  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  was  in  a  minority  upon  the  question  of 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  respecting  the  Mint,  the  House 
having  decided  in  favour  of  that  proposition.  The  Commission 
having  been  decided  on.  Government  endeavoured  to  select  the 
most  competent  persons  to  conduct  the  inquiry,  and  selected  among 
others  Mr.  Colton  and  Colonel  Forbes,  who  had  great  experience  on 
the  subject  of  coinage.  With  respect  to  the  expense  of  the  Commis- 
sion the  greatest  part  of  it  was  caused  by  the  payment  of  Colonel 
Forbes.  Colonel  Forbes  was  a  highly  paid  officer,  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  it  was  felt  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
allow  the  East  India  Company  to  pay  him  his  salary  whilst  he  was 
employed  by  the  Government,  and  therefore  £1,800  had  been  given 
to  him  as  a  remuneration  for  his  services. 

Mr.  Sheil It  therefore  became  absolutely 

necessary  to  have  upon  the  Commission  a  gentleman  who,  like 
Colonel  Forbes,  could  supply  this  information  firom  his  own  practical 
knowledge  of  the  processes  of  coining 

Mr.  Goulburn  said  his  complaint  against  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  that  he  consoled  himself  for  having  disturbed  one  job 
by  creating  another,  making  the  office  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man a  sinecure,  by  giving  him  three  Commissioners  to  do  the  duty 
that  ought  to  fall  upon  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself, 
namely,  to  inquire  into  his  own  department,  and  ascertain  what 
reductions  ought  to  be  made.     His  right  honourable  friends,  the 
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Member  for  Oxford  and  the  Member  for  Dover^  had  held  other 
offices  with  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint ;  but  when  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  was  appointed  Master  without  any  additional  office 
the  public  had  a  right  to  expect  that  his  undivided  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  concerns  of  the  Mint,  and,  having  such  assistance 
and  information  as  was  necessary  to  guide  his  judgmentj  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  ought  himself  to  have  conducted  the  inves- 
tigation if  it  was  required,  which  he  did  not  deny.  He  must  say 
also  that  to  send  to  India  for  a  Commissioner,  in  order  to  place  him 
in  a  position  of  that  kind  in  this  country,  did  appear  to  him  a  piece 
of  extravagance  for  which  he  could  not  account 

Sir  J.  Tyrell  believed  that  all  the  information  and  experience 
Colonel  Forbes  might  have  derived  of  the  practice  of  the  Mint  was 
derived  from  the  Mint  of  this  country,  and  he  doubted  very  much 
whether  the  people  here  would  be  satisfied  with  such  coinage  as  he 
had  seen  from  the  Mint  of  India.* 


On  a  subsequent  occasion  another  reference  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  this  subject,  but,  not  having 
the  newspaper  that  reported  the  conversation,  I  can  only 
state,  from  recollection,  that  some  honourable  Member, 
of  course  not  connected  with  the  Government,  proposed 
that  the  sum  of  £1,800,  which  was  to  be  paid  Colonel 
Forbes,  should  be  deducted  from  Mr.  Shell's  salary  as 
Master  of  the  Mint  (the  salary  of  the  Master  of  the  Mint 

*  The  first  piece  of  the  new  coinage  of  the  East  India  Company  which  was 
seen,  or  at  least  noticed,  in  Cork  was  a  half-rupee  of  "  William  TTTL  King." 
which  was  tendered  among  other  silver  in  a  payment  at  the  Cork  Branch 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  refiised  by  the  clerk  at  the  counter  as  a  forgery. 
Fortunately  Mr,  W.  W.  Leycester  happened  to  be  in  the  Bank,  who,  by 
giving  a  current  shilling  for  it,  relieved  its  owner  from  the  charge  of 
"  uttering /afoe  coin,"  bad  though  it  certainly  was. 

VOL.  II.  * 
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for  the  year  ended  31  March,  1848,  was  £2,000.— See 
Report  of  Commissioners  on  the  Mint,  App.  p.  124),  which 
would  still  leave  Mr.  S.  very  well  paid  for  doing  nothing. 
Philosophers  teU  us  that  nature  ahhors  a  vacuum,  and 
Mr.  Shell's  pocket  was  no  exception  to  the  universal  law. 
So  the  Treasury  Bench  came  to  his  rescue,  having  a 
working  majority,  and  the  re-fund  was  re-fused;  hut 
the  thing  was  "too  had,"  and  the  exposure  "too  sad,*' 
and  a  vacancy  heing  made,  or  opportunely  occurring, 
Mr.  Sheil  retired  from  the  Mint,  and  hecame  our 
Minister  to  some  petty  potentate  in  Italy  (the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  if  I  rememher  right),  and  there  in  the 
congenially  happy,  moral,  and  mental  characteristic  of 
climate  and  people,  "  dolce  far  niente "  (delightful  idle- 
ness), he  ended  his  days.  Many  a  Xing  Log  preceded 
Mr.  Sheil  as  Master  of  the  Mint ;  they  were  contented  to 
settle  down  on  the  fat  ooze  and  imhihe  the  golden  mud ; 
hut  Mr.  SheU  was  a  moving  log,  ohstructing  those  who 
endeavoured  to  advance,  and  damaging  whatever  he 
came  in  contact  with.  Let  us  hope  we  have  emhalmed 
the  last  specimen  of  this  species,  the  XpucrofleXyoy,  or 
Xputrtopo^TiTos,  or  Goldsucker,  of  Russell. 

I  have  to  express  my  ohligation  to  my  excellent  friend 
the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Clanmacnoise,  for  the 
paper  he  kindly  wrote,  at  my  request,  to  elucidate  the 
douhle-headed  medal  (see  page  365). 

Also  to  my  valued  friend  B.  Nightingale,  Esq.  for 
permission  to  re-print,  at  page  360,  one  of  his  very  in- 
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terestmg  papers  respecting  Thomas  Simon,  by  which  so 
much  important  information  has  been  communicated, 
and  so  much  misapprehension  removed,  respecting  our 
great  engraver. 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bandinel,  of  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford,  and  to  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.  of  the  British 
Museum,  London,  I  am  extremely  thankful  for  their 
assistance  in  translating  for  me  two  Cufic  double  dinars 
(see  page  114),  the  inscriptions  on  which  are  peculiar  and 
iaterestiug.  My  application  to  Dr.  Bandinel  has  elicited 
the  information  that  the  coin  supposed  to  have  been 
copied  by  Wise  from  Gagnier  (see  Marsden,  vol.  i.  page 
191),  was  engraved  by  Wise  from  the  Bodleian  Collec- 
tion, wh^e  it  still  remains ;  and  this  reference  having 
called  Dr.  Bandinel's  attention  to  it,  his  numismatic 
sagacity  has  cleared  up  the  difficulty  of  its  date,  by 
which  Marsden  was  so  puzzled. 

The  delay  in  the  publication  of  these  papers,  and  the 
consequent  enlargement  of  the  volume,  has  entailed 
heavier  demands  on  Dr.  A.  Smith's  time  and  pencil.  If 
the  motto  to  his  armorial  bearings  spoke  the  nature  of 
their  owner,  it  would  read,  "Melius  est  dare  quam 
acdpere;"  and,  folly  conscious  how  much  this  work  is 
indebted  to  his  admirable  delineation  of  the  coins,  I  can 
only  repeat  how  deeply  I  feel  obliged  by  a  kindness 
always  ready,  always  willing,  and  never  tiring. 

I  have  also  again  to  return  my  best  thanks  to  my 

good  friend  John  Gk)ugh  Nichols,  Esq.  F.S.A.  for  his 

62 
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unwearied  and  unceasing  attention  to  this  as  to  the 
former  volume  in  its  progress  through  the  press.  Had 
it  been  hij5  own  "literary  child"  he  could  not  have 
bestowed  a  more  parental  watch  and  ward  over  its  wel- 
fare ;  and  very  diflferent  would  have  been  the  appearance 
of  my  poor  bantling  but  for  his  "  labours  of  love  "  on  its 
behalf. 

To  my  Niece,  to  Crofton  Croker,  and  to  Leonard 
Wyon  I  am  indebted  for  the  communication  of  papers 
which  will  diversify  the  materials  composing  this  "OUa," 
rendering  it  less  heavy  and,  I  would  hope,  more  pa- 
latable. 

As  these  sheets  have  passed  through  the  press  I  have 
observed  in  the  critical  notices  of  medals  an  occasional 
recurrence  of  the  same  expressions.  It  will  however  be 
remembered  that  the  papers  were  written  at  distant  in- 
tervals, and  without  any  reference  to  preceding  remarks, 
consequently  that  my  opinion  at  the  moment  would 
naturally  be  given  in  the  terms  that  most  clearly  or 
readily  expressed  what  I  then  thought.  So,  at  the  risk 
perhaps  of  somewhat  offending  the  ear,  I  think  it  safest 
to  let  my  first  impressions  remain  in  my  first  words. 

Happening  to  look  over  a  small  work  published  on  the 
Restoration  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  A.n.  1814,  by  a  par- 
tisan of  the  Bourbons,  entitled  "  L'Ogre  de  Corse,"  and 
observing  in  the  collection  of  "Ogriana,"  or  sayings 
of  Napoleon,  at  the  conclusion,  one  of  the  Emperor's 
to    his  brother  Jerome,   whom    he  had    made    King 
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of  Westphalia — "Si  la  Majesty  des  Eois,  se  trouve  em- 
preinte  sur  leur  front,  disait-il  k  Jerdme,  vous  pouvez 
voyager  incognito,  vous  ne  serez  point  d6eouvert " — I  was 
struck  with  the  coincidence  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
respecting  "  mon  oncle  Jerome,"  by  my,  fair  corre- 
spondent at  Paris,  11th  June,  1853  (see  page  291),  and 
"  mon  oncle  Napoleon." 

While  this  volume  was  printing  I  was  at  length  glad- 
dened by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lindsay's  long-hoped- 
for  work  on  the  Parthian  history  and  coinage,  of  which  a 
very  imperfect  and  inadequate  notice  will  be  found  at 
p.  347.  I  take  credit  to  myself  for  having  unceasingly 
worried  my  good  friend  (I  can  use  no  milder  term 
consistent  with  truth)  these  many  years  to  give  the 
numismatic  world  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  on  this 
obscure,  bewildering,  and  consequently  repelling  series ; 
and  I  therefore  book  "  my  gentle  public  "  pretty  heavily 
my  debtors  for  its  publication. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Lindsay's  work,  Plate  4,  Coin  87, 
which  is  described  at  page  173  as  a  drachm  of  Arsaces 
27th  (Vologeses  2nd),  the  first  line  of  the  legend  of  which 
is  in  "  unknown  characters,"  and  which  characters  appear 
on  several  of  the  coins  of  the  subsequent  kings,  I  may  state 
that  impressions  and  casts  from  the  most  perfect  of  these 
inscriptions  were  sent  by  Mr.  Lindsay  and  the  writer  to 
various  oriental  scholars  and  numismatists  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  no  information  was  obtained.  Since  the  pub- 
lication however  of  the  "  Coinage  of  the  Parthians  "  that 
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very  talented  and  rising  young  numismatist  W.  H.  8cott> 
Esq.  of  Edinburgh,  communicated  to  Mr.  Lindsay  his 
reading  of  the  hitherto  unknown  characters,  and,  as  it 
may  be  some  time  before  a  second  edition  is  published,  I 
am  anxious  that  the  discovery  should  be  made  known, 
and  its  merit  and  ownership  secured  to  Mr.  Scott.  I  have 
therefore  had  three  drachms  engraved,  confining  the 
representation  on  the  reverse  to  the  line  of  "  unknown 
characters."  Neither  of  the  coins  have  the  whole  line  of 
the  inscription  perfect,  but  by  combining  the  first  (the 
inscription  commencing  from  the  left  of  the  field,  the 
reader's  right)  with  the  second  and  third  coins,  which 
have  the  conclusion  perfect,  but  want  the  commence- 
ment, we  obtain  the  fuU  reading : — 


This  is  the  drachm  of  Arsaces  27th  (Vologeses  2nd) 
engraved  in  Mr.  Lindsay's  work,  Plate  4,  Coin  No.  87. 
The  barbarous  Greek  inscription  omitted  in  the  en- 
graviiigis — 

BA2IAE  ■  AP2AKOY  "  ErEPrETOY  ■  AIKAIOY  ■  ni+ANIOY  ■  +IAEAAH.  (Sie.) 
Of  King  Arsaces,  the  beneficent,  just,  illustrious,  lover  of  the  Grettks. 

On  the  preceding  coin,  No.  86,  of  the  same  king,  we 
find  the  two  first  Unes,  BASIAEilS  '  BA2IAECN  (Of 
the   King  of  Kings);  the  first  word  of  which  has  on 
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No.  87  and  subsequent  coins  been  removed  to  make  way 
for  the  unknown  line. 


This  is  the  reverse  of  another  drachm  of  Arsaces  27th, 
which  has  the  conclusion  of  the  inscription  of  imknown 
characters  perfect.  It  is  in  Mr.  Lindsay's  cabinet,  but 
was  not  engraved.  The  Greek  omitted  is  the  same  as  on 
No.  87,  Plate  4. 


This  is  a  drachm  of  Arsaces  29th  (Yologeses  4ith), 
Plate  4,  Coin  93,  in  Mr.  lindsay's  work.  What  pur- 
ports to  be  Greek  and  is  omitted  is  perfectly  illegible, 
though  the  coin  is  as  fine  as  when  struck. 

The  equivalent  in  Hebrew  for  the  unknown  characters 
Mr.  Scott  considers  would  be — 


LETTEB  FBOM  W.  H.  SCOTT,  ESQ.  TO  BICHABD  SAINTHILL. 

Edinburgh^  No.  4,  Rutland  Street, 
Mt  beak  Sib,  Atiguat  2,  1853. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  in  his  excellent  "View  of  the  Coinage  of  Parthia," 
has  engraved  (Plate  4,  No.  87)  a  yery  singular  coin  of  Arsaces  27th 
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( Vologeses  2nd),  bearings  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Greek  legends,  a 
line  in  an  unknown  character,  repeated  separately  in  Plate  1 1. 

The  identity  in  all  essential  points  of  this  character  with  that 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Thomas,  in  a  most  interesting  paper,  "  Oriental 
Legends  on  Parthian  Coins,"  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  Vol.  12, 
is,  however,  easily  established,  since,  indeed,  a  simple  comparison 
wiU  suffice,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  Parthian  artists  have  in  some 
degree  altered  the  forms,  by  giving  them  that  peculiar  appearance 
common  to  the  Greek  legends  on  these  coins,  designated  here  and  on 
Syrian  coins  by  the  term  nail-headed.  The  line  of  characters  on  the 
coin  87  is  easily  read^  supplying  in  a  smaller  letter  the  omitted 
vowels — 

VoLoGeSI  .  MaLKA.    King  Vologeses. 

The  V  is  certain ;  the  L  is,  however,  considerably  modified  from 
the  Chaldaeo-Pehlvi,  or  Sassanian  Pehlvi  forms,  in  which  it  is  always 
curved.  Its  position  in  the  legend,  however,  prevents  any  confusion, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  coincidence  of  all  the  other  letters  with  the 
name  Vologeses.  The  G  has  been,  I  think,  satisfactorily  identified 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  on  one  of  the  later  coins,  bearing  the  same 
legend,  which  I  shall  presently  mention,  it  is  unequivocal,  since  the 
lower  limb  is  absolutely  horizontal,  so  that  it  can  be  confounded 
with  no  other  letter,  a  thing  easily  done  in  its  more  ordinary  posi- 
tion. For  instance,  although  I  coincide  in  reading  on  the  brass  coin 
No.  1,  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Thomas,  Volgasi,  I  am  inclined  to  sup- 
pose that  the  difference  in  position  which  he  allows  to  exist  between 
the  G  in  this  word,  and  in  that  which  he  reads  AgsaJcy  is  only 
explainable  by  supposing  the  latter  to  be  in  reality  R :  thus  reading 
Arsaky  or  Ar shaky  for  Agsliak,  This  reading  is  supported  equally 
by  the  cuneiform  Arshaka  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  607), 
and  by  the  Persian  Ashek,  since  it  is  much  easier  to  explain  the 
disappearance  of  the  liquid  R  than  of  the  guttural  G. 

No  doubt  can  exist  of  the  S,  or  SH,  the  Hebrew  Schiny  since  it 
appears  in  precisely  the  same  form  in  the  Chaldee  inscriptions  given 
by  Mr.  Layard,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Ellis,  independently  of  the 
evidence  derived  from  the  inscriptions  in  which  it  occurs. 

The  I  also  is  similar  to  that  in  the  alphabet  of  Mr.  Thomas.    The 
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word  MALKA  also  is  unequivocal.     On  the  coin  No.  87  the  last 
letter  is  off  the  edge,  but  it  appears  on  later  coins,  as  on  No.  93. 

The  same  legend,  more  or  less  perfect,  recurs  on  the  coins  No.  88,  (?) 
93,  94,  and  perhaps  96,  of  Mr.  Lindsay's  Plate  4. 

I  am  at  present  unable  to  explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
l^ends  occurring  on  Nos.  89,  90,  and  95,  of  the  same  plate.  I  pro- 
pose however  to  examine  the  subject  in  a  more  complete  manner 
hereafter. 

The  coin  No.  74  shews  the  earliest  example  of  this  character  yet 
known  (behind  the  bust  of  the  king,  on  the  obverse).  It  is  evident 
that  the  two  letters  are  the  same  as  those  commencing  the  name 
Vologeses,  consequently  I  attribute  the  coin  to  the  city  of  Vologesia, 
or  Vologesocerta  (city  of  Vologeses).  This,  by-the-bye,  necessitates 
a  removal  of  the  coin  No.  74  from  Arsaces  22nd  (Vonones  2nd),  the 
predecessor  of  Vologeses  1st  I  should  think  it  probable  that  it  is  of 
this  last  king.  These  letters  occur  also  on  94 ;  and  on  95,  96,  are 
seen  others.  I  shall  not,  however,  for  the  present  attempt  their 
explanation. 

I  see  in  the  last  nimiber  of  the  "  Revue  Numismatique  "  a  paper 
by  Lagey  on  a  tetradrachm  of  Vonones  2nd,  just  like  Mr.  Lindsay's 
Plate  6,  No.  19,  with  B^T — 362.  He  mentions  as  existing  in  the 
French  cabinet  similar  coins  with  362,  363,  and  364. 

362  —  Gotarzes. — Vonones. 

363  —  Vonones. 

364  —  Vonones. — Vologeses ; 

which  shews  that  Vonones  reigned  one  year  complete,  and  part  of 
two  others. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

W.  H.  Scott. 
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ADDRESS  TO  HER  MAJESTY,  IN  1849.    • 

When  Her  Majesty's  intended  visit  to  Cork  was  announced, 
every  public  and  scientific  body  felt  it  equally  a  duty  and  a  privilege 
to  prepare  to  address  their  Sovereign;  but  it  was  subsequently 
feared  that  this  might  be  trespassing  too  largely  on  the  royal  time  in 
Cork.  So  the  Minors  retired,  and  quietly  added  the  ripple  of  their 
duty  and  loyalty  to  the  streams  of  the  Majors.  This  Address,  con- 
sequently, is  now  most  deferentially  laid  at  the  Queen's  feet  as  that 
only  of  the  writer,  a  humble,  yet  proud  unit  (jjjs.jsxijj.isjsjs)  ^^  Her 
Majesty^s  magnificent  empire.  R.  S. 

Corky  Srd  Augusty  1849. 

To  Her  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  Victoria,  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdoms  of  Grreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  humble  Address  of  the  Cork  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  Society. 
Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 
We,  your  Majesty's  dutiftd  and  loyal  subjects,  ♦*••♦*♦  *^ 
most  joyfuUy  address  your  Majesty  with  our  congratulations  on  your 
happy  arrival  in  your  Kingdom  of  Ireland ;  the  grateful  sense  we 
entertain  of  your  Majesty *s  auspicious  visit;  and  the  pride  and 
pleasure  we  locally  feel  that  Cork  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
part  of  your  Irish  dominions  favoured  by  your  Majesty's  presence. 
Aware  that  your  Majesty's  arrangements  allow  of  this  your  first  visit 
to  Ireland  to  be  of  but  a  brief  (and  felt  by  your  Majesty's  Irish 
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• 

subjects  to  be  indeed  a  very  brief)  period,  we  thankfully  accept  it 
as  the  expression  of  your  Majesty's  regard  for  Ireland ;  and  we  trust 
it  is  nevertheless  a  commencement  of  the  free  and  happy  intercourse 
that  your  Majesty  has  extended  to  other  portions  of  your  empire ; 
and  which,  by  bringing  the  Sovereign  and  the  subject  to  a  personal 
knowledge  of  each  other,  creates  an  increasedfrinterest  on  your  side, 
and  a  more  affectionate  loyalty  on  ours,  than  can  arise  where  the 
Crown  and  the  People  are  matters  known  only  as  existing  facts,  but 
not  felt  as  living  realities. 

We  trust  that  we  may  not  be  deemed  nationally  conceited  in 
humbly  expressing  our  hope  and  belief  that,  when  leisure  may  allow 
your  Majesty  to  pay  a  longer  visit  to  this  Island,  you  will  find  in  its 
natural  scenery,  in  our  shores,  harbours,  lakes,  mountains,  round 
towers,*and  other  antiquities,  subjects  gratifying  to  a  mind  deeply 
imbued,  as  your  Majesty's  is,  to  appreciate  the  sublime  and  the  beau- 
tiful ;  the  useful  and  ornamental ;  the  records  and  reminiscences  of 
past  ages ;  and  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  present,  guided 
and  invigorated  by  the  skill  and  discoveries  of  modem  science. 

Nor  can  we  forbear  dwelling  with  joyful  satisfaction  on  the 
contrast  which  your  Majesty^s  visit  to  Ireland  presents,  accompanied 
only  by  your  excellent  and  illustrious  Consort,  and  the  infant  pledges 
of  your  domestic  happiness  (those  future  hopes,  those  living  bonds^ 
connecting  the  Throne  and  the  State  in  a  still  closer  and  more 
enduring  union),  with  other  visits  and  in  other  times,  when  the 
greatness  of  the  Sovereign  was  proclaimed  by  the  extent  and  its 
variety  of  warlike  accompaniments ;  and  when,  where  peace  was  the 
object,  it  had  to  be  summoned  by  the  trumpet  and  acquired  by  the 
sword. 

Happily  for  us,  and  (we  feel  assured  no  one  feels  more  so  than  our 
revered  Queen)  happily  for  your  Majesty,  your  mission  to  Ireland  is 
in  the  pure  spirit  of  a  Sovereign  affectionately  interested  for  all  Her 
subjects,  whose  welfare  Heaven  has  been  pleased  to  commit  to  Her 
keeping ;  and  to  whom  the  many  millions  of  Her  mighty  dominions 
look  up  with  confiding  security,  that  the  happiness  of  every  class  and 
of  every  individual  is  the  one  great  and  sole  object  of  Her  equal, 
just,  and  maternal  solicitude.  R.  S. 

Corky  16th  Juli/y  1849. 


THI  HIW  YOPK     , 

PUBUC  UBRART 
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THE  BRITANNIA  ON  THE  ENGLISH  COINAGE. 

We  are  indebted  t6  Imperial  Rome  for  the  first  personification  of 
Britannia,  and  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Akerman  for  having  collected 
their  multitudinous  and  interesting  varieties  in  his  very  able  work, 
"  Coins  of  the  Romans  relating  to  Britain/'  from  ^hich  I  take  the 
liberty  of  making  one  extract,  at  page  32. 

'^  Obverse. — Antoninvs  Avg.  Pivs  P.  P.  Tr.  P.  Cos.  iii.     Laureated 
head  to  the  right 

"  Reverse. — Imperator  ii.  (Imperator  Iterum) :  in  the  exergue 
Britan.  A  female  figure  seated  on  a  globe  surrounded  by 
waves :  in  her  right  hand  a  standard,  in  her  left  a  javelin, 
her  elbow  resting  upon  the  edge  of  a  large  buckler  by  her 
side. 
**  This  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  coin  of  the  whole  series. 

The  type  illustrates  the  oft'^uoted  line  of  Virgil, 

'  Et  penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britaimos.* 
«  Or  that  of  Claudian, 

* et  nostro  diducta  Britannia  mundo.' 

"  Or  the 


ultimos 


Orbis  Britannos ' 

of  Horace :  all  marking  the  insular  or  remote  situation  of  Britain, 
which  the  Romans  considered  *  out  of  the  world.'  The  figure  seated 
on  a  globe  doubtless  typifies  the  subjugated  province." 

Antoninus  Pius  died  a.d.  161. 

After  an  interval  of  rather  more  than  1500  years,  say  a.d.  1665, 
the  Britannia  appears  on  the  coinage  or  pattierns  of  a  copper  coinage 
for  England.  Ruding  says  there  are  farthings  and  halfpence.  I 
have  only  two  farthings.  One  struck  in  silver,  on  which  the  curls 
flow  from  the  King's  head  down  on  his  shoulders ;  on  the  other,  in 
copper,  the  hair  is  short  and  the  ends  of  the  ribbon  hang  down ;  both 
are  dated  under  the  bust  1665,  and  inscribed   ^'  Carolus  a  Carolo." 
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Philip  Roetier  is  said  to  have  engraved  these  coins,  and  to  have 
introduced  the  likeness  of  the  celebrated  beauty  Miss .  Stewart, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Richmond,  in  the  figure  of  Britannia.  On 
the  farthings,  Britannia,  looking  to  her  right,  sits  on  a  globe ;  her 
right  hand,  holding  a  brancn,  is  raised  to  the  level  of  her  neck  ;  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  is  very  pleasing;  her  left  hand, 
holding  a  spear,  rests  on  a  shield,  charged  with  the  combined  St 
George^s  and  Saint  Andrew's  crosses;  the  right  foot  is  visible,  and 
passes  over  the  left,  the  effect  of  which  is  ungraceful.  The  coin  is 
inscribed  "  Quatuor  Maria  Vindico,"  and  in  the  exergue  "  Britannia.'' 
I  have  similar  copper  farthings  of  1672,  3,  5,  and  of  tin  of  1684,  but 
with  only  the  word  Britannia  roimd  the  figure.  (The  burning  of 
our  men-of-war,  in  our  own  river  the  Thames,  at  Chatham,  by  the 
Dutch  in  Jime  1667,  rendering  "Quatuor  Maria  Vindico ''  rather 
inapplicable,  it  was,  with  commendable  modesty,  now  omitted.) 
The  halfpenny  of  1673  also  relinquishes  the  "  Vindico.'*  But  the 
Britannia  is  a  much  more  graceful  figure ;  the  draperies  are  more 
pleasingly  arranged,  and  the  left  foot  comes  forward,  showing  the 
right  behind  it  Ruding  gives  an  engraving  of  a  tin  halfpenny  of 
James  the  Second  with  precisely  the  same  Britannia. 

The  Britannia  on  William  and  Mary's  hal^nny  of  1694  seems 
from  the  same  punch  as  Charles  the  Second's,  and  their  farthing 
and  William's,  1696,  the  same  also  as  Charles  the  Second's  farthing. 
But  William  the  Third's  halfpenny,  1699,  has  the  attitude  of 
Britannia  much  altered  for  the  worse ;  the  right  hand,  still  holding  a 
branch,  rests  on  her  knee,  the  left  hand  grasps  the  top  of  the  spear, 
and  the  right  leg  crosses  the  left,  whose  foot  shows  in  advance  of 
the  right 

On  Queen  Anne's  pattern  halfpenny  the  Britannia  is  similar  to 
Charles  the  Second's  farthing;  while  on  her  pattern  farthing,  1714, 
the  right  hand,  holding  the  branch,  is  hdd  midway,  horizontal,  the 
left  hand  holds  by  the  upper  end  of  the  spear,  while  the  left  leg 
comes  forward  and  the  right  retreats. 

George  the  First's  halfpence  and  farthings  are  similar  to  Queen 
Anne's  farthing,  except  that  on  the  halfpenny  the  right  hand  is 
lowered  nearly  to  the  knee. 

George  the  Second's  halfpence  and  farthings  have  the  Britannia 
similar  to  Queen  Anne's  farthing  of  1714,  only  with  a  younger  face. 
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In  1740,  when  the  second  or  Old  Head,  as  it  is  usually  called,  was 
engraved,  the  branch  is  made  fuller.  In  1730  there  is  a  blundered 
halfpenny,  reading  "  Geogius  ii.  Rex." 

On  George  the  Third^s  halfpence  and  farthings,  from  1770  to  1775, 
the  Britannia  seems  to  be  from  the  same  punches  as  his  grandfather's. 
In  1772  there  is  a  blundered  halfpenny,  reading  "  Georius  iii.  Rex." 

A  century  had  now  passed  since  the  Britannia  had  been  placed  on 
our  coinage,  and  she  had  deteriorated  in  design  and  workmanship. 
Better  days  were  before  her,  but  she  had  not  to  thank  the  Mint,  to 
whom  improvement  was  then  an  miknown  idea,  but  was  indebted  to 
Birmingham  for  the  amendment,  and  it  was  very  great ;  for  while 
the  Mint  had  become  Brummagem,  Birmingham  had  become  classical. 

Mr.  Boulton,  at  the  Soho  manufactory,  turned  his  thoughts  to 
coins  arid  medals,  and  in  1788  produced  a  pattern  for  a  halfpenny, 
engraved  by  the  celebrated  Monsieur  Droz,  whose  pattern  Ecu,  1786, 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  (not  adopted)  combines  beauty,  grace,  and 
dignity,  such  as  has  never  been  seen,  to  this  day,  on  any  coin  of 
France,  Regal,  Republic,  or  Imperial.  The  English  pattern  was 
worthy  of  the  French  engraver's  fame.  The  engraving  of  obverse 
and  reverse  has  equal  beauty  of  design  and  execution.  The  bust  of 
George  the  Third  is  a  regal  portrait,  such  as  had  not  appeared  on 
his  coinage,  while  the  Britannia  left  her  predecessors  at  a  hopeless 
distance.  She  sits,  looking  to  her  right,  on  a  globe,  in  her  left 
hand  a  wreath,  and  resting  her  arm  on  the  St  George  and  St 
Andrew's  shield.  Her  right  arm  is  extended  and  upraised,  holding  a 
spear ;  her  right  leg  is  advanced,  the  left  drawn  back,  its  foot  close 
to  the  globe.  It  is  a  figure  peacefully  at  rest,  but  armed,  on  the 
watch,  ready  to  spring  up  at  a  moment's  provocation.  On  the  edge 
is  a  raised  inscription  by  Droz's  "  virole  briz6e"  — "  Render  to 
Caesar  the  things  which  are  CsBsar's.*' 

There  is  another  pattern  for  a  halfpenny  by  Droz  in  1790,  equally 
well  engraved,  the  bust  less  clothed,  the  attitude  unconcerned,  anima- 
tion more  lovely ;  but,  on  the  whole,  less  dignified  and  appropriate. 

In  1797  Mr.  Boulton  contracted  to  coin  500  tons  of  copper  into 
one  and  two-penny  pieces;  and  at  length  the  Insular  Queen,  the 
Britannia  of  Antoninus  Pius,  seated  on  a  rock  and  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  reappeared  on  our  Coinage.  Heavy  waves  beat  against  the  front 
of  the  ruck,  and  in  the  distant  horizon  a  ship  is  seen.    Kuchler  was 
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the  engraver.  Britannia  is  looking  as  usual  to  her  right,  and  that 
arm  extended^  holding  the  olive  branch.  Her  left  hand  rests  on  the 
shield^  and  upholds  a  trident,  now  first  and  appropriately  introduced 
with  the  sea ;  the  left  leg  advances,  the  right  retreats ;  the  relief  much 
bolder  than  on  any  previous  coinage.  It  wants  the  dignity  and 
beauty  of  Droz's  pattern  of  1788,  and  the  exquisite  finish  of  Droz's 
engraving.  But  the  sea  and  the  trident  defining  our  insular 
empire  and  our  naval  superiority  (or  at  least  our  claim  to  it),  render 
this  the  most  classically  historic  Coinage  in  the  English  series :  the 
two-pence  is  really  magnificent,  and  I  never  look  upon  it  but  with 
feelings  gratified  and  gratefiil ;  and  a  hope  that  Her  Majesty  may 
command  (for  I  feel  assured  nothing  short  of  her  authority  will  be 
effectual),  that  the  Britannia  be  restored  to  her  rocky  throne,  sur- 
rounded by  her  natural  boundaries,  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  And 
should  the  "  sic  volo"  go  forth,  I  believe  that  it  will  not  be  the  first 
time  that  our  Sovereign  Lady's  good  taste  has  been  beneficially 
exercised  in  numismatics. 

On  the  obverse  of  the  prize  medals  of  the  World's  Exhibition  of 
1851,  this  principle  (our  insular  position  and  our  naval  greatness) 
has  been  recognised  and  recorded  by  the  introduction  of  dolphins 
(supporting  the  royal  portraits),  and  the  trident  Sicily,  Sardinia,  or 
any  other  island  may  insulate  their  personification  with  watery 
billows.  Any  nation  aiming  at  naval  power,  Russia,  America,  &c. 
may  assume  the  trident  But  at  present,  and  Heaven  grant  that  it 
may  always  so  continue,  England  is  the  only  power  that  can  on  her 
Coinage,  without  assumption,  unite  the  trident  surrounded  by  the 
waves  of  the  sea;  and  assert  that  commanding  and  combined 
pre-eminence  which  the  good  providence  of  Heaven  has  conferred 
upon  us. 

In  1814,  Thomas  Wyon  engraved  a  Britannia  as  a  pattern,  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  unexpected  visit  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg to  the  Mint,  it  was  hastily  used  as  the  reverse  of  a  medal ; 
obverse,  the  bust  of  her  brother,  iJie  Emperor  Alexander.  Specimens 
of  this  are  rare,  for  unfortunately  the  die  shortly  afterwards  broke.  It 
is  a  very  elegant  and  ladylike  figure,  wearing  a  tiara ;  the  right  hand, 
with  a  splendid  olive  branch,  resting  on  her  knee,  the  left  supporting 
the  trident.  In  1819,  William  Wyon  very  successfully  carried  out 
the  idea  on  the  Ionian  coinage,  of  pence,  halfpence,  and  farthings. 
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In  1822,  William  Wyon  engraved  a  new  Britannia.  She  looks  to 
her  lefty  which  arm  is  extended,  and  grasps  the  trident ;  the  right 
arm  hangs  down,  with  an  olive  branch  in  the  hand,  which  rests 
against  the  shield ;  she  is  seated  on  a  rock,  helmeted,  and  with  the 
chain  breastplate  of  Minerva,  and  drapery  flows  over  the  left  arm ; 
the  right  leg  is  advanced,  and  at  her  feet  the  head  and  paws  of  the 
lion  are  visible,  which  forms  a  continuous  and  graceful  line  from  the 
left  knee.  When  Mr.  Flaxman  saw  an  impression  of  this  coin,  after 
highly  complimenting  him,  he  requested  William  Wyon  to  give  it  to 
him,  that  he  might  place  it  in  his  cabinet  as  a  gem. 

In  1825,  when  engaged  by  the  directions  of  the  then  Master  of  the 
Mint,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Wallace,  in  bringing  out  a  complete  set 
of  the  coins  of  George  the  Fourth,  William  Wyon  designed  a  new 
Britannia,  than  which  there  is  not  a  single  figure  more  classical, 
simple,  and  beautiful  on  any  Greek  or  Roman  coin  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  She  sits  on  a  rock,  looking  to  her  left^  armed  as 
Minerva ;  drapery  close,  and  sweetly  arranged,  arms  unclothed,  the 
right  resting  on  the  upper  part  of  the  shield,  the  left  upholding  the 
trident,  the  hand  very  gracefully  turning  inwards.  In  the  exergue, 
the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock  combined. 

This  beautiful  personification  has  been  continued  on  all  subsequent 
coinages.  It  however  only  indicates  a  maritime  power.  Holland, 
France,  Spain,  or  any  other  power  with  a  sea-coast,  might  equally 
place  it  on  their  coinage ;  but,  if  we  revert  to  the  glorious  coinage  of 
1797,  and  place  Wyon's  Britannia  on  Boulton's  rock  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean,  we  shall  have  a  splendid  companion  to  the  Britannia  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  at  an  interval  of  seventeen  centuries — ^a  child  worthy  of  its 
progenitor.  Nor  would  I  leave  Droz's  Britannia  any  longer  to  the 
neglect  it  has  so  unworthily  experienced ;  I  would  also  place  it  on  our 
Coinage, — of  coui*se  insulated,  as  Boulton's.  It  has  a  living  energy, 
a  nobleness  of  aspect,  and  a  quiet  determination,  that  render  it  a 
happy  personification  of  England.  Why  should  there  not  be  a 
copper  coinage  of  Queen  Victoria,  a.d.  1853,  to  surpass  that  of 
George  the  Third,  a.d.  1797?  A  two-pence  and  a  one  penny, 
placing  Droz's  Britaimia  insulated  on  one  coin,  and  William  Wyon's 
insulated  on  the  other ;  and  with  the  taste  and  abUity  inherited  from 
his  lamented  father  by  Leonard  C.  Wyon,  the  present  Chief  En- 
irraver  of  Her  Majesty's  Mint,  I  feel  assured  Her  Majesty  might 
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place  Her  coins  of  Britain  against  those  of  Imperial  Rome,  without, 
at  least,  any  apprehension  of  their  suffering  by  comparison. 

I  have  now  only  to  request  the  attention  and  consideration  of  my 
readers  to  the  plate  that  will  accompany  this  subject,  in  which  the 
Britannias  of  Droz  and  Wyon  are  insulated,  as  on  the  coinage 
of  Boulton,  A.D,  1797,  engraved  by  Mr,  George  Barclay,  of  London, 
from  a  drawing  by  a  talented  and  rising  artist  of  the  Cork  School  of 
Design,  Mr.  W.  L.  Casey ;  and  1  flatter  myself  that  they  will  join 
with  me  in  thinking  that  the  Britannia  on  our  Coinage  should  be  so 
represented,  an  Island  Queen,  with  the  sea  washing  the  rocky 
footstool  of  her  throne,  a  personification  of  our  national  anthem, 
^*  Britannia  Rules  the  Waves  I" 

Corky  I4:th  Auguaty  1852. 


THE  MEDALS  OF  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  IN 

HYDE  PARK,  a.d.  1851. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Hyde  Park,  in  1851,  the  magnificent  and  statesman- 
like idea  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  and  so  completely 
successftd  in  bringing  together  all  the  productions  of  nature  and  all 
the  industry  of  mankind,  and  thus  enabling  every  nation  to  see  and 
to  know  their  real  and  their  relative  position,  by  coming  face  to  face 
with  each  other,  is  a  subject  so  vast  and  so  overpowering,  that 
ordinary  mortals  like  myself  would  shrink  at  the  thought  of  coming 
in  contact  with  even  a  shred  of  the  hem  of  its  garment,  but  for  the 
ever  predominent  and  re-assuring  thought,  "  The  Exhibition  "  was 
One  Great  Good,  present  and  to  come,  in  all  its  aspects,  in  all  its 
realities,  and  in  all  its  consequences;  and  that,  therefore,  com- 
paratively speaking,  however  small^  or  however  humble,  may  be  the 
portion  engaging  the  attention  of  any  individual,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
the  consideration  must  in  some  way  have  a  beneficial  tendency. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition,  having  determined 
to  give  Prize  Medals,  ofiered  a  premium  of  1002.  each  to  the  three 
best  designs  for  reverses  only ;  and  50Z.  each  to  the  three  next  best; 
opening  the  competition  to  artists  of  all  nations.  In  consequence, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  designs  by  British  and  foreign  artists 
competed  for  the  premiums.  The  first  premium  was  adjudged  to 
Monsieur  H.  Bonnardel,  a  sculptor  of  Paris,  and  the  die  was 
engraved  by  Monsieur  Domard  of  that  city.  The  design  represents 
Britannia  standing  on  a  raised  platform,  backed  by  standards  of 
different  nations,  and  bestowing  a  wreath  with  each  hand ;  on  her 
right  to  Mercury,  representing  Commerce,  and  who  extends  his  hand 
amicably  to  a  female,  the  personification  of  Industry,  who  receives 
from  Britannia  the  other  wreath.  This  medal  became  ^^The  Council 
Medal,"  is  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  given  for 
originality  of  production,  say  of  invention. 
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The  second  premium  was  obtained  by  Leonard  C.  Wyon,  at  that 
time  Second  (and  now  Chief)  Engraver  of  Her  Majesty's  Mint 
Deferring  a  description  of  it  for  the  present,  I  shall  only  now  say 
that  this  was  "  The  Prize  Medal"  of  the  Exhibition,  that  is,  for 
excellence  of  production ;  size,  three  inches  diameter. 

The  third  premium  was  given  to  Mr.  G.  G.  Adams,  of  London. 
The  design  presents  "  a  gracefully  modelled  group,  in  low  relief,  of 
Industry,  encouraged  by  Commerce  and  crowned  by  Fame."  This 
has  been  denominated,  "  The  Jurors  of  the  Exhibition  and  their 
Assistants^  Medal ;"  size,  two  and  a  half  inches  diameter. 

Neither  Monsieur  Bonnardel*s  nor  Mr.  Adams's  medals  have 
reached  Cork ;  I  am  therefore  unable  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  their 
engraving.  Their  compositions  I  take  from  "  The  Illustrated  London 
News,"  of  July  27,  1850;  and,  as  Leonard  C.  Wyon's  is  correctly 
represented,  I  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  others  are  also,  and  I 
have  borrowed  largely  in  the  preceding  remarks  from  the  editor's 
critical  notices,  who  wrote  with  all  the  models  before  him. 

Two  medals  were  subsequently  "  ordered  "  to  be  engraved  by  the 
Chief  Engraver,  William  Wyon,  R.  A.,  each  bearing  the  bust  of  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  inscribed,  "H:  R:  H:  Prince  Albert, 
President  of  the  Royal  Commission."  The  first  of  these,  *^The 
Exhibitors'  Medal,"  has,  reverse,  a  globe,  within  a  wreath  of  olive,  and 
shewing  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.  The  globe  is  surmounted  by 
a  dove  with  outspread  wings ;  and  on  a  band  across  the  centre  of  the 
globe  the  word  "Exhibitor."  Inscription,  "Exhibition  of  the 
Works  of  Industry  of  All  Nations,  mdcccli."  Size,  one  and  three- 
quarters  inch  diameter. 

The  fifth  is  "  The  Service  Medal,"  with  similar  circular  inscrip- 
tions, and  within  a  wreath  on  the  reverse  is  inscribed,  "For 
Service."  Size,  one  seven-eighths  inch  diameter.  This  has  been 
for  services  in  and  connected  with  the  Exhibition,  Local  Commis- 
sioners,  &c. 

The  bust  of  His  Royal  Highness  on  these  two  medals  is  engraved 
in  the  highest  and  most  finished  style  of  art ;  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  is  that  of  great  and  engaging  benevolence,  with  the 
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most  tranquil  repose  of  the  features.     It  would  seem  to  express  a 
mind  at  rest  and  satisfied  with  all  around  it 

The  reverse  of  the  Exhibitors*  Medal  has  a  very  rich  efiFect     The 
Service  Medal  I  have  not  seen. 

In  the  portraits  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  on  all  the 
Exhibition  medals^  William  Wyon,  with  equal  judgment  and  taste, 
has  kept  the  upper  lip  clear  of  the  moustache,  and  thus  preserved  the 
full  and  natural  expression  of  the  mouth,  which  comes  next  to  the 
eye  in  characteristic  effect,  and  without  which  a  portrait  must  be 
more  or  less  imperfect.  I  was  struck  with  this  when  examining  (in 
what  may  be  truly  called  «  a  vault "  in  the  British  Museum)  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  Assyrian  kings  and  deities,  brought  by  Dr.  Layard  from 
his  excavations  at  Nimroud,  in  which  their  artists  have  carefully 
kept  the  upper  lip  free  from  moustache.  So  did  Simon  in  his 
splendid  coinage  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  much  of  the  effect  in  that 
commanding  bust  arises  from  the  stem  compressed  lips  being  visible. 
Contrast  these  with  the  medal,  recently  published  at  the  Mint  of 
Paris,  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  engraved  by  **Borrel,  1851."  On 
this  an  enormous  moustache  projects  so  much  as  to  leave  only  a 
small  strip  of  the  lower  part  of  the  imder  lip  visible,  which  appears 
very  retreating,  and  gives  a  complaining  weakness  of  expression  to 
the  countenance  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  not  much 
in  accordance  with  his  actions. 

The  three  Exhibition  Medallions,  with  the  reverses  of  Monsieur 
Bonnardel,  Leonard  C.  Wyon,  and  Mr.  Adams,  have  all  the  same 
obverse ;  the  busts  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort,  modelled 
from  the  life  at  Osborne,  in  a.b.  1850,  by  Her  Majesty's  Chief 
Engraver  of  the  Mint,  William  Wyon,  R.A.,  his  last,  and  as  an 
obverse,  it  may  be  truly  said,  the  artist's  greatest  work.  This 
sunset  of  his  life  has  aU  the  strength,  grace,  and  beauty  of  meridian 
intellect,  energy,  and  refinement.  The  occasion  was  great,  and  the 
mind  was  equal  to  the  requirement.  The  portraits  are  magnificently 
regal,  lifelike,  and  intellectual.  There  is  a  noble  thoughtfulness  in 
the  Prince,  an  intense  expressive  loveliness  in  Her  Majesty,  one 
subject  occupies  both  minds.  The  Prince  contemplates  its  difficulties 
and  is  prepared  to  overcome  them.  The  Queen,  in  the  eagle  vision 
of  faith,  sees  only  its  assured  and  splendid  triumph ;  no  doubt  dims 
her  eye,  no  apprehension  clouds  her  brow ;  but  in  her  confiding  look. 
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and  sweet,  satisfied,  and  smiling  lips,  are  revealed  a  mother,  knowing 
and  therefore  trustfiil  and  reliant  on  her  children. 

Two  dolphins,  very  gracefully  arranged,  support  the  royal  busts, 
with  sharp  earnest  jealous  eyes  and  snarling  angry  snouts,  and  who, 
were  they  not  better  engaged  and  indeed  utterly  unable  to  quit  their 
posts,  seem  most  pugnaciously  and  belligerently  inclined  to  have  a 
tilt  at  each  other.  I  cannot  find  any  dolphins  to  equal  them  in  life, 
spirit,  and  expression,  either  on  the  medallions  of  Syracuse  or  on  the 
coins  of  Tarentum.  A  very  beautiful  trident  occupies  the  space 
at  the  back  of  Her  Majesty's  neck;  and  these  accessories,  while 
contributing  beneficially  to  the  general  effect,  indicate  our  insular 
position  and  our  naval  power. 

The  reverse  of  "  The  Prize  Medal"  of  the  Exhibition  was,  as  I 
have  already  noticed,  designed  and  executed  by  Leonard  C.  Wyon, 
and  the  engraving  has  happily  embodied  the  creation  of  the  mind. 
On  an  elevated  seat,  slightly  and  gracefully  bending  forward, 
Britannia  with  her  right  hand  raises,  and  with  her  left  places  a 
wreath  on,  the  kneeling  figure  of  Industry,  presented  to  Britannia 
by  a  standing  group  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  This 
design  strikes  me  as  peculiarly  appropriate,  for  it  identifies  itself  with 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  only  with  that  gathering  of  the  industry 
of  all  the  world.  Beautiful  as  the  other  two  designs  are,  they  would 
be  equally  eligible  for  any  exhibition  of  this  nature.  For  our  own  at 
Cork  this  year,  1852,  Mr.  Adams's  would  require  no  change ;  and 
a  shamrock  chaplet  would  Hibemicise  Monsieur  Bonnardel's  distri- 
buting demoiselle.  Wyon's  design,  even  without  an  obverse  or  an 
inscription,  clearly  and  fully  records  the  great  event  of  1851,  but  can 
be  applicable  to  no  other;  and  this  appears  to  me,  when  originality  is 
so  rare,  as  a  very  great  merit 

The  diameter  of  this  medallion  is  three  inches,  which  gives  a 
welcome  space  for  ability  to  display  itself,  but  is  a  severe  trial  where 
there  is  any  shortcoming.  Here  the  demand  is  fully  met.  The  three 
figures  in  the  foreground,  Britannia^  Industry,  and  Europe,  stand 
out  in  bold  relief,  with  the  most  beautiful  finish ;  their  hands  in 
particular  are  exquisitely  true  to  graceful  nature.  The  left  hand  of 
Britannia  is  so  critically  poised  that  the  wreath  will  exactly  take  its 
place  on  the  brow  of  Industry,  while  her  right  is  as  clearly  raising 
the  timid  suppliant,  whose  almost  shrinking  hand  is  passive  in  that  of 
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the  great  Gloriana's.*  Pass  on  to  the  beauty  of  the  hand  of  Europe 
that  supports  her  sceptre,  and  then  rest  on  the  other,  open  towards 
the  spectator,  which  a  personage  well  qualified  to  sit  in  judgment 
has  pronounced  a  triumph  of  art  The  personifications  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  are  happily  characteristic.  The  quiet  intel- 
lectual dignity,  beauty  of  outline,  and  physical  power  of  Europe ; 
the  rich  indolence  of  Asia ;  careless  Afirica,  disposed  for  enjoyment ; 
energetic  America,  existing  only  for  exertion.  In  the  background 
are  emblems  of  the  four  sections  of  the  Exhibition ;  1.  The  Cotton 
Plant  and  Wheatsheaf ;  2.  A  Wheel ;  3.  A  Bale  of  Goods ;  4.  A 
Vase,  and  Bust  of  Flaxman.    Motto,  or  inscription, — 

**  DIS80CIATA  LOCIS  CONCORDIA  PACE  LIGAVIT." 

Corky  August  21,  1852. 

*  Spenser'B  **  Faerie  Qaeene  ^  (aooommodated.)    Book  I.  oanto  1,  stanza  8. 

'*  Upon  a  great  adventure  the  waa  bond. 
Which  greatest  Qloriana  to  her  gave. 
That  greatest  glorious  Queene  of  Faerie  lend, 
To  win  her  worship,  and  Her  grace  to  have, 
Which  of  all  earthly  things  tkt  most  did  crave/* 


J 
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WITH  A  CONSIDERATION  AS  TO  THE  MEDIUM  OF  THE   MONETARY 
TRANSACTIONS  RECORDED  IN  THE  BIBLE. 

Cork,  30«A  September,  1844. 

My  friend  and  numismatic  brother  chip,  William  Wrixon  Leyces- 
ter,  Esq.  on  his  return  from  the  continent,  has  very  kindly  brought 
me  a  set  of  thirty-one  silver  coins  of  Louis  the  First,  the  present 
King  of  Bavaria,  purchased  at  the  mint  at  Munich  for  their  current 
value;  the  reverses  of  which,  unlike  the  general  coinage  of  any 
other  existing  mint  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  present  us  with 
designs,  historical  or  symbolical. 

The  period  when  the  present  mode  of  coining  money  from  flat 
(and  as  I  think  the  Greek  and  Roman  mints  also  made  use  of 
rounded)  pieces  of  metal,  with  dies  giving  raised  surfaces  to  the 
coins,  first  commenced,  and  the  country  by  whom  the  invention 
was  first  practised,  are  both  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Numis- 
matists are  agreed  in  the  belief  that  the  Bible  gives  us  no  informa- 
tion as  to  coined  money  before  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple, 
and  that  the  Jews  did  not  strike  coins  until  the  government  or  reign 
of  Simon  Maccabeus^  one  hundred  and  forty-three  years  before  the 
Christian  Era.  We  are  perfectly  convinced  that  all  the  pecuniary 
transactions  recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  from  Genesis  to  Malachi,  refer 
entirely  to  metal  in  bullion,  which  was  weighed  from  the  purchaser 
to  the  seller ;  and  that  the  shekel,  with  its  subdivisions,  was  only  a 
recognised  weight  There  may  have  been  an  ideal  but  recognised 
standard  of  value,  to  which  the  words  in  the  original,  translated  in 
the  common  version  "  pieces  of  money, ^*  may  have  had  an  under- 
stood reference,  in  the  transactions  of  merchandise,  without  its  having 
any  actual  tangible  existence  as  a  coin.  On  the  coast  of  Africa,  at 
this  present  time,  at  Bonney,  mercantile  transactions  have  a  refer- 
ence to  an  ideal  standard,  termed  "  a  bar,'*  and  by  which  their  pur- 
chases are  made ;  "  twenty  manillas  make  a  bar.'*     A  manilla  is  a 


-»  •  • 
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piece  of  cast  iron  manufactured  at  Birmingham,  and  resembles  in 
form  one  species  of  the  Irish  ring  money.  On  the  coast  of  Bonney 
it  represents  money,  and  is  also  worn  as  an  ornament  But  the 
value  of  "  a  bar  '^  is  imcertain,  and  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
produce  in  the  market ;  and  as  the  manillas  are  sometimes  unequal 
in  size,  I  should  suppose  that  the  quantity  of  their  metal  enters  also 
into  the  settlement  of  the  rate  of  exchange.  Mr.  Tobin  (of  the  house 
of  Sir  John  Tobin,  of  Liverpool,)  in  his  very  obliging  letter  to  me, 
explanatory  of  this  subject  of  the  manilla  currency,  says,  **  the  value 
of  a  bar  at  present  is  from  three  to  four  shillings." 

Referring  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable  money  transactions 
in  the  Bible,*  we  may  notice,  at  Genesis,  xxiiL  16,  "  Abraham 
weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver  which  he  had  named  in  the  audience 
of  the  sons  of  Heth,  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  with  the 
merchant"  From  the  word  ^*  current,"  I  infer  that  the  silver  was 
of  a  certain  recognised  purity  or  standard,  and  being  so  it  passed 
from  one  person  to  another  by  weight,  in  making  purchases.  A 
young  friend,  lately  returned  from  China,  informed  me,  that  in 
making  small  purchases  with  the  shopkeepers  there,  he  cut  off  as 
much  silver  from  a  dollar  as  satisfied  the  Chinese  shopkeeper  for  the 
article  he  required.  Here  the  Spanish  dollar  was  the  recognised 
standard  for  the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  the  quantity  was  regu- 
lated by  the  value  placed  on  the  article  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Englishman  by  the  Chinese  trader.f 

*  Mareh  1851.  "The  Jewuh  School  and  Family  Bible.  The  Fint  Part,  oontaining 
the  Pentateuch,  newly  Tzanalated,  under  the  Supenririon  of  the  Chief  Rabbi.  By  Dr. 
A.  Benifloh,'*  has  jnet  been  published,  from  which  I  extract  the  passages  from  Genesis 
quoted  in  my  paper  from  our  authorised  Torsion,  to  shew  that  the  JewlBh  and  Christian 
versions  of  these  passages  perfectly  concur  that  the  payments  were  in  bullion  and  by 
weight.  GenesKB,  xxiii.  16 :  "  And  Abraham  hearkened  unto  Ephron;  and  Abraham 
weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver  he  had  named  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth  :  four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver  current  it:  (money)  with  the  merchant.'^ 

(Genesis,  xlii.  85 :  *'  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  emptied  their  sacks,  that,  behold, 
(every)  man's  bundle  of  money  (was)  in  his  sack :  and  when  they  and  their  father  saw  the 
bundles  of  money  they  were  afraid." 

Genesis,  xliii.  21 :  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  we  came  to  the  lodging>place,  that 
we  opened  our  bags,  and,  behold,  (every)  man's  money  (was)  in  the  mouth  of  his  bag,  our 
money  in  its  (full)  weight.** 

f  The  only  coins  of  the  empire  of  China  are  very  base,  a  species  of  bell-metal,  smaller 

X  (Jewish  note),  "  passing.^* 
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Genesis,  xlii.  35 :  ^^  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  emptied 
their  sacks,  that  behold  every  man's  bundle  of  money  (was)  in  their 
sacks,  and  when  they  and  their  father  saw  the  bundlea  of  money  they 
were  afraid."  And,  referring  to  this  circumstance  subsequently, 
xliii.  21,  they  say:  **  And  behold  (every)  man's  money  (was)  in 
the  mouth  of  his  sack,  our  money  in  full  weight" 

Presuming  that  our  English  word  ^^hundle^^  expresses  the  meaning 

and  thinner  than  oar  halfpence,  circular  in  form,  with  a  square  aperture  in  the  centre, 
through  which  they  are  strung  and  carried  about,  from  a  handful  to  thousands,  Chinese 
"  bundles  of  money.*^  They  bear  inscriptions  in  the  Chinese  and,  I  understand,  Tartar 
languages,  which,  since  a.d.  1644,  are  on  each  side  of  the  coins,  and  these  ooinaare 
called  "cash." 

Chinese  accounts  are  kept  in  taels,  mace,  oanderins,  and  cash,  on  the  decimal  system. 
Ten  cash  make  one  canderin,  ten  canderins  one  mace,  ten  mace  one  tael. 

Seven  mace  and  two  oanderins  represent  the  outside,  or  utmost  value,  ever  allowed  for 
a  Spanish  dollar. 

In  the  islands,  six  hundred  of  unexceptionably  good  ciish  represent  one  dollar,  and  no 
bad  ones  will  be  taken. 

On  the  main  land  of  China,  if  they  are  chipped  at  the  edges,  or  much  worn,  a 
discount  is  virtually  taken,  by  requiring  a  greater  number. 

The  great  national  circulating  medium  of  China  is  in  sycee  silvor,  (whose  highest 
standard,  I  am  informed,  is  finer  than  that  of  the  Spanish  dollar,)  which  is  melt«d  in  oval 
shapes,  flat  on  two  sides,  and  shelving  in,  on  the  edge  (much  as  if  they  had  been  cast  in 
one  of  our  pie-dishes.)  These  lumps  vaiy  in  size,  from  about  the  value  of  fifteen  pounds 
sterling,  down  to  the  very  smallest  value. 

The  trade  value  of  this  bullion  fluctuates  like  that  of  any  other  article  of  sale  or  barter. 
CK>ld,  in  small  bars,  is  also  in  circulation,  but  the  quantity  is  trifling. 

In  Cochin  China  there  is  a  silver  coinage  about  the  size  of  a  Spanish  dollar,  on  which 
are  the  Celestial  Dragon  and  Chinese  characters. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Horses,  page  1 69,  when  describing  the 
**  Tangum  Piebald  primsval  stock  of  Tibet,  plate  VII."  says,  "  It  is  the  most  southern 
of  all  the  original  wild  forms,  and  probably  also  the  most  ancient  that  invaded  China,  for 
on  the  square  and  perfbrated  coins  of  a  very  ancient  dynasty  the  figure  of  a  horse,  bearing 
the  Tangum  form,  is  the  distinguishing  token  either  of  the  family  (of  the  sovereign),  or  of 
the  value  (of  the  coin). 

Note,  from  "  The  Times,''  Thursday,  February  19,  1852.—"  Nothing  later  had  been 
received  from  California.  A  writer  trom  Washington  describes  in  one  of  the  papers  a 
new  form  of  coinage  for  gold  dollars  and  half-dollars,  by  which  the  objection  on  account 
of  smallness  is  sought  to  be  obviated.     He  says : — 

'  I  have  seen  the  new  gold  dollar  pieces  sent  down  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  to  the 
Hon.  (George  S.  Houston,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  The  coin 
consist  of  a  flat  ring,  on  which  there  is  a  superscription,  but  no  head,  as  the  place  for 
putting  the  head  is  cut  out.  The  only  objection  to  this  kind  of  coin  is  the  detrition  to 
which  it  seems  to  me  it  must  be  very  liable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coin  may  be  carried 
on  a  string — a  most  convenient  and  safe  way  of  carrying  money.  Half  .dollar  gold  pieces, 
not  yet  called  for  by  any  law,  have  been  sent  down,  and  look  very  pretty.  These  half- 
dollar  gold  pieces  would  be  more  convenient  still  than  the  dollar  pieces,  and  may  be 
carried  in  the  same  way.' " 
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of  the  corresponding  word 'in  Hebrew,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
silver  carried  down  to  Egypt  by  the  sons  of  Jacob  was  of  a  form 
that  admitted,  or  required,  of  its  being  so  bound  in  a  body  that  it 
kept  together ;  or,  when  returned  in  the  sacks  of  com  it  would  have 
been  mixed  with  the  grain,  and  not  have  remained  in  a  bundle.  If 
the  silver  was  in  bars,  of  a  sufficient  length,  they  may  have  been  tied 
together,  faggot^  like.  But]  from  the  information  that  has  been 
derived  from  Egyptian  monuments,  it  appears  that  their  currency 
was  thick  rings  of  metal  Csee  Taylor's  Dlustrations  of  the  Bible,  from 
the  Monuments  of  Egypt,  p.  91,  derived  from  Wilkinson ;  see  also 
Hoskins,  pp.  330,  335,  similar  to  one  species  of  Irish  ring 
money.*)  These  rings  of  silver,  strung  together,  would  form 
bundles. 

There  was  a  currency  formerly  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  of  short 
small  bars  of  silver,  bent  double  into  the  form  of  a  fish-hook,  one 
inch  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  weighing  sixty-eight 
grains.  Some  ancient  Cingalese  characters  are  stamped  on  the  pieces, 
and  the  silver  seems  remarkably  pure.  The  coin  I  describe  is  one 
of  a  handful  given  by  a  priest  in  a  temple  at  Ceylon  to  Major  W. 
Y.  Moore,  of  the  54th  Regt  I  had  previously  seen  several  speci- 
mens of  this  singular  currency,  which  is  perfectly  analogous  with  the 
ring  money  of  Egypt  and  Ireland. 

Passing  over  other  passages  in  the  Bible  bearing  on  this  subject, 
I  will  now  refer  to  I  believe  the  last  in  which  a  payment  of  money 

*  Sir  William  Betham  has  shewn,  in  his  work  on  the  Irish  Ring  Money,  that  it  was 
based,  or  graduated,  on  a  scale  or  division  of  twelve  grains;  and  I  have  rarely  met  with  a 
specimen  in  good  preservation  whose  weight  did  not  answer  this  division.  In  the  Spring 
of  this  present  year  (1844),  Francis  Wise,  Esquire,  of  Cork,  was  personally  directing  an 
excavation,  in  a  field  of  his  in  the  north  liberties  of  the  city  of  Cork,  when  nine  pieces  of 
silver  ring  money  were  thrown  up  in  one  shovel-full  of  earth  (I  may  remark  that  those  in 
silver  are  very  rare).  Two  of  the  pieces  were  fragments,  and  seven  were  in  perfect  pre- 
servation ;  and  the  whole,  having  been  very  obligingly  lent  me,  were  weighed  separately 
by  a  silversmith,  who  returned  me  their  weights,  as  under,  all  of  which  it  will  be  observed 
divide,  without  any  fractions,  by  twelve  grains. 

No.  1  weighed  324  grains 
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is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  32nd  chapter  of  Jeremiah, 
9th  verse,  shortly  before  Jerusalem,  then  besieged  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Babylonian  army;  when  the 
prophet  was  directed  by  inspiration  to  make  a  purchase  of  land,  and 
thus  to  give  the  Divine  assurance  that  the  children  of  Israel,  as  a  nation, 
should  return  at  a  set  time  to  their  country.  Jeremiah  thus  records 
the  transaction,  "  And  I  bought  the  field  of  Hanameel,  my  uncle's 
son,  that  (was^  in  Anathoth,  and  weighed  him  the  money,  seventeen 
shekels  of  silver.** 

From  all^these  records,  duly  considered,  numismatists  are  decidedly 
of  opinion  that,  previous  to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Jews  had 
not  any  coinage,  but  that  the  precious  metals  passed  in  purchases  by 
weight.  Men  learned  in  languages  have  talked  of  the  beautiful 
coins  of  David,  of  Solomon,  and  other  sovereigns,  but  they  have 
never  shewn  them  to  us.  Numismatists  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
wherever  there  has  been  a  coinage  some  specimens  have  come  down 
to  us.  I  have  seen  the  Tetartobolion  Dichalcos,  or  quarter  obolus 
of  Athens,  weighing  only  2  J  grains,  and  more  than  two  thousand 
years  old.  I  have  a  silver  coin  of  central  India,  with  an  inscription 
on  it  in  the  Nagri  language,  which  weighs  only  half  a  grain  (and,  as 
a  contrast  to  these  humming-birds  of  coins,  I  may  mention  that  IVIr. 
Leycester  has  brought  from  Germany  a  dollar  inscribed,  "  Henricus 
Julius  Postulat  Episcopus  Haberstad,  Dux  Brunsvic  et  Lune.  1609," 
which  weighs  9  ounces,  Sj-  dwts.,  or  4,452  grains ;  and  Mr.  Woods, 
of  Cork,  has  one  of  the  Swedish  tile-shaped  copper  coins,  of  the  year 
1736.  Its  dimensions  are  9 J  inches  by  8  inches,  and  it  weighs  6  lbs. 
8  ounces  avoirdupois;  on  it  is  inscribed  "  4  Daler  Silf  Mynt") 

Returning  however  from  this  digression,  we  may  ask,  when  such 
spangles  of  metal  have  escaped  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  ages, 
and  have  made  good  their  peregrinations  to  these  ends  of  the  world — 
why  should  not  the  shekels  of  David  and  Solomon  have  also  escaped 
their  warfare  with  time  if  they  ever  had  an  existence  ?  After  the 
captivity  of  Babylon,  the  Jews,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  period 
of  their  independence  under  the  Maccabee  princes,  were  successively 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  most 
probably  had  the  coinage  of  their  rulers  as  their  currency.  At  least 
it  is  evident  from  the  reply  to  our  Saviour's  question,  of  "  Whose 
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is  this  image  and  superscription?"  that  under  the  Roman  dominion 
the  most  current  coins  were  those  of  the  Roman  emperor,  though  we 
know  that  the  Herodian  princes  did  also  coin  money.  We  may 
likewise  take  into  our  consideration  that,  from  the  days  of  Abraham, 
the  Hebrews  were  entirely  an  agricultural  race, — the  happiest  occu- 
pation of  mankind,  and  during  their  bondage  in  Egypt  their  only 
mechanical  acquirement  appears  to  have  been  the  compulsory 
manufacture  of  bricks.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any 
material  advance  in  the  arts  when  settled  in  Palestine,  for  even  in 
their  highest  prosperity  as  a  nation,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  we  find 
that  monarch  obliged  to  send  to  Tyre  for  workmen  to  build  his 
temple. 

We  have  not,  I  apprehend,  any  certain  knowledge  where  coinage 
in  its  present  form  of  circular  pieces  of  flattened  metal  had  its 
origin.  Herodotus  assigns  it  to  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor.  Writers  and 
numismatists  of  the  present  day  seem  more  inclined  to  suppose  that 
the  island  of  iEgina,  and  possibly  the  great  city  of  Argos,  are  entitled 
to  claim  the  honour.  At  first  the  coins  had  a  raised  impression  on 
one  side  only,  and  of  this  class  there  are  some  conjectured  to  have  been 
coined  eight  or  perhaps  nine  hundred  years  B.  c.  But  the  first  coins 
we  can  positively  assign  to  an  individual  are  those  of  Alexander  the 
First  of  Macedon,  about  five  hundred  years  b.  c.  Every  state  and 
almost  every  town  that  coined  money  had  its  peculiar  or  local  tjrpe, 
and  about  the  period  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  three  hundred  years 
b.  c,  the  Grecian  coinage  attained  an  ability  of  execution  which  we 
have  never  seen  rivalled.  The  Greek  coinage  may  be  considered 
rather  as  symbolical  than  historical ;  and  in  this  respect  the  Romans 
improved  on  it  by  making  their  coinage  both  symbolical  and 
historical.  There  is  great  excellence  of  work  on  the  Roman  coins, 
though  it  never  approached  the  Grecian,  and  after  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  rapidly  declined.  The  King  of  Bavaria  has  made  the 
Roman  coinage  his  model,  and  the  series  thus  far  is  chiefly  histo- 
rical. I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Counsellor  Lander  for  the 
translations  of  the  inscriptions,  which  are,  as  I  think  all  inscriptions, 
whether  on  coins  or  medals,  should  be,  in  the  language  of  the  country 
where  they  were  struck,  in  this  case,  German.  As  a  whole  their 
workmanship  is  very  good.     Some  of  the  figures,  to  our  eyes,  appear 

c2 
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clumsy ;  possibly  to  a  German  tlieir  solidity  may  be  a  beauty.  The 
series  very  properly  begins  a.d.  1825,  with  the  accession  of  King 
Louis  the  First  The  monarch  stands,  with  all  his  paraphernalia  of 
state ;  the  attitude  is  easy,  with  a  very  earnest  expression  of  counte- 
nance. The  Queen's  bust,  surrounded  by  those  of  her  children,  a.d. 
1828,  has  great  merit,  though  at  a  long  interval  from  Hedlinger's 
House  of  Vasa.  The  compositions  of  Prince  Otho  receiving  the 
Crown  of  Greece,  a.d.  1832,  and  Children  brought  to  their  Spiritual 
Tutor,  A.D.  1835,  are  both  graceful  and  dignified.  And  the  busts  of 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess,  a.d.  1842,  the  last  coin  of  the 
series,  are  particularly  attractive  and  engaging.  The  idea  and  the 
execution  of  this  series  are  alike  honourable  to  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
and  are  a  proof  that  he  has  studied  the  fine  arts  to  a  practical  and 
beneficial  purpose.  We  hope  that  his  example  may  lead  other  states 
to  improve  on  the  barbarism  of  mere  inscriptions  of  value  (the  *'  one 
shilling"  and  "sixpence''  of  England,  a.d.  1844!)  and  armorial 
bearings;  though  at  present  the  disposition,  and  total  want  of  all 
appreciation  of  the  fine  arts,  in  the  Master  of  our  own,*  and  the 
directors  of  the  other  Mints  of  Europe,  seems  to  insure  the  leaving 
of  King  Louis  the  First  of  Bavaria  **  alone  in  his  glory.^^ 

Richard  Sainthill. 


*  The  Mastership  of  the  Mint  being  a  political  appointment,  salary  not  suitability  has 
been  the  only  consideration  ;  and,  with  the  splendid  exception  of  Lord  Wallace,  a.  d. 
1825,  *'  the  oldest  *'  numismatist  has  never  witnessed  a  Master  with  the  slightest  taste  or 
feeling  for  the  Fine  Arts  ;  nor  does  a  tradition  even  exist  of  such  a  black  swan  since  the 
dajs  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  With  this  total  absence  of  all  directing  taste,  the  coin  itself 
was  manufactured  by  a  Company,  whose  gains  rose  as  the  coinage  descended.  And  the 
Mint  issues,  from  1790  to  1811,  exemplify  the  happy  combination  of  Masters  knowing 
nothing,  engravers  doing  nothing,  and  moneyers  making  money.  Two  palpable  nega- 
tives producing  one  very  gratifying  affirmative. 
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SERIES  OF  HISTORICAL  COINS  OF  BAVARIA, 

The  coins  are  all  of  the  same  size;  and  those  from  No.  1  to 
No,  24,  inclusive,  have  on  the  Obverse  a  bust,  engraved  by  C.  Voight, 
inscribed  in  German,  "Louis  1*^  King  of  Bavaria,"  and  under  the 
bust,  "  Ten  make  One  fine  Mark.*' 

Reverses. 

No.  1.  His  Majesty  in  his  full  robes,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand, 
leaning  on  a  table,  on  which  are  books.  Inscription,  "  Enters 
on  the  Government  of  the  Country,  13  Octr.  1825.'* 

No.  2.  A  wreath  of  laurel.  "  Removal  of  the  Establishment  of 
Louis  Maximilian,  High  Street  School,  from  Landshut  to 
Munich,  1826." 

No.  3.  Two  busts  looking  towards  each  other.  « 1826.^'  "  Its 
Crown  to  Merit ;'^  or,  "Let  Merit  have  its  Reward;'*  or,  "To 
the  worthiest  his  Crown.'*     "  Reichenbach  x  Fraunhofer." 

No.  4.  A  cross,  on  which  is  the  letter  "T,"  within  a  wreath  of  laurels. 
"1827."  "The  Queen  of  Bavaria  institutes  the  Order  of 
Teresa.*' 

No.  5.  Two  cornucopias,  united  by  the  caduceus.  "1827."  "Ba- 
varia and  Wurtemburgh  Customs'  Union  Ratified.** 

No.  6.  Portrait  of  his  Majesty,  on  a  cross  of  knighthood,  within  a 
wreath  of  oak  and  laurel.  "  1827."  "  Creation  of  the  Order 
of  Louis." 

No.  7.  A  column  standing  on  three  steps,  surmounted  by  a  crown. 
"  The  Column  of  the  Constitution,  erected  by  Count  Schoenborn. 
Consecrated  1828." 

No.  8.  Bust  of  the  Queen,  surrounded  by  those  of  her  eight  children. 
"The  Blessing  of  Heaven,  1828.** 

No.  9.  A  caduceus,  uniting  two  cornucopias,  with  armorial  bearings 
in  each  quarter.  "  1829.'*  "  Commercial  League  between  Ba- 
varia, Prussia,  Wurtemburgh,  and  Hesse." 
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No.  10.  A  female  sitting,  with  a  branch  of  oak  in  her  right  hand, 

her  left  arm  resting  on  a  column,  at  the  base  of  which  is  a  dog 

looking  up.     «  1830."     "  Bavaria's  Fidelity." 
No  11.  A  lion  rampant,  leaning  on  a  shield,  on  which  is  inscribed, 

"  Upright  and  Persevering,"  being  the  motto  of  the  kingdom  of 

Bavaria.     In  the  exergue,  "  1831." 
No.  12.  A  female,  whose  left  arm  leans  on  a  shield  (on  which 

are  the  arms  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece — ^a  cross),  offering 

a  crown,  in  her  right  hand,  to  a  young  man,  by  whose  side 

stands  a  lion.     "  1832."     "  Otho,  Prince  of  Bavaria,  first  King 

of  Greece.'* 
No.  13.  A  female  figure,  standing,  with  a  caduceus  in  her  right 

hand,  in  her  left  a  cornucopia ;  behind  her  the  prow  of  a  vessel 

and  an  anchor.     "  1833.'*     "  The  Customs'  Union  of  Prussia, 

Saxony,  Hesse,  and  Thuringen."  • 

No.  14.  An  obelisk.     1833.     "Memorial  of  the  30,000  Bavarians, 

who  met  their  Death  in  the  Russian  Campaign." 
No.  15.  An  oak  wreath;  within  it "  The  Diet''    "1834."   "Honour 

to  whom  Honour  is  due.'' 
No.  16.  A  gothic  building.     1834.     "  Memorial  of  the  Adherence 

of  Bavaria  to  the  Reigning  Family,  erected  at  Oberwittelsbach." 
No.  17.  A  female  seated,  with  a  caduceus  and  wreath  in  her  right 

hand,  her  left  arm  resting  on  a  winged  wheel;   a  milestone 

or  terminus  in  the   distance.      "First  Railroad   in  Germany 

with  Steam  Carriages,  from  Nuremburgh  to  Furth,  completed 

1835.*' 
No.  18.  A  caduceus,  between  two  branches  of  laurel.     1835.     "Ad- 

hesion  of  Baden  to  the  German  Customs'  Union." 
No.  19.  A  female  figure,  presenting  two  children  to  an  ecclesiastic. 

"Restoration  of  the  Benedictine  Schools,  1835." 
No.  20.  A  sovereign,  seated  in  a  chair,  on   an  elevated  pedestal, 

resting  on  lions  (the  emblems  of  Bavaria),  between  which  is  a 

monk  standing  (the  arms  of  Munich).     "Memorial  of  King 

Maximilian    Joseph,   erected  by  the    chief    or  capital   City, 

Munich,  1835." 
No-  21.  A  gothic  building.     1835.     "Memorial  of  the  parting  of 

Queen  Teresa  from  her  son  King  Otho.     Ercitted  at  Aibling 

by  the  Ladies  of  Bavaria.*' 
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No.  22.  A  female  leaning  on  a  column^  on  which  is  a  caduceus. 

"Erection  of  the  Bavarian  Pledge  Bank,  1835.'* 
No.  23.  A  gothic  building,  1836.     "  Bavaria  erects  the  Chapel  of 

Otho  at  Kiefersfelden,  to  commemorate  King  Otho's  Departure 

from  his  Fatherland.'* 
No.  24.  A  cross,  on  which  is  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel,  between 

a  wreath  of  oak  and  laurel.     "The  Order  of  Saint  Michael, 

destined  for  an  Order  to  reward  Services.     1837." 

With  the  next  coin,  the  size  continuing  the  same,  we  have  a  new 
bust  of  the  King,  and  the  weight  of  the  coin  is  increased.  The  pre- 
ceding coins  were  in  value  ten  to  the  Fine  Mark.  No.  25,  and  the 
succeeding,  are  seven  to  the  Fine  Mark,  and  this  value  is  placed  on 
the  edge  of  the  coin.  The  edges  of  the  preceding  coins  have  the 
same  horizontal  milling  as  the  English  coinage  since  1816. 

The  portrait  of  the  King  on  the  first  twenty-four  coins  is  ably- 
engraved  ;  Voight  discarding  the  ridiculous  wreath  of  laurel  (as 
Wyon  also  did  from  the  English  coinage  in  the  same  year,  1825). 
The  countenance  of  Louis  has  great  living  earnestness  and  animation 
of  expression.  The  second  bust,  commencing  with  coin  No.  25,  is 
on  a  larger  scale  than  the  first ;  the  workmanship  has  more  breadth 
and  a  higher  and  more  delicate  finish,  the  expression  quiet  and 
extremely  dignified ;  shewing  that  between  the  years  1825  and  1837 
C.  Voight  had  much  improved  as  an  engraver. 

On  the  edge  of  the  coins  **Drey  Einhalb  Gulden,  vii.  E:  f:  m:" 
"  Three  and  one  half  Guldens.     Seven  to  One  Fine  Mark.^^ 

No.  25.  A  female  figure,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  balance,  in  her 

left  a  cornucopia ;  a  coining  screw-press  in  the  distance,  with 

three  coats  of  arms  on  each  side  the  field  of  the  coin. .   "  Coinage 

Union  of  the  South  German  States.     1837." 
No.  26.  A  circle  of  eight  wreaths,  bound  together  by  ribbons.    "  The 

Division  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria  restored  on  Historical 

Grounds.     1838.^' 
No.  27.  An  armed  knight  on  horseback.     "  Equestrian  Statue  of 

Maximilian  1^*,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  erected  by  King  Louis  l^^. 

1839.''     • 


'T    i"l    ■  ■        • 
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No.  28.  Statue  on  a  pedestal.      "  Full-length    Statue  of   Albert 

Durer  erected  at  Nuremburgh.     1840/' 
No.  29.  Statue  on  a  pedestal.     '^  Full-length  statue  of  John  Paul 

Frederick  Richter  erected  at  Bayreuth.     1841." 
No.  30.  A  temple.     «  Walhalla.     1842." 
No.  31.  Busts  of   a  prince    and    princess.     ''Maximilian  Crown 

Prince  of  Bavaria,   and  Mary  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia. 

Married  12  October,  1842,'' 


THE  USE  OF  THE  SAMARITAN  LANGUAGE  BY  THE 
JEWS  UNTIL  THE  REIGN  OF  HADRLAN,  deduced 
FBOH  THE  COINS  OF  JUDEA. — In  a  Letter  to  J.  B.  Beeone,  Eaq.f 
F.S.A,,  4'c-  4^c.  (jint  •published  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle). 


Weight  of  the  Shekel  of  Simon  Maecabeiu,  213*4  tm;  grains  uid  deoimd  puta. 
Weight  of  the  >il>er  Denuius  of  Tnjui,  reMrnck  b;  Simon  Bar-oDchab,  iB  giuni  traj. 
Both  coiiu  ue  in  the  Britiah  Huwam. 


Letter  of  the  -Kct.  Br.  K  Hitwka  to  Richard  SainthilL 


Dear  Sir,  KUlyleagh,  ^th  Ju^,  1851. 

I  THIS  morning  received  jour  letter  of  die  7th,  with  sulplmr  caats  of  s 
cylinder  and  coin  of  Simon  Bar'Cochab.  I  was  not  before  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  coins  of  his,  not  haring  much  knowledge  as  to  any 
description  of  medals.  The  legend  about  the  bnnch  of  grapes  is  clearly 
pvav.  All  the  letters  but  the  last  are  perfect.  This  is  "  Simeon,"  the 
proper  name  of  "  Bar-cochab  "  33t3"ia  "  son  of  the  star."  On  the  other 
side  we  have  oWn*  nnn^,  the  first  word  may  mean  "  for  the  restoring 
(^"  the  other  ia  "  Jerusalem."  I  am  not  satisfied  as  to  the  first  word,  the 
third  letter  may  not  be  a  n,  and  if  it  be  the  word  is  not  correct  Hebrew 
for  what  I  take  it  to  be.     Perhaps  Eckhel  or  Bayer  explains  it. 

I  am  by  no  means  surpriaed  at  this  character  being  in  use  as  the  national 
daracter  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.     GieBeniuB  has  shewn  that 
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the  square  Hebrew  characters  now  used  by  the  Jews  are  derived  from  the 
Palmyrene ;  and,  if  I  recollect  right,  he  thinks  that  they  were  not  invented 
till  the  third  or  fourth  century.  The  tradition  of  their  having  been 
brought  from  Babylon  is  rejected  by  every  orientalist  of  character  at  the 
present  day;  and,  as  you  justly  obsei've,  the  fact  of  the  Babylonians 
having  used  arrow-headed  characters  would  refute  it.  Had  they  adopted 
Babylonian  characters  they  would  have  used  arrow-headed  ones. 

I  was  not  aware  of  your  having  published  against  this  opinion  in  1829. 
Then  it  was  pretty  generally  received,  but  it  has  since  fallen  into  disrepute. 

The  cylinder,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  met  with  an  accident.  I  attempted  to 
take  an  impression  of  the  inscription,  with  a  view  to  see  the  characters  in 
their  proper  position,  and  the  heat  caused  it  to  break  in  the  middle. 

The  original  was  evidently  used  as  a  seal,  and  so  are  several  other 
cylinders,  but  the  majority  have  the  characters  in  their  proper  positions 
(not  reversed  as  here). 

Though  I  know  the  values  of  all  the  characters,  I  cannot  conjecture  the 
interpretation  of  the  sentence  which  they  compose. 

Do  you  wish  for  the  cast  back  ?  If  you  do,  write  me  word  and  I  will 
send  them. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Edw.  Hincks. 


My  dear  Sir,  Cork,  July  28<A,  1851. 

I  HAVE  to  apologise  to  the  Numismatic  Society,  for  soliciting  their 
indulgence,  and  calling  their  attention,  not  so  much  to  a  numismatic 
subject,  as  to  the  consequences  of  a  numismatic  subject,  to  the 
evidence  aflForded — and,  in  my  mind,  to  the  proof  established — by 
the  Samaritan  inscriptions  on  the  coins  of  Judea,  that  the  Jews 
did  not  change  their  language  and  character  of  writing  during  or  on 
their  return  from  the  captivity  at  Babylon ;  but  that  they  retained 
the  use  of  the  Samaritan  character,  and  consequently  language, 
certainly  down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  when  we  lose  sight  of 
them  as  a  nation. 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  really  astounding  ignorance  and  popular 
delusion  which  exists  even  at  this  moment  in  England,  as  to  the  sup- 
posed "  only  three  farthings  of  Queen  Anne,"  and  their  consequent 
priceless  value,  we  should  be  very  indulgent  to  a  similar  ignorance 
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and  misappreheDsIon  so  generally  existing  among  biblical  scholars — 
men  most  deeply  learned  indeed  in  all  the  depths  and  obscurities  of  the 
sacred  and  deceased  languages  of  the  East,  but  totally  uninformed 
and  practically  unacquainted  with  the  Coinage  of  the  East ;  as  an 
instance  of  which,  I  may  refer  to  a  letter  of  the  celebrated  author  of 
a  Chronology  of  the  Bible,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hales,  of  Killesendra,  in 
Ireland,  dated  Jan.  14th,  1819,  in  reply  pardy  to  one  of  mine,  on  a 
so-called  "Hebrew  medal"  of  our  Saviour,  in  which  I  maintained 
that  the  Samaritan  language  had  continued  to  be  used  by  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  Babylon,  which  Prideaux  states  to  have  been 
in  the  year  536  before  Christ ;  that  coinage  commenced  in  Judea 
with  Simon  Maccabeus,  143  years  before  Christ,  and  that  the 
inscriptions  on  the  (*.oins  were  in  the  Samaritan  character;  those 
purporting  to  be  Jewish  coins,  with  the  square  or  Chaldaic  charac- 
ters, being,  comparatively,  modem  forgeries. 

For  these  opinions,  Dr.  Hales  pronounced  me  ignorant  and 
presumptuous  ;  and  asserted  tliat  "  the  silver  shekels  of  David  and 
Solomon's  reign  are  as  exquisitely  beautiful  in  their  engraving,  and 
elegance  of  the  sacred  character,  as  they  are  genuine ;"  that  "  the 
Samaritan  character  was  a  ruder  imitation  of  the  beautiful  sacred 
character  on  the  ancient  coins  f  and  that  "  the  Samaritan  rude  cha- 
racter was  supplanted  by  the  elegant  Chaldee  after  the  captivity 
and  before  the  time  of  Christ.'^  ("  A  Short  Memoir  of  an  Antique 
Medal,  1819,"  pages  40  and  41.) 

On  this  I  may  notice  that,  according  to  the  chronology  adopted  in 
our  authorised  version  of  the  Bible,  the  reigns  cf  David  and  Solomon 
extend  from  the  year  1055  to  975  before  Christ ;  while  the  earliest 
Greek  coin  that  can  be  certainly  and  positively  assigned  is  to 
Alexander  the  First  of  Macedon,  whose  reign  commenced  about  the 
year  500  B.C.,  and  that  there  is  not  any  Coinage  of  the  native  or 
Pharaonic  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  whose  rule  extended  down  to  525 
B.C.  How  great  then  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  a  people  so 
low  in  mechanical  ability  in  the  reign  of  Saul  as  to  be  without 
smiths  (1  Sam.  xiv.  19),  and  obliged,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  to 
hire  Tyrian  workmen  to  build  "  the  Temple,"  whose  dimensions  were 
only  105  feet  in  length,  35  feet  in  breadth,  and  52^  feet  in  height, 
yet  coined  money  centuries  before  the  Greeks ;  an  art  which  even 
their  neighbours,  the  builders  of  the  pyramids,  never  attained  to. 
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As  before  noticed,  the  Jews  returned  from  the  captivity  of 
Babylon  b.c,  536,  and  Judea  remained  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  then  of  the  Macedonian,  until  the  Maccabee  family,  by 
their  valour  and  policy,  recovered  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
the  kingdom,  B.C.  143,  when  Simon  Maccabeus  was  chosen  high 
priest  and  sovereign  of  Judea  by  the  people,  and  was  also  so  acknow- 
ledged by  Demetrius  II.  King  of  Syria,  Judea  having  been  part  of 
that  kingdom,  in  the  partition  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great 
on  his  death ;  and  Antiochus  VII.,  the  successor  of  Demetrius,  when 
confirming  his  brother's  treaty  with  Simon,  adds — "  I  give  thee 
leave,  also,  to  coin  money  for  thy  country,  with  thine  own  stamp  ^ 
(Maccabees,  xv.  6),  a  convincing  proof  (if  any  doubt  existed  on  the 
subject)  that  the  Jews  never  had  been  allowed  to  coin  money  by 
their  Persian  or  Greek  masters ;  the  privilege  of  coining  in  the  East, 
then  as  now,  indicating  the  supreme  and  sovereign  power.  Our 
own  East  India  Company,  until  very  lately  (in  William  the  Fourth's 
reign),  coined  most  of  their  money  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Mogul; 
and  Mohammed  Alee  Pasha,  and  his  successors  in  Egypt,  have 
coined  only  in  the  name  of  the  reigning  Grand  Seignor. 

From  Prideaux  I  have  compiled  this  view  of  the  rulers  of  Judea^ 
of  the  Maccabee  and  Herodian  families. 


MACCABEE  FAMILY. 

MATTATfflAS 

JuDAS  Maccabeus 

Jonathan  Maccabeus  . 

Simon  Maccabeus,  1st  Prince    . 

John  Hyrcanus,  2nd  Prince 

Aristobulus,  1st  King 

Alexander  Janneus,  2nd  King 

Alexandra,  Queen 

Hyrcanus,  for  three  months  3rd  King 

Aristobulus,  4th  King 

Hyrcanus,  restored  by  Pompey 


B.  c. 

168 

166 

161 

143 

135 

107 

106 

79 

70 

70 

63 


HERODIAN  FAMILY. 


Antipater,  Procurator  of  Judea 
Herod,  his  Son,  Governor  of  Galilee 


B.  c. 

47 
47 
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B.C. 


Hyrcanus,  deposed,  and  Antigonus,  younger  son  of  Aris- 

tobulus,  made  King  of  Judea  by  the  Parthians  .  40 

Herod  the  Great,  declared  King  of  Judea  by  the  Ro- 
man Senate  .....  40 
Established  as  King  by  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  .  37 

Antigonus,  at  the  solicitation  of  Herod,  put  to  death  by 

order  of  Mark  Antony  ....  37 

Htrcanus,  put  to  death  by  Herod         ...  30 

Archelaus        \ 

Herod  Antipas  [  succeed  Herod,  their  Father. 

Philip  / 

The  independence  of  Judea  being  acknowledged  by  the  King  of 
Syria,  by  Greece,  and  by  Rome,  as  also  the  election  of  Simon  Mac- 
cabeus by  the  Jews  as  their  High  Priest  and  Prince  three  Imndred 
and  ninety-three  years  after  their  return  from  the  captivity  in 
Babylon,  we  are  informed  in  the  1st  Book  of  Maccabees,  xiii.  42: 
**  Then  the  people  of  Israel  began  to  write  in  their  instruments  and 
contracts,  in  the  first  year  of  Simon  the  High  Priest,  the  governor 
and  leader  of  the  Jews.'^ 

And  on  the  Coinage  which,  in  the  exercise  of  his  sovereign  power, 
Simon  now  struck,  the  dates  are  from  the  era  of  Jewish  freedom. 
I  believe  that  they  are  only  in  silver  and  copper ;  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  in  gold.  The  silver  coins  are  shekels  and  half-shekels;  the 
copper  coins  are  about  the  size  of  our  halfpence  and  farthings ;  how 
denominated  I  am  ignorant  The  type  of  the  silver  coins  is  generally 
on  the  obverse  the  pot  of  manna;  on  the  reverse  Aaron's  rod  budded. 
One  variety  has,  obverse,  a  building,  which  Bayer,  page  145,  con- 
siders to  represent  the  monument  that  Simon  erected  at  Modin,  to 
the  memory  of  his  father  and  brothers  (see  1  Maccabees,  xiii.  30) ; 
reverse  a  thistle.*  The  copper  coins  are  much  more  abundant  than 
the  silver,  and  have  a  great  variety  of  types — the  pot  of  manna,  a 
vine  leaf,  bunch  of  grapes,  palm  tree,  citron  tree,  and  fruits  detached 
and  in  baskets ;  and  in  Bayer's  6th  plate,  No.  3,  is  a  copper  coin, 
having,  on  the  obverse,  a  lyre  with  three  strings ;  reverse,  a  palm 
branch  within  a  wreath.     The  dates  given  by  Bayer,  page  171,  are 

*  See  Vignette  in  page  25. 
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^- First/'  "Second/'  "Third,"  "Fourth  Year."  Thus,  obverse, 
"  Shekel  of  Israel,  Year  One ;"  reverse,  "  Jerusalem  the  Holy." 
On  another,  reverse,  "The  Redemption  of  Israel,  Year  One." 
Another,  obverse,  "Simon;"  reverse,  "Liberation  of  Jerusalem." 
Another,  obverse,  "  Simon,  Prince  of  Israel ;"  reverse,  "  Redemption 
of  Israel,  Year,"  &c.  In  his  sixth  plate  Bayer  gives  coins  in  silver 
and  copper  having  on  them  the  name  of  Simon,  but  without  any 
year  or  date.  All  these  coins  have  their  inscriptions  in  Samaritan 
characters ;  and  these  characters  only  are  used  on  the  coins  of  the 
succeeding  princes  of  the  Asmonean  family,  John  Hyrcanus,  (Bayer, 
page  190,)  Alexander  Janneus  and  Aristobulus,  (Bayer,  page  202,) 
until  you  reach  the  last  reign,  that  of  Antigonus,  (who,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Judea  by  the  Parthians, 
whose  coins  bore  inscriptions  in  the  Greek  language).  Of  this 
prince  Bayer,  page  183,  gives  a  copper  coin,  obverse,  in  Greek 
characters,  "  Antigonus,  the  King  /'  reverse,  in  Samaritan  characters, 
"  Hyrcanus,  the  High  Priest." 

Herod  the  First,  or  the  Great,  as  he  is  usually  called,  was  an 
Idumaean.  Idumsea  was  conquered  by  John  Hyrcanus,  b.c.  129, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  either  to  quit  the  country  or  profess 
the  Jewish  religion.  Herod  may,  therefore,  have  been  no  Jew  at 
heart  and  in  belief;  and,  owing  his  elevation  to  the  throne  to  the 
decree  of  the  Roman  Senate,  through  the  influence  of  Mark  Antony 
and  Octavius,  policy  and  probably  inclination  led  him  to  adopt  names 
and  customs  complimentary  to  the  power  by  which  he  was  upheld  in 
Judea.  When  he  rebuilt  Samaria  he  called  it  Sebaste«  as  also 
another  city  which  he  built,  Caesarea,  in  honour  of  Augustus.  The 
Jewish  Coinage  was  assimilated  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  depen- 
dencies of  Rome,  by  having  Greek  inscriptions  on  both  sides,  and 
types  apparently  borrowed  from  the  coins  of  Syria  and  Macedon.  All 
the  Herodian  dynasty  continued  the  Greek  inscriptions,  and  the 
latter  princes  added  the  busts  of  the  reigning  Emperors  of  Rome. 
On  some  of  the  coins  of  Agrippa  the.  Second  we  have  the  taber- 
naculum,  or  umbrella,  the  eastern  type  of  royalty,  inscription, 
"  Basileus  Agrippa."  The  antiquity  and  permanence  of  this  type  is 
curious  and  interesting.  Mr.  Layard's  discoveries  at  Nimroud  shew 
it  as  the  indication  of  sovereignty  at  least  B.C.  1250.  We  find  it 
again  at  Persepolis,  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  b.c.  521.     It 
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appears  on  a  rupee  which  I  have  of  Shah  AUum,  coined  at  Delhi, 
A.H.  1218,  A.D.  1803,  and  on  a  papal  "Sede  Vacante'^  coin,  a.d.  1829, 
a  period  of  more  than  3,000  years  from  the  Nimroud  sculptures. 

We  now  come  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  when  a 
rebellion  was  raised  against  the  Roman  power  in  Judea,  headed  by  a 
Jew  named  Simion  or  Simeon  Bar-chochab  (Simon,  son  of  the  star). 
And  there  have  come  down  to  us  a  number  of  Greek  and  Roman 
coins  (more  I  believe  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter),  of  the  pre- 
ceding Emperor  Trajan,  restruck,  and  now  bearing  Jewish  types ; 
and  inscriptions  with  the  same  Samaritan  characters  as  are  on  the 
coins  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  and  the  other  Asmonean  princes,  but  with 
traces  of  the  imperial  types  and  inscriptions  remaining  visible  and 
legible.  These  coins  are  described  by  many  writers ;  but  I  shall 
refer  only  to  Bayer,  pp.  237,  238,  and  Supplement,  13 — 17  ;  and  to 
Eckhel,  "Doctrina  Numorimi  Veterum,^'  vol.  iii.  pp.  471 — 477, 
where  the  various  specimens  are  fully  described,  and  the  cabinets  in 
which  they  were  are  specified.  I  pass  them  by,  however,  to  come  to 
one  of  the  actual  cdins,  which  is  within  our  reach  and  examination, 
being  in  the  British  Museum,  and  as  more  satisfactory  and  decisive 
on  the  question.  It  is  a  silver  denarius  of  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
which  bore  his  bust  on  the  obverse,  inscribed  "  Trajano  Aug.  Ger. 
Dae.  P.M.  Imp.;"  and  on  the  reverse  was  the  figure  of  Arabia,  with 
a  camel  standing  close  to  her  on  her  right,  over  which  Arabia  extends 
her  arm,  holding  in  it  a  branch,  possibly  of  palm,  with  .this  inscrip- 
tion, continued  from  the  obverse,  "  Cos.  v.  P.P.;  S.P.Q.R.  Optimo 
Princ.^' 

On  the  obverse,  the  coin  now  bears  a  bunch  of  grapes,  with  the 
with  the  word,  in  Samaritan  characters,  ^^  Simion."  All  the  back 
part  of  Trajan's  bust,  the  ribbon  and  neck,  remain  distinctly  in 
outline.  On  the  reverse  are  two  trumpets,  and  in  Samaritan 
characters,  "  Lacherut  Jerusalem,^^  or  **  Liberation  of  Jerusalem  ;" 
the  arm  of  Arabia,  palm  branch,  and  head  and  breast  of  the  camel, 
remain  visible  in  outline ;  and  the  coin  is,  as  to  its  Jewish  type  and 
inscriptions,  in  the  very  finest  preservation.* 

These  details  establish  as  facts, — That,  393  years  after  their  return 
from  captivity  in  Babylon,  or  B.C.  143,  the  Jews  first  coined  money 

*  See  Vignette  in  page  25. 
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under  a  ruler,  who,  being  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  combined  in  him- 
self the  oflSces  of  High  Priest  and  Prince  of  Judea,  after  a  bloody- 
war,  by  which  they  had  preserved  their  religion  and  recovered  their 
independence  as  a  nation.  That  the  types  of  this  Coinage  were 
Jewish  and  sacerdotal,  with  inscriptions  in  the  Samaritan  characters, 
allusive  to  their  newly-acquired  freedom,  and  the  person  and  family 
by  whom  they  had  been  guided  in  the  arduous  contest  That  these 
Samaritan  inscriptions  continued  to  be  used  on  their  Coinage  until 
the  Asmonean  family  were  destroyed  by  a  foreign,  and  probably 
Pagan,  dynasty,  the  Ilerodian,  which  brought  in  Greek  types  and 
Greek  inscriptions. 

That  about  a.d.  130,  or  perhaps  rather  earlier,  the  religious 
enthusiasm  which  had  raised  the  nation  against  the  Syrians,  drove 
them  into  resistance  against  their  Roman  masters,  and  a  Coinage  is 
struck  with  inscriptions  again  Samaritan,  and  with  types  again 
national,  and  allusive  to  their  then  circumstances;  for,  as  Moses 
(Numb.  X.)  had  commanded  two  trumpets  to  be  made  to  summon 
the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel  to  their  civil  and  religious  duties,  so 
Bar-cochab  places  two  trumpets  on  the  Coinage  now,  to  summon  the 
Jewish  nation  to  a  warfare,  for  their  religion  and  their  lives.  In  this 
warfare  he  failed,  and  a.d.  134  Bether,  or  Bethoron,  after  a  siege  of 
three  years,  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  Bar^-chochab  and  his 
followers  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  '^  In  this  war  580,000  lives 
were  destroyed."  (Sephardiniy  by  Finn,  page  35.)  The  considera- 
tion of  these  circumstances,  I  may  repeat,  convinces  me  that  the 
Jews  did  not  change  their  language,  or  its  character,  during  their 
captivity  in  Babylon ;  that  on  their  return  the  Samaritan  was  the 
national  language  and  character,  and  continued  so  down  to  their  final 
dispersion  as  a  nation,  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  a.d.  134  ;  and,  as 
we  naturally  cling,  in  adversity,  to  what  has  been  our  pride  in 
prosperity,  the  probability  is,  that  for  centuries  afterwards  the  dis- 
persed and  wandering  Jews  continued  to  speak  and  to  write  in  the 
Samaritan  of  Israel  and  Judea. 

It  has  been  (literally  as  I  think)  assumed^  by  some  learned  men, 
and  taken  by  their  unlearned  followers  as  a  matter-of-course  fact, 
that  the  Jews  lost  their  Samaritan  writing  and  language  during  their 
captivity  of  seventy  years ;  and  adopted,  on  their  return  to  Judea, 
the  language  and  writing  of  Babylon,  which  is  further  assumed  to 
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have  been  the  Chaldaic,  as  we  now  understand  it,  with  the  square  or 
Hebrew  character.  But  I  have  never  seen  any  proof  adduced,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  any  can  be  given.  The  only  shadow  that  might 
give  rise  to  such  a  suspicion,  that  I  am  aware  of,  is  in  Nehemiah, 
ix.  7,  8  ;  but  remember  also  that  this  occurred  103  years  after  their 
return  from  Babylon,  when,  on  Nehemiah's  second  coming  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  found  the  people  and  the  priesthood  assimilating  to  their 
pagan  neighbours ;  and,  among  other  reformations,  he  had  them  in- 
structed in  the  law  of  Moses.  ^^  And  the  Levites  caused  the  people 
to  understand  the  law,  and  the  people  [stood]  in  their  place.  So 
they  read  in  the  book,*  in  the  law  of  God,  distinctly,  and  gave  the 
sense,  and  caused  [them]  to  understand  the  reading.'" 

I  take  this  transaction  to  have  been  analogous  to  our  Church 
Oatechism,  or  other  commentaries,  or  the  instructions  given  by  the 
clergy  to  the  young  and  the  ignorant  of  their  congregations.  And 
we  are  afterwards  informed  that  the  people  rejoiced  "  because  they 
had  understood  the  words  that  were  declared  unto  them."  (v.  12.) 

The  seventy  years'  captivity  of  the  Jews  is  considered  to  have 
commenced  when  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  away  King  Jehoiachin 
.and  ten  thousand  of  the  nobility  and  superior  classes  to  Babylon. 
But  the  nation  at  large  remained  eleven  years  longer,  when,  on 
Zedekiah's  rebellion,  Jerusalem  was  burnt,  and  Judea  left  desolate. 
This,  therefore,  reduces  the  residence  in  Babylon  of  the  larger 
portion  of  the  people,  to  rather  l^s  than  sixty  years.     Bearing  these 


*  From  **  A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Dundee  Missionary  Society,  October  26th, 
1812.     By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D."  page  7. 

^  In  no  age  of  the  church,  indeed,  does  it  appear  that  the  one  instrument  ever  super- 
seded the  other ;  or  that,  upon  the  mere  existence  of  the  written  word  among  the  people, 
the  hearing  of  that  word  was  ever  dispensed  with  as  a  superfluous  exercise.  When  Ezra  f 
receiyed  the  written  law,  there  is  no  doubt  that  copies  of  it  would  spread  and  multiply  in 
the  country  ;  yet  this  was  not  enough  in  the  eye  of  that  great  Jewish  reformer.  He  him- 
self opened  the  book  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  and  they  stood  up.  He  had  priests  and 
IcTites  along  with  him  ;  and  we  are  told  in  Nehoniah,  that  they  not  only  '  read  in  the 
book  the  law  of  GK>d  distinctly,  but  they  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  the  people  to  under- 
stand the  reading.'  And  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  reading  and  expounding  of 
the  law  was  not  acted  upon  on  one  solitary  occasion,  but  that  from  the  days  of  Ezra  it 
formed  a  permanent  institution  among  the  Jews." 

t  **  G'est  lui  (Ezra)  qui  recueUlit  et  qui  revit  lea  Livres  qui  ferment  le  Canon  de 
TEcriture  Sainte ;  ce  qui  le  fit  appeller  par  les  Hebreux,  Le  Prince  des  Docteurs  de 
la  Loi."     Dictionnaire  Historique,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  586.  Paris,  1777. 

VOL.  IL  D 
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circumstances  in  recollection,  the  probability  is,  that  most  of  the 
Jews  who  returned  to  Judea,  under  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  were  the 
children  of  those  taken  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  or,  at  the 
furthest,  grandchildren,  brought  up  at  the  knees  of  those  captives, 
and  by  them  taught  and  instructed  in  the  language,  laws,  and 
religion  of  Sion,  now  doubly  dear  to  the  exile  and  the  slave.  And, 
as  the  tottering  infant  clung  to  those  knees  for  support,  or  stood  by 
them,  in  holy  wonder,  listening  to  the  account  of  the  glories  of  that 
temple,  now  no  more !  and  of  the  loveliness  of  that  land  of  milk  and 
honey,  of  the  vine  and  the  pomegranate,  which  the  speaker  could 
never  hope  to  see  again,  how  bitter  may  have  arisen,  in  the  soul  of 
many  an  ancient,  the  feeling  and  the  sad  conviction,  that  for  his 
idolatries  and  other  transgressions,  wliile  in  Judea,  against  the 
ordinances  of  Jehovah,  and  the  warnings  of  his  prophets,  this  inno- 
cent and  helpless  child  was  an  outcast  from  Israel,  and  heathen 
lords  had  dominion  over  him. 

We  know,  from  Ezra,  iv.  12,  that  some  of  the  captives  taken  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  were  present  "when 
tlie  builders  laid  the  foundation  of  tlie  temple  of  the  Lord"  in  the 
second  year  of  their  return.  The  prophet  Daniel,  who  is  suppose^ 
to  have  been  carried  captive  to  Babylon  with  King  Jehoiachin,  was 
living  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  in  which  year  Cyrus  issued  his 
decree,  allowing  the  Jews  to  return  to  Jerusalem. 

Now,  as  human  nature  is  essentially  the  same  at  all  periods,  we 
may  ask  ourselves  what  would  we  most  likely  do  if  captives  in  a 
foreign  land,  but  ftdly  believing  that,  as  a  nation,  we  were  to  return 
to  our  native  land  at  a  certain  and  appointed  time  ?  The  prophet 
Jeremiah  having  announced  to  them  that  "  the  captivity"  was  to 
end  in  seventy  years,  the  answer,  I  tliink,  will  be,  we  shoidd  learn 
the  language  of  tlie  coimtry  in  which  we  were  captives,  for  our  own 
convenience ;  but  we  should  continue  the  use  of  our  own  language, 
and  anxiously  bring  up  our  children,  bom  there,  in  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  it.  Is  not  this  the  custom  and  practice  of  the  Jews, 
all  over  the  world,  at  this  present  moment  ?  They  speak  and  write 
the  language  of  the  nation  in  which  they  happen  to  reside,  but  they 
also  retain  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  and  use  it  only  in  their 
religious  services  and  books,  and  private  conversation ;  though  now 
without  any  definite  idea  of  any  return,  as  a  nation,  to  Judea ;  nor. 
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indeed,  so  far  as  my  limited  intercourse  with  Jews  enables  me  to 
judge,  have  they  the  slightest  wish  to  quit  England  for  Judea. 

Very  different,  however,  on  this  subject,  were  the  feelings  of  the 
Jews  when  captives  in  Babylon,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  prophet 
Daniel's  prayer,  when  he  considered  the  period  of  seventy  years 
drawing  to  its  close.  (Dan.  ix.)  Read  also  Ps.  cxxxvii.,  "  By  the 
rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remem- 
bered Zion;"  where  to  the  bitterness  of  exile  is  added  the  still  deeper 
bitterness  of  retributive  vengeance  against  their  captors.  "O 
daughter  of  Babylon  who  art  to  be  destroyed,  happy  (shall  he  be) 
that  rewardeth  thee  as  thou  hast  served  us,  Happy  (shall  he  be) 
that  taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones."  And  so 
conformable  to  that  of  the  nation  must  this  feeling  have  been,  and  so 
perfectly  justifiable  must  it  have  been  considered,  that  the  composi- 
tion was  admitted  into  the  sacred  canon,  and  consequently  formed 
part  of  the  service  of  the  subsequent  temple  at  Jerusalem.  People 
so  feeling,  and  wanting  only  the  opportunity  of  so  acting,  would 
never  give  up  their  own  language  for  that  of  those  whom  they  so 
detested. 

These  were  my  views  of  this  subject  in  1819,  since  which  the 
publication  of  the  researches  of  Rich,  Porter,  Botta,  Layard,  and 
Rawlinson,  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  over  it,  and  strengthened 
probabilities  into  certainties.  At  Nimroud  we  find  existing  evidences 
that,  from  a  period  of  at  least  1250  B.C.,  which  we  can  follow  down 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
B.C.  330,  "  the  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed  character  appears  to  have 
been  in  general  use  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and,  at  various 
periods,  in  Persia,  Media,  and  Armenia.^^  No  other  character  of 
writing  is  met  with  *  on  the  buildings,  sculptures,  and  bricks,  at  Nineveh 

*  Dr.  Layard,  in  his  ''  Nineveh  and  its  Remains/*  vol.  ii.  pp.  164-166,  mentions  the 
curtive  character  which  **  may  have  been  used  in  documents  of  a  private  nature,  or  for 
records  of  public  events  of  minor  importance ; "  and  gives  specimens  of  this  character, 
"  on  fragments  of  potteiy  found  at  Nimroud  ;  *'  and  states,  **  that  it  has  also  been  found 
on  Babylonian  bricks  of  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.**  But,  had  the  Jews  changed  their 
character  of  writing  at  Babylon,  we  may  feel  assured  that  they  would  not  have  adopted 
the  inferior  Cursive  for  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  even  if  they  had,  that  would  equally 
overthrow  the  assertion  of  their  having  adopted  at  Babylon  the  square  Chaldaic  character 
which  they  now  use,  and  against  which  supposition  there  is  this  prima  ftuiie  fact,  that  no 
such  character  appears  on  any  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  or  Persian  remains,  as  the  present 
square  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic.     I  am  no  scholar,  but  I  understand  frcMn  what  the  learned 

d2 
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or  at  Babylon ;  consequently,  had  the  Jews  changed  their  language 
and  character  of  writing  at  Babylon,  they  must  have  brought  home 
the  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed.  This  strikes  me  as  quite  decisive  of 
the  question,  for  no  one  has  yet  dreamed  of  the  arrow-headed 
character  ever  having  been  used  in  Judea.  Had  the  Jews  adopted  at 
and  brought  home  from  Babylon  the  language  and  characters  which 
we  now  know  to  have  been  spoken  and  written  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Cyrus,  that  is,  the  arrow-headed,  Layard,  Rawlinson,  and  Hincks 
would  not  have  been  puzzling  their  brains  to  decypher  the  records 
disinterred  at  Nineveh  and  elsewhere,  after  their  sleep  of  3000  years. 
They  would  have  been  in  the  present  mother  tongue  of  Rabbi  Adler, 
and  the  synagogue  of  St  Mary  Axe,  London ;  and,  by  this  time,  we 
should  probably  be  as  well  informed  of  the  building  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  as  we  are  of  that  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

I  shall  now  ask  those  who  assume  that,  in  a  captivity  of  seventy 
years  at  furthest,  the  Jews  must  have  changed  their  language, — what 
became  of  the  language  which  Jacob  and  his  family  took  down  with 
them  into  Egypt,  which  we  know  differed  from  the  Egyptian,  as 
Joseph,  while  assuming  to  be  a  native  of  the  land,  spoke  to  his 
brothers  through  an  interpreter.  When  the  children  of  Israel  went 
up  out  of  Goshen,  whether  their  residence  there  was  215  or  430 
years,  if  they  had  changed  their  language,  they  could  only  have 
substituted  the  Egyptian  for  it.  And,  as  Moses  was  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  they  would  have  transplanted  even  the  sacred 
hieroglyphic  characters  into  Palestine;  and  in  them  Moses  would 
have  recorded  his  annals  of  the  world.  Then,  where  and  when 
€Ould  they  have  got  the  Samaritan,  which  they  certainly  took  with 
them  to  Babylon  ? 

It  is  generally,  and  I  think  with  every  appearance  of  reason, 
supposed,  that  the  copy  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  found  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  by  Hilkiah  the  high-priest,  and  by  him  sent  to  King 
Josiah,  was  the  autograph  copy  deposited  by  Moses  in  the  ark  of 

write,  that  the  Samaritan,  as  we  now  hare  it,  was  the  language  of  the  Jews  when  thej 
were  carried  away  from  Judea  to  Assyria  and  Babylon.  A  yeiy  interesting  antiquarian 
question  occurs  to  me,  which  I  re£er  to  Hincks,  Rawlinson,  Layard,  &o.  It  is  this. 
Comparing  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  of  Moses  with  any  decyphered  inscriptions,  at 
Nimroud  or  Babylon,  in  the  arrow-headed  character,  which  language  will  they  consider  to 
have  the  superiority  in  all  those  qualities  which  give  one  language  a  higher  rank  and 
station  than  another? 
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the  covenant  ;*  and  this  book  Shaphan,  the  scribe,  read  before  the 
king.  It  was  therefore  in  the  language  and  character  of  Judea, 
thirty-six  years  before  Jerusalem  was  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  that 
IS,  in  the  Samaritan* 

I  may  fiirther  ask,  when  the  children  of  Israel  had  established 
themselves  as  a  nation,  by  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  why  should 
they  have  changed  from  the  Egyptian,  had  they  brought  that  lan- 
guage into  Canaan  ?  To  show  that  they  may  have  preserved  (as  I 
believe  they  did)  their  language  in  Egypt,  take  an  analogous  case  in 
our  own  kingdom.  It  is  now  more  than  500  years  since  our  Edward 
the  First  conquered  Wales,  but  the  Welsh  is  still  a  living  language,  f 


*  It  appears  to  me  very  improbable  to  suppose  tbat  all  the  copies  of  The  Law  had  been 
destroyed,  eyen  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  before  their  deportation  into  Assyria  by  Shalma- 
nesar.  Elijah  vna  divinely  informed  at  Horeb,  when  lamenting  to  the  Almighty  he  said* 
he  only  was  left  who  had  not  forsaken  His  covenant,  that  there  were  still  left  seven 
tiiousand  in  Israel  (and  I  take  Seven,  the  sacred  number  of  the  Hebrews,  as  expressing  an 
indefinite  multitude)  who  had  not  bowed  their  knees  to  Baal ;  and  these  Faithliil,  we  may 
feel  assured,  preserved  the  written  ordinances  and  statutes  of  Jehovah.  But  in  Judea  the 
idea  of  their  destruction  seems  impossible.  It  could  only  be  attempted  by  the  king*s 
officers,  armed  with  a  royal  edict;  and,  minutely  informed  as  we  are  of  the  manner  in 
which  Manasseh,  his  grandfather  Ahaz,  and  the  other  idolatrons  kings  of  Judah,  carried 
out  their  religious  abominations,  this  climax  of  sacril^e  would  not  have  been  omitted,  had 
it  ever  occurred,  of  which  we  have  not  any  intimation.  Facts  I  think  prove  the  contrary. 
How  could  Hezekiah,  and  Joeiah  (the  latter  only  eight  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  the 
throne),  have  learned  to  walk  in  the  way  of  David  their  Father  if  copies  of  The  Law  had 
not  existed  to  teach  them  the  Commandments  of  the  Lord  ?  And  engaged,  as  Josiah  then 
was,  in  re-establishing  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  the  recovery  of  the  original  document 
by  which  His  laws  were  registered  for  the  observance  of  the  Children  of  Israel  would  have 
been  an  event  of  most  transoendant  importance,  which  for  some  cause  or  other  the  finding 
of  this  MS.  evidently  was.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  says, 
'*  I  have  found  The  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord."  Unless  some  very  pecu* 
liar  sanctity  attached  to  (Ait  copy,  he  would  most  probably  have  only  said  a  Book  of  the 
Law. 

t  Extract  firom  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December,  1852,  p.  587.  A  paper  by 
J.  C.  Symons,  Esq.  on  '*  The  Races  of  the  Population  of  Great  Britain.** 

"  The  population  of  districts  has  been  therefore  stationary,  and  subject  to  but  little 
change.     The  practical  evidences  of  this  abound. 

**  I  may  cite  the  Principality  of  Wales  as  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  fact. 
The  language  of  that  most  ancient  and  interesting  people  is,  in  all  probability,  in  its 
logical  elements,  what  it  was  at  least  1000  years  before  Christ.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  origin  assigned  by  the  Triads  to  the  Ancient  Britons,  from  whom  the  direct  descent 
of  the  present  inhabitants  is  undoubted.  The  labours  of  the  various  writers  who  have 
established  the  affinity  of  the  Welsh  language  with  the  earlier  languages  of  the  East,  with 
which  its  many  beauties  and  extreme  power  and  expressiveness  are  obviously  germane,  are 
doubtless  familiar  to  you,  and  would  alone  bear  witness  to  the  common  origin  of  the 
Welsh  and  the  emigrants  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxiue,  who  first  peopled  these  Islands."* 
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In  the  land  of  Goshen  the  Israelites  formed  a  nation  by  themselves, 
and,  like  the  Welsh,  were  under  foreign  dominion ;  yet,  as  the  Welsh 
have  done,  so  may  the  Jews  also  have  preserved  their  own  language, 
though  in  the  house  of  bondage,  their  prison-house,  in  the  land  of 
Shinar. 

Return  we  now  to  the  fact,  that  Coinage  first  commenced  in 
Judea,  393  years  after  their  return  from  Babylon ;  and,  reverting  to 
the  suggestions  of  common  sense,  what  were  they  likely  to  do  ?  And 
what  should  we  ourselves  do,  were  we  to  commence  coining,  for  the 
first  time,  a.d.  1851  ?  If  the  Jews  had  ceased  to  use  the  Samaritan 
cliaracter  and  language  in  Babylon,  why  should  they  place  it  on  their 
coins  four  centuries  afterwards?  They  could  have  no  value  for 
what  they  had  voluntarily  abandoned ;  and,  had  they  abandoned  the 
Samaritan  in  Judea,  it  must  have  been  voluntarily,  as  they  were 
free  agents  as  to  the  language  they  used  there.  In  1851  we  surely 
should  not  go  back  either  to  old  Enghsh  or  to  Saxon  for  the  inscrip- 
tions on  our  first  Coinage.  We  do  indeed  continue  the  absurdity  of 
Latin  inscriptions  on  English  coins ;  but  then,  childishly  silly  as  our 
conduct  is,  we  only  copy  the  folly  of  our  forefathers.  In  this  day 
we  should  never  originate  anything  so  hopelessly  stupid  as  to  engrave 
an  inscription,  which  is  to  give  information,  in  a  language  totally 
unintelligible  to  99  persons  out  of  100,  by  whom  that  information  is 
presumed  to  be  required,  and  for  whose  edification  it  is  placed  on 
the  coin. 

Also,  when  we  consider  the  types  and  terms  placed  by  Simon 
Maccabeus  upon  his  coins,  they  all  appeal  to  the  national  and 
religious  feelings  of  the  moment ;  and  common  sense  and  common 
poUcy  would  imperatively  suggest  their  being  conveyed  to  the  people 
in  the  clearest  manner,  which  could  only  be  in  the  common  verna- 
cular language  of  the  country ;  and,  as  the  inscriptions  are  in  the 
Samaritan  character,  I  have  always  felt  assured  that  Samaritan  was 
the  character  in  use.  We  find  the  Samaritan  inscriptions  continued 
to  the  coins  of  the  last  descendant  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  King  Anti- 
gonus,  B.C.  40. 

The  change  of  inscriptions  by  the  Herodian  sovereigns,  from  Sa- 
maritan to  Greek,  was  clearly  state  policy,  and  consequently  does 
not  infer  any  change  of  language  in  the  nation.  But  when  the 
nation  again  became  intensely,  religiously,  and  entirely  Jewish  in 
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their  uprising  against  the  Romans,  under  Bar-cochab,  as  their  ances- 
tors  had  been  under  the  Maccabee  family  against  the  Syrians,  the 
same  policy  appeals  to  the  same  feelings,  and,  with  Jewish  types  and 
in  Samaritan  characters,  the  coins  of  Bar-cochab  declare  to  the 
Jewish  nation  "  The  liberation  of  Jerusalem  "  under  the  banner  of 
another  "  Simon.*'  All  the  motives  which  induced  Simon  Macca- 
beus to  address  the  people,  through  the  coinage,  in  the  clearest  and 
most  intelligible  mode,  must  have  pressed  infinitely  stronger  on  Bar- 
cochab.  Simon  had  brought  the  nation  through  its  struggle  of  life 
^d  death,  and  had  then  only  to  keep  alive  the  feelings  that  had 
upheld  them  in  the  conflict;  while  Bar-cochab,  like  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  in  his  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  had  to  re-create  and 
re-animate  the  dead.  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  had  been  more  than 
sixty  years  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  very  foundations  of  Sion  had 
at  the  same  time  been  ploughed  up  by  Titus.  It  was  not  the  mere 
official  imitation  and  continuance  of  an  established,  though  senseless 
custom,  like  the  Latin  inscriptions  on  the  English  Coinage,  for  it 
was  now  170  years  since  money  had  been  coined  in  Judea  with  Sa- 
maritan inscriptions.  If,  therefore,  the  Samaritan  character  and 
language  had  not  continued  to  be  the  national  character  and  language 
of  the  people,  what  inducement  could  Bar-cochab  have  had  to  make 
use  of  it  on  the  Coinage,  the  types  and  inscriptions  on  which  were 
addressed  solely  to  the  political  and  religious  feelings  of  the  Jews, 
while  to  the  Romans  they  were  as  so  many  standards  and  declara- 
tions of  rebellion  ?  His  object  was  to  raise  the  people  in  arms,  and 
he  made  the  Coinage  one  mode  of  addressing  them ;  but  this  he  could 
only  do  by  addressing  them  in  their  common,  vernacular,  and  every- 
day tongue.  We  have  the  proof  in  the  many  Greek  and  Roman 
coins  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  which  have  come  down  to  us  with  the 
types  and  inscriptions  of  Bar-cochab,  that  he  made  this  address  to 
his  Jewish  coimtrymen  in  the  Samaritan  character  and  language: 
and  to  me  this  appears  clear  and  decisive  proof  that  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  a.d.  134,  the  Samaritim  continued  to  be  the  written  and 
spoken  language  of  Judea. 

Numismatists  are  sometimes  asked  of  what  utility  is  their  pursuit  ? 

My  answer  is,  that  coins  are  national  records,  and  frequently 
enlighten  the  darkness  of  national  history ;  and  if  the  view  which  I 
have  taken  of,  and  the  inferences  I  have  drawn  from,  the  Jewish 
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Coinage,  are  correct,  the  coins  of  Judea  prove  that  the  Jews  brought 
back  from  Babylon  the  same  language  they  used  when  led  into  cap- 
tivity, and  retained  the  same  when  they  were  finally  expelled  from 
the  land  of  Judea  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 

Believe  me  to  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

Richard  Sainthill. 

J.  B.  Bergne,  Esq.  &c.  London. 

Postscript. — While  this  paper  was  in  type,  having  referred  to 
Mr.  Akerman's  Numismatic  Illustrations  of  the  New  Testament,  I 
find  that  he  assigns  a  coin  to  Archelau8,'a  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
the  inscription  being  "  Ethnarch,'*  which  title  Archelaus  obtained 
fex)m  Augustus,  whereas  his  father's  titles  were,  first  "  Tetrach  "  and 
then  "  King ; "  and  I  think  Mr.  Akerman's  correction  of  its  previous 
appropriation  cannot  be  disputed.  Mr.  Akerman  mentions  coins  of 
King  Herod  with  the  helmet  and  Macedonian  shield.  He  has  also 
engraved  one  of  King  Herod's  coins,  having  on  one  side  a  helmet 
between  two  palm  branches,  and  over  it  a  star  (a  most  remarkable 
type,  as  Mr.  A.  remarks,  when  the  great  event  of  the  first  Herod's 
reign  is  tak^  into  consideration) ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin  is, 
apparently,  an  altar  with  the  fire  kindled. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PLACING  ENGLISH  INSCRIPTIONS 
ON  THE  COINAGE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRE- 
LAND. 

[In  a  Letter  to  Sir  Oeobob  Clbrk,  Bart.  M.P.,  Muter  of  Her  Mi^eety's  Mint] 

W.  Wyon,  Esq.  R.A.  to  R.  Sainthill. 

My  deak  Sainthill,  Her  Majesty's  Mint,  Oct.  3,  1845. 

Before  Sir  Greorge  Clerk  left  London  we  had  some  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  changing  the  inscriptions  on  the  Coinage  into  English.  I  told 
him  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth  I  urged 
upon  the  Master,  Mr.  Hemes,  the  propriety  of  putting  the  inscriptions 
into  a  language  that  was  understood ;  and  the  more  so  as  our  Coinage  was 
not  international,  but  merely  confined  to  Britain  and  her  colonies.  I  agree 
with  aU  your  arguments,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  so  far  as  the 
arrangement  on  the  coin  is  concerned. 

At  the  time  I  proposed  this  alteration  I  was  warmly  seconded  by  Sir  F. 
Chantrey,  and  Mr.  Herries  was  induced  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Lyndhurst  on  the  subject ;  his  Lordship,  however,  determined 
that  it  could  not  with  propriety  be  adopted.  The  reasons  I  understood 
were,  that  the  only  way  of  expressing  what  was  so  simply  done  in  Latin, 
would  be  by  putting  "  William  the  Fourth,  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith."  The  difficulty  was  to 
express  in  English  the  comprehensive  word  "  Britanniarum." 

Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  on  the  coin  of  India  English  is  used,  simply 
"  Victoria:  Queen:" 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  Wyon. 


Sir,  Cork,  Jan.  19,  1846. 

Observing  in  the  newspaper  that  you  are  returned  to  London, 
I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  very  obliging  letter  from  Scotland,  and 
to  lay  before  you  the  inscriptions  as  they  now  are  in  Latin  on  Her 
Majesty's  Coinage,  with  inscriptions  for  the  same  coins  in  English ; 
and  I  flatter  myself  that,  when  leisure  allows  you  to  give  them  the 
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benefit  of  your  consideration,  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  the  sense  is 
at  least  as  clearly  given  in  English  as  in  Latin,  and  that  the  coins 
allow  full  space  for  these  English  inscriptions,  even  according  to 
their  present  arrangement.  And,  if  longer  inscriptions  were  neces- 
sary, they  could  be  placed  on  the  Coinage  by  continuing  the  letters 
to  a  complete  circle,  as  was  customary  on  the  Roman  imperial 
coins ;  specimens  of  which,  from  the  mints  of  Claudius  and  Trajan, 
lie  before  me,  and  which  I  would  inclose  to  you,  if  I  was  able  to 
forward  this  letter  by  a  private  hand :  through  the  post  the  chances 
are  99  to  100  that  they  would  not  reach  you. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  consistent  with  common-sense  that  an 
inscription,  more  particularly  on  a  coin,*  to  be  useful,  should  be  in 
the  language  of  the  country  where  it  is  struck,  and  is  to  have  its 
general  circulation ;  and  when  this  is  self-evident,  as  I  think  it  is,  as 
to  legends  on  coins  and  medals,  I  require  no  precedent  for  doing  that 
which  is  right  and  proper ;  and  how  many  people,  I  would  ask,  are 
there  out  of  the  twenty-eight  millions  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish, 
who  people  the  British  Isles,  that  can  read  Latin  ?  f 

But  precedent,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  entirely  against  using  any  other 
language  than  that  of  the  country  where  the  coins  are  struck. 
Greece  and  Rome  are  the  highest  classical  authorities,  more  par- 
ticularly on  Coinage,  as  theirs  are  the  finest  that  the  world  has  pro- 
duced. On  Greek  coins  we  have  Greek  inscriptions,  and  on  Roman 
coins  Roman  inscriptions,  except  in  the  Greek  provinces ;  and  the 


*  Monument  to  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  Quebec. — "  A  monument  has  been  erected 
to  the  memory  of  these  brave  men.  It  is  an  obelisk  copied  from  some  of  those  in  Rome, 
and  bears  two  Latin  inscriptions,  which  to  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  who  look  on 
^t  are  unintelligible.  There  is  nonsense  and  pedantry  in  iJiis.  The  inscriptions  should 
have  been  in  French  and  English.'' — Men  and  Manners  in  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  355. 

f  "  In  respect  to  these  legends  or  inscriptions  being  meant  for  the  information  of  all 
sorts  of  persons,  learned  or  unlearned,  (hey  should  he  in  the  language  of  Uie  country ;  yet 
this  common-sense  proposition  has  found  fiivour  only  within  the  last  half  century,  Latin 
terms  being  almost  universally  used.  Russia  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  Christian 
nations  to  employ  a  vernacular  legend.  The  United  States  used  this  style  from  the  first. 
In  1791  republican  France  began  to  inscribe  her  own  language  on  her  coins.  The 
example  has  since  been  followed  by  most  nations  of  Europe ;  but  England  and  Austria 
adhere  to  the  old  system. 

"  The  coin  should  declare  its  countiy.  This  is  always  done  with  gold  and  silver,  not 
always  with  billon  and  copper.  Sometimes  it  is  so  ahhretnated  or  Latinized  that  the  com- 
mon reader  can  learn  nothing  from  it." — From  A  Manual  of  Coins,  by  Eckfeldt  and 
Dubois,  assayers  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States. 
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coins  strack  in  them  by  the  Roman  emperors  have  Greek  inscrip- 
tions^ the  exception  supporting  the  rule.* 

I  would  ask  any  classical  scholar,  what  reception  a  proposal  would 
have  received  at  Athens,  or  at  Rome,  to  make  use  of  some  foreign 
or  deceased  language  on  their  respective  Coinages ;  say,  the  Persian 
for  the  former,  and  the  Etruscan  for  the  latter  ?  Would  it  not  have 
been  deemed  an  insult  on  the  country,  to  be  expiated  only  by  the 
death  or  banishment  of  the  offender?  And  is  the  dignity  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria's  empire  less  than  that  of  Greece  or  Rome 
in  their  palmiest  days  ?  f  I  opine  not  In  the  dark  ages  of  Europe, 
when  Coinage  may  be  said  to  have  recommenced,  it  was  naturally 


*  Tfaifl  reasoning  is  equally  applicable  to  her  Majesty's  Coini^  in  India,  whioh  should 
not  have  inscriptions  in  English,  but  in  the  language  of  the  country. 

f  *'  The  boast  of  Britain  is  her  transmarine  empire.  The  sun  never  sets  on  her  do- 
minion. In  every  continent  and  in  either  hemisphere  she  exercises,  with  comparative 
peacefnlness,  and  with  acknowledged  beneficence,  an  almost  unlimited  sway.  The  number 
and  variety  of  nations,  of  colours,  of  climes,  of  religions,  and  of  laws,  united  into  one  vast 
whole  under  our  Queen,  reduce  to  an  empty  ostentation  the  antique  or  barbarous  titles  of 
emperor  or  czar.  To  rule  the  waves,  indeed,  would  be  an  idle  ambition,  were  it  not  that 
wherever  those  waves  beat  the  shore,  whether  through  the  Australasian  archipelago,  or  the 
peninsulas  of  tropical  Asia,  or  habitable  Africa,  or  the  Antilles  and  forests  of  the  New 
World,  we  have  claimed  or  founded  a  home.  The  fairest  regions,  the  most  docUe  and 
industrious  noes,  the  most  cardinal  promontories,  straits,  and  stations,  are  otus.  With  so 
proud  a  position,  sitting  apart  and  on  hig^  yet  girding  the  earth  with  the  chain  of  our 
power,  we  have  a  ri^t  to  some  insular  pride,  and  need  take  little  heed  of  continental 
envy.*'— The  Times. 

"  The  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  seem  destined  to  be  by  far  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  race  of  mankind  ;  occupying  not  only  the  British  Isles,  in  Europe,  but  the 
whole  of  America,  from  Mexico  to  the  Polar  Seas,  and  the  whole  of  Australia.  The 
JSnglish  language  will  soon  be  spoken  by  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  civilized  men 
than  ever  was  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  or  the  French.' ' — Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Lord 
Chancellors  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 

'*  My  Lords,  if  you  do  not  know  the  advantages  of  your  colonies.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
knew  them  well.  It  is  by  yout  colonial  system,  based  upon  the  principles  of  protection, 
that  you  have  extended  your  arms — I  do  not  mean  your  military  arms,  I  mean  your  com- 
mercial arms — to  every  quarter  and  every  comer  of  the  globe.  It  is  to  your  colonial 
system  that  you  owe  it,  that  there  is  not  a  sea  on  which  the  flag  of  England  does  not 
float;  thai  there  it  not  a  quarter  of  the  world  in  which  the  language  qf  England  is  not 
heard  ;  that  there  is  not  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  there  is  no  zone  in  either  hemisphere, 
in  which  there  are  not  thousands  who  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  Britain — ^to  whom  thai 
language  and  that  flag  speak  of  a  home,  dear  though  distant,  of  common  interests,  of 
common  affections;  men  who  share  in  your  glories,  men  who  sympathise  in  your  adversi- 
ties, men  who  are  proud  to  bear  their  share  of  your  burdens,  to  be  embraced  within  the 
arms  of  your  commercial  policy,  and  to  feel  that  they  are  members  of  your  great  and 
imperial  ZoUverein." — Lord  Stanley's  Speech  on  the  Com  Laws,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
May  25, 1846. 
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founded  on  the  existing  Roman  Coinage.  This,  and  the  guidance  of 
the  clergy,  the  only  men  of  letters  in  those  days,  led  to  the  adoption 
of  Latin  legends;  and  what  with  them  may  have  been  almost  a 
matter  of  necessity,  England  has  continued  as  a  matter  of  course. 
King  Ecgbeorth  put  Latin  inscriptions  on  his  coins,  a.d.  800,  and, 
thereforCy  Queen  Victoria  must  do  the  same,  1846  !  * 

Requesting  now  to  refer  to  the  Latin  and  English  inscriptions 
accompanying  this  letter,  I  beg  you  to  remark  that  on  the  obverses 
of  the  shilling  and  sixpence  the  Latin  contains  thirty-two  letters ; 
whereas  in  that  which  I  propose  for  the  reverses  of  the  crown,  half- 
crown,  and  penny,  where  Her  Majesty's  title  is  given  in  words  at 
fiill  length,  there  are  only  thirty-one  letters,  consequently  there 
cannot  be  an  objection  as  to  space ;  and  I  submit  that  ^'  Britanniarum 
Regina  "  (Queen  of  the  British  Isles),  is  not  so  clear  as  "  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  In  the  former  the  information  or 
statement  is  imperfect;  for  the  reader  must  refer  to  some  other 
record  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the  British  islands.  In  the  English 
inscription  these  names  are  given,  and  no  further  information  is 
required.     This  equally  applies  to  the  person  who  may  have  the  coin 


*  The  objection  I  meet  most  generally  urged  against  English  legends  is,  *'  That  they 
will  only  be  understood  by  English  subjects,  or  United  States  men,"  which  is  perfectly 
true;  and,  provided  that  Her  Majesty's  lieges  do  understand  the  legends  on  Queen  Vic- 
toria's coins,  I  most  willingly  give  up  affording  any  other  instruction,  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  than  what  they  can  derive  from  the  English.  And  when  we  come  to  inquire  what 
is  the  amount  of  instruction  withheld,  I  believe  the  quantity  ascertained  will  be  found 
infinitesimaliy  small. 

First.  What  portion  of  our  coins  travel  abroad  ? 

Second.  Of  the  travelling  portion  what  proportion  attracts  any  attention,  except  as 
bullion,  for  exchange  or  melting  (when  the  metal,  not  the  legend,  will  be  the  one  thing 
looked  at)  ? 

The  first  must  be  a  very  fractional  part. 

The  second  will  confine  itself  to  continental  collectors,  not  generally  but  of  modem 
coins  ;  and  I  would  ask  Mr.  Curt  how  many  persons  of  this  class  there  may  be  in  all 
Europe  ?  Will  Mr.  Curt  venture  to  say  fifty  ?  I  think  not  ;  and  then  (which  is  really 
the  serious  question  to  us)  will  these  fifty  (if  fifty  there  be)  cease  to  collect  English  coins 
if  our  coins  cease  to  have  Latin  legends  ?  I  again  say  (and  I  say  it  considerately  and  con~ 
scientiously)  /  think  not  I  I  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  with  English  legends 
our  Coinage  will  maintain  its  place  in  foreign  cabinets  ;  and,  even  though  it  did  not,  yet 
if  the  legend  is  of  any  use,  we  should  rather  consider  and  give  the  preference  to  what  may 
conduce  to  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  Her  Majesty's  thirty  millions  of  English  loving 
subjects,  and  enable  them,  in  their  plain  mother  tongue,  to  read  tliat  our  Sovereign  Lady 
Queen  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  (U)  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — and  so 
I  conclude  with  *'  Long  live  tfve  Queen  I  '* 
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under  consideration  in  a.d.  1846  or  in  a.d.  4846.     Trusting  that 
you  will  excuse  this  tax  on  your  time,  and  perhaps  on  your  patience^ 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Richard  Sainthill. 

Sir  George  Clerk,  Bart.  M.P., 
Master  of  Her  Majesty's  Mint,  &c. 


INSCRIFTIOICS  ON 
CROWN  AND  HALF-CROWN. 

VICTORIA  DEI  GRATIA 

1839 
17  letters. 
BRITANNIARUM  REGINA 
FID.  DEF. 
24  letters. 

SmLUNG  AND  SIXPENCE. 

VICTORIA  DEI  GRATIA 
BRITANNIAR.  REG.  F.  D. 
82  letters'. 

1839 

4  numerals. 

PENNY,  HALFPENNY,  AND  FARTHING. 

VICTORIA  DEI  GRATIA. 

1839 
17  letters. 
BRITANNIARUM  REGINA 
FID.  DEF. 
24  letters. 

SOVEREIGN  AND  HALF  SOVEREIGN. 

VICTORIA  DEI  GRATIA 

1839 
17  letters. 
BRITANNIARUM  REGINA 
FID.  DEF. 
24  letters. 


AND  FOB  THE  COINAGE  OF  G&EAT  BRITAIN. 
CROWN  AND  HALF-CROWN. 

VICTORIA  BY  THE  GRACE 

OF  GOD.  1839 

23  letters.       , 

QUEEN  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

&  IRELAND  D.  F. 

31  letters. 

SHILLING  AND  SIXPENCE. 

VICTORIA  BY  THE  GRACE 
OF  GOD  1839 
23  letters. 
QUEEN  OF  GT  BRITAIN 

&  IRELAND  D.  F. 
26  letters. 

PENNY. 

Same  as  Crown. 

HALFPENNY  AND  FARTHING. 

Same  as  Shilling. 

SOVEREIGN  AND  HALF  SOVEREIGN. 

VICTORIA.  BY  THE  GRACE 
OF  GOD  1839 
23  letters. 
QUEEN  OF  GT  BRITAIN 

&  IRELAND  D.  F. 
26  letters. 


MINTS  AND  MONEYERS  OF  HENRY  III. 

IContintLed/rom  Olla  Podrida^p,  138.] 


HENRY 

Short  Cross  Coinage. 
Canterbury, 
Alisandre  on  C 
Coldwine  on  C 
Cold  wine  on  Ca 
Diron  on  Cante  (Diun) 
Hemand  on  C 
Hue  on  Canti 
Nichole  on  Ca 
Nichole  on  Can 
Ricard  on  C 
Ricard  on  C«anti 
Roberd  on  Ca 
Simun  on  Cante 

Chichesier, 
Coldwine  on  E 
Goldwine  on  Ei 

(Another  Penny  omits  the  Mint.) 
Goldwine  on 

Durham, 


THE  THIRD. 

Long  Cross  Coinage. 
Canterbury, 
S*  Ambroci  On  Can,  see  Plate  xix.  No.  1 
+  Culotic  on  Cant  f 
+  Glbert  on  Can 
S  Teri  on  Canter 

+  *^*"'  ^'  "  I  Blundered  Penny. 
Ion  on  Canter) 

M  M  Star  with  six  rays  of  very  rude 

workmanship. 


Durham. 


Exeter. 


Pieres  on  Dor 

Ricard  on  Re 
Ricard  on  Ece 

Lincoln, 
Andreu  on  Nic 

(Since  publishing  the  Olla  I  have  seen 
the  coin  given  as 
*'  Adam  on  Linco  " 

which  reading  is  erroneous.) 

London. 
Adan  on  Lunde 
Alain.  V.  on.  Lund 
(Al)fred  on  Lund 
Leduf  on  Lund 
Pieres  on  Lund 
Ricard  on  Lu 
Stevene  on  Lund 


S  Willem  on  Durh 


London, 
S  Waller  on  Lun 
-|-  Henpicus  Rex  N     \ 

Henrioi  x  Lu  f 

S  Henpicus  R  III 

N'h,  eld,  eno,  und 

Stevene  on  Lund 


Blundered  Pennies. 


*  The  Coins  distinguished  by  the  letter  S  have  a  sceptre,  and  those  by  -(-  &>%  without 
the  sceptre. 

t  In  the  Cabinet  of  Captain  James,  of  Dover. 
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Short  Cross  Coinage. 
Northampton. 
Adam  on  Norh 
Filip  on  Nopht 
Gefrei  on  Nori  (op  Noiy  ?) 

Oxford. 
Johan  on  O  .  .  e 
Miles  on  Oose 

Rochester. 
Dunfirei  on  Ro 
Alisan  on  Ro 

Saint  Edmundsbury. 
Folre.  on.  S:  A 


Long  Cross  Coinage. 


Shafie^ury. 
Joan  on  Sante 

Winchester. 

Andrea  on  Win 
Gocelm  on  Wine 
Godalm  on  Wine 
Henri  on  Wince 
Henri  on  Wnce 

WcUlingford. 
Alisandre  on  W 

(Dr.  A.  Smith  thinks  this  is  the  reading 
of  the  Penny  at  page  135  of  the  Olla.) 

Fori. 
Dinn  on  Eve 
Hue  on  Everwi 

Turkil  on  Ever 


Saint  Kdmundshury. 
S  Renand  on  S  Edm 
S  Stephane  on  Se 

(See  Olla  Podrida,  PUte  xiz.  No.  3.) 
S  Stephane  on  Sed 

(See  Plate  xxviii.  No.  5.) 

Shajtu^ry. 
S  Johs  on  Sented 


Wilton. 


Osbem  on  Wihe 


York. 
Dr.  A.  Smith  writes  me :  "I  have  a  penny 
of  Heniy  III. 

Rev.  ION— ONG— VeR—Wia. 

which   I  think  explains  the  moneyer*s 

4     1 

name   Wie\ion  giyen  in  Ruding.     The 

coin  which  Rnding  had  before  him  must 
have  been  defective  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 
quarters.^* 

Obv.  Henricos  Rex  Ang. 
Rev.  Lie  Ter  Ci  Can 
Obv.  Henricus  Rex  Terci 
Rev.  Jon  on  Glovce 
Do.  Ricord  on  Glov 
Do.  Jon  on  Lincoln 
Do.  Hvve  on  Norwic 
Do.  Willem  on  Oxon 


NOTICES  OF  AND  RELATING  TO  THE  COINAGE  OF 

HENRY  THE  THIRD. 

[Extracted  from  '*  De  Antiquis  Legibtis  Liber;*'  a  MS.  in  the  Archives  of  the  City  of 

London,  and  printed  by  the  Camden  Society,  1846.] 

Page  13. — "M°.cc®.xlvij.  in  fine  anni  regni  regis  xxxj.* 

"  Eodem  anno  factus  est  maior  iterum  Michael  Thovy,  et  edictam 
fnit  per  preceptum  Domini  Regis,  quod  si  aliquis  denarius  siye  obolus 
retonsus  inventus  fuisset  prolatus  ad  aliquid  emendum,  statim  per- 
foraretur.  Tunc  omnino  creata  est  nova  monetay  scilicet,  statim  post 
festum  Omnium  Sanctorum."  f 

Page  25. — "  De  correctione  Statere  Domini  Regis. 

"Usualiter  consuetudo  est,  quando  pecunia,  quam  debent  vendi 
per  stateram,  ponderatur,  quod  statera  debet  trahere  inclinando  versus 

[Translation  by  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith.] 

Page  13. — ^a.d.  1247.     In  the  end  of  the  thirty- first  year  of  the 

reign  of  King  (Henry  III.) 

In  the  same  year  Michael  Thovy  was  made  mayor  the  second 
iime,  and  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  king's  writ,  that,  if  any  clipped 
penny  or  halfpenny  shotdd  be  offered  in  payment  for  any  thing,  it 
should  be  immediately  perforated.  Then,  that  is,  immediately  after 
the  feast  of  All  Saints  (1st  Nov.),  money  in  every  respect  new 
(that  is,  of  a  new  type  altogether)  was  made. 

Page  25.— (a.d.  1256.) 

When  merchandise,  which  ought  to  be  sold  by  weight,  is 
weighed,  the  custom  usually  is  that  the  beam  ought  to  incline 

*  "  The  reign  of  this  monarch  commenced  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  namely,  the 
Feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  Friday,  28th  October,  1216,  nine  days  after  he  succeeded 
to  the  inchoate  right  to  the  throne.*^ — Sir  Harris  Nicolas. 

t  «<  Galend.  Nov.  1.     Feast  of  All  Saints.     All  Hallows. ''^Sir  Harris  Nicolas. 
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pecnniam^  excepto  auro  et  argento,  quod  semper  ponderatur  per 
medium  clavum,  neque  trahens  ad  pondam  neque  ad  aurum^sive  ad 
argentum ;  et  quod  ponderator,  qui  ponderatur  per  stateram  Domini 
Regis  in  civitate,  per  hujus  tractum  potuit  prebere  majus  pondus  uni 
quam  alio,  sive  per  favorem  sive  per  timorem,  sive  mercede  interve- 
niente^  sive  forsitan  per  ignorantiam,  Provisum  fiiit  et  statutum,  die 
Sabbati  post  festum  Sancti  Nicholai,  anno  regni  Regis  Henrici,  filii 
Regis  Johannis,  xli.,  quod  omnis  pecunia,  quae  debet  vendi  per  stateras 
Regis  in  civitate,  ponderetur  sicut  aurum  et  argentum,  nichil  trahens 
versus  pecuniam :  et  pro  tractu  predicto  debet  venditor  dare  emptori 
ad  quemlibet  centum,  quatuor  libras.  Tunc  provisum  fiiit  quod 
ponderator  pro  labore  suo  debet  habere  pro  uno  centum  per  se  pon- 
derate, unum  obolum,  et  de  pluribus  centenariis  de  quolibet  centum 
unxun  quadrantem,  et  sic  de  milliariis  duos  denarios  et  obolum." 

Page  29. — "  M®.cc®.lvij.  in  fine  anni  regni  Regis  xlj. 
"  Hoc  anno  creavit  Rex  monetam  auream  denariorum,  ponderis 

[Translation  by  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith.] 

towards  the  merchandise,  except  gold  and  silver,  which  is  always 
weighed  at  standing  beam,  neither  inclining  to  the  weight  nor  to  the 
gold  or  silver ;  and  because  the  weighmaster,  who  weighs  with  the 
king's  balance  in  the  city,  by  this  sort  of  inclination  may  give  more 
weight  to  one  person  than  to  another,  either  through  favour  or  fear, 
or  bribery,  or  perhaps  through  ignorance;  it  was  provided  and 
established  on  the  Saturday  after  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the 
forty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry,  the  son  of  King  John, 
that  all  merchandise,  which  ought  to  be  sold  by  the  king's  scales  in 
the  city,  should  be  weighed  like  gold  and  silver,  not  at  all  inclining 
towards  the  merchandise ;  and,  in  lieu  of  the  aforesaid  inclination 
(of  the  beam),  the  seller  ought  to  allow  the  purchaser  four  pounds 
in  each  hundred.  At  that  time  it  was  provided  that  the  weigh- 
master should  have  for  his  labour  one  halQ)enny  for  one  hundred 
weighed  by  him,  and  for  more  hundreds  a  farthing  each,  and  so  for 
thousands  two  pence  halfpenny." 

Page  29. — "  a.d.  1257.     In  the  end  of  the  forty-first  year  of  the 

reign  of  King  (Henry  HI.) 

"  In  this  year  the  king  made,  of  the  purest  gold,  golden  pennies  of 

VOL.  II.  E 
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duorum  sterlingorum,  de  auro  purissimo,  et  voluit  ut  ille  aureus 
curreret  in  pretio  viginti  sterlingorum. 

"Hoc  anno^  die  Dominica  proximo  post  festum  Omnium  Sanc- 
torum, venientibus  maiore  et  civibus  Londoniarum  coram  Domino 
Rege  per  preceptum  suum,  ad  scaccarium,  posuit  illos  ad  rationem, 
conjurans  eos  in  fide,  qua  tenentur  ei,  ut  certificassent  ipsum  secun- 
dum conscientias  eorum,  si  predicta  moneta  foret  utilis  ad  commune 
commodum  regni  sui,  an  non.  Qui  habito  consilio  et  coUoquio  inter 
se,  venerunt  coram  Rege  dicentes,  *  Quod  per  illam  monetam  posset 
magnum  dampnum  pervenire  regno  suo  et  maxime  pauperibus  regni 
sui,  quorum  plurimorum  catalla  non  valent  unum  aureum.  Et  in- 
super  dixerunt  quod  aurum  per  banc  monetam  multum  vilius  habe- 
retur,  cum  in  tot  manus  ilia  moneta  dispersa  fuisset :  quod  nunc 
patet,  quia  aurum  de  folio,  quod  semper  solebat  valere  decem  marcas, 
nunc  non  valet  nisi  novem  marcas  vel  octo.'     Unde,  multis  rationibus 

[Translation  by  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith.] 

the  weight  of  two  sterlings,  and  decreed  that  the  golden  penny  should 
be  current  for  the  value  of  twenty  sterlings. 

"  In  this  year,  on  the  Sunday  next  after  the  feast  of  All  Saints 
(1st  Nov.),  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London  coming  to  the  king's 
presence,  by  his  command,  at  the  Exchequer,  he  warned  [summoned] 
them,*  conjuring  them  by  their  allegiance  to  certify  him  according 
to  their  conscience,  if  the  aforesaid  money  would  be  useful  to  the 
commonweal  of  his  kingdom  or  not.  After  counsel  and  communion 
had  with  one  another,  they  came  before  the  king,  saying, — *  That 
through  that  money  there  might  arise  great  damage  to  his  realm, 
and  especially  to  the  poor  of  his  realm,  many  of  whom  had  not 
chattels  to  the  value  of  one  golden  penny.  And,  moreover,  they 
said  that  through  this  money  gold  would  be  lowered  in  value  when 
that  money  would  be  dispersed  into  so  many  hands ;  that  this  was 
already  manifest,  because  leaf  gold,t  which  was  always  wont  to  be  of 
the  value  of  ten  marks,  was  now  worth  no  more  than  nine  marks 
or  eight'     Wherefore,  many  reasons  having  been  shown  that  such 

*  **  Posuit  illos  ad  rationem/'*  i.  e.  citare,  submonere.  See  Du  Conge,  Gloss,  sub  voce 
Ratio.     Or  the  translation  may  be  "  he  brought  them  to  accompt/* 

t  See  Ruding's  notes  on  the  Gold  Penny  of  Henry  III.  vol.  v.  p.  296-7,  Svo.  edit. 
**  aurum  in/olio/^ 
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osteDsis  quod  ilia  moneta  non  fuit  utilis^  dixit  Dominus  Rex,  *  Volo 
quod  ista  moneta  currat,  denarius  pro  viginti  sterlingis,  ita  quod 
nullus  cogatur  ad  ilium  capiendum,  et  qui  ilium  ceperet  possit  ilium 
cscamblare,  ubi  voluerit,  sine  occasione^  et,  si  voluerit,  veniat  ad 
escambium  nostrum,  et  habebit  pro  quolibet  aureo  decem  et  novem 
denarios  et  obolum.'^ 

In  page  198,  mention  is  made  of  two  distinct  coinages  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IL  See  line  5  from  the  top  of  the  page,  and  line  5  from 
the  bottom. 

A.D.  1159. — Fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  H. 
"  Eodem  anno  nova  moneta  creata  est  in  Anglia.^^ 

A.D.  1180. — Twenty-sixth  year  of  Henry  II. 
"  Eodem  anno  nova  moneta  in  Anglia." 

From  the  different  wording  of  these  records  I  infer  that  the  coinage 
of  the  fifth  year  was  altogether  a  new  one ;  of  the  type  as  well  as  of 
the  Sovereign.  But  of  the  twenty-sixth  year,  that  it  was  only  a 
general  coinage  of  an  established  type. — R.  Sainthill. 


[Translation  by  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith.] 

money  was  of  no  use,  our  Lord  the  King  said,  *  I  will  that  this 
money  pass  current,  the  penny  for  twenty  sterlings,  provided  that  no 
one  be  compelled  to  take  it,  and  that  whoever  takes  it  may  exchange 
it,  whenever  he  will,  without  charge  [loss],  and  if  he  wish  may  come 
to  our  Exchange  and  shall  have  for  every  gold  penny  nineteen  (silver) 
pennies  and  one  halfpenny." 

In  1257  the  citizens  were  charged  by  the  king  with  having 
altered  the  scales  and  weights.  To  which  they  replied  that  the 
scales  and  weights  were  not  altered,  but  the  form  only  and  manner 
of  weighing,  and  that  it  was  done  by  the  advice  of  more  than  200 
honest  citizens. — P.  34. 

(a.d.  1263.) — At  that  time,  and  before,  many  pennies  of  the 
Itab'ans  and  Corsini,  which  were  deposited  in  the  priories  and  abbeys 
about  London,  were  removed  by  force  and  brought  to  London. 

The  Corsini  were  Italian  merchants  famous  for  their  usurious 
practices.     See  Du  Cange,  Gloss,  voce  Caorcini. 

£  2 
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Appendix,  page  247. — "  E.  Pan  xv. 

"Fet  a  remembrer  que  le  esterling  peisera  xxxij.  greyns  de 
furment,  mileweins  par  numbre,  e  a  un  quarterun  del  unce  vount  clx. 
greyns  de  numbre  et  a  demy  unce  vount  ccclxx.  greyns,  et  al  unce 
entir  vount  vj^  e  xl.  greyns^  c'est  a  saver  le  unce  de  xx.  esterlings  : 
e  al  quarterun  de  la  livre  vount  M.ix.*^xx.  greyns  par  numbre,  e  le 
demy  livre  vount  iij^'.viij^.xl.  greyns ;  e  a  livre  de  xx*.  de  esterling 
vount  vij^.vj^'.iiij".  greyns  par  numbre  par  xii.  unces." 

Page  249. — "  Memorandum  ke  le  jour  Seynt  Estevene  I'an  xxviij. 
comencaunt  fiirent  le  crocars  e  le  poUars  apeles.  Furent  cries  a 
malle  parmi  Engleterre  e  coreurent  jusces  le  weylle  de  Pasce  preseyn 
suant.  La  quelle  weylle  furent  defendu  ke  mes  ne  corusent.  La 
quele  mone  wint  hors  de  Flandres,  ke  corut  en  la  tere  par  vj.  bans 
per  Angleter,  a  grante  damaje  de  tout  le  reyume." 


[Translation  by  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith.] 

Appendix^  page  247. — "  15  Edw.  L 

"Be  it  remembered  that  the  sterling  shall  weigh  32  grains  of 
wheat  in  number  from  the  middle  of  the  ear,  and  to  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  there  go  160  grains  in  number,  and  to  half  an  ounce  there  go 
370  \recte  320]  grains,  and  640  grains  to  a  whole  ounce ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  ounce  of  twenty  sterlings ;  and  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  there 
go  1920  grains  in  number,  and  to  half  a  poimd  3840  grains;  and  to 
a  pound  of  twenty  shillings  of  sterlings  go  7680  grains  in  [equal  to] 
12  ounces.^' 

Page  249.— (a.d.  1299,  December  26.) 

"  Memorandum,  that  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  28th  year  (of  Edw.  I.),  the  crocards  and  pollards  were  called  in. 
They  were  cried  down  to  a  halfpenny  in  England,  and  circulated 
until  Easter  Eve  next  ensuing,  on  which  eve  they  were  prohibited 
from  circulating.  This  money  came  from  Flanders,  and  circulated  in 
the  land  for  six  years  through  England,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
realm." 
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This  Coinage  is  considered  by  all  writers  to  be  the  long-cross,  or 
that  on  which  the  reverse  presents  a  cross  that  extends  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  coin,  and  with  the  numerals  iii,  or  the  word  terci,  added 
to  the  king's  name,  Henricus.     I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Haigh's 
paper  on  this  subject,  in  the  OUa  Podrida,  p.  128,  supporting  the 
generally  received  appropriation  of  the  shortnyross  pennies^  wliich  is, 
that  they  were  the  Jirst  coinage  of  Henry  the  Third,  needs  any  addi- 
tional argument,  as  I  consider  Mr.  Haigh  has  proved  the  fact  beyond 
contradiction.     But,  as  our  opponents  may  still  demur,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  this  very  peculiar  expression  of,  **  in  every  respect  new  money,^^ 
which  is  extremely  important,  as  it  naturally  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
coinage  essentially  and  materially  differing  from  that  of  which  the 
writer  had  just  previously  been  speaking.     If  the  long-cross  coinage 
of  Henry  the  Third  had  been  struck  before  his  thirty-second  year, 
the  writer  of  the  events  of  that  year  would  not  have  called  it,  "  in 
every  respect  new  money."     And  if  Henry  the  Third  had  not  coined 
any  money  until  his  thirty-second  year,  the  record  would  more  pro- 
bably, as  with  more  propriety,  have  stated,  that  to  meet  the  deficiency 
occasioned  by  perforating  and  putting  out  of  circulation  the  clipped 
and  defective  pence  and  halfpence  (which  must  have  been  those)  of 
his  predecessors,  the  king  had  now  ordered  money  of  his  own  to  be 
coined.     And  if  all  the  mints  in  England  had  ceased  working  for  the 
thirty-two  years  that  Henry  the  Third  had  then  reigned,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  little  they  seem  to  have  done  during  the  previous 
reigns  of  John  and  Richard  the  First,  it  would  have  required  a  con- 
siderable time  to  get  them  up  again  and  in  working  order,  and  to 
find  artificers  competent  to  manufacture  bullion  into  coin ;  whereas 
from  the  record,  "  Tunc  omnino  creata  est  nova  moneta,*'  we  must 
infer,  that  the  issue  of  the  new  money  followed  very  close  on  the 
proclamation  against  the  money  in  circulation.     Further,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  how  much  more  abundantly  the  short-cross 
pennies,  with  Henricus  Rex,  seem  to  have  come  down  to  us  than 
those  of  the  long-cross,  with  Henricus  Rex  HI.  (see  the  lists  in  the 
011a  Podrida,  and  in  this  Supplement),  and  bear  in  mind  how  the 
nation  was  drained  of  coin,  plate,  and  bullion,  to  pay  the  ransom  of 
Richard  the  First,  and  the  state  of  disturbance  that  existed  during 
the  reign  of  John,  which  would  check  merchants  and  others  from 
bringing  their  bullion  to  the  mints,  thereby  exposing  their  proj)erty 
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in  times  of  danger,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  must  have 
been  a  great  deficiency  of  circulating  coin  in  the  early  part  of  Henry 
the  Third's  reign,  and  that  very  extensive  coinages  had  become 
necessary  to  meet  the  wants  and  convenience  of  a  nation,  daily  in- 
creasing in  wealth.     With  this  actual  state  of  circumstances,  and  its 
probable  consequences,  the   quantity  of  short-cross  pennies  in  our 
cabinets  harmonize.     They  are  so  abundant  as  to  be  quite  common, 
whereas  those  of  Henry  the  Second  were  extremely  rare,  until  the 
discovery  of  two  hoards,  one  found  on  Bramham  Moor,  near  Leeds, 
and  published  by  Witliy  and  Ryal,  and  the  other  found  at  Tealby  in 
Lincolnshire,  the  particulars  of  which  were  given  by  my  kind  friend, 
the  late  Mr.  Combe,  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.     Referring  to 
Mr.  Combers  list  of  mints  and  moneyers  of  this  latter  discovery  of 
Henry  the  Second's  coinage,  containing  more  than  5700  pennies,   I 
find  that  Canterbury  afforded  five  moneyers  and  eighteen  varieties  of 
inscriptions,  and  London  sixteen  moneyers  and  thirty-eight  varie- 
ties of  inscriptions,  making  a  total  of  twenty-one  moneyers  and  fifty- 
six  varieties.     While,  with  my  small  means  of  collecting  information, 
I  have  published  in  the  OUa  Podrida  these  short-cross  pennies  of 
Henry  the  Third : — of  Canterbury  twenty-three  moneyers  and  sixty- 
five  varieties,   and  of  London  forty-one  moneyers  and  eighty-six 
varieties,  making  a  total  of  seventy-four  moneyers  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty- one  varieties.     If  the  short-cross  pennies  were  contempo- 
raneous and  coined  by  Henry  the  Second,  how  can  we  acoount  for 
this  increase  over  the  undoubted  coins  of  Henry  the  Second  found  at 
Tealby,  of  moneyers  and  coinage ;  of  which  latter  circumstance  the 
varieties  occasioned  by  new  dies  is  a  clear  proof.     But  how  can  we 
reconcile  the  abundance  of  the  short-cross  pennies,  if  they  were  coined 
by  Henry  the  Second,  with  the  statement  of  the  historians  of  Richard 
the  First,  that  the  kingdom  was  drained  of  its  money  to  meet  the 
Emperor  of  Germany's  demand,  of  one  hundred  thousand  marks,  for 
releasing  their  sovereign  from  prison  ?    The  very  few  coins  that  were 
to  be  met  with,  of  the  unquestioned  pennies  of  Henry  the  Second, 
until  the  discovery  of  the  two  hoards  of  Bramham  and  Tealby,  are 
in  accordance  with  the  statement  that  England  was  swept  clean  of  all 
the  money  in  circulation  to  discharge  Richard's  ransom.     But  we 
never  have  had  any  discoveries  of  hoards  of  short-cross  pennies ;  they 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  common  mode,  and  are  common  from 
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their  natural  circulating  abundance,  and  you  rarely  meet  with  them  in 
very  fine  condition.  If  they  were  Henry  the  Second's  second 
coinage,  how  did  they  escape  going  to  Austria  with  the  first  coinage? 
Certainly  not  from  superiority  of  quality  or  weight  The  Tealby 
pennies,  when  weighed  at  the  mint,  were  found  to  want  only  one- 
fifteenth  of  a  grain  each  on  the  whole  quantity.  And,  further,  I 
would  ask  those  who  assign  these  short-cross  coins  to  Henry  the 
Second,  do  they  suppose  it  possible,  all  these  previous  matters  borne 
in  mind  (the  kingdom  stripped  of  its  coin  and  bullion  to  release 
Richard  the  First,  and  the  little  money  that  was  in  all  probability 
coined  during  that  absentee  monarch's  and  John's  reign),  can  it  be 
thought  that  there  was  not  any  coinage  by  Henry  the  Third  until 
his  thirty-second  year;  and  unless  they  are  prepared  to  say  that 
Henry  the  Third^s  first  coinage  are  the  pennies  with  the  long  cross, 
I  ask,  what  was  the  type  of  his  first  coinage,  and  what  has  become 
of  it?  How  has  it  totally  disappeared,  while  such  an  abundance 
remains  of  what  immediately  succeeded?  Again,  if  the  short-cross 
pennies  are  Henry  the  Second's,  how  are  we  to  explain  their  pre- 
servation and  abundance,  while  the  intermediate  coinages  of  Richard 
the  First,  John,  and  Henry  the  Third,  up  to  his  thirty-second  year, 
have  totally  disappeared ;  and  we  are  now  sure  the  long-cross  pennies 
were  not  issued  imtil  his  thirty-second  year. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  short  and  long-cross  Henry 
pennies,  when  examined,  are  found  to  form  a  kind  of  series,  con- 
necting themselves  together.  The  earliest  of  the  short-cross  coinage 
I  consider  to  be  those  fiiU-spread  pennies,  with  a  large  bust  and 
coarse  expression,  the  hair  careless,  representing  a  kind  of  elf  locks. 
Of  this  coin.  No.  ix.  Plate  18,  in  the  011a  Podrida,  is  a  very  genteel 
example,  and  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  outline  of  the  face  is 
formed  by  dots,  exactly  as  that  of  a  long-cross  penny,  No.  1 1,  in  the 
same  plate  and  below  it  Then  follows  a  smaller  head,  with  three 
defined  and  regular  curls  on  each  sida  Of  these  several  specimens 
He  before  me.  The  third  variety  has  two  annulets  rather  than 
locks.  These  are  followed  by  what  seems  to  me  the  more  abundant 
type,  two  locks  on  each  side,  and  a  pellet  within  the  curls.  See 
coin  No.  X.  Plate  18,  OUa  Podrida,  which  represents  this  type, 
though  the  busts  are  generally  smaller.     These  two  locks  are  uni- 
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versal  on  the  long-cross  coinage^  and  most  generally  with  the  pellet 
within  each  curl. 

Madox  having  recorded  that  Adam  de  Bedelia,  Richard  de 
Neketon,  and  William  Ta,  were  moneyers  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Henry  the  Third's  reign,  and  another  person  named  Ilger  having 
been  Gustos  Monetae  in  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  the  Third,  we  surely 
are  entitled  to  appropriate  the  coins  on  which  we  find  these  names  to 
Henry  the  Third.     I  have  of  the  shortrcross  pennies : 

*'  Adam  on  Lunde  ** 
"  Ilger  on  Lunde  " 
**  Ilger  on  Lunden" 
"  Ricard  on  Lun  " 
"  Ricard  on  Lu  " 

Now  Ilger  is  a  very  remarkable  name,  and  "  Willem  Ta  on  C." 
appears  in  the  short-cross  list  in  the  OUa. 

I  fiilly  grant  that  similar  names  may  have  been  on  coins  of  Henry 
the  Second,  but  no  record  like  Madox's  is  known,  that  any  of  liis 
moneyers  were  so  named.  And,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
surely  begging,  not  proving  the  question,  and  as  it  strikes  me  against 
all  the  rules  of  argument,  to  set  aside  positive  evidence  for  conjec- 
tural supposition;  and  to  appropriate  tlie  coins  on  which  these 
moneyers'  names  appear  to  Henry  the  Second,  on  the  plea  that, 
though  we  know  Henry  the  Third  had  such  moneyers,  his  grand- 
father Henry  the  Second  may  have  had  their  grandfathers  in  his 
mints,  and  these  coins  were  struck  by  them,  though  not  the  slightest 
rag  or  shred  of  evidence  is  forthcoming  to  shew  that  the  case  is  one 
in  which  there  may  be  "  a  suspicion  of  being  suspected.*'  Prima 
facie  these  coins  belong  to  Henry  the  Third.  If  a  conflicting  claim, 
on  no  matter  what  evidence,  can  be  raised,  well  and  good ;  let  it  be 
fairly  weighed  and  considered.  But  at  present  there  are  no  grounds 
oflered  beyond  these,  "  What  might  be  must  be.^^ 

Coins  previously  very  rare  become  common  by  the  discovery  of  a 
large  hoard,  witness  the  Pax  WilUam  (be  he  Rufus  or  his  father), 
which  before  the  Beaworth  find  was  sold  for  two  guineas ;  but  since  I 
have  bought  a  lot  of  twelve  pennies  for  seven  shillings:  about  12,000 
were  turned  up.  And  I  believe,  until  the  Tealby  find,  that  type  of 
Henry  the  Second  was  rare.     But  the  short-cross  Henry  pennies,  as 
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I  have  remarked,  have  always  been  common^  nor  am  I  aware  of  our 
knowing  of  any  hoard  of  them  turning  up.  Assuming,  as  I  do,  the 
short-cross  to  have  been  coined  by  Henry  the  Third,  it,  and  the 
coinage  downwards,  may  be  called  very  common,  contrasted  with 
the  coinages  upwards,  which  supports  and  strengthens  the  idea  that 
England  was  clean  swept  of  all  its  circulating  money  to  pay  Austria 
the  ransom  of  Richard  the  First,  and  that  circumstance  equally  created 
the  necessity  for  larger  coinages  by  Henry  the  Third  to  supply  the 
utter  destitution,  which  must  have  reduced  all  trade  to  barter.  No 
such  event  having  occurred  since,  and  the  coinage  having  only  met 
with  its  common  casualties,  the  short  and  long-cross  pennies  of 
Henry  the  Third,  and  the  money  of  Edward  the  First,  Second,  and 
Third,  have  come  down  to  us  in  numbers  that  (with  the  exception  of 
some  few  types)  render  the  coins  of  those  reigns  of  very  little  value 
beyond  that  of  bullion.  Henry  the  Second's  reign  closed  a. D.  1189, 
Henry  the  Third^s  commenced  a.d.  1216.  Why  should  an  interval 
of  only  twenty-seven  years  create  a  scarcity  of  one  and  leave  an 
abundance  of  the  other  sovereign's  coins,  the  general  state  of  the 
kingdom  being  much  the  same,  if  in  the  interval  Henry  the  Second's 
coins  had  not  gone  abroad,  to  assist  in  making  up  the  sum  required 
to  purchase  his  son  Richard  the  First's  liberty?  Hoveden,  731,  says, 
"  For  his  (Richard's)  ransom  every  knight's  fee  paid  twenty  shil- 
lings :  all  laymen  paid  the  fourth  of  their  rents :  all  the  churches 
gave  up  their  plate  and  treasures :  some  of  the  clergy  paid  a  fourth, 
and  some  a  tenth,  of  their  incomes."  And  Fabian  adds,  "  Shrines 
were  scraped  of  the^gold,  sylver,  and  juelles.^' 

Every  one,  therefore,  being  called  upon  to  pay  their  quota  at  the 
same  moment  (the  ransom  being  one  hundred  thousand  marks  of 
silver,  Grafton  says,  "  One  c  thousand  poundes  of  sterling  money  "), 
each  individual  would  make  his  payment  in  coined  money,  as  far  as 
it  could  be  collected,  every  penny  of  which  then  left  the  country 
never  to  return.  The  country,  therefore,  was  not  only  stripped  of 
all  its  coined  money,  and  much  of  its  bullion,  but  was  impoverished 
by  this  amount  of  capital  extinguished,  while  the  absolute  absence  of 
bullion  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  non-appearance  of 
EngUsh  coins  of  Richard  the  First  and  John ;  years  being  required 
for  trade  to  bring  back  the  necessary  supply  of  silver  bullion  to 
enable  the  mints  to  resume  coining.     And  it  aj)pears  to  me  clearly 
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and  certainly  to  explain  why  coins  previous  to  Henry  the  Third  are 
so  scarce  compared  with  those  of  Henry  the  Third  and  his  successors. 
To  these,  "  my  poore,  rude,  and  slender  conceipts,'^  I  have  to  add 
a  communication,  with  which  I  have  been  enriched  by  Dr.  Smith,  on 
the  subject  of  Punches;  and  which  (more  Grantley  Berkeley)  will 
give  the  opposing  theory  "  a  good  punch  on  the  head." 

"  There  is  afact^  which  I  think  is  of  some  value,  in  relation  to  the 
subject  you  propose  to  write  the  paper  on ;  it  has  just  occurred  to 
me,  and  I  make  you  a  present  of  it.  I  mean  the  difference  between 
the  workmanship  of  the  Irish  coins  of  Dom  John  and  Rex  John. 
The  letters  on  the  former  have  been  cut  with  a  graver,  on  the  latter 
they  have  been  formed  by  punches.  The  letters  on  your  Exeter 
penny  of  Stephen  have  been  cut 

^'  It  appears  that  it  was  in  John's  time  that  the  use  of  punches  was 
revived,  and  I  think  you  may  fairly  challenge  your  opponents  to 
produce  a  coin  of  Henry  the  Third  with  incised  letters. 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"  DubUn,  6th  July,  1846.  A.  Smith." 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  more  carefiilly  considered  my 
drawers  of  short  and  long-cross  pennies  of  Henry  the  Third,  and, 
as  I  cannot  incorporate  my  remarks  with  what  I  have  written,  I  add 
them,  though  it  will  occasion  some  repetition. 

The  short-cross  pennies  of  Henry  the  Third>  coined  before  his 
thirty-second  year,  have  three  distinct  varieties  of  bust,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  are  coinages  at  different  and  successive  periods. 

The  first  I  think  are  those  with  the  largest  or  most  spread  surface, 
the  king's  face  proportionally  so,  coarse  features  and  older  looking ; 
the  sceptre  usually  cuts  away  part  of  the  inner  circle ;  two  locks  or 
curls  on  its  right,  but  a  cluster  of  four  or  five  on  its  left.  The  best 
preserved  coin  I  have  of  this  type  weighs  23  grains. — See  Plate  17, 
coin  No.  44,  and  Plate  18,  coin  No.  9. 

The  next  variety  is  less  in  circumference,  a  much  smaller  face, 
with  three  almost  annulets  on  each  side  of  it,  to  represent  curls ;  and 
the  sceptre  clear  of  and  outside  the  inner  circle.  My  best  preserved 
penny  of  this  type  weighs  23  grains. 
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The  third  type  has  a  sharper  and  more  life-like  aspect,  longer  and 
less  expanded  in  breadth,  a  sort  of  bristle  as  beard,  from  the  ear  to 
the  tip  of  the  chin,  the  chin  being  represented  by  a  pellet ;  two  locks 
right  and  left  of  the  face,  and  in  each  lock  a  pellet  My  heaviest 
penny  of  this  sort  weighs  23^  grains. — See  Plate  18,  coins  Nosw  6 
and  10. 

The  long-cross  coinage  of  Henry  the  Third  connects  itself 
immediately  with  this  last-mentioned  type  of  the  short-cross,  by 
having  two  similar  curls,  with  the  annulet  in  each,  on  both  sides  of 
the  face^  and  a  beard  from  the  ears  to  the  chin,  indicated  by  two 
rows  of  pellets.  The  whole  face  seems  to  have  been  put  in  with 
punches ;  and  the  sceptre  cuts  away  part  of  the  inner  circle,  as  in 
what  I  deem  the  earliest  of  the  short- crosses.  My  best  specimen 
of  this  type  weighs  nearly  23^  grains. 

The  next  coinage  probably  was  that  omitting  the  sceptre,  but 
same  inscription,  ^*  henricus  rex  iii-,'^  with  the  Star  mint-mark  ;* 
succeeded  by  the  Henricus  Rex  Terci  and  Star  mint-mark ;  and  this 
followed  by  the  Henricus  Rex  Aug.,  and  Henricus  Rex  only,  on  the 
obverse, — mint-mark  of  both  varieties,  a  star  over  a  crescent. 

I  may  remark  that  the  beard  on  the  Henricus  Rex  penny  is  not 
indicated  by  dots,  but  by  the  same  kind  of  bristles  or  lines  as  on  the 
short-cross  pennies. 

pennies  of  henry  the  third,  short  cross,  with  initials  of 

moneyers'  surnames. 

1st.  (supposed)  Coinage ;  large  bust: — 

ALAIN  •  V  •  ON  •  LUND. 

2nd.  (supposed)  Coinage ;  three  curls  on  each  side  of  bust :  — 

JOAN  chic — 

ROGER  OF  R.  ON  CA — 

3rd.  (supposed)  Coinage ;  pellets  in  curls : — 

ALISAN  ON  ROF. 
WILLELM  L.  ON  LUN. 
WILLELM  T.  ON  LU. 
RICARD  B.  ON  LU. 

*  I  have  one  penny  of  this  type,  Stephe  on  Ivel,  that  weighs  26  grains;  usually  23, 
some  23 J  grains;  Rex  Terci,  23  grains;  Rex  Ang.  22,  ^ 
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At  page  166  of  the  OUa  Podrida,  is  a  paper  on  the  Ancient  Arms 
of  Ireland,  in  which  I  brought  together  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butler^s 
discovery,  and  my  remarks  in  support  of  it  In  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  June  1845,  appeared  a  paper  from  my  very  valued  and 
respected  friend,  John  Gough  Nichols,  Esq.,  entitled  "  Were  Three 
Crowns  the  Ancient  Arms  of  Ireland  ?"  in  which,  as  on  all  subjects 
that  engage  his  pen,  he  pours  out  the  profuse  riches  of  his  antiquarian 
researches  and  acquirements  in  illustration  of  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration ;  but,  to  our  mortification,  he  states  that  we  have  come  to 
a  conclusion  not  entii*ely  to  his  satisfaction.  It  was  impossible  to 
leave  a  subject  so  interesting  to  the  numismatists  on  this  side  of  the 
water  under  the  stigma  of  a  doubt,  from  an  opinion  so  deservedly 
valued  as  that  of  Mr.  Nichols ;  and,  as  Ruding  had  only  given  an 
extract  from  Edward  the  Fourth's  Indenture  with  Galmole,  a.d. 
1483,  for  an  Irish  Coinage,  which  led  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butler^s 
making  a  discovery,  of  which  the  Heralds*  College  and  all  our 
numismatic  writers  were  equally  unacquainted,  and  which  escaped 
even  the  observation  of  Ruding,  (who  learned  the  existence  of  this 
Indenture  after  the  publication  of  his  first  edition,  and  refers  to  it  in  his 
second,)  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  refer  to  the  fountain-head 
and  obtain  a  copy  of  the  whole  Indenture,  at  least  of  all  that  remains 
of  it.  I  therefore  wrote  to  my  friend,  Nicholas  Carlisle,  Esq., 
requesting  that  he  would  obtain  the  requisite  permission,  allowing 
me  to  have  a  copy  taken  of  the  Indenture.  And  I  had  the  pleasure, 
very  shortly,  to  receive  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Carlisle,  and 
subsequently  the  copy  of  the  Indenture,  transmitted  by  Mr.  William 
Long,  from  whose  letters  I  make  extracts. 
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"  Somerset  Place^  London^  19  June,  1845. 
"My  DEAR  Sir,— I  have  received  your  two  letters  upon  the 
subject  of  the  coinage  of  money  for  Ireland,  as  stated  by  Ruding.  I 
have  examined  the  original  manuscript ;  and  I  find  his  description 
quite  accurate.  This  deed  is  in  English,  and  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  the  twenty-third  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  1483.  It  is  much 
injured  and  imperfect ;  but  at  the  top  is  the  king's  monogram,  and  at 
the  side  is  an  impressed  rq>resentation  of  the  Irish  penny  ordained  to  be 
made  in  the  Indenture*  I  hope  this  examination  will  be  satisfactory, 
and  I  assure  you  that  it  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  execute  your 
little  commission,  being  ever, 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Most  faithfully  yours, 

"NiCHS.  Carlisle/' 

Richard  Sainthill,  Esq. 

"  Agreeably  to  your  instructions  I  have  made  a  clear  transcript  of 
the  Indenture  of  the  twenty-third  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  with  a  fac- 
simile of  the  king's  monogram,  also  the  coin. 

*^  The  date  of  the  deed  is  not  given,  but  a  pencil-mark  above 
states  ^  An^  23  E.  4.'  without  giving  any  authority.  The  instru- 
ment is  so  mutilated,  that  it  is  pasted  down,  to  prevent  further 
injury,  so  that  I  cannot  get  at  the  indorsement,  if  there  be  one. 

"  Wm.  Long." 

Rd.  Sainthill,  Esq. 

Note. — The  Indenture  measures  13|  inches  in  length  by  9  inches 
in  width.  The  dotted  lines  show  that  the  instrument  is  destroyed  by 
decay  in  several  parts. 

*  F^m  a  carefdl  examination  on  the  part  of  my  friends  Mr.  Leonard  Wyon  and  Mr. 
J.  O.  Nichols,  and  also  from  the  opinbn  of  Mr.  CIeghom,the  engraver  of  the  accompany- 
ing aooorate  ikcsimiles,  I  have  ascertained  that  the  snpposed  impressions  are  really 
drawings,  of  which  the  g^nndwork  has  turned  black,  and  the  devices  remain  in  partial 
relief.  I  may,  however,  notice  that  a  standard-piece  of  silver  remaining  in  the  Exchequer 
is  "  impressed  imperfectly  with  the  dies  of  a  coin  of  Heniy  the  Third."  See  Archseological 
Journal,  1845,  p.  137. 
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INDENTCBE  OP  KING  EDWARD  THE  FOURTH  FOR  THE  COINAGE 

OP  A  PENNY  AND  HALFPENNY  FOB  IRELAND. 

[MS.  &C.  Norn.  116,  Sooietj  of  Anliqiurie.,] 

Aii°.  38  E.  i. 


This    Indeatiire,   made   bitwene 
EMward,  hy  the  grace  of  Cind  kyng  ot 

IEnglond  and  of  Fraunce  and  lord  of 
Irlond,  on  that  oon  ^do,  and  Thomas 
Galmole,  GentUman,  on  that  other 
ptie,  Witaesseth  that  our  a^d 
souaigne  lord  the  kyng,  by  his  tres  patentf ,  hath  made  i  ordejned  the 
seid  Thomas  maister  ?  worker  of  his  money  of  Silner  and  keper  of 
his  Kxi-hftTingf  in  his  Citees  of  Develyn  t  Waterford.  The  which 
maister  hath  vndertake  afore  our  seid  aoilugne  lord  the  kyng  in  his 
Chatmcery,  and  there  hath  made  bodely  othe  vppoQ  the  holy  Evan- 
gelist to  make  the  same  money  vnder  the  parelle  t  fourme  that  foloweth, 
that  is  to  sey,  to  make  two  mau^  moneyes  of  Siloer,  wherof  oon  shall 
be  called  a  peny,  w'  the  kyng^  Amies  on  the  oon  side,  vppon  a 
Crosae  tr^oyled  on  euy  eode,  and  w*  this  scripture,  (Rex  Anglie  t 
Francie,)andon  the  other  side  the  Armes  of  Irelond  vppon  alike  crosse, 
w*.  this  scripture  (DiSs  Hibemie).  And  there  shalbe  of  such  penyes 
in  the  pounde  weight  of  the  towre  iiij^L  peces,  which  is  in  nombre 
xzxviji.  vj  d.  And  the  other  money  of  siluer  shall  be  called  an  half 
peny  w'.  the  kyngf  Armes  on  the  oon  side,  vppon  a  crosse  treyfoyled 
on  euy  ende,  and  w*  this  scriptnre  (Rex  Anglie  t  Fraunde),  and  on 
the  other  side  the  Armes  of  Irelond,  vppon  a  like  crosse  w'  this 
scripture  (Dna  Hibemie).  And  there  shalbe  of  such  half  penyes  in 
the  pounde  weight  in  the  towre  ix°.  peices.  And  all  the  forseid 
penyes  and  half  penyes  so  to  be  made  shall  be  of  the  goodnes 
of  the  olde  sterling,  that  is  to  sey,  edy  pounde  of  silu  of  this 
money  shall  holde  the  weight  of  xj.  ouncf  and  ij  d.  w^ht  of 
the  weight  of  fyne  siluer,  and  xviij  d.  weight  of  allay,  euery 
peny  weight  contenyng  xxiiij.  graynes,  Of  which  money  of  siltier 
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our  seid  souaigne  lord  the  kyng  shall  haue  of  euy  pounde  so 
made  ijs.  vjd.  by  nombre.  And  therof  the  seid  mais?  shall  haue  of 
euy  pounde  weight  aforseid  for  his  werkyng,  coignyng,  and  for  all 
other  costf  t  wastf  ou  the  wagf  of  the  warden,  countroller,  J  graver 
of  the  irens,  and  other  officers,  clerely  xviijd.  by  nombre ;  and  of 
the  same  xviij**,  shall  remayne  to  the  monyours  and  platours  for  their 
labour  vj^..  And  so  there  shall  remayne  toward  the  mchaunt  of  euy 
pounde  of  s?ling  siluer  of  the  weight  of  the  toure  xxxv*.  And  by 
cause  the  seid  moneyes  of  siluer  may  not  contynuelly  be  made 
accordyng  in  all  thyngf  to  his  right  standard  in  asmoche  as  in  eny 
tyme  in  defaut  of  the  seid  mais?,  or  of  the  workers,  it  may  be  made 
to  strong  or  to  feble,  by  to  moch  or  to  litell  in  weight  or  allay,  or  in 
that  oon  or  in  that  other,  our  seid  souaigne  lord  the  kyng  willeth,  that 
whan  the  seid  money  of  Silu  vppon  the  assay  afore  the  deliuance  be 

founde feble  al  oonly  in  weight,  or  al  oonly  in  allay, 

or  in  that  oon  or  in  that  other,  by  ij**  weight  in  the  weight  of  a  pounde 

aforseid,  and  no  more,  the 

that  oon  and  ij^  weight  in  that  other  shall  be  called  a  remedy 
for  the  seid  mais?,  such  money  to  be  delyued  for  good ;    but  if 

defaut .     Tppon  the  seid  assaies  in  weight,  or  in 

allay^  or  in  that  oon  or  in  that  other,  ou  the  ij*^.  weight  as  is  aboueseid, 

than  cessc  the  dcliu 

and  adiuged  by  the  warden  t  countroller  lesse  than  good ;  And  at 
the  costf  of  the  seid  mais?  to  be  new  molten  i  reforged,  till  it  be 
.  .  .  .  •  •  standard  as  is  aboueseid.  And  the  seid  maister 
byndeth  him  by  this  indenture  that  there  shalbe  assayes  taken 

by  the  Ward 

there  of  the  seid  money  at  the  makyng  of  euy  Jomey  iiijd.,  the 
which  money  for  assayes  shall  be  put  into  two  sondry  boxes,  the 

which a  cofer 

w*.  iij.  lokkf  and  iij.  keyes.  And  the  seid  warden  to  have  the  kepyng 
of  that  oon  key,  and  the  seid  mais?  to  haue  the  [kepyng  of  the 
ij***.  key,  and  the]  Countroller  to  haue  the  kepyng  of  the  iij*®.  key. 
And    the  chaunceler    of  our   seid    souaigne   lord   the    kyng    in 

Irelond 

of  oon  box,  and  them  to  seall  vndre  the  kjmgf  grete  seall  bifore 
the  kyngf  Counseill  in  Irelond    .     .     than  all  the 
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kyngf  counseil  to  be  sent  over  froo  the  pties  of  Irelond  vnto 
the  kyngf  good  grace,  to  be  seen  and  assaied  bifore  the  s.  .  .  .  . 
or  his  councell,  in  the  Sterre  Chambre  at  Westm.  And  also 
all  the  coignyng  irens  which  shall  belong  to  the 

to  be  delyued  from  the  barons  of  the  kyngf  Excheker  at  Westm, 

vnder  the  kyngf  seall 

Ireland,  that  is  to  sey,  at  euy  tyme  a  dosen 

piles  ^  ij.  dos'  of  trussellf.     And  for     . 

maister  of  the  mynt  paieth  to  the  graver 

,  smyth  in  the  toure  of   .     . 

ens  to  be  deliued  by  the  forseid  barons  in  Irelond 

to  the  Warden  of  the  Mynt 

and  noo  siluer  w*  the  seid  irens  to  be  coigned 

but  in  the  presens  of  the  Warden,  or 

by  day,  and  not  by  nyght.     And  the  seid  maister 

hath  founde  vj»  sufficient  suertees,  euy 

the  mchauntf  for  their  goodf .     And  the  seid  mais? 

hath  bounde  himself  in  M}  mark  to 

chauncery,  for  to  pfourme  all  n  euyth  of 

the  pmisses  aforeseid.    And  ou  that  if  the  seid 

in  allay  than  is  aforseid,  than  he  to  stand  at  fyne  and  raunsome  at 
the  kyngf  will. 


On  this  curious  and  very  interesting  Indenture  I  would  first  call 
my  readers'  attention  to  tlie  weights  of  the  coins  thereby  authorised 
to  be  struck. 

From  a  pound  weight  of  silver  of  the  Tower  standard  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pennies,  or  nine  hundred  halfpennies,  were  to  be  cut,  repre- 
senting a  current  value  of  IL  lis.  6d, 

Ruding  states  that  the  pound  Tower  and  the  pound  Troy  were  each 
divided  into  5,760  grains;  but  tliat  the  pound  Tower  contained  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  silver  less  than  the  pound  Troy ;  so  that  in 
consequence  6,400  grains  Troy  were  equal  in  weight  to  5,760  grains 
Tower. 

By  this  Indenture,  therefore,  the  penny  was  to  weigh  I2J  grains 
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Tower,*  or  12  grains  Troy.f  The  halfpenny  of  course  half  those 
weights.  The  Pound  Tower  has  been  discontinued  at  the  Mint  since 
the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the  Pound 
Troy  substituted  instead.  Now  this  alteration  is  seldom  borne  in  mind. 
The  weights  we  use  in  weighing  these  coins  of  the  Tower  pound  are 
Troy;  and,  forgetting  this,  we  look  for  a  heavier  weight  than  the 
coins  were  really  issued  at  (or  at  least  covenanted  to  be  coined 
at)  from  the  18th  Edward  the  Third  to  the  18th  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Snelling  remarks  (page  4)  that  the  pennyweight  and  penny 
of  24  grains  Tower  weighed  22^-  grains  Troy  at  the  Conqueror's 
time ;  and  fix)m  finding  that  "  in  the  most  early  Indenture  of  the 
Mint,  videlicet,  that  of  the  18th  of  Edward  tlie  First,  it  is  called 
Old  Standard,^  he  infers  it  to  be  the  same  used  by  the  Saxon 
sovereigns.  Ruding  (voL  L  page  12)  mentions  the  eighteenth  of 
Edward  the  Third  as  the  first  Indenture  he  had  met  with. 

Snelling  in  his  "  View  of  the  Silver  Coinage  of  England,^'  states 
that  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  a  reduc- 
tion was  made  in  the  weight  of  the  coins,  and  fi'om  that  year  the 
farthing  contained  3  grains  Troy  of  silver,  the  halfpenny  6  grains, 
the  penny  12  grains,  and  the  groat  48  gi*ains  Troy. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  Indenture  for  coining  silver  money 
for  Ireland  the  coins  are  virtually  engaged  to  be  issued  at  weights 
which  correspond  with  the  second  English  coinage  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  A.D.  1464,J  videlicet,  the  hali^enny  to  weigh  6  grains,  and 


*  Tower  pound  of  silver. 

f  Tower  pound  of  silver  reduced  tc 

Pennto*.  Oralni.  Ondns. 

Pennies.                Qrains. 

460  )  6760  (  12f  Tower 

460  )  6400  (  12  Troy 

460 

460 

1260 

900 

900 

900 

/450V* 


I  From  Snelling's  Silver  Coinage  of  England,  Edward  the  Fourth,  a.d.  1460  to  1483, 
page  19 : — 

**  Until  his  fourth  year  the  farthing  weighed  8f  grains,  the  halfpenny  7^  grains,  the 
penny  16  grains,  the  half  groat  30  grains,  the  groat  60  Troy  grains.  After  his  fourth  year 
they  weighed  3  grains,  6  grains,  12  grains,  24  grains,  and  48  grains  Troy-standard,  or 
11  ounces  2  pennyweights  fine  silver,  and  18  pennyweights  alloy. 

"  By  Indenture  of  his  fourth  year,  the  pound  weight  of  Standard  silver  to  contain  thiriy- 

VOL.  II.  F 
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the  penny  12  grains  Troy ;  no  other  coin  being  mentioned  but  the 
penny  and  halfpenny,  which  makes  it  probable  that  there  had  been 
previous  Indentures  to  coin  money  of  a  higher  denomination  and 
value  of  this  peculiar  type  for  Ireland ;  the  halfpenny,  as  it  is  called 
in  this  deed,  being  very  rare,  and  the  penny  scarce ;  while  we  have 
a  coin  about  double  the  weight  of  the  penny,  which  is  comparatively 
common.  In  my  cabinet  I  have  only  one  halfpenny,  which  weighs  7 
grains  Troy ;  four  pennies,  whose  weights  are,  14, 14, 14  J,  14^  grains 
Troy ;  and  20  coins,  whose  weights  vary,  from  29i-  grains  Troy 
down  to  20  grains. 

Dr.  Smith,  "On  the  Irish  Coins  of  Edward  the  Fourth,"  has 
published  of  this  Three-Crown  type,  one  coin  (according  to  this 
Indenture  a  halfpenny,  fig.  93)  weighing  5  grains ;  six  (pennies) 
weighing  from  14J  to  11  grains;  and  11  coins,  weighing  from 
30  grains  to  23  j-  grains. 

The  presumption  I  think  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  language  of 
this  Indenture,  these  three  respective  coins  were  issued,  and  had 
currency  in  Ireland  as  the  penny,  the  two-pence,  and  the  groat ;  and 
the  coinage  appears  to  me  to  corroborate  the  opinion  I  expressed  at 
page  157  of  the  OUa  Podrida,  "  that  the  engagement  on  which  the 
Mint  was  granted  in  the  third  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  that  the  coinage 
of  Ireland  should  be  the  same  in  weight  as  the  coinage  of  England, 
never  was  fulfilled." 

Referring  to  the  latter  Irish  coinages  of  Edward  the  Fourth 
bearing  his  bust,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  the  weights  of  these 
Three-Crown  coins,  though  on  the  whole  rather  lighter,  do  not 
materially  differ,  and  not  sufficiently  so  to  lead  me  to  imagine  they 
were  intended  to  pass  for  coins  of  a  different  value.  I  have  seven 
Trim  groats,  whose  weights  vary  from  30^  to  23  grains;  seven 
Waterford  groats,*  from  33  to  29  grains ;  eight  Drogheda  groats, 
fromf  41^-  to  23^  grains;  and  nine  Dublin  groats,  from  SSi  to 

seven  Bhillingt  and  tixpence,  or  1^  pound  sterliug;  therefore  the  pound  sterling  reduced  to 
-fgOtA  pound  weight,  or  6  ounces  8  pennyweights  Tower." 

*  I  have  two  Waterford  groats,  weighing  43  grains  and  89  grains.  I  think  it  probable, 
from  their  different  style  of  workmanship,  that  the  dies  are  English,  and  the  coins  struck 
at  the  Tower  of  London. 

t  This  coin  die  seems  also  English  ;  the  obverse  reads, — 

••  Edrardo.  Dei  G™.  Rex  AngU  " )  g^^  p,^         ^^  ^ 

Reverse,  "  Villa  Droghed.."         ) 


1 
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27  grains.  Of  Richard  the  Third  I  have  two  Three-Crown  groats, 
weighing  32  and  29^- grains ;  and  one  Drogheda  groat,  with  his  bust, 
28^  grains. 

If  I  understand  the  Indenture  correctly : 


*The  King  was  to  have,  from  every  pound 

weight  of  silver  coined 
The  monoyers  and  platours 
The  maister  and  werker 
The  merchaunt  who  sent  the  bullion  to  be 

coined 


£    8.    d. 


0     1 

0 

0     0 

6 

0     1 

0 

1  15 

0 

1  17     6 


The  arrangement  of  the  standard,  the  remedy,  and  the  trial  of  the 
pix,  are  interesting,  as  shewing  the  anxiety  of  our  ancestors  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  our  coinage.  The  defective  state  of  the  Inden- 
ture here  is  much  to  be  regretted,  more  particularly  in  what  follows, 
the  delivery  to  the  Irish  mint-master  of  "  coignyng  irens,"  engraved 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  rate  at  which  Galmole  was  to  pay 
the  English  engraver  for  making  them ;  and  this  establishes  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  previous  belief,  (see  page  158  of  the  OUa  Podrida,) 
"  that  many  of  the  dies  of  Edward  the  Fourth's  Irish  coins  were 
engraved  in  London."  At  the  same  time  I  think,  from  their  very 
different  style  of  workmanship,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Irish 
coins  were  struck  from  dies  engraved  in  Ireland.  This  was  probably 
found  more  convenient  and  less  expensive. 

But  the  material  importance  of  this  Indenture  to  Irish  numis- 
matists is,  that  it  establishes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butler's  acute  and,  I 
repeat,  splendid  discovery,  that  Three  Crowns  were  t/ien  i/ie  armorial 
bearings  of  Ireland^  beyond  any  further  cavil,  contradiction,  or  doubt, 
by  its  having  in  the  margin  a  representation  of  the  coin,  as  shewn 
by  the  engraving  accompanying  this  paper,  which  is  from  a  drawing 
taken  from  the  Indenture  itself;  and  it  is  quite  needless  for  me  to 
waste  the  time  of  my  readers,  beyond  referring  to  tlie  fact,  that  the 


*  Mr.  Lindsay  thinks  this  shilling  went  to  the  warden,  comptroller,  graver  of  the  irons, 
&c.  Dr.  Smith  also  concurs  with  Mr.  Lindsay  that  the  king  did  not  get  any  thing.  See 
the  ensuing  Observations  on  this  paper  by  Mr.  Lindsay  and  Dr.  Smith. 

F  2 
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coins  were  to  bear  the  arms  of  England  on  one  side  and  the  arms  of 
Ireland  on  the  other ;  and  that  the  raised  impression  on  the  deed 
gives  :  obverse,  the  fleurs-de-lis  and  lions ;  reverse,  Three  Crowns. 
It  being  therefore  established,  under  the  sign  manual  of  King  Edward 
the  Fourth,  tliat  the  Arms  of  Ireland  in  his  reign,  were  Three  CrotvnSy 
the  only  further  question  we  have  to  make  is.  When  did  they  become 
so  ?  At  present  we  camiot  positively  tell ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
every  rational  probability  that  at  least  it  was  not  later  than  the  time 
of  Richard  the  Second.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  the  Indenture 
speaks  of  the  arms  of  Ireland  as  it  does  of  the  arms  of  England ;  it 
gives  no  description  of  either,  but  refers  to  both  as  matters  esta- 
blished, and  perfectly  well  known  to  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the 
transaction.  We  have  nothing  of  "  The  armes  that  I  have  devised, 
ordeined,  and  assigned,  unto  and  for  Ireland,"  which  we  might  rea- 
sonably expect  had  Edward  tlie  Fourth  been  the  sovereign  with 
whom  they  originated.  But  Chalmers  *  states  (and  I  join  with  Mr. 
Nichols  in  regretting  tliat  he  has  not  given  us  his  authority),  "  That 
a  Commission  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth  to  ascer- 
tain the  armes  of  Ireland,  reported  as  their  answer,  that  the  arms 
were  *  Three  Crowns  in  pale.'  ^*  It  is  very  possible,  that  this  com- 
mission may  have  been  issued  in  consequence  of  Edward  the  Fourth's 
determining  to  place  the  arms  of  England  and  Ireland  on  one  coin. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  the  inference  we  may  fairly  draw  is,  that 
when  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  institute  an  investigation,  to 
ascertain  what  were  the  Arms  of  Ireland,  a  considerable  period 
of  time  must  have  elapsed,  or  no  doubt  on  the  subject  could  have 
existed. 

The  House  of  Lancaster  were  on  the  throne  from  a.d.  1399  to 
A.D.  1461.  Dr.  Smith  considers  the  Three-Crown  coinaore  to  have 
first  occurred  a.d.  1478.  The  grant  of  Three  Crowns  by  Richard 
the  Second  to  the  Marquess  of  Dublin  was  a.d.  1386. 

Rot.  Pat.  9  Ric.  11.  pars  1,  m.  1. 

**  Nos  pro  honore  ipsius  Marchionis  (Dublin),  uberius  ampliando, 
affectantes  ipsum,  quem  tanti  nominis  sublimitate  ac  tantorum  domi- 
niorum  et  terrarum  possessione  exaltavimus,  armorum  honorabilium 

*  Caledonia,  1807,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  463. 
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nobilitate  decorari ;  voluiniis  et  eidem  Marchioni  concedimus,  quod 
ipse  quamdia  vixerit,  et  terras  et  dominium  predicta  habuerit,  arma 
de  Azure^  cum  tribus  coronis  aureis^  et  una  drcumferentia  vel  bordura 
de  argentOy  gerat  in  omnibus  scutis,  vexillis,  penonibus,  tunicis  armo- 
rum,  et  omnibus  aliis  armaturis  suis  quaa  de  pictura  cognicionum 
armorum  solito  competunt  adornari,  quociens  cogniciones  armorum 
in  actibus  bellicis  vel  alibi  ostendere  voluerit  ubicumque.  In  cujus, 
&c.  Teste  rege  apud  Westm.  tercio  die  JanuariL'' — Pryime's  Brief 
Animadversions^  &c.     Folio.     London,  1669. — Page  67. 

[Translation.] 

"  We,  for  increasing  more  abundantly  the  honour  of  the  said  Mar- 
quess (of  Dublin),  desiring  that  he  whom  we  have  exalted  with  the 
sublimity  of  so  great  a  name,  and  possession  of  so  great  lordships 
and  lands,  be  decorated  with  the  nobility  of  honourable  arms ;  will 
and  grant  to  the  same  Marquess  that  so  long  as  he  shall  live  and 
possess  the  aforesaid  lands  and  lordships,  he  may  bear  arms — Azurey 
with  tfiree  crotons  ovy  in  a  circumference  or  border  argent— on  all 
sliields,  standards,  penons,  coats  of  arms,  and  all  other  his  armo- 
rial furniture,  which  usually  are  fit  to  b^  adorned  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  cognizances  of  arms,  as  often  as  he  shall  wish  to  display 
cognizances  of  arms  in  warlike  actions  or  elsewhere." 

From  "  Ruding's  Annals  of  the  Coinage,"  vol.  i.  pp.  470,  471 : — 

"  In  this  parliament  the  king  created  Robert  de  Vere  (Earl  of 
Oidbrd)  Marquess  of  Dublin,  and,  in  addition  to  that  title,  then 
unknown  in  England,*  gave  him  the  land  and  dominion  of  Ireland 
to  hold  of  the  king  during  his  life,  with  all  rights,  &c.  as  amply  as 
tlie  king  himself  ought  to  have  the  same,  saving  to  the  king  the 
homages,  resort,  and  superiority  of  that  country ;  the  marquess  to 
pay  to  the  king  five  thousand  marks  annually  for  the  term  of  his 
life.  Amongst  other  regalities  which  the  king  at  that  time  granted 
to  his  dearest  cousin  was  the  following ; — that  he  should  have  power 
to  strike  and  make  gold  and  silver  money  in  the  land  and  dominion 


*  Dugdale,  quoting  Walsingham,  p.  320,  n.  52,  aa^'s  that  this  title  wa8  much  distasted  by 
others  of  tl>e  nobility,  in  regard  that  thereby  he  wtis  put  higher  than  themselves,  not  being 
superior  to  them  in  wisdom  or  valour. 
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aforesaid,  provided  it  should  be  of  the  same  alloy  and  assay  as  the 
King's  money  of  England."* 

"  1386.  The  king,  however,  was  not  contented  with  the  singular 
honours  which  he  had  thus  lavishly  bestowed  upon  his  favourite,  but 
added  to  them  a  fresh  grant  upon  the  13  th  of  October  following.  By 
this  patent  he  advanced  him  to  the  rank  of  Duke  of  Ireland,  and 
confirmed  to  him  all  the  privileges  before  granted,  but  in  words  some- 
what more  full  than  were  used  in  the  former  writ.  In  that,  power 
was  given  to  him  to  make  money  of  gold  and  silver  only ;  in  this  he 
had  the  further  privilege  of  striking  every  kind  of  money  which  had 
heretofore  been  coined  either  by  the  king  or  by  any  of  his  progeni- 
tors.t  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  exercised  this  power  of 
coinage  which  was  granted  to  him.  Indeed  his  reign  was  so  short 
as  scarcely  to  have  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  it."} 

Henry  the  Fifth's  death  occurred  a.d.  1413.  Assuming  that 
Richard  the  Second  gave  the  Three  Crowns  as  the  armorial  bearings 
for  Ireland,  it  could  not  be  later  than  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  ; 
and,  assuming  also  that  the  fourth  banner  borne  at  the  funeral  of 
Henry  the  Fifith  was  that  of  Ireland,  there  is  a  lapse  of  ninety-two 
years  from  the  grant,  and  sixty-five  from  the  funeral,  to  the  coinage 
of  A.D.  1478 ;  a  period  in  those  troublesome  times  sufficiently  long, 

/ 

*  RoUb  of  Parliament,  yol.  iii.  p.  209. 

t  Rot  Cart.  9  Rio.  II.  m.  1,  and  Rot  Pari.  9  and  10  Rio.  II.  m.  3.     Selden's  Titles 
of  Honour,  part  I.  chap.  4. 

X  In  1389  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  Alexander  Nevyll  Archbishop  of  York,  Michael  de  la 
Pole  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Robert  Tressylyan,  Chief  Justice  of  England,  were  summoned 
to  appear  and  answer  to  articles  exhibited  against  them ;  and,  on  their  non-appearance, 
they  were  outlawed,  and  all  their  possessions  confiscated,  except  their  entailed  lands,  which 
were  to  come  to  their  right  heirs  upon  their  decease.  (Knyghton,  eol.  2706.)  According 
to  Froissart,  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  and  Sir  Simon  Hurley,  another  of  the  king's  favourites, 
were  suspected  of  having  amassed  very  large  sums  of  money,  and  it  was  rumoured  that 
they  had  sent  great  part  of  it  for  safety  to  Germany.  It  had  also  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  king,  his  uncles,  and  the  rulers  of  the  principal  towns  in  England,  that  great  cases 
and  trunks  had  been  secretly  embarked  from  Dover  Castle,  which  were  said  to  contain  this 
money  they  sent  fradulently  abroad  to  foreign  countries,  and  by  which  the  kingdom  was 
greatly  impoverished  of  cash.  Many  grieved  much  at  this,  saying  that  gold  and  silver 
were  become  so  scarce  that  trade  languished.     (Johnes*s  Translation,  vol.  iii.  p.  474.) 

It  was  Richard's  intention  to  have  advanced  his  favourite  still  higher,  and  to  have  given 
him  the  title  of  King.     (Selden,  quoting  Walsingham,  Titles  of  Honour,  part  I.  chap.  4.) 

The  Duko  died  at  Louvaine  in  1392,  in  great  distress  of  mind  and  penuzy.     (Pugdale's 
^ronage,  yol.  i.  p.  195.) 
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and  with  a  change  of  dynasty  on  the  throne,  in  addition,  to  warrant 
the  inquiry.  The  Indenture  seems  to  me  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  arms  which  Edward  the  Fourth's  autograph  recognizes  as  those 
of  Ireland  were  not  of  his  creation ;  and,  if  either  of  the  three  sove- 
reigns of  the  house  of  Lancaster  had  granted  armorial  bearings  to 
Ireland,  it  is  I  think  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  they 
would  have  selected  a  coat  granted  at  all  events  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  by  Richard  the  Second,  whose  throne  they  had  usurped. 
This  fairly  carries  us  back  to  the  period  when  Mr.  Butler  thinks  the 
Three  Crowns  became  the  arms  of  Ireland  ;  and  though,  as  Edward 
the  First  placed  the  title  of  "Dns.  Hyb."  on  the  English  coinage 
(Edw:  R:  Angk  Dns:  Hyb:),  it  is  very  possible  he  may  have  done  so 
in  consequence  of  assigning  armorial  bearings  to  his  Lordship  of 
Ireland,  yet  in  the  present  absence  of  evidence  that  he  did  so  I  shall 
only  contend  that  from  the  deed  we  now  publish,  and  the  inferences 
that  are  here  submitted,  it  is  reasonable  to  cx)nsider  that  the  Three 
Crowns  were  the  arms  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second, 
and  possibly  at  an  earlier  period. 

Mr.  Nichols  shows  us  that  Henry  the  Fifth  on  his  great  seal 
placed  the  coats  armorial  of  Saint  Edward  (cross  flory  and  martlets), 
and  of  Saint  Edmund  (three  crowns),  and  also  on  two  gold  basins, 
part  of  his  household  plate ;  and  he  therefore  infers  that  the  fourth 
banner,  at  the  ftmeral  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  which  bore  "  Azure,  three 
crowns  or,"  was  not  the  banner  of  Ireland,  but  of  Saint  Edmund.  I 
think  Mr.  Nichols's  facts  do  not  bear  out  his  conclusion.  I  do  not 
dispute  that  the  bearings  on  the  great  seal  and  on  the  plate  were 
those  of  Saint  Edmund ;  Ireland  having  a  separate  great  seal  of  her 
own  (this  Indenture  refers  to  it,)  her  bearings  are  not  to  be  expected 
on  the  English  chancellor's,  and  on  the  basins  there  were  also  ^^  die 
arms  of  Saint  George  and  others."  But  at  the  funeral  of  Henry  the 
Fiftli,  we  have,  first,  the  arms  of  England  alone ;  second,  France 
and  England ;  third,  France  alone ;  fourtli,  "  Azure,  three  crowns 
or."  Now,  having  by  this  Indenture  proved  that  the  Three  Crowns 
were  undoubtedly  the  arms  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  and  most  probably  in  that  of  Richard  the  Second,  we  have 
every  reason  to  look  for  the  banner  of  Ireland  exactly  in  the  position 
that  we  find  this  of  the  Three  Crowns.     As  I  have  not  Monstrelet 

* 

to  consult,  I  am  ignorant  whether  any  or  what  other  banners  were  at 
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the  funeral ;  but  if  others  were,  it  would  not  affect  my  conclusion, 
the  banner  (as  we  contend)  of  Ireland  appearing  in  the  procession  in 
the  exact  order  in  which  the  king's  tide  respecting  Ireland  was 
placed  on  the  coinage,  "  Henric.  Rex  Anglie  et  Francie,  Dns.  Hyb." 

The  portrait  of  Richard  the  Third  on  Rous's  Roll,  contemporary 
with  that  monarch,  represents  the  king  in  full  armour,  wearing  an 
arched  crown,  and  standing  on  a  boar  between  six  helmets,  on  each 
of  which  is  a  crest.  To  his  right,  Seynt  Edward  (cross  flory); 
France  (fleur-de-lis);  Gascoyn  and  Gyan  (a  fructed  oak-branch). 
To  his  left,  England  (a  lion  on  a  cap  of  maintenance) ;  Walys  (a  grey- 
hound in  a  cradle,  fretty,  within  a  coronet) ;  Ireland  (a  harp).  The 
heretofore  companion  of  Seynt  Edward  (Seynt  Edmund)  is  absent, 
and  why?  I  take  it  because,  the  Three  Crowns  belonging  to  the 
shield  of  Ireland,  he  would  have  been  an  intruding  ditto.  As  we 
have  seen,  Edward  the  Fourth  had  recognised  their  being  the  arms 
of  Ireland  in  this  Indenture ;  we  have  them  continued  on  the  Irish 
coins  of  Richard  the  Third,  and  also  on  those  of  his  Lancasterian 
successor,  Henry  the  Seventh ;  and,  as  this  despicable  tyrant, 
whose  mind  was  more  base  even  than  his  own  blood  (his  only  shadow 
of  pretence  to  the  Crown  being,  that  he  represented*  a  bastard  child 
of  John  of  Gaunt),  as  he,  Henry  die  Seventh,  treated  all  the  acts  of 
the  House  of  York  as  illegal,  null,  and  void,  and  yet  continued  the 
Three  Crowns  on  his  Irish  coinage,  we  may  feel  assured  that  he  did 
not  consider  these  bearings  to  have  been  a  grant  from  the  House  of 
York,  but  from  their  predecessors. 

Return  we  to  Rous's  Roll,  and  here  we  have  the  harp  as  the  crest 
of  the  arms  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Tliird,  and  which, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  from  the  crest,  became  the  shield, 
and  three  harps  on  a  shield  on  Elizabeth's  coins.  Now,  I  believe  diis 
is  a  unique  circumstance  in  the  annals  of  heraldry ;  and  the  question 
naturally  arises.  What  induced  Henry  die  Eighth  to  make  the  change? 

The  alteration  took  place  before  he  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Ireland  (23rd  January,  1542),  as  we  have  his  groats  (coined  we 

*  John  of  Gaunt  had  an  illegitimate  family  hy  Catherine  Swinford.  Their  eldest  son 
was  named  John,  whose  second  son  John  was  created  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  whose  only 
child  Margaret  was  the  mother  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  She  married  Edmund  the  son  of 
Owen  Tudor  and  Katharine  de  Valois  the  widow  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  so  that,  as  Horace 
Walpole  remarks,  "  On  one  side  (Henry  the  Seventh)  had  no -blood  royal,  on  the  other 
only  bastard  blood." 
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Relieve  in  London)  with  the  English  shield  cro^vned  on  the  obverse, 
inscribed,  " Henrici ,Viii.  dJ  gJ  Ri  Aglie^;"  and,  on  the  reverse, 
the  harp,  also  crowned,  and  inscribed,  "  France  I  Dominus  I  Hi- 
bemiel/'  And  in  the  field  of  the  coin,  with  the  harp  between 
them,  on  some  are  the  letters  crowned  likewise  "H.  R.,^*  and 
on  others  "  h.  a.,'*  "  H,  J.,''  and  "  H.  K ;''  the  three  last  being 
the  initials  of  so  many  of  his  queens  united  with  his,  and  whom  this 
matrimonial  Bluebeard  was  pleased  for  a  time,  in  this  manner,  so  to 
honour ;  being,  as  we  believe,  Anne  Bolejne,  Jane  Seymour,  and 
Katharine  Howard.  At  all  events  "  h.  j."  can  only  refer  to  Jane 
Seymour,  and  we  can  fix  the  latest  period  at  which  the  compliment 
could  be  paid  to  her.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  most  beauti- 
fully illuminated  missal,  **  Reg.  MS.  2  A.  XVIII.,"  from  which  I 
copied  these  two  contemporary  entries,  written  in  the  almanack  part. 

"  This  day,  the  xii.  day  of  October,  in  a®.  1537,  was  borne  Prince 
Edwarde,  sone  unto  the  noble  Kinge  Henry  the  viij^^," 

"  This  day,  the  xxiiij.  day  of  October,  dysseasyd  Queue  Jane,  the 
wyfe  of  Kinge  Henry  the  viij^l*.  a®.  1537." 

In  the  "  State  Papers,  King  Henry  the  Eighth,^^  vol.  ii.  part  3, 
page  480,  is  a  paper,  from  an  original  in  the  handwriting  of  Alen, 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  addressed  to  the  English  government, 
in  which  the  necessity  is  strongly  urged  that  Henry  should  change 
his  title  from  Lord  to  King  of  Ireland.  This  was  in  1537  ;  and 
in  1542,  as  before  mentioned,  he  assumed  this  title  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment 

After  which  we  have  a  variety  of  "  Harpe  Grotes,"  as  they  are 
designated  in  the  despatches  from  England,  similar  in  type  to  the 
preceding,  and  with  the  "h.  r."  only  on  the  reverse — Katharine 
Parr,  who  became  queen  in  1543,  not  being  complimented  as  her 
predecessors  on  the  coinage.  On  one  variety  of  these  groats  the 
inscriptions  are : — 

Obverse,  "  Henric.  viii.  Di.  Gracia  Anglie  " 
Reverse,  "  Francie  J  et  J  Hibemie  J  Eex  xx.'* 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  groat  with  "  37  ^*  after  Rex,  meaning  the 
year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  1546. 

Another  variety  is  thus  inscribed : — 

Obverse,  "  Henric.  8  ,  d:  g:  Angl'  Franc.'* 
Reverse,  "Et «  Hibemie  »  ifer:  38.*^ 
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This  was  a.d.  1547,  the  last  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign. 
Now,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  information  as  to  why  Henry 
the  Eighth  discarded  the  Three  Crowns,  and  substituted  the  Harp  as 
the  arms  of  Ireland,  the  tradition  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
Leo  the  Tenth,  when  (a.d.  1521)  he  conferred  on  this  then  dutiful 
son  of  the  Church  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  also  sending  his 
Majesty  a  harp,  said  to  have  been  that  of  Bryan  Borhu,  and  carried 
by  the  family  of  that  monarch  to  Rome,  after  the  battle  of  Ckmtarf, 
seems  as  reasonable  a  cause  as  any  other.  At  the  same  time  we 
shall  be  much  obliged  to  our  more  learned  English  friends  and  critics 
if  they  will  clear  up  the  doubt  and  dispel  our  darkness.  A  tradition 
to  be  sure  is  not  much,  but  it  is  something. 

At  page  168  of  the  OUa  I  spoke  of  the  traditional  portraits 
of  Edward  the  Third.  I  bdieve  the  earliest  contemporary  painting 
that  has  reached  our  time  is  that  of  Richard  the  Second,  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber  at  Westminster.  There  are  monumental  and 
other  effigies  of  our  sovereigns  from  Henry  the  Second ;  and  from  the 
observations  made  on  opening  the  tomb  of  king  John,  in  Worcester 
Cathedral,  we  have  every  ground  for  concluding  that  the  strictest 
attention  was  paid  to  render  the  effigy  an  exact  copy  of  the  deceased ; 
certainly  as  to  dress,  and  probably  as  to  lineaments  and  person. 
Analogy  leads  me  to  suppose  that  these  representations  of  Eklward  the 
the  Third,  bearing  three  crowns  on  his  sword,  were  true  copies  from 
contemporary  sculptures  or  paintings ;  and  the  more  so  as  no  other 
English  sovereign  is  so  peculiarly  and  curiously  symboUsed. 


MR.  LINDSAY'S  OBSERVATIONS. 

Ftnes  Moryson's  observations  in  1617,  that  the  groats  were 
stamped  with  the  Pope's  triple  crown,  for  which  idea  he  had  perhaps 
no  authority,  are  of  little  value  compared  with  records  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

If  Mr.  Nichols's  observations  are  of  any  weight  it  is  as  to  the  origin 
and  use  of  the  Three  Crowns  as  the  arms  of  Ireland  previous  to  1483 ; 
but  the  record  or  Indenture  of  that  year,  not  to  mention  the  commis- 
sion said  to  have  been  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
to  inquire  what  were  the  arms  of  Ireland,  proves  beyond  question  that 


I 
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at  that  time  the  Three  Crowns  were  actuallj  recognised  as  the  arms 
of  Ireland. 

No.  5.  It  is  highly  probable,  as  you  have  observed,  that  the  coin 
called  in  the  Indenture  a  halfpenny  must  have  p^sed  as  a  penny^ 
and  the  other  coins  in  proportion,  for  we  know  that  the  coin  com- 
monly called  the  double  groat,  weighing  about  45  grains,  was 
ordered  to  pass  for  eight  p^ice. 

The  28.  6(2.  out  of  every  pound  of  silver  seems  to  have  been  tlius 
apportioned ;  one  shilling  to  the  master  and  worker ;  one  shilling  to 
the  warden,  comptroller,  graver  of  the  irons,  &c. ;  and  six  pence  to 
the  moneyers  and  platours. 

No.  7.  It  is,  I  think,  highly  probable  that  the  Three  Crowns  were 
the  arms  of  Ireland  long  before  the  time  of  Richard  the  Second ;  and 
his  grant  to  Robert  de  Yere  is  rather  a  recognition  of  them  than  of 
his  having  been  the  first  to  grant  them. 

No.  9.  I  think  if  we  admit,  as  we  necessarily  must,  that  the 
Three  Crowns  were  the  arms  of  Ireland  before  the  year  1483 ;  we 
can  scarcely  hesitate  in  considering  the  arms  on  the  fourth  car  at 
Henry  the  Fifbh's  funeral  to  be  intended  for  those  of  that  kingdom. 
Indeed,  if  we  had  no  other  evidence  of  what  the  arms  of  Ireland  were 
but  the  account  of  that  funeral,  we  might  fairly  suppose  that,  the 
arms  of  England  and  France  being  introdiioed,  those  of  Ireland  would 
not  be  omitted. 


DR.  smith's  OBSERVATIONS. 

Thursday,  Deer.  11,  1845, 

121,  Baggot  Sti^eet,  Uublin. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  read  your  paper  with  attention,  and  have  little 
to  remark  on  it. 

As  to  Piles  and  Trussels : — 

**  The  Pile,  or  under  side  of  the  stampe  wherein  money  is  stamped ; 
and  the  Pile  side  of  a  piece  of  money,  the  opposite  whereof  is  a  cross 
(whence,  *  Je  n'ay  croix  ny  pile.'). 

"  Troussel,  the  upper  iron,  or  mould  that's  used  in  the  stamping  of 
coine.'* — Cotgrave's  French-English  Dictionary.     Folio.     1650. 

I  mention  this,  because  Ruding  has  not  explained  the  words  Pile 
and  Cross. 
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You  say  (p.  4.)  that  "the  penny  (by  this  Indenture)  was  to  weigh 
12^  grains  Tower,  or  12  grains  Troy/'  I  understand  the  Indenture 
to  mean  that  the  penny  was  to  weigh  12  grains  Towef  {the  weight  in 
use  at  that  time),^which  is  equal  to  llj  grains  Troy. 

Edward  the  Fourth  died  9  April,  1483,  the  year  in  which  the 
Indenture  is  said  to  have  been  made.  Mr.  Butler's  coin.  No.  14  in 
the  plate  I  sent  you  last  week,  is  probably  a  halfpenny  of  1483. 

"  The  same  weights  as  the  English  coins  of  Edward  the  Fourth," 
p.  5.  I  do  not  find  these  words  in  the  Indenture,  which  only 
mention  the  standard  of  fineness. 

And  in  the  next  page  you  observe  that  the  engagement  on  which 
the  Mint  was  granted  in  the  third  of  Henry  the  Sixth  was  never 
fulfiUecL  Mr,  Martinis  penny  is  the  only  coin  which  I  know  of  that 
can  be  assigned  to  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
and  its  weight  is  nearly  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  it  should  be 
recollected  that  in  the  last  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth  the  Irish  groat 
was  ordered  to  be  made  one-fourth  less  in  weight  than  the  English,  a 
difference  which  was  kept  up  to  the  time  of  James  the  First  Several 
of  Edward  the  Fourth's  Irish  coins  are  exactly  the  weight  mentioned 
in  the  Act 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  arms  of  England  were  displayed  on  the 
Irish  coins  before  they  appeared  on  the  English  silver  coins. 

The  heavy  groat  of  Dublin  and  the  Waterford  (Nos.  48  and  63  in 
my  Plates),  as  well  as  the  Drogheda  and  Limerick  groats  lately 
engraved,  appear  to  have  been  coined  in  1470  {see  Simon,  App. 
No.  X.),  at  which  time  eleven  groats  were  directed  to  be  made  out  of 
the  ounce  Troy,  i,  e.  43/y  grains  eacL  I  have  not  met  with  a  heavy 
groat  of  Trim,  and  Limerick  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Act 

As  to  the  30  pence  to  the  King,  I  take  it  to  be  nominal,  because 
thereof  the  Master  shall  have  18  pence  over  the  wages  of  the  Warden, 
and  out  of  the  18  pence  to  give  6  pence  to  the  money ers,  which,  with 
35  shillings  to  the  merchant,  leaves  0  for  the  King. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

A.  Smith. 
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OBSERVATIONS  BY  MR.  JOHN  GOUGH  NICHOLS. 

March  1,  1853. 

Mr,  Sainthill  having  invited  me  to  append  in  this  place  some 
expression  of  the  opinions  I  now  entertain  upon  this  subject,  I  gladly 
comply  with  his  request ;  not  however  with  any  intention  of  disputing 
the  decision  of  himself  and  his  friends  that  the  Three  Crowns  were 
once  regarded  as  the  Arms  of  Ireland,  but  merely  on  the  question 
how  and  when  they  came  to  be  so  considered. 

I  admit  that  the  Indenture  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  sufficiently  proves  that  Three  Crowns  were  regarded  as 
the  Arms  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth ;  and,  though 
the  device  of  three  crowns  placed  on  a  cross*  does  not  properly 
form  a  shield  or  coat  of  arms,  that  objection  is  met  by  the  word  of 
the  indenture  itself.  In  one  instance,  that  of  the  small  copper  coin, 
struck  at  Dublin,  and  undoubtedly  of  the  period  of  Edward  IV.  (as 
it  bears  on  the  othef  side  his  cognisance  of  the  rose  en  soleil),  which 
is  engraved  in  Plate  13  of  011a  Podrida,  fig.  1,  the  crowns  are 
placed  on  a  shield,  two  and  one ;  but  on  the  other  Irish  coins  which 
bear  them  they  are  ranged  one  beneath  another,  or  heraldically 
speaking  in  pale. 

With  respect  to  such  distinctions  in  general,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  they  belong  to  the  secondary  period  of  English  blazonry  and 
not  to  its  earliest  and  purest  time.  It  is  weU  known  to  those  who 
have  studied  our  oldest  blazonry,  and  appreciated  its  spirit  and  its 
artistic  beauty,  that  the  number,  the  position,  and  the  arrangement 
of  charges,  were  all  originally  regulated  by  the  simple  rules  of  pic- 
torial eflect  For  example,  take  the  lion,  the  most  favourite  charge 
of  any  among  the  high  nobility, — for  nearly  all  our  early  Earls  dis- 
played it, — it  was  always  rampant,  to  suit  the  form  of  the  shield. 
But  when  there  were  three  lions,  as  in  the  royal  coat,  it  was  more 
convenient  to  the  painter  to  represent  them  passant  and  one  beneath 
the  other, — that  is,  in  pale.     When  more  than  three,  as  in  the  coat  of 

*  In  the  Indenture  this  is  described  as  a  '*  treyfoyled  cross;**  in  the  Act  of  Parliameut 
of  1478  as  a  cross  pommettee.  Both  terms  describe  the  same  form  of  cross :  but  the 
*'  trefoil  **  accords  remarkably  w  ith  that  which  is  now  considered  to  be  peculiarly  the 
national  emblem  of  Ireland — the  Shamrock. 
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Longespee,  which  was  derived  from  the  royal  coat,  the  same  animal 
again  became  rampant 

The  smaller  charges  were  usually  displayed  as  two  and  one^  to 
suit  the  form  in  which  the  shield  tapered  off  to  its  lower  point,  and 
that  is  still  a  more  common  arrangement  than  any  other. 

I  do  not  tlierefore  make  any  objection  to  the  "  Arms  of  Ireland  " 
on  this  score,  but  admit  they  are  correctly  arranged  as  two  and  one 
if  on  a  shield,  and  in  pale  if  off  a  shield. 

I  am  still  however  inclined  to  disbelieve  that  the  Three  Crowns 
were  granted  to  Robert  Vere,  Marquess  of  Dublin,  as  the  arms  of 
Ireland.  But  I  think  it  probable  that  they  came  to  be  considered  as 
the  arms  of  Ireland  in  consequence  of  the  same  royal  favourite 
having  been  afterwards  created  Duke  of  Ireland,  and  having  borne 
these  arms  by  that  title. 

I  still  believe,  as  I  suggested  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in 
1845,  that  they  were  granted  to  Vere  as  the  royal  coat  of  Saint 
Edmund  the  King. 

King  Richard  himself,  and  all  the  peers  of  his  Blood  Royal,  had 
assumed  the  coat  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  is  still  well  known 
as  that  of  the  Church  of  Westminster,  as  entering  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  armorial  coats  of  the  City  of  Westminster  and  the 
School,  and  into  the  coat  of  augmentation  granted  to  the  Earl  Gros- 
venor  when  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Marquess  of  Westminster. 

These  legendary  arms  *  of  a  sainted  ancestor  were  assumed  by  the 
pious  king  as  an  impalement :  they  occupied  the  dexter  side  of  his 
shield ;  and  in  the  same  manner  they  were  borne  by  his  kinsmen. 
His  nephew  Thomas  Holland,  Duke  of  Surrey,  bore  them  differenced 
by  a  bordure  argent ;  his  half-brother  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter, 
with  a  label  of  three  points  argent ;  one  of  the  Beauforts  with  a  bor- 
dure gobonee  argent  and  azure ;  and  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  without  any  known  distinction.! 

To  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  not  actually  of  the  Blood  Royal, 
but  had  become  related  to  it  by  marriage  (his  wife  being  Philippa  de 
Coucy,  the  King's  cousin-german),  it  seems  to  have  been  judged 
appropriate  to  bestow  the  other  traditional  coat  of  royalty,  that  of 

*  The  Anglo-Saxon  sovereigns,  as  we  well  know,  bad  no  armorial  insignia :  but  those 
assigned  to  them  have  been  suggested  by  the  reverses  of  their  coins. 
t  Sandford's  Geneal.  Histoid  of  England,  1677,  p.  191. 
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Saint  Edmand  the  King.  He  had  it  differenced  by  a  white  bordnre, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Surrey  ;*  and  it  was  to  be  borne  quar- 
terly with  his  ancestral  arms,  in  the  first  quarter,  but  not  impaled  as 
the  Confessor's  arms  were  by  the  king  and  lords  of  the  Blood  Royal. 
It  had  long  been  customary  to  carry  these  emblems  of  the  Royal 
Saints  in  the  armies  of  the  sovereign.  King  Edward  the  First,  in 
his  war  of  Scotland,  carried  five  standards  for  which  lances  were 
purchased  at  Tynewold  on  the  8th  July,  1300,  viz.  two  of  the  arms 
of  England,  the  third  of  the  arms  of  Saint  George,  the  fourth  of  the 
arms  of  Saint  Edmund,  and  the  fifth  of  the  arms  of  Saint  Edward  ;t 
and  when  the  castle  of  Carlaverock  was  captured,  in  the  same 
month,  there  were  placed  upon  its  turrets,  together  with  the  royal 
banner,  those  of  St.  Edmund,  St  George,  and  St.  Edward ;  and^ 
in  addition,  those  of  the  Earl  Marshal  and  Constable,  and  of  Lord 
Clifford,  to  whose  charge  the  castle  was  consigned : 

"  Puis  fist  le  Boy  porter  amont 
Sa  baniere  et  la  Seint  Eyxnont, 
La  Seynt  George  et  la  Seint  Ed  wart; 
Et  o  celes,  par  droit  eswart. 
La  Segrave  et  la  Herefort, 
Et  cele  au  seigneur  de  Cliffbrt 
A  ki  le  chasteaus  fut  donnes." 

The  same  saintly  coats  appear  on  the  great  seal  of  Henry  the 
Fifth:  and  this  supplies  an  answer  to  the  misinterpretation  com- 
mitted by  Monstrelet  regarding  the  armorial  insignia  displayed  at 
the  funeral  of  that  monarch — to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the 
former  discussion  of  this  subject  In  the  beautiful  tabernacle-work 
of  this  seal  are  several  small  figures.  One  armed  soldier  carries  a 
banner  of  the  ancient  arms  of  England ;  another  one  of  France  and 
England  quarterly.  In  other  niches  are  figures  of  St.  George  and 
St.  Michael,  each  bearing  a  shield  charged  with  a  plain  cross.  On 
the  pinnacles  above  are  angels  bearing  shields  of  the  arms  of  Saint 
Edward  and  Saint  Edmund.     Below  the  king's  feet  are  the  shields 

*  See  the  grant  in  p.  68,  antea. 

*f*  Lanceie  emptae  pro  vexillis  Regis. — Domino  Willielmo  de  Felton,  pro  qoinqne  lanceis 
emptis  pro  qulnque  Texillis  Regis  portandis  in  gnerra  Soocis  anno  praesenti,  videP  duobus 
vexillis  de  armis  Anglise,  tercio  vexillo  de  armis  Sancti  Georgii,  quarto  de  armis  Sancti 
Edmundi,  et  quinto  de  armis  Sancti  Edwardi,  pro  qualibet  lanoea  ijs.  per  manus  Willielmi 
de  Etchewiche  valetti  sui  apud  Tynewold,  octavo  die  Julij,  x  s.  Liber  Quotid.  Contrarot. 
Garderobse,  p.  64. 
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of  his   principality  of  Wales  and   his   earldoms  of  Cornwall  and 
Chester. 

Again,  a  pair  of  golden  basins,  which  were  pawned  by  Henry  the 
Fifth  on  the  eve  of  his  expedition  to  France,  were  marked  in  the 
middle  with  the  arms  of  St  George,  and  round  them  those  of  St. 
Edward  and  St  Edmund,  with  some  others.* 

The  heraldry  of  the  great  seal  of  Henry  the  Fifth  will  be  found 
to  agree  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  same  King's  funeral,  as  de- 
scribed by  Monstrelet  and  Walsingham.  The  former  historian  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  trappings  borne  by  the  horses  which 
carried  the  deceased  conqueror's  body  to  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral : — 

"  Le  premier  cheval  des  quatres  qui  menoient  ledit  chariot  auquel 
le  roy  estoit,  avoit  un  collier  qui  estoit  painct  des  anciennes  armes 
d'Angleterre. 

"  Ou  collier  du  second  cheval  estoient  painctes  les  armes  de  France 
et  d'Angleterre  escartell&s:  lesquelles  luy  mesmes  portoit  en  son 
vivant 

"  Ou  collier  du  tiers  cheval  estoient  painctes  plainement  sans  dif- 
ference nuUe  les  ai'mes  de  France. 

"  Et  ou  collier  du  quart  cheval  estoient  painctes  les  armes  que 
portoit  (quand  il  vivoit  en  ce  monde)  le  noble  Roy  Artus,  que  nul 
ne  pouvoit  vaincre:  lesquelles  armes  estoient  un  escu  dCAzur  a  trots 
couronnes  (For.^^ 

From  St.  Paul's  the  body  was  carried  on  to  Westminster  Abbey  ; 
and  to  the  foregoing  heraldic  particulars  Walsingham  adds  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Adducti  etiam  fuerunt  ad  majus  altare  Westmonasterii  tres  dex- 
trarii  cum  eorum  sessoribus  ut  moris  est,  armis  regis  Angliae  et 
FrancisB  optime  armatis,  et  sessores  inibi  inde  expoliati.  Arma  vero 
integre  oblata.  Vexilla  insuper  circa  corpus  defuncti  ferebantur : 
arma  Sancti  Georgii,  AngliaB,  et  Franciae,  et  imaginum  Sanctae  Tri- 
nitatis  [et]  Sanctas  Mariae  continentia;  sicque  corpus  dicti  regis 
usque  ad  monasterium  deducitur,"  &c. 

Of  the  four  horses  which  drew  the  chariot,t  Monstrelet  tells  us  the 

*  Rymer*B  Foedera,  vol.  ix.  p.  286. 

+  The  late  Mr.  Tyler,  in  his  Life  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  says  that  **  On  leaving 
Rouen,  the  chariot  was  drawn  by  six  horses;  the  first  bore  the  anns  of  St.  George,  the 
second  the  amis  of  Normandy,  the  third  the  at-ms  of  King  ArUitirf  the  fourth  those  of  St. 
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first  was  trapped  with  the  ancient  arms  of  England,  the  second  with 
the  quartered  arms  of  France  and  England ;  the  third  with  the  arms 
of  France  not  differenced ;  and  the  fourth  with  what  he  took  for  the 
arms  of  king  Arthur.  Walsingham,  in  describing  the  three  chargers 
which  accompanied  the  funeral  to  the  hijgh  altar  at  Westminster,  does 
not  further  specify  their  heraldry  than  by  stating  that  they  were 
bravely  clothed  in  the  arms  of  the  king  of  England  and  France ;  but 
of  the  banners  he  says  that  they  were  those  of  Saint  George,  of 
England,  and  of  France,  with  other  "  banners  of  images  "  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  Saint  Mary. 

Whilst  neither  of  these  historians  is  so  minute  or  so  accurate  as  a 
professed  herald  would  have  been,  the  particulars  they  furnish  are 
interesting  and  useful  so  far  as  they  go.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
remarked  that  with  respect  to  the  coat  of  the  Three  Crowns,  Mon- 
strelefs  statement  is  inconsistent  in  itself.  The  coat  which  was 
actually  assigned  to  King  Arthur  in  romantic  heraldry  was  Gulesy 
three  crowns  in  pale  or ;  *  whilst  the  coat  which  he  blazons  Azure, 
three  crowns  or,  is  still  more  notoriously  that  of  Saint  Edmund  the 
King. 

Monstrelet,  as  a  foreigner,  better  acquainted  with  the  romances  of 
the  Round  Table  than  with  the  royal  saints  of  the  house  of  England, 
fell  into  this  misapprehension  of  King  Arthur ;  but  it  will  be  evident 
from  the  proofi  I  have  now  cited  that  the  arms  were  really  intended 


Edward,  tlie  fifth  the  amu  of  France,  the  sixth  those  of  EDgland  and  France."  This 
acooant  is  eyidently  derifred  firom  the  same  authority  which  was  followed  bj  Monstrelet, 
but  Mr.  Tyler  has  not  stated  where  he  found  it.  It  shows  us,  however,  that  the  arms  of 
Saint  Edward  and  those  of  Saint  Edmund  (not  King  Arthur)  were  esteemed  of  parallel 
importance  among  the  royal  insignia,  at  the  funeral  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  as  they  had  been 
on  his  great  seal. 

*  See  the  plates  in  Heylin's  Help  to  English  History;  and  Collect  TopQgr.  et  Genea- 
logica,  ToL  iiL  p.  51.  In  the  magnificent  volume  of  blazonry  in  the  College  of  Arms-  pre- 
pared for  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales  (son  of  Henry  VII.),  is  this  banner  fDr  Le  Roy  Arlhur  : 
1  and  4.  Vert,  a  eroes  argent,  in  the  fint  quarter  the  Virgin  and  Child  or ;  2  and  S. 
Gules,  three  crowns  in  pale  or;  borne  by  a  bull  sable,  membered  argent,  gorged  with  a 
coronet  or,  and  charged  with  two  crowns  of  the  same.  The  banner  is  surmounted  by  a 
close  crown.  Of  a  like  complexion  are  the  imaginary  coats  for  Le  Roy  Belinus :  Azure, 
three  crowns  in  pale  or,  borne  by  a  ram  argent,  and  flying  from  his  neck  a  mantle,  as  the 
standard;  under  an  open  crown.  Also  for  Z«  Roy  BrtUus:  1  and  4.  Or,  a  lion  statant 
gnardant  gules;  2  and  3.  Axure,  three  crowns  in  bend  or;  borne  by  a  lion  statant  guard- 
ant  gules,  charged  with  three  crowns  in  bend  or.  This  banner  is  also  surmounted  by  a 
crown. 
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for  Saint  Edmund:  whilst  there  is  not  any  evidence  to  shew  that,  on 
the  occasion  in  question,  they  bore  any  allusion  to  the  Lordship  of 
Ireland. 

The  portrait  of  King  Edward  the  Third  (which  is  well  known  as 
the  frontispiece  to  Barnes's  History  of  that  monarch)  represents 
him  with  three  crowns  upon  his  sword ;  but  surely  the  third  crown 
cannot  be  assumed  to  relate  to  Ireland,  which  was  reckoned,  not  as  a 
kingdom,  but  a  lordship  only,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Whatever  the  antiquity  of  that  portrait,*  the  allusion  must  be  to  the 
kingdoms  of  England,  France,  and  Scotland. 

A  somewhat  similar  device  occurs  in  the  very  curious  painted 
roll  t  to  which  reference  has  been  made  at  p.  168  of  the  OUa  Podrida, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  executed  shortly  after  the  accession 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  whose  daim  to  the  crown  as  the  descendant 
of  Henry  the  Third  it  was  intended  to  exemplify.  In  its  illumina- 
tions incidents  of  Edward's  history  are  paralleled  with  those  of  holy 
writ.  Thus  the  appearance  of  the  three  suns  to  Edward  previously 
to  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross  is  placed  in  juxta-position  with  the 
appearance  of  Jehovah  in  the  burning  bush  to  Moses.  The  Deity  is 
represented  in  his  Three  persons,  Rvbus  rutilana  Moysi:  opem  notat 
Israeli;  and  so  the  triple  sun,  Sol  in  forma  triplici:  sic  Edwardo  et 
Anglie.  But  the  remarkable  feature  of  the  design  in  reference  to 
the  subject  under  discussion  is  this,  that  the  three  suns  in  the  firma- 
ment are  reflected  towards  the  king  in  the  form  of  three  crowns. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  to  authorise  the  least  presumption  that 
one  of  those  three  crowns  was  meant  to  allude  to  the  dominion  of 
Ireland :  but  from  the  style  attributed  to  the  king  in  the  pedigree  it 
may  be  concluded  that  its  author  really  intended  the  third  crown  to 
be  interpreted  as  aUusive  to  the  kingdom  of  Castillo,  in  virtue  of  the 
king's  descent  from  Isabella  of  Castillo,  Duchess  of  York,  the  wife 
of  Edmund  of  Langley.  The  inscription  is  as  follows :  Ego  Ed- 
wardus  comes  de  Marchia  etJiUus  JRicardi  duds  Eboraci  et  heres  coro- 
nis  Anglie  Franc^  et  CasteW. 

When  Lydgate,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  wanted  to  make 
an  "  application  "  to  that  monarch  of  the  device  of  the  three  crowns 

*  "  This  was  endently  done  from  the  old  portrait  of  this  King  at  St.  James's/' — 
Granger's  Biographical  History  of  England, 
t  Harleian  Roll  7363. 
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contamed  in  the  banner  of  Saint  Edmund^  he  assigned  two  to  France 
and  England,  but  he  could  invent  no  other  explanation  for  the  third 
than  the  celestial  crown  the  king  was  to  receive  hereafter : 

**  These  thre  crownys  historyaly  t*aplye, 

By  pronoetyk  notably  sovereyne 
To  sixte  Heny  in  fygur  signefye 

How  he  is  bom  to  worthy  crownys  tweyne 

Off  France  and  England  lynealy  t'atteyne 
In  this  lyff  heer,  afterward  in  hevene 

The  thrydde  orowne  to  reoeyve  in  certeyne 
For  his  merits  above  the  sterrys  sevene/* 

So  that,  on  the  whole,  we  can  trace  no  confirmation  of  the  Three 
Crowns  being  recognised  as  the  Arms  of  Ireland  before  the  reign  of 
ECing  Edward  the  Fourth ;  and,  though  the  device  was  perpetuated  in 
the  Irish  coins  of  subsequent  reigns^  its  original  meaning  appears  to 
have  been  soon  forgotten,  and  the  Irish  themselves,  as  Fynes  Mory- 
son  relates,  were  generally  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  was  a 
shadow  of  the  triple  crown  of  the  Pope,  and  an  emblem  of  his 
sovereign  authority  over  their  island. 

I  cannot  conclude,  however,  without  expressing  my  regret  that  no 
verification  has  been  discovered  of  the  assertion  made  by  Mr.  Geofge 
Chalmers  (in  his  Caledonia,  voL  i.  p.  463),  that  a  commission  was 
issued  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth  to  inquire  what  were  the 
Arms  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  return  was  that  her  arms  were  Three 
Crowns  in  Pale.  If  such  a  document  were  found  to  exist,  it  might 
carry  the  proof  of  such  an  interpretation  of  this  device  to  a  higher 
date  than  the  year  1483  (if  the  Indenture  at  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries belongs  to  that  year),  or  than  the  year  1478,  to  which  Dr.  Smith 
has  assigned  some  of  the  coins  bearing  the  Three  Crowns. 
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OBJECTIONS    TO    A    LAUREL    WREATH     FOR    THE 

BUST    OF    HER    MAJESTY    QUEEN    VICTORIA    ON 
THE  COINAGE. 

LETTER  TO  W.  WYON,  ESQ.  R.A.; 

OH  THE  RUKOUR  OP  THE  LAUREL  BEINO  FLACED  OK  THE  COINAGE  OF 
QUEEN  VICTOHIA. 


Dollar  or  Hsnbt  the  Nsaiio  Kino  of  Haitti. 
Tfaa  Diaengnted  b;  Thomu  WjoD,  Senior,  Esq.,  CbieT  EngnTBroT  Her  Mijeatj'e  B«k1s. 

Cork,  30  Dec.  1847. 
Mt  dear  Wton, — The  newspapers  tell  na  much  of  the  coin 
(two- shilling  piece)  in  which  you  are  said  to  be  engaged.  The 
reverae  is  said  to  be  pretty  and  new.  And  the  obverse,  being  yours, 
must  be  good,  so  far  as  first-rate  ability  can  make  it  But  if  the 
same  Lady  Report  speaks  true,  "  that  Her  Majesty's  bust  is  to  be 
laureled,"  excuse  me  for  saying  that  it  will  be  (I  think)  "  the 
unique  barbarism  of  all  known  coinages,  ancient  and  modem,"  if  you 
do  inflict  a  laurel  wreath  on  a  female  bead.  Many  will  say  that  no 
one  but  an  ignorant  pedant,  a  Tipperary  hedgerow  pedagogue,*  in 

*  Dkib  Richabd, — Paning  aloDg  ttae  to>d  in  the  neigbbonrhood  of  Hallow  with  a 
friend,  w«  bnrd  ■  murmur  of  longnn  proceeding  (ram  a  double  ditch,  which  had  been 
hoUoved  out  to  make  room  for  a  logular  ladgi  ■chool.  On  approaching  the  entnnoe  we 
were  invited  b;  the  maater  lo  enter  and  lake  our  laUt  olonggide  of  him.  "  ^Vfluld  you 
wiah  to  heal  one  of  my  boya  read  hia  authors  ?"  On  declariag  that  it  would  giie  ua  much 
ploainre,  he  called  out,  "  Tom  Barry,   come  up  here  with  your  Virgil."     Tom,  a  wild 
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these  days  (and  I  believe  Mr.  Shiel  is  as  totaUy  devoid  of  all 
nmnismatic  taste  or  knowledge  as  any  of  his  bogtrotting  constitu- 
ents), would  place  it  on  the  head  of  any  living  king,  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  your  design.  It  was  introduced  on  our  coinage  by  James 
the  First  (a  learned  pedant  by  the  way).  You  will  remember  that 
on  the  Greek  and  Roman  coinages  the  fillet  indicated  a  sovereign, 
the  laurel  a  god,  until  the  Roman  senate  voted  it  for  the  bust  of 
Julius  CsBsar  (to  cover  his  bald  head,  as  they  write).  However,  he 
was  a  great  warrior,  and  had  received  from  the  senate  the  actual 
crown  of  laurel,  so  that  it  was  "a  mere  fact^  on  the  coin.  Can 
anything  be  more  farcical  than  James  the  First  assuming  Um  badge, 
a  wretch  whose  want  of  nerves  obliged  him  to  shut  his  eyes  when  a 
drawn  sword  was  handed  to  him  to  knight  a  person  (in  several 
instances  nearly  poking  out  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  to  be  dubbed), 
and  whose  only  valour  was  in  cutting  the  throat  of  a  deer^  held  down 
for  him  by  dogs  and  foresters  I  It  was  too  ludicrous  an  assumption 
even  in  those  days  of  "  the  divine  right  of  kings,'*  and  you  will  see 
in  Ruding  some  of  the  ridicule  it  gave  birth  tq.  You  very  classically 
withdrew  the  silly  disjfiguremetit  (for  so  it  really  is,  artistically  con- 
sidered) from  George  the  Fourth,  and  withheld  it  from  William  the 
Fourth ;  and  in  your  recent  crown  of  Her  Majesty  you  have  shewn 
how  the  actual  may  be  identified  with  the  beautiftd.  But  to  pass 
from  that  to  laurels  on  a  woman's  head !  I  am  lost  in  astonishment. 
Even  in  Queen  Anne's  days,  when  propriety  of  costume  was  very 
little  thought  of,  and  Julius  Caesar  and  Macbeth  appeared  in  wigs 
and  scarlet  coats,  gold  lace  and  flowered  gowns  {see  Pope),  even  then 
this  was  felt  to  be  too  bad  to  put  her  Majesty's  head  on  the  coins  in 

bare-legged  youth  of  fifteen,  came  ap,  rubbing  his  noee  on  his  sleeve.     **  Come,  Tom,  b^^ 
and  consikrue  your  Virgil/^    Tom  began  the  first  eclogue  thus. 

"  Tityre — O  Tityrus,  or  Melibieus,  or  Virgil;  whichever  you  plase/* 

**  Tu — thou  or  you;  take  your  choice. 

"  Becubans— reclining  or  lolling,  or  leaning;  'tis  all  the  same  thing. 

**  Sub  tegmine — under  the  shade,  or  the  foliage,  or  the  umbrage. 

"  Patulie  fagi — of  the  spreading  beech  or  the  ash.^* 

**  Or  the  old  elder  tree  at  the  comer  of  your  father's  pratee  garden — you  dog.'* 

"  This,  you  see,  gintlemen,  is  my  plan ;  I  makes  my  boys  give  every  possible  English 
for  the  word,  so  that  they  will  not  soon  forget  it.*' 

We  highly  praised  his  plan  as  one  not  likely  to  be  forgotten,  and  after  obtaining  a 
holiday  for  the  boys,  we  retired  in  the  midst  of  their  shouts  and  huzzas. 

Very  truly  thine, 

15th  Sept.  J.  D.  Humphreys. 
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laurel ;  and  yet  with  Marlborough's  victories  much  might  have  been 
said.  But  at  the  close  of  1847^  with  the  Elgin  marbles  in  London 
(of  England),  with  the  recent  arrival  of  the  Nimroud  marbles, 
where  we  see  Sennecherib  represented  really  as  he  dressed,  to 
present  the  astonished  world  (at  least  of  taste)  with  Queen  Victoria 
in  laurels,  is  something  so  outrageous  to  everything  classical  or 
propriety  as  to  customs,  manners,  and  common  sense,  that,  my  dear 
Wyon,  until  I  see  it,  I  will  not,  indeed  I  cannot,  believe  you  would 
perpetrate  such  a  blot  on  the  English  coinage  and  your  own  fair 
fame.     Excuse  extreme  haste  to  save  the  post ;  and — 

Believe  me  to  remain,  yours  truly, 

Richard  Sainthill. 


Evening. 
You  are  to  take  this  as  a  postscript  to  my  missive  by  the  afternoon 
post,  and  allow  me  to  inflict  on  you  a  few  omitted  mems.  on  the 
question  of  laurels  for  Queen  Victoria.  You  need  not  be  told  that 
the  Queen  of  Portugal  on  her  coin  wears  a  tiara  only,  as  did  Maria 
Louisa,  as  sovereign  of  Parma,  &c.  Isabella  the  Second  has  her  hair 
tied  together  with  a  string  of  pearls.  When  Louis  Philippe  mounted 
the  throne  of  "  Three  Days,'*  his  portrait  was  plain,  as  those  of  his 
predecessors,  Charles  the  Tenth  and  Louis  the  Eighteenth ;  but  the 
republican  wiseacres  then  added  an  oak  wreath  to  typify  their  citizen 
king.  And  the  deep  sagacious  old  file  has  in  return  wreaihed  Paris 
with  a  mural  crown  that  will  keep  the  citizens  his  subjects;*  and 
the  only  laurel,  on  any  coin  in  Europe,  is  on  the  bust  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  (a  sad  sarcasm  on  the  man).  His  great-grandmother, 
Maria  Theresa,  never  assumed  the  laurel.  Her  early  coins  have 
her  hair  ornamented  with  pearls,  then  a  tiara,  and  her  later,  a 
drapery  at  the  back  of  her  head.  Yet  she  was  all  but  a  warrior,  and 
quite  a  conqueror ;  and  her  Hungarian  subjects  shouted  as  they  drew 
their  swords,  "  Moriamur  pro  Bege  nostro,  Maria  Theresa."  Every 
other  sovereign  in  Europe  at  presesptjbut  Austria  and  the  Citizen  Kings 


*  **  Quos  Deus  vult  perdera,  prius  dementat.^*  Verified  by  King  Louiii  Philippe  and 
hiB  sons,  on  the  memorable  21  February,  1848.  At  that  crisis,  to  borrow  Napoleon V 
estimate  of  the  Duchess   of  Angouleme,  in  1815,  Amelie,  Queen  of  the  F^rench,  was 

Uie  only  man  ''"'  in  the  Orleans  family. 
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of  France  and  Belgium^  are  bare-headed  on  their  coins— the  actuality 
of  what  nature  has  made  them ;  and  this  is  as  the  ancient  coins 
represent  their  sovereigns  to  us.  Passing  from  Greece  and  Rome, 
the  coins  of  the  Parthian  kings  agree  with  the  sculptures  at  Per- 
sepolis;  and  those  of  their  successors,  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  are 
fac-similes  of  the  sculptures  at  Nakshi  Roustam  and  other  places  in 
Persia  so  careftdly  drawn  by  Sir  Robert  Kerr  Porter.  Even  in  the 
barbarous  era  of  our  Saxon  kings,  the  engravers  of  their  coins,  as  well 
as  they  could,  gave  their  actual  costume  of  crown^  or  cap,  or  helmet 
In  your  recent  crown  of  Her  Majesty  you  have  represented  our 
sovereign  lady  wearing  her  crown  and  royally  robed ;  in  fact,  such  a 
bust  as  was  actually  seen  at  her  coronation,  and  I  suppose  is  at  the 
opening  and  closing  of  Parliament.  Allow  me  to  ask  what  has  been 
the  feeling  of  the  public  at  this  transcript  of  royal  nature?  It  is 
understood  that  eight  thousand  of  these  crowns  were  issued  &om  the 
mint,  and  we  have  not  heard  that  further  issues  will  be  discontinued. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  this  positive  and  possible  issue,  a  collector 
of  coins  in  Cork  yesterday  received  a  letter  from  a  dealer  in  London, 
to  inform  him  that  he  could  not  at  present  send  him  one  of  these 
crowns,  and  that  when  he  could  the  price  would  be  thirty  shillings. 
Six  hundred  per  cent  advance  on  its  legal  or  current  value  I  The 
only  compliment  to  an  engraver's  ability  that  comes  near  this  is 
mentioned  by  Pepys  in  his  Diaiy,  that  thirty  shillings  was  given  for 
Oliver  Cromwell's  crowns  engraved  by  Simon ;  but  then  few  had 
been,  and  no  more  could  1)6,  struck.  Moli^re,  we  are  told,  used  to 
read  his  plays  to  his  servant,  to  ascertain  what  common  sense  would 
decide  as  to  their  merits  or  absurdity.  Now  try  a  laurel  wreath  on 
Queen  Victoria  by  this  test  Let  Her  Majesty  open  Parliament 
wearing  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  what  would  be  thought  of  the  trans- 
action by  the  lords,  commons,  the  fourth  estate  (the  press),  and  all 
Europe?  Would  this  be  in  accordance  with  that  excellent  taste  and 
tact  which  renders  Her  Majesty's  public  appearances,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  Parliament,  as  popular  and  as  regally  admirable  as  we 
believe  her  private  deportment  to  be  amiable  and  most  endearing? 
And  if  Her  Majesty  would  not  actually  wear  this  laurel  wreath,  why 
should  she  be  so  represented  on  her  coinage  ?  Is  that  sense  at  the 
Mint  which  Her  Majesty  would  consider  folly  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
It  passes  my  poor  comprehension  to  answer — why  or  how  it  can 
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be.  Be  advised,  my  good  friend,  by  a  looker  on,  not  an  uninterested 
one,  who  sees  the  storm  that  is  brewing,  and  will  burst  forth,  when- 
ever these  laurels  (should  any  be  really  budding)  pass  out  of  the 
Mint.  Take  "  a  punch  of  your  head,*'  erase  the  green  leaves,  and 
put  your  imperial  crown  on  Her  Majesty^s  brows.  Your  crown  of 
Queen  Victoria  is  better  than  Simon's  Petition  Crown,  and  has  no 
rival  but  Old  Noll's.  I  do  not  say  it  is  inferior,  or  that  it  may  not 
be  even  superior  to  CromwelPs,  for  I  have  not  critically  compared 
them  together.  Do  not  realise  Napoleon's  remark  on  another  subject, 
"  There  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,^'  by 
giving  us  a  laureled  after  your  croumed  bust  of  Her  Majesty  Victoria 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  India,  and  many  other  places  too 
numerous  to  mention ;  and  may  Providence  long  bless  her  with  pros- 
perity, health,  and  happiness,  domestic  and  public !  AU  which  may 
her  "  Chefe  Graver  of  oure  Coynes "  long  witness  in  ditto,  ditto, 
ditto! 

Yours  truly, — R,  S. 
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COINAGE  OF  THE  HONOURABLE  THE  EAST  INDIA 
COMPANY; 

WITH  BEMARK3  ON  THE  COINS;  AND  A  NOTICE  OF  MB.  WYON-S  PATTERN 
CEOWN  OP  HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


[The  Bust  for  an  intended  PMtem  Crown  of  Qeorge  the  Third,  luggaated  bj  Rinhard 
Sainthill,  uid  dnwn  for  him  b;  the  late  Hr.  Henrj  Rose.  Hii  M^eatj's  death  pn- 
vented  the  Patlem  brang  engnved.] 

The  same  principles  that  have  led  me  to  advocate  replacing  the 
Latin  inscriptions  on  British  coins  by  English,  induce  me  to  disapprove 
of  English  inscriptions  on  coins  struck  for  circulation  in  India ;  neither 
can  I  approve  of  the  inscriptions  themselves,  which  appear  to  me 
deficient  in,  not  to  say  destitute  of,  meaning.  During  the  reign  of  our 
late  king,  rupees,  and  their  subdivisions,  were  issued,  bearing  on 
the  obverse  a  bust  of  his  Majesty"  (an  attempted  copy  from  the 
English  halfcrown),  inscribed  "  William  iiii.  King;"  reverse,  within 

*  It  ia  not  onaeuonable,  in  this  our  p[«Hant  period  of  Indian  greatnean,  to  remomber 
thai,  "  once  apon  a  Ume,"  wo  were  content  to  e&t  "  humUt pU"  in  that  couDtrj,  even  on 
this  Tei;  point  of  uoinage.  Differences  occurred  between  the  English  and  the  emperor 
Aiuangtib,  *.D.  16»3,  and  Ehafi  Kban  was  sent  to  Bombaj  bf  the  Mogul  KOvenunaDt, 
who  relates,  among  other  matters,  that"  the  English  eapiained  their  coining  mcnej  in  their 
own  liiog's  DUDS  (which  was  one  «t  the  complaints  against  them)  b;  stating,  that  thej  iiad 
to  purotuse  investments  at  places  where  the  Mogul's  mone]'  did  not  paa." — Eiphimttuue's 
India,  lol.  ii.  p.  SI>6. 
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a  wreath^  "  One  Rupee,"  below  which,  I  suppose,  the  same  word  is 
expressed  in  an  oriental  language,  and  without  the  wreath  is  added, 
"East  India  Company,  1835/' 

The  rupee  of  our  present  sovereign  presents  Her  Majesty^s  bust, 
copied,  with  more  ability,  from  the  English  halfcrown,  and  inscribed 
"  Victoria  Queen  ;**  the  reverse,  precisely  the  same  as  the  preceding, 
and  of  improved  workmanship. 

Considering  how  much  consequence  is  attached  in  oriental  countries 
to  the  sovereignty  expressed  on  the  coinage,*  I  tiiink  it  was  highly 
proper  and  politic  for  the  East  India  Company  to  assume  this  symbol 
of  supreme  power,  by  placing  the  eflSgy  and  title  of  their  sovereign 
on  the  coinage  of  India ;  but,  with  much  deference,  I  think  they  have 
not  sufficiently  nor  satisfactorily  carried  out  a  highly  statesmanlike 
idea.  Orientals,  more  than  Europeans,  are  led  by  the  appearance  of 
grandeur,  and  when  it  was  determined  to  present  the  king  of  England 
to  the  natives  of  India  on  the  coinage,  it  strikes  me  that  it  should  have 
been  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty.f  At  least  the  bust  should  have 
been  crowned,  and  I  would  have  wished  the  shoulders  draped,  with 
the  collar  of  the  Garter  visible ;  and  instead  of  a  paltry  Brummagen 
wreath  the  royal  arms«  surmounted  by  the  crown,  as  on  king  William 
the  Fourth^s  halfcrown.  J  This  would  have  been  more  imposing,  and 
suited  to  the  character  of  India ;  and  I  think  these  considerations 
attach  more  strongly  to  the  coinage  in  India  of  a  female  sovereign,  to 
whom  more  display  and  state  seems  natural. 

Passing  on  to  the  inscription  of  "  Victoria  Queen,^^  the  question 
naturally  arises.  Queen  of  where,  or  what?  or  what  kind  of  queen ? 
a  queen  regnant,  or  queen  consort  ?  one  who  wields  the  destinies  of 

*  From  Elphinstone's  IndU,  vol.  ii.  p.  474  : — *'  Sevajl  aaBumed  the  title  of  raja,  and 
b^gan  to  coin  money,  one  of  the  most  decisive  marks  of  independent  soTcreignty." 

Page  488. — **  The  A^h&ns,  about  the  same  time,  set  np  a  king,  and  coined  money  in 
his  name.*' 

t  Since  writing  this  I  met  among  my  papers  a  drawing  executed  for  me  in  1820,  an  en- 
graving from  which  will  form  an  appropriate  vignette  to  these  suggestions. — 12  May,  1846. 

t  The  Indian  government  may  say  that  the  engravers  in  their  mints  are  not  sufficiently 
skilful  to  execute  the  work  now  suggested.  If  they  are  not,  the  Company  should  either 
bring  rising  artists  to  England  to  learn  their  business,  or  send  out  able  artists  from  England ; 
and,  when  they  have  men  of  abilities  at  their  mints  in  India,  to  train  up  others  tiiere;  in 
short,  to  form  and  keep  alive  a  school  of  engravers  for  their  own  coinage;  and  meantime 
to  have  matrice  dies  engraved  in  England,  and  punches  also  raised  by  whoever  may  engrave 
them  from  the  matrices,  and  send  both  matrices  and  punches  to  India,  and  thus  carry  on 
the  coinage  while  their  own  artists  are  improving  themselves. 
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a  mighty  empire,  or  a  phantom  sister  to  the  non-entity  of  Delhi  ? 
It  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  we  in  England  know  all  about  '^  Victoria 
Queen."  We  are  dealing  with  a  record,  which  the  East  India  Com- 
pany have  thought  proper  to  create  and  circulate  in  India,  and 
among  Hindoos  and  Mussulmen  ;  and  my  question  is,  What  does  that 
record  intend  or  attempt  to  tell  them  and  us  ?  Why  have  we  not  on 
this  coinage,  *^  Victoriay  Queen  of  India  ? "  for  surely  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  reader  should  unite  the  possible  sense  of  the  inscriptions 
on  the  obverse  and  reverse,  and  read,  "  Victoria  Queen  (of  the)  East 
India  Company/^  In  the  present  warfare,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sutlej,  we  have,  dated  31  Dec,  1845,  "  A  Proclamation,  by  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General  of  India^  and  it  would  be 
rather  extraordinary  if  the  sovereign's  title  might  not  be  made  as 
extensive  as  that  of  Her  viceroy.  For,  if  it  is  proper  to  term  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  "  Governor-General  of  India^  is  it  not,  at  least, 
equally  appropriate  to  designate  Sir  Henry  Hardinge's  sovereign 
"  Queen  of  India? ^'  No  schoolboy  on  a  seventh  form,  in  his  first 
endeavour  to  do  Latin  into  English,  could  perpetrate  any  thing  more 
bald,  disjointed,  or  uncouth,  than  ^^  Victoria  QueenJ**  If  *^  The  did 
Lady*  in  Leadenhall  Street "  has  placed  a  picture^  or  a  bust,  in  her 
parlour,  of  the  victor  at  Assaye,  has  she  inscribed  it  "  Arthur  Duke,^ 
or  **  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington  f'f 

If  precedent  and  classical  authority  even  could  justify  what  is 
absurd  and  indefensible,  the  mint  of  Calcutta  could  exhibit  a  goodly 
list  of  Greek  regal  coins,  and  some  of  splendid  workmanship,  of 
which  the  countries  they  belong  to  are  uncertain,  from  their  defective 

*  **  The  East  India  Company  is  called  '  The  Borra  Beebee/  or  the  Great  Lady,  by  all 
the  nativeB."— Rev.  T.  Acland. 

f  An  answer  to  this  ^puere  will  soon  be  given  by  **The  Old  Lady  **  herself,  for  the 
lUnstrated  London  News  of  FebmaTy  26,  1853,  p.  168,  states  that  Mr.  Noble  has  been 
commissioned  by  the  Elast  India  Company  to  execute  a  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
for  their  court-room.     If  the  honourable  Directors  inscribe  this  statue — 

**  Arthur  Duke  of  WeUington;" 
they  themselves  pronounce  a  decided  condenmation  on  the  impropriety  of  the  inscription 
on  their  coinage  being  only — 

"  Victoria  Queen;" 
but  if  the  honourable  Directors  have  the  nerve  to  challenge  universal  ridicule  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  hero  in  a  style  analogous  to  their  designation  of  the  sovereign — 

'« Arthur  Duke," 
though  I  may  admire  the  courage  (?)  of  their  consistency,  I  shall  equally  doubt  its  pro- 
priety. 
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inscriptions.     I  give  whoever  proposed  or   authorised  "  Victor  i 
Queen/'  the  benefit  of  these  few,  which  recur  at  this  moment  to  my 
recollection. 

Those  of  the  Hindoo  Bactrian  series,  which  I  shall  first  notice, 
must,  on  an  oriental  question  of  numismatics,  be  particularly  inte- 
resting. This  series  abounds  with  names  of  princes  whose  dynasties, 
whose  chronology,  and  even  whose  kingdoms  are  uncertain.  Amongst 
these  I  may  enumerate  the  following. 

1.  Demetrius,  who  although  known  as  the  son  of  Euthydemus 
Ejng  of  Bactria,  leaves  no  memorial  of  the  kingdom  he  ruled  over, 
which  by  some  writers  is  supposed  to  be  Bactria,  and  by  some  a 
portion  of  India,  and  his  coins  have  not  been  found  in  su£Scient  num- 
bers to  decide  the  question. 

2.  Heliooles.  This  king  is  by  Lieutenant  Cunningham,  and  I 
think  justly,  considered  as  the  father  of  Eucratides,  but  whether  he 
ruled  over  Bactria,  or  part  of  India,  or  both,  is  extremely  uncertain. 

3.  AzES.  This  king,  whose  numerous  coins  always  bear  the  title 
BA2IAEA2  M£rA2,  the  great  king,  and  sometimes  that  title  without 
even  the  king's  name,  is  supposed  to  have  ruled  over  a  large  king- 
dom, including  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Punjaub ;  but  the  name  of  the 
kingdom,  or  its  extent,  we  are  totally  ignorant  of. 

ApoUodotus,  Agathocles,  Pantaloon,  Mayes,  Diomedes,  Hermasus, 
Lysias,  Antialkidas,  Antimachus,  and  many  other  names  of  Hindoo- 
Bactrian  kings,  may  be  mentioned,  whose  kingdoms  and  chronology 
are  uncertain.  But  the  difficulty  of  appropriating  coins  to  their 
proper  kingdoms  is  not  confined  to  the  Hindoo  Bactrian  series;  other 
classes  present  us  with  the  following : 

Philistis,  inscribed  BASIAIS2A2  <HAISTIAOS,  or,  in  English, 
Queen  Philistis ;  an  inscription  of  which  "  Victoria  Queen  "  is  so  com- 
pletely a  clumsy  counterpart,  that  whoever  authorised  the  latter 
incurs  the  suspicion  of  having,  like  the  gipsies,  first  stolen  a  child 
and  then  disfigured  its  features  to  conceal  the  theft.  The  mint- 
master  of  Queen  Philistis,  like  his  East  Indian  brother,  took  it  for 
granted  that  as  long  as  the  world  existed  no  one  would  walk  its  sur- 
face to  whom  the  times  and  the  kingdoms  of  Queen  Philistis  could 
be  unknown.*     Yet  her  coins  have  come  down  to  us  in  most  perfect 

*  Another  curious  instance  of  that  local  vanity,  which  supposes  that  those  who  are  in 
our  little  circle  we  consider  so  great  as  to  be  known  to  all  persons,  and  at  all  times,  is 
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preservation ;  but  by  the  want  of  one  word,  say  Sicily,  or  any  other 
locality,  instead  of  being  an  historical  record  it  is  an  historical  puzzle. 
And  what  is  there  in  the  words  "  Victoria  Queen  ^  more  than  in 
"  Queen  PhiUstis/^  to  prevent  that  obscurity  of  time  and  place,  in 
future  ages,  which  has  enveloped  and  enshrouded  the  latter,  &om 
spreading  an  equally  dark  mantle  over  and  around  the  former. 
Philistis  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  queen  of  Syracuse,  but 
history  makes  no  mention  of  her,  nor  have  we  any  proof  of  her 
belonging  to  Syracuse,  but  some  rather  obscure  inscriptions,  and  the 
beauty  of  her  coins,  which  are  evidently  of  Sicilian  workmanship. 

MosTis.  This  prince,  of  whom  history  Airnishes  us  with  no  ac- 
count, is  only  known  by  his  coins,  which  appear  to  assign  him  either 
to  Thrace  or  Epirus ;  but  their  legends  are  not  sufficient  to  render 
the  attribution  certain. 

Alexandeb.  a  unique  and  beautiful  silver  coin,  bearing  the 
simple  legend  AAE^ANAPOY,  but  fix^m  its  type,  style  of  work,  and 
weight,  evidently  not  Macedonian,  has  much  puzzled  numismatists 
as  to  what  prince  to  assign  it;  Mr.  Burgon  has  supposed  it  to  belong 
to  one  of  the  PsBonian  dynasty,  but  the  attribution  is  far  from  being 
certain.* 

Mebedates  and  Yiphoba.  The  coins  bearing  the  heads  and 
names  of  this  king  and  queen  seem  to  belong  to  some  kingdom  tri- 
butary to  the  Partliians ;  but  no  such  names  occur  in  history,  and 
their  coins  present  us  with  neither  the  name  of  the  kingdom  nor 
the  towns  where  they  were  struck. 

now  before  me,  in  a  medal  having  a  profile  bust  in  the  centre,  in  armour  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing inscriptions,  forming  three  distinct  subjects,  but  entirely  omitting  the  name  of  the 
penon,  all  the  world,  for  all  time,  being  supposed  too  well  acquainted  with  it  to  need  its 
insertion  on  the  medal. 

**  Natus  in  Arce  Hessen  (L  e.  the  Castle  of  Hesse)  mdlxiiii.  Die  xv  Octob. 

"  Hora  ▼  in  Matutina. 
Mortuus  in  Pragse  anno  mdcxiii  Die  xx  Julii 

**  Vesperi  Hora  xi. 

"  Vixit  annoe  xlyiii  Menses  ix  Dies  v. 

'*  Regnavit  annos  xxiili  menses  ii  dies  xvi. 

**  Parenti  PatrisB  Immortalitate  Donate."  (To  the  parent  of  his  countiy,  presented  with 

immortality.) 

"  Licet  oflsa 

arescant  virtus 

virescit  et  viget." 
(Although  his  bones  are  dry  his  virtue  blooms  and  will  flourish.) 
*  This  coin  brought  £112  at  the  Thomas  sale. 
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Many  other  coins  could  be  produced  bearing  the  names  of  princes 
not  recorded  in  history,  and  which  from  the  obscurity  of  their  legends 
leave  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  countries  over  which  they  ruled. 

In  the  Olla  Podrida,  at  page  73,  I  objected  to  English  inscriptions 
on  coins  for  circulation  in  an  empire  where  there  are  millions  of 
Orientals  to  thousands  of  Europeans;  and  the  objections  I  have 
stated  in  a  preceding  paper,  against  Latin  inscriptions  on  an 
English  currency,  equally  apply  against  English  inscriptions  on  an 
Indian  currency.  I  shall  not  therefore  weary  my  reader  by  repeat- 
ing what  is  there  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Master  of  Her 
Majesty's  Mint.  If,  however,  there  should  be  some  state  policy  in 
exhibiting  English  on  the  coinage,  bad  taste  as  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
to  have  two  languages  on  one  coin,  I  would  in  this  case  literally 
divide  the  difference,  by  inscribing  around  Her  Majesty's  bust  Ftc- 
toria,  Queen  of  Indioy  and  on  the  reverse  the  same  words  in  the 
Oriental  language  used  on  '^  John  Company's "  coinage.  On  the 
whole  I  may  conclude  by  repeating,  that  the  change  in  the  currency 
of  India  is  an  excellent  idea,  very  inefficiently  carried  out,  notwith- 
standing the  known  proverbial  liberality  of  these  merchant  princes, 
who  by  their  abilities  have  formed  an  empire  the  admiration  of 
European  statesmen,  and  by  their  wisdom  have  established  a  go- 
vernment which  is  a  blessing  to  the  countless  mOlions  of  India. 

Ck)rk,  12  March,  1846. 

13  July,  1846. — Since  writing  these  observations  I  have  been 
favoured  with  the  sight  of  a  pattern  crown,*  designed  and  engraved 
by  William  Wyon,  Esq.  R.  A.  Chief  Engraver  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria's  Mint  in  London ;  and  which  so  entirely  realises  aU  that  I 
think  would  be  desirable  for  the  coinage  of  Her  Majesty  in  India, 
that  I  will  shortly  describe  this  splendid  effort  of  numismatic  art  Of 
course  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  engraver 
in  India,  with  whose  works  we  in  England  are  acquainted,  to  exe- 
cute a  coin  that  would  in  any  way  approach  its  excellence  of  execution, 
for  I  do  not  believe  we  have  a  second  engraver  in  England  who  could 
approach  it  But  there  exists  no  reason  why  those  who  administer 
the  government  of  an  empire,  containing  one  hundred  and  thirty 

*  Eight  tlioiuand  of  these  crowns  were  struck  and  issued  in  the  Spring  of  1847. 
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millions  of  subjects,  should  not  raise  a  school  of  engraving  in  India 
competent  to  produce  coins  of  first-rate  excellence.  The  inefficiency 
of  the  mint  in  India  is  no  discredit  to  their  present  artists,  who,  until 
a  few  years  since,  had  been  only  employed  to  engrave  Arabic  inscrip- 
tions. So  fair  from  being  surprised  that  their  coins  from  European 
designs  are  not  better,  I  am  only  astonished  that  they  are  so  good. 

Mr.  Wyon's  pattern  crown,  on  the  obverse,  presents  a  nearly  half- 
length  profile  portrait  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  wearing  the 
imperial  crown  and  robes,  the  latter  edged  with  a  broad  band  of 
jewelry*  The  cross  on  the  crown  touches  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
coin,  and  Her  Majesty's  bust  descends  to  the  lower,  breaking  the 
line  of  inscription,  which  is  in  old  English  characters,  and  reads, 

**  Victoria  ttti  (rrotta— ftritsnniar.  ttg:  t  tr 

The  space  between  the  letters  and  the  outer  edge  is  enriched  and 
filled  up  with  a  circle,  thickly  set,  of  very  delicate  trefoils,  issuing 
from  yet  more  minute  arches. 

On  the  reverse  there  is  a  tressure  of  twelve  arches,  the  surface 
within  which  is  richly  diapered  with  a  pattern,  dividing  it  saltirewise. 
On  this  ground  are  four  crowned  shields,  forming  a  broad  cross. 
The  space  in  the  centre  is  filled  with  the  star  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  whose  motto,  though  necessarily  extremely  minute,  is  so 
clear  as  to  be  legible  without  the  assistance  of  a  glass :  the  quarters 
between  the  shields  are  further  enriched  by  a  rose,  a  thistle,  a  rose, 
and  a  slip  bearing  three  shamrocks ;  on  the  first  and  third  shields 
are  the  three  lions  of  England,  on  the  second  the  lion  of  Scotland, 
and  on  the  fourth  the  harp  of  Ireland.  The  crowns  on  the  shields 
separate  the  inscription  into  four  parts,  and  it  reads, 

"  titestttir— uttita  Ileus— amto  Iiom— mlicccxlbi.'' 

This  pattern  more  than  realises  my  best  hopes  of  a  change  contem- 
plated in  the  coinage;  and  of  a  verity  we  may  affirm  that  our 
sovereign  has  never  in  any  department  of  the  fine  arts  been  repre- 
sented so  lovely  and  so  amiable  as  Her  Majesty  is  here  portrayed, 
or  with  such  native  grace  and  sweetness.  Any  portrait  of  the 
Queen  so  irresistibly  winning,  so  quietly  dignified,  with  such  rich- 
ness, yet  lightness  and  breadth,  of  efiect,  I  have  not  before  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing.     Surely  it  must  be  approved  of  and  take  its 
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place  on  our  coinage.  If  it  does  not,  I  trust  that  Mr.  Wyon  will 
publish  it  as  a  private  work,  that  such  a  numismatic  gem  may  not 
be  lost  to  the  world  of  art  We  have  had  too  few  portraits  that  do 
justice  to  Queen  Victoria,  to  be  either  able  or  willing  to  allow  this 
"Velut  inter  ignes  Luna  minores*'*  to  pass  like  a  comet  from 
off  our  sidereal  hemisphere  to  other  worlds,  and  allow  us  only  a 
transitory  glance  of  its  magnificence.  The  reverse  splendidly  com- 
bines the  mediaeval  with  the  present  era;  the  effect  so  rich,  the 
details  so  true,  and  highly  finished:  Queen  Victoria  enacting  the 
consort  of  King  Edward  the  Third  in  the  splendour  of  her  coinage ; 
as  on  a  recent  occasion  Her  Majesty  revived  the  gorgeous  costume 
of  that  monarch's  reign,  by  a  royal  ball  at  Buckingham  Palace,  in 
which  our  sovereign  appeared  as  Queen  Philippa,  and  the  Prince 
Consort  as  King  Edward.  I  may  further  remark  that  the  motto  is 
most  happy.  May  it  be  a  truth,  for  distant  ages  to  rejoice  in :  and 
to  those  to  whom  the  Crown  on  the  sovereign's  head  may  be  a 
novelty,  I  would  call  their  attention  to  observe  that  by  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Wyon  has  so  artistically  placed  it  on  Her  Majesty, 
carrying  up  the  facial  line,  and  not  interrupting  the  fall  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  how  much  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  Queen's 
appearance  is  increased  by  this  restoration  of  the  emblem  of  supreme 
authority ;  and  I  fearlessly  assert  that  it  is  beyond  all  competition 
the  handsomest  coin  in  Europe;  and  out  of  Europe  it  is  not  very 
likely  to  meet  a  competitor. 


FROM  THE  PICTORIAL  TIMES,  19  June,  1847. 
(which  has  an  eno&ayino  op  thb  crown.) 

Mr.  Wyon,  R.A.,  the  Chief  Engraver  of  the  Coins  at  Her 
Majesty's  Mint,  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  production  of 
a  new  series  of  silver  coins,  of  which  the  crown  piece  is  now  ready 
for  issue.  The  designs  for  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  new  coin 
present  so  many  differences  from  the  mode  in  which  the  same 
subjects  are  treated  in  our  present   money  pieces,  that  we   have 

*  Inscription  on  the  reverse  of  a  medal  of  Queen  Mary  the  Second. 
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deemed  them  well  worthy  of  iUostration.  Verbal  description  is 
scarcely  necessary  where  we  have  such  accurate  representations  of 
the  original  before  our  eyes ;  but  some  remark  is  due  to  the  original 
and  truly  national  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wyon  has  treated  this 
subject.  In  the  first  place  all  numismatic  connoisseurs  will  thank  him 
for  his  adherence  to  a  grand  principle,  which  they  contend  ought  to 
influence  the  selection  of  designs  intended  to  proceed  &om  the  Royal 
Mint,  and  which,  calculated  to  be  permanent  memorials  of  the  time 
present,  should  exhibit  only  such  emblematic  designs  as  are  suited  to 
convey  correct  impressions  of  the  manners  or  feelings  of  the  gene- 
ration to  whose  age  they  belong.  We  are  therefore  pleased  to 
observe  that,  instead  of  the  classically  beautiful,  but  still  merely  the 
head  of  a  Grecian  virgin,  the  effigy  of  our  Queen  on  the  new  coin 
represents  her  as  she  really  is,  the  invested  sovereign  of  these  realms. 
What  loss  of  dignity,  we  ask,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  throned 
and  crowned  majesty  in  which  England^s  monarch  is  now  placed  on 
the  coins  of  her  reign?  Such  a  design  is  a  better  exponent  to 
posterity  of  her  proud  situation,  than  the  merely  abstract  beauty  of 
an  uncrowned  likeness.  Besides,  we  see  in  the  character  of  the  new 
issue  an  approach  to  the  more  speaking  medal,  which  conveys 
information  at  the  same  time  that  it  pleases  by  its  intrinsic  worth  or 
artistic  excellence.  In  the  reverse  also  we  observe  some  consideration 
has  been  paid  to  the  state  of  heraldic  knowledge  in  this  country: 
instead  of  making  an  abstruse  subject  more  incomprehensible,  by 
crowding  upon  one  shield,  in  quarterings,  the  arms  of  the  several 
independent  kingdoms  that  constitute  the  empire  of  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  Wyon  has  adopted  the  old  plan  of  arranging  crossways  the 
separate  escutcheons,  thus  giving  to  each  the  national  importance 
which  the  original  independence  and  glorious  histories  of  all'  de- 
servedly merit. 

Happening  to  mention  to  a  numismatic  correspondent  the  pro- 
priety, as  I  consider  it,  of  placing  Her  Majesty's  tide  as  Queen  of 
India  on  the  coinage  which  the  Company  have  charged  with  our 
sovereign's  bust,  my  friend  in  reply  remarked : — 

"  And  now  for  a  few  words  on  your  proposed  inscription.  You 
are  not  aware  that  it  is  the  East  India  Company  who  are  sovereigns 
of  India,  and  not  our  Queen ;  therefore  *  Victoria  Queen  of  India  ' 

VOL.  II.  H 
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would  be  wrong.  Even  Britannia  does  not  appear  on  the  reverse  of 
their  coinage,  as  there  is  a  jealousy  between  the  East  India  House 
and  the  British  Government.  Of  courae  you  recollect  the  proof  of 
the  extraordinary  power  of  the  East  India  Company  in  recalling  their 
nominee.  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  our  Govern- 
ment. I  would  also  ftirther  remark,  that  India  is  not  all  British 
India,  so  that  on  that  account  your  favourite  inscription,  for  the 
obverse,  would  be  erroneous.  Take  the  Sikhs  for  instance :  they  do 
not  own  our  supremacy,  and  there  are  several  other  nations  likewise 
who  do  not  bow  down  to  us  in  India." 

The  latter  part  of  my  valued  friend's  observations  I  consider  as 
rather  a  grammatical  hypercriticism ;  but  the  former  part  surprised 
me  not  a  little,  as  from  all  I  had  read  of  the  honourable  John 
Company  I  had  ranked  them  as  standing  in  the  position  of  a  tenant 
holding  an  estate,  for  a  term  of  years,  from  the  owner  of  the  fee  (in 
this  case  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain),  and  subject  to  very  stringent 
supervision  and  interference  of  and  by  their  landlord ;  and  though,  as 
excellent  and  improving  tenants,  justice  and  prudence  might  be 
expected  to  insure  a  renewal  of  their  lease  at  the  termination  of  their 
present  term,  yet  that  there  was  no  legal  impediment  to  prevent  the 
Crown  from  either  taking  India  into  its  own  direct  management,  or 
of  transferring  the  government  of  it  to  totally  different  parties  than 
the  nabobs  of  Leadenhall  Street,  when  their  21  years'  lease  had 
expired. 

However,  as  my  friend's  version  was  so  totally  opposed  to  my 
suppositions,  I  thought  the  readiest  and  safest  mode  of  deciding  the 
question  would  be  to  apply  to  Her  Majesty's  printer  for  a  copy  of 
the  last  Act  of  Parliament  renewing  the  Company's  charter,  which 
having  been  very  obligingly  sent  me  by  that  gentleman,  the  heading 
and  preamble  are  rather  against  the  supposed  inherent  or  paramount 
sovereignty  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  they  read  thus. 
Anno  Tertio  et  Quarto  Gxdielmi  IV.  Regis. 
Cap.  LXXXV. — An  Act  for  effecting  an  arrangement  with  the 
East  India  *  Company,  and  for  the  better  Government  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Indian^  Territories,  till  the  30th  day  of  AprU,*  1854. 
(28  Auffusty*  1833.  f)" 

Clause  or  Section  XIII.  enacts,  "  if  the  said  Company  shall,  by 

*  Sic  in  orig»  f  This  is  the  date  of  the  pawing  of  the  Act. 


it 
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the  expiration  of  the  term  hereby  granted,  cease  to  retain^  or  shall 
by  the  authority  of  Parliament  be  deprived  of,  the  possession  and 
government  of  the  said  territories/'  &c. 

Section  LI.  has  this  summary  in  the  margin,  **  Nothing  in  this 
Act  to  affect  the  right  of  Parliament  to  legislate  for  India." 

Section  LXXIV. — "  His  Majesty  may  remove  any  officer  of  the 
Company  of  India." 

Not  to  weary  my  reader  with  other  passages  which  I  had  marked, 
these  few  extracts,  I  think,  sufficiently  dispose  of  the  sovereignty  of 
India ;  and  as  to  the  designation  of  that  sovereignty,  thus  legislate 
our  King,  Lords,  and  Commons : 

Section  ^SLXXIX. — ^^  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  superintendence, 
direction,  and  controul,  of  the  whole  civil  and  military  government 
of  all  the  said  territories  and  revenues  in  India*  shall  be  and  is 
hereby  vested  in  a  Governor-General  and  counsellors,  to  be  styled, 
*  The  Governor-General  of  India*  in  Council.' '^ 

No  one,  I  trust,  after  this,  will  raise  any  question  against  the  so- 
vereignty of  Her  Majesty  in  the  East,  or  the  propriety  of  Her  being 
termed,  on  the  coinage  bearing  Her  Majesty^s  bust, 

"  Victoria,  Queen  of  India,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland.** 

I  therefore  wrote  to  a  friend  who  had  been  in  India  some  years, 
requesting  him  to  send  me  a  translation  of  those  titles  in  the  Hindus^ 
tani  language.    In  reply  he  writes  me : 

'^  Hindustani  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  toritten  language,  but  I 
have  written  in  it  the  titles  as  desired. 

^^  I  have  also  written  the  same  titles  in  Persian,  which  in  India  is 
the  official  and  public  language,  though  but  little  understood  by  the 
natives. 


*  Sic  in  orig, 

h2 
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"  In  Bengal  they  do  sometimes  endeavour  to  bend  the  language  to 
the  Persian  alphabet.  The  Persian  inscription  is  in  all  respects  the 
best. 

"  20th  November,  1846." 


I  shall  only  observe,  in  conclusion, " common  sense"  would  dictate 
that  at  the  different  mints  in  India  the  inscriptions  should  be  in  the 
language  most  generally  used  in  that  district 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  turn  from  the  brief,  meagre,  monosyllabic 
manner  in  which  the  mints  of  the  East  India  Company  speak  of  their 
actual  and  lawful  sovereign,  as  merely — 

"  Victoria  Queen," 
and  contrast  this  niggardly  notice  of  Her  Majesty  with  the  inscrip- 
tions in  honour  of  Indian  nonentities,  which  they  placed  on  their 
coinage,  in  an  oriental  language  be  it  also  noticed,  down  to  A.D.  1830. 
Read  the  Madras  rupee  now  lying  before  me : — 

"  The  Blessed  Mintage  of  the  Victorious  Sovereign  Aziz  ud-din 
Muhammad  Alam  gir.  a.h.  1172.  Struck  at  Arcot,  in  the  6th 
year  of  the  Happy  Reign." 

The  rupee  of  the  Calcutta  mint  is  equally  complimentary : — 

"Struck  for  Circulation  through  the  Seven  Climates  of  the 
World,  by  that  Shadow  of  the  Goodness  of  the  Almighty,  and 
Defender  of  tlie  Mahommedan  Faith,  Shah  Alam,  the  King.  Struck 
at  Murshedabad,  in  the  19th  year  of  the  Happy  Reign.^^* 

The  actual  coins  of  this  unfortunate  "  Great  Moghul,"  who  was 
deprived  of  his  eyesight  when  dethroned,  but  who  we  restored  to  his 
nominal  throne,  are  scarce.  I  have  however  a  rupee  of  his,  struck 
after  his  return  to  Delhi.     The  inscription  reads  thus : — 

"  The  King,  Shah  Alam,  a  (second)  Sahib  Kiran,  and  Protector 
of  the  Religion  of  Muhammad,  struck  this  (coin)  A.n.  1218  (a.d. 
1803),  by  favour  of  the  Almighty.  Struck  at  Shah  Jehanabad,  the 
seat  of  the  Caliphs,  in  the  46th  year  of  the  Happy  Reign." 

*  This  exuberance  of  respect  lavished  by  the  East  India  Company  on  the  dead  lions  of 
India,  contrasts  oddly  enough  with  the  even  common  civility  withheld  from  the  livintf 
Lioness  of  England. 
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I  have  also  a  rupee  of  his  son  and  successor ;  I  understand  very 
rare.     It  is  inscribed : — 

"  The  Blessed  Mintage  of  Muhammad  Akbar  Shah,  the  Victorious 
King,  and  a  (second)  Sahibi  Kiran,  A.H.  1245  (a.d.  1830).  Struck 
at  Shah  Jehanabad,  the  seat  of  Government,  in  the  25th  year  of  the 
Happy  Reign.^' 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  an  officer  in  the  army,  who  was 
at  Delhi  when  this  representative  of  the  house  of  Timur  died,  I  am 
enabled  to  give  the  following  curious  particulars  that  attended  his 
decease: — 

'^  Ackbar  Shah  died  at  Delhi,  a.d.  1837.  He  had  such  a  hatred 
to  his  son,  who  stood  next  in  succession,  that  he  had  determined  to 
put  him  to  death,  but,  his  intentions  having  become  known  to  the 
Governor-General,  Ackbar  was  warned  that  the  English  government 
would  consider  the  act  as  wilful  murder,  and  punish  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  it  accordingly.  Ackbar  not  being  inclined  to  try  his 
chance  on  such  an  issue,  and  yet  to  carry  his  evil  feelings  into 
effect,  directed  some  trusty  servants  the  moment  that  he  himself 
died  (and  was  consequently  indifferent  as  to  English  power)  to  kill 
his  son.  The  Supreme  Government  being  informed  of  this,  directed 
*  the  Agent '  at  Delhi,  in  the  event  of  Ackbar's  death,  to  interfere, 
and  prevent  these  very  paternal  intentions  from  becoming  a  reality. 

"  At  this  time  (1837)  the  troops  at  Delhi  were  commanded  by 
•  Brigadier  Fast  There  were  a  company  of  Artillery  and  three 
regiments  of  Infantry  cantoned  about  three  miles  outside  the  city 
walls,  and  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  about  800  strong,  inside,  close  to 
the  citadel  or  palace.  The  Agent  of  the  Governor  (T.  Metcalfe,  Esq.) 
was  desired  to  send  notice  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Sappers  the 
moment  he  heard  that  the  old  Shah  was  dying  or  dead,  and  the 
Commandant  *  was  ordered  to  push  into  the  citadel  as  quickly  a& 
possible,  and  keep  the  peace,  of  course  under  the  instructions  of  the 
representative  of  Government 

^'  The  notice  came,  as  far  as  I  remember,  about  1 1  o'clock  at  night ; 
the  men  were  assembled  and  marched  to  the  nearest  gate,  but  it  was 
found  shut,  and  the  Shah's  people  refused  to  open  it  I  rode  round 
to  a  gate  where  there  was  a  guard  of  British  sepoys,  got  in,  and 

*  Captain  Geoi^go  Thomson,  Royal  Engineers,  the  officer  who,  on  the  23rd  July,  1839, 
blew  open  the  gates  of  Ghuznee. 
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told  the  Agent,  whom  I  foand  in  a  room  over  the  gate.  He  sent 
some  of  the  people  in  his  interest  to  get  the  gate  opened,  which 
they  did. 

"  The  Sappers  then  pushed  on  to  the  palace,  and  came  up  just  as 
the  Shah's  people,  haying  heard  that  the  outer  gate  had  been  opened, 
were  closing  the  inner.  The  Sappers  were  ordered  to  push  on,  and 
the  crush  became  most  unpleasant  for  those  at  the  head  of  the 
column.  I  remember  beginning  to  think  it  foolish  to  be  squeezed 
to  death  to  preserve  the  peace;  but  the  people  inside,  apparently 
thinking  the  matter  in  bad  taste,  gave  way.  The  new  Shah  was 
placed  on  the  musnud,  a  proclamation  read,  saluted  by  the  Sappers, 
and  left  there,  where  I  believe  he  still  is :  I  forget  his  name." 

Richard  Sainthill. 


« 
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SUGGESTIONS  THAT  MEDALS  FOR  THE  INDIAN 
ARMY  SHOULD  BE  INDIAN  IN  IDEAS,  AND  IN  THE 
LANGUAGE  USED  FOR  INSCRIPTIONS. 

[A.  D.  1846  AND  1840.] 

TO  LEONARD  WYON,  Esq. 

Cork,  1  October,  1846. 

My  deab  Len, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  28th, 
but  am  so  pressed  for  the  post  that  I  can  only  notice  one  part  of  it, 
the  intended  medal  for  the  victories  on  the  Sutlej. 

In  a  paper  which  will  appear  in  the  Supplement  to  my  OUa 
Podrida  (and  which  would  have  been  in  the  press  ere  now  if  we  only 
knew  the  extent  of  the  demands  on  us  which  this  potatoe  disease 
would,  or  rather  will,  occasion),  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  giving 
my  opinion,  that  in  placmg  English  inscriptions  on  the  coinage  of 
the  East  Indian  empire,  our  Government  are  wrong;  and  that  an 
East  Indian  people  should  have  East  Indian  language  on  their  coins ; 
and,  further,  that  Her  Majesty's  bust  should  appear  crowned,  to  suit 
Eastern  ideas  of  royalty,  and  that  it  should  be  inscribed,  '^  Victoria 
Queen  of  India."  If  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  may  call  himself  Governor- 
General  of  India^  is  his  mistress  and  sovereign  to  appear,  and  to  be 
designated,  as  a  less  personage  than  Q^een  of  India  f  On  this 
principle,  and  considering  also  that  the  great  proportion  of  the 
soldiers  to  whom  these  medals  are  to  be  given  are  natives  of  India; 
as  you  are  not  to  represent  the  glorious  and  actual  fact,  that  the 
Indian  soldiers  beat  down  the  Sikhs,  I  suggest  to  you  that,  instead 
of  employing  the  Gods  of  Greece  *  and  Rome,  and  the  personifica- 
tions of  Christianity  paganized,  you  will  do  much  better  to  make  the 
medal  Indian  in  its  subjects  and  language.  Represent  our  sovereign 
lady  as  a  Queen  in  all  her  ensigns  of  royalty — crown,  ear-rings,  neck- 
lace, and  robes;  and  your  reverse,  the  preserving  Indian  deity 
(Vishnu,  I  rather  think)  overthrowing  the  destroying  spirit  (who,  I 
believe,  is  Siva).     One  of  Vishnu's  incarnations  is,  bursting  from  a 

*  Mars,  Minerva,  Britannia,  and  fso  forth — nonentities. 
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tree,  or  from  a  rock,  and  destroying  a  giant.  This  would  be  well 
understood  by  the  Indian  soldiers,  and  enhance  their  value  of  the 
medal.  With  Hindustani  inscriptions,  and  let  these  inscriptions 
really  tell,  for  the  informaiion  of  future  agea^  what  was  done  and  why 
they  were  struck.  I  have  hit  pretty  hard  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
in  my  paper  to  the  Cuvierians,  on  the  former  medals  for  Ghuznee,  &c 
and  which  will  appear  (I  hope  for  the  improvement  of  future  medals) 
in  the  threatened  **  Supplement  of  the  011a.'*  I  merely  have  time 
to  give  you  this  hint  of  an  idea^  hoping  its  common  sense  may  lead 
your  good  father  *  to  improve  upon  it.     In  galloping  haste, 

Yours  truly, 

VICTORIES  OF  Rd.  SaINTHILL. 

MOODKEE,  FER08E8HAH, 
ALIWAl.,  AND 
SOBRAON. 

Cork,  28th  May,  1849. 
Sir, — About  five  years  since  I  printed  for  private  distribution  an 
8  vo.  vol.  "  an  OUa  Podrida,"  chiefly  on  coins  and  medals,  dedicated 
to  my  friend  and  county  man  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  which  I 
presented  to  the  principal  public  libraries,  that  of  the  East  India 
Company  being  one ;  and  I  mention  this  that  you  may  be  aware  that 
I  have,  though  a  merchant,  given  some  consideration  to  the  subject 
on  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention.  The  news- 
papers bringing  the  right  welcome  intelligence  of  the  conquest  and 
annexation  of  the  Punjaub,  state  that  the  Governor-General  had 
promised  the  troops  a  medal,  which  indeed  we  should  now  expect  as 
a  matter  of  course,  considering  the  immense  consequence  of  what 
Oliver  Cromwell  would  have  termed,  and  most  justly,  **  a  crowning 
mercy."  My  idea  of  a  medal,  and  which  in  the  OUa  Podrida  I  have 
endeavoured  to  impress  on  those  who  strike  them,  is,  that  it  should 
be  a  record  in  iteelf  and  suitable  to  and  understood  by  those 
among  whom  it  is  to  circulate.     I  therefore  think  that  medals  to 

*  The  Chief  Engraver,  coinciding  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  innoTation,  proposed  it  to  the 
authorities  of  the  India  House,  by  whom  it  was  rejected,  and  the  sterotyped  "  Victory,^* 
a  female  winged  figure,  for  the  thousand  and  odd  times  repeated,  so  that  my  Indian  pearls 
were  cast  (to  no  usefdl  purpose)  before  English  swine.  Putting  this,  however,  out  of 
consideration,  the  Victory  is  most  beautifully,  designed  and  engraved. 
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commemorate  an  event  of  Indian  history,  and  a  great  proportion  of 
which  are  to  be  given  to  Indian  soldiers,  shonid  be  as  Indian  as 
possible.  We  understand  that  splendour  of  appearance  is  one 
requisite  of  the  sovereign  to  ensure  respect  from  the  subject  in 
India ;  therefore  the  portrait  of  Her  Majesty  on  the  medal  should  be 
similar  to  that  by  Mr.  Wyon,  R.A.,  Chief  Engraver  of  the  Mint, 
Tower  Hill,  on  the  last  crown,  or  five-shilling  piece,  wearing  the 
crown  and  richly  habited,  rather  than  the  mere  head  and  neck,  as  on 
the  previous  medals.  This  crown-portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  is 
without  any  exception  the  most  beautiful  and  dignified  that  has  ever 
appeared  of  any  female  sovereign  or  deity  on  ancient  or  modem 
medals.  Look  over  the  Greek  and  Roman  series  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  judge  for  yourself;  and  as  I  apprehend,  from  what  I 
have  read  of  India,  it  realises  the  Hindoo  idea  of  '^  The  Ranee.'' 

The  reverse  of  a  medal,  in  my  opinion,  should  come  as  close  to  the 
actuality  of  the  event  it  records  as  the  artist  can  represent  it ;  and  in 
this  case  the  Anglo-Indian  soldier  should  be  represented  overthrowing 
the  Sikh  soldier,  as  he  actually  did.  Costume  and  arms  of  both 
soldiery  accurately  portrayed,  so  that  the  Anglo-Hindoo  on  receiving 
his  medal  would  at  once  understand  it,  though  he  might  not  be  able 
to  read  the  inscriptions,  which  should  be  Hindoostani  or  Persian. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  this,  "  lest  we  should  offend  the  Sikhs." 
You  have  found  out  at  last  that  the  mode  to  prevent  their  being 
offended  is  to  prove  and  to  proclaim  your  own  superiority,  by  first 
annihilating  their  army  and  then  their  state.  This  I  think  the  best 
kind  of  reverse — the  fact  represented  in  its  actuality. 

But  if  allegory  is  preferred,  your  allegory  should  be  Indian: 
Vishnu,  the  preserving  deity,  overthrowing  the  Siva,  the  destroying 
deity.  To  your  Hindoo  subjects  as  well  as  to  their  English 
auxiliaries  in  India  this  would  be  plain  "  A,  B,  C ;"  and  I  should 
suppose  to  the  Hindoo  it  would  also  carry  a  religious  conviction  that 
his  deity  was  the  friend  of  the  EnglisL  At  all  events  in  India  it 
must  be  more  suitable  than  a  reference  to  the  Pantheon  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  or  to  any  paganized  personification  of  Christian  justice  or 
religion.  This  I  think  is  the  plain  common-sense  view  of  the  subject, 
which  is  but  too  often  unheeded ;  and  propriety  taken  for  granted  to 
be  one  with  precedent — without  a  consideration  of  whether  a  Greek, 
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Roman,  or  English  precedent  is  the  most  or  at  bB.  suitable  in  India. 
Yonr  Indian  empire  has  I  suspect  been  worked  out  by  European 
intellect  on  Indian  precedents. 

Believe  me  to  remain.  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  Servant, 

RlCHABD  SaISTHILL. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Chairman 
of  the  East  India  C!ompany. 

P.S. — A  learned  friend  (John  Lindsay,  Esq.)  to  whom  I  sub- 
mitted this  letter,  observes  ^  that  the  medal  should  have  two  inscrip- 
tions ;  one  En^ish  or  Latin,  and  below  the  same  in  Hindoostaui  or 
Persian  ;'^  and  he  remarks,  that  *^  India  affords  the  precedent  for  it, 
as  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria,  &c.  had  double  inscriptions  of  Greek 
and  Hindoo  on  their  coins,  as  your  collection  at  the  India  House  will 
shew  you/' 

India  House,  4  June,  1849. 

M.-General  Sir  Archd.  Galloway  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Sainthill. 

He  has  received  Mr.  Sainthill's  interesting  letter  of  suggestions  on 
medals,  and  begs  to  return  him  his  best  thanks  for  it. 

Richd.  Sainthill,  Esq.  Cork. 

Memorandum. — Sir  Archibald  Galloway  died  rather  suddenly  a 
very  short  time  after  honouring  me  with  this  letter ;  and  so  unfor- 
tunately ended  my  hopes  of  Indianizing  an  Indian  medal  of  meiit 


NOTICES  OF  MEDALS  FOR  THE  WAR  IN 

AFFGHANISTAN. 

[READ  BEFORE  THE  CORK  CUVIERIAN  SOCIETY,  1  April,  1846.] 

Fbom  the  interest  which  the  Society  take  in  the  medallic  branch 
of  nmnismatics,  I  feel  assured  that  I  shall  be  willingly  afforded  sach 
a  portion  of  their  time  as  may  be  necessary  while  calling  their  atten** 
tion  to  a  few  recent  English  medals. 

Onr  imfortnnate  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan  to 
restore  Shah  Shooja-ool-Moolk  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  as 
King  of  Cabul,  occasioned  the  striking  of  four  medals  as  military 
decorations.  One  for  the  storming  of  Ghuznee  in  the  first  and 
brilliant  campaign  of  1839,  and  three  for  events  in  1842. 

The  first  medal  (which  was  furnished  by  Messrs.  Piltar  and  Go.  <rf 
Calcutta^*  but  has  not  the  engraver's  name  oo  it),  presents  on  its 
obverse  the  Oabool  gate  of  Ghuznee,  protected  on  its  right  and  left 
by  advancing  bastions,  and  in  front  by  a  work  raised  about  four 
months  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  English  army,  by  Lieutenant 
Yilkievich,  a  Russian  officer,!  considered  as  the  Russian  envoy  to  the 

*  So  I  am  informed  by  an  officer  who  earned  the  distinction. 

t  In  the  **  Times,"  Saturday,  September  25, 1852,  there  appeared  a  very  able  review  of  a 
"  History  of  the  War  in  Affghanistan.  From  unpublished  Letters  and  Journals.  By  John 
William  Eaye.  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street.  1851;"  £rom  which  I  extract 
a  passage  tiiat  gives  a  full  account  of  this  Russian  officer,  and  confirming  what  I  had  been 
informed  by  an  English  officer  engaged  in  the  whole  campaign,  and  present  at  the  storm, 
ing  of  Ghuznee  : — 

"  But  there  is  left  still  to  tell  one  other  portion  of  the  history — ^perhaps  the  saddest  of 
all— though  a  portion  nearly  eclipsed  by  the  more  exciting  record  of  the  actual  conflict. 
With  what  feelings  did  the  authorities  in  this  country  first  prompt  the  exposure  of  those 
lives  ?  What  feelings,  in  other  words,  predominated  when  the  issue  had  made  itself  plain  ? 
On  the  23d  of  June,  1842,  upon  Mr.  Baillie's  motion,  the  then  Sir  J.  Hobhouse  and  Lord 
Palmerston  asserted  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Lord  Auckland  had  adopted,  and 
could  not  have  done  otherwise  than  adopt,  the  views  of  Alexander  Bumes.  To  support 
this  theory  and  throw  their  own  blame  upon  the  memory  of  a  man  who  was  no  longer 
alive,  and  who  was  not  then  known  to  have  left  behind  him  duplicates,  and  even  tripli' 
cates,  of  all  his  official  letters,  a  blue-book  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  which  every 
portion  of  every  document  was  diligently  cut  out  which  could  implicate  the  really  responsi- 
ble persons.     Even  the  first  few  lines  of  one  letter  were  expunged,  leaving  just  enough  of 
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Ameer  Dost  Moohummud^  the  actual  ruling  sovereign  of  CabooL 
The  government  of  Russia,  however,  disowned  any  connection  with 
this  officer,  who  subsequently  shot  himself. 

The  English  army  having  invested  Ghuznee,  its  commander.  Sir 
John  Keane,  devised  a  bold  and  brilliant  plan  of  attack.*  The  atten- 
tion of  the  garrison  having  been  drawn  to  the  northward  part  of  the 
fortress  by  an  incessant  fire  of  musquetry  and  cannon,  beginning  at 
midnight,  soon  after  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  July,  1839, 
Captain  Thomson,  the  chief  of  the  engineer  establishment,  and  his 
party,  made  good  their  passage  across  the  wet  ditch  and  up  the  steep, 
defended  by  loopholes,  which  led  to  the  gate,  against  which  they 
piled  about  two  hundred  weight  of  gunpowder  f  in  sand-bags,  and  fired 
the  hose  attached  to  them,  when  the  gunpowder  exploded,  shivered 
the  massive  barricade  in  pieces,  and  through  this  breach  our  soldiers 
made  good  their  entrance,  and  stormed  the  city  and  the  citadel; 
which  latter  in  the  medal  is  seen  rising  high  above  the  other  fortifi- 
cations. You  will  observe  that  under  the  view  of  the  city  is  simply 
the  word  "Ghuznee;"  and  on  the  reverse,  within  a  wreath,  is 
a  mural  crown,  and  «  23d  July,  1839.'^ 

the  oommenoing  clause  to  convey  the  impreesion  that  Bumes  was  speaking  of  his  own 
opinions,  when  he  was  in  reality  replying  to  ideas  tiirown  out  hy  Lord  Auckland.  Lord 
Palmerston,  at  the  moment  when  he  received  from  Nesselrode  a  complete  disclaimer  of 
Runian  interference  in  Central  Asia,  had  in  his  possession  the  instructions  wiUi  which 
Vilkievich  went  to  Affghanistan.  To  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburg  the  British  Gh>vemment  consented  to  overlook  this  discrepancy,  and,  barter- 
ing lie  for  lie,  cemented  the  bond  of  union  by  disowning  the  proceedings  and  blackening 
the  character  of  its  own  subordinate  agents.  As  diplomatists  the  Russian  and  the  English 
Minister  rivalled  each  other,  but  the  conduct  of  both  may  be  best  estimated,  according  to 
the  laws  of  honour  and  morality,  by  the  act  of  him  who  was  less  scrupulous  only  because 
he  was  more  powerful.     We  quote  Mr.  Kaye, — 

*'  When  the  Lieutenant  of  Cossacks  returned  to  Persia  in  1889,  after  giving  a  full  report 
of  his  mission  to  M.  Duhamel,  the  new  Minister  at  Teheran,  he  was  instructed  to  proceed 
direct  to  St.  Petersburg.  On  his  arrival  there,  full  of  hope,  for  he  had  discharged  the 
duty  entrusted  to  him  with  admirable  address,  he  reported  himself  after  the  customary 
formality  to  Count  Nesselrode,  but  the  Minister  refused  to  see  him.  Instead  of  a  flattering 
welcome  the  unhappy  envoy  was  received  with  a  crushing  message  to  the  effect  that  Count 
Nesselrode  *  knew  no  Captain  Vilkievich,  except  an  adventurer  of  that  name  who  it  was 
reported  had  been  lately  engaged  in  some  unauthorised  intrigues  at  Cabul  and  Candahar.' 
Vilkievich  understood  at  once  the  portent  of  this  message.  He  knew  the  character  of  his 
GK)vemment,  he  was  aware  of  the  recent  expostulations  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  saw 
clearly  that  he  was  to  be  sacrificed.  He  went  back  to  his  hotel,  wrote  a  few  bitter 
reproachful  lines,  burnt  all  his  other  papers,  and  blew  out  his  brains.'' 

*  Havelock^  War  in  Affghanistan,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

t  Havelock  says  nine  cwt. ;  but  I  have  the  best  authority  to  correct  his  statement. 
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The  second  medal  has  on  its  obverse  a  mural  crown,  over  which  is 
the  word  "  Jellalabad;"  the  reverse  has  only  "  vii.  April,  1842/' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  oatbreak  of  the  rebellion 
in  Cabul  against  Shah  Shooja,  whom  we  had  restored  to  the  throne, 
Greneral  Sale  was  sent  from  that  city  to  occupy  Jellalabad  for  his 
winter  quarters,  where  he  not  only  maintained  his  position  against  a 
very  superior  force,  until  General  Pollock's  army  came  to  Jellalabad, 
on  its  march  to  Cabul,  but  previously,  on  the  7th  April,  1842,*  he 
surprised  the  camp  of  his  besieger,  Mahomed  Akber,  at  Char  Bagh, 
totally  routed  his  forces,  and  recaptured  three  guns;  the  Sirdar 
himself  and  his  friends  being  barely  able  to  save  themselves  by 
%ht 

I  should  think  the  medal  was  struck  in  India,  from  its  extreme 
barbarity  of  engraving  and  coinuig.  (see  P.S.) 

After  the  destruction  of  the  British  army  at  Cabul,  General  Nott 
maintamed  himself  at  Candahar ;  and  when  General  Pollock  f 
marched  by  Jellalabad  to  Cabul,  General  Nott  advanced  also  on  the 
latter  city,  J  and  reached  it  a  few  days  after  its  occupatLon  by  General 
PoUock. 

For  these  heroic  services  each  body  of  the  forces  received  medals, 
the  workmanship  of  William  Wyon,  R.A.,  Chief  Engraver  of  Her 
Majestjf^s  Mint  in  London,  and  struck  there.  The  obverses  of  both 
medals  are  the  same ;  a  boldly  raised  bust  of  Her  Majesty,  and  of 
very  beautiiul  workmanship,  wearing  a  rich  tiara,  and  inscribed 
"  Victoria  Vindex ;"  a  very  happy  allusion  to  the  honour  of  the 
British  arms  having  been  retrieved  or  avenged.  More  than  usual 
animation  is  given  to  the  expression  of  the  Queen's  countenance, 
with  something  of  a  Minerva  aspect.  On  the  reverse  of  the  medal 
for  General  Nott's  army  is  a  very  rich  crown,  beneath  which,  within 
a  wreath  of  laurel,  is  inscribed  "Candahar,  1842."  Those  for 
General  Pollock's  forces  having  "  Cabul,  1842." 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  from  the  inscriptions  on  these  medals  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  person,  not  previously  acquainted  with 
the  events  of  the  war  in  Affghanistan,  to  form  the  slightest  idea  for 
what  cause  either  of  them  had  been  struck  ;  and  if,  as  is  very  pro- 

*  Eyre^B  Operations  in  Cabul,  p.  272. 

t  Eyre,  p.  816. 

X  Private  information  from  an  ofRcer. 
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bable,  some  of  them  escape  the  melting  pot,  they  w31  add  to  the 
ah*eady  numerous  class  of  English  medaUic  records  that  will  be  im- 
intelligible  to  posterity,  without  the  assistance  of  another  class  of 
history.  The  plate  of  metal  must  be  dependent  on  the  sheet  of 
paper  for  being  understood,  when  the  heroes  who  have  so  nobly 
earned  these  military  distinctions  shall  have  passed  away  firom  their 
busy  scene  of  life,  and  are  no  longer  at  hand  to  explain  their  meaning, 
and  the  medal  sinks  to  the  worthlessness  of  a  button  or  an  epaulette ; 
it  was  once  some  sort  of  distinction,  but  no  one  can  now  tell  what 
A  few  lines  on  the  blank  space  of  the  reverses  of  these  medals  would 
have  clearly  told  the  story  of  each,  as  long  as  it  preserved  what  we 
may  call  its  medallic  existence.  This  however  is  too  humble  a  cir- 
cumstance to  induce  consideration.  We  put  in  requisition  all  the 
ability  of  genius,  and  all  the  capabilities  of  mechanism,  that  may  be 
within  our  reach,  to  form  a  splendid  medal,  but  we  cannot  conde- 
scend to  remember  that  a  few  common  letters  in  addition  would 
render  it  historically  useful,  by  making  it  simply  intelligible.  Let 
us  exemplify  this. 

The  first  medal,  obverse  and  reverse,  presents  us  with  this  inscrip- 
tion: 

"  GHUZNEE 

23rd  JULY  1839." 
Now,  between  the  lines  on  the  medal  insert  five  or  six  words,  thus, 

GHUZNEE 

(stormed  bt  the 

ANGLO-INDIAN  ARMY) 

23rd  JULY  1839. 

and  the  cause  of  striking  the  medal  will  be  rather  less  of  a  riddle, 
though  not  quite  so  clear  a  record  as  I  could  wish.  I  should  have 
proposed  this  inscription : 

**  Ghuznee,  in  Affglumiatan^  stormed  by  the  Anglo-Indian  Armyy 
commanded  by  Gen,  Sir  J.  Keane^  2Srd  July^  1839." 
And  you  would  have  had  a  record  requiring,  I  think,  no  further 
reference  as  to  locality,  who  were  the  parties,  what  they  did,  and 
when  ? 

It  may  be  objected  that  my  proposed  inscription  would  not  have 
room  on  the  Ghuznee  reverse.     Omit  the  wreath,  and  there  would 
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be  space  enough.  At  present  they  are  very  barren  laurels,  the  spec- 
tator being  in  utter  darkness  as  to  whether  they  were  merited,  of 
which  my  record  would  leave  no  doubt ;  so  that  if  a  mere  inscription 
were  less  picturesque  it  would  be  more  valuable^  as  it  would  render 
"  Honour  to  those  to  whom  honour  is  dua*' 

How  I  do  wish  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba  could  have  carried  this 
medal  with  her  to  Jerusalem,  by  some  second-sight  anticipation,  as 
one  of  the  "  hard  questions  "  with  which  she  came  up  to  prove  King 
Solomon.  And  if  the  person  who,  some  thousands  of  years  in  ad- 
vance, designed  the  medal,  had  been  in  her  train,  we  can  imagine 
(and  even  excuse)  his  ecstatic  enjoyment  when  the  queen  demanded 
its  meaning.  To  have  vritnessed  the  sage  of  Judea  fruitlessly  bring- 
ing all  the  concentrated  powers  of  his  wisdom  to  bear  on  the  incom- 
prehensible puzzle,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  divine  the  possible 
connection  of  its  obverse  and  reverse.  We  are  more  favourably  cir- 
cumstanced than  King  Solomon  in  this  matter,  and  it  therefore 
neither  derogates  from  his  undoubted  penetration,  nor  gives  us  any 
reason  to  be  conceited  with  our  supposed  acuteness,  if  we  should 
succeed  in  an  endeavour  to  amend  it 

R.  S« 

PosTSCEiPT,  A.  D.  1852. — The  Governor-General  (Lord  Ellen- 
borough)  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  Indian  Jellalabad  medal  that  he 
requested  the  Directors  to  have  another  engraved  in  England,  which 
was  done  accordingly,  and  a  notice  of  it  will  be  found  in  a  subse- 
quent paper  (William  Wyon  and  his  Works). 


ROMAN  SMALL-BRASS  COINS,  FOUND  IN  A  MINE 

IN  CORNWALL. 

The  late  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  of  the  54th  Regt.,  presented  me 
with  about  sixty  coins  (usually  termed  small  Roman  brass,  though 
struck  in  copper),  accompanied  with  a  note  of  information  as  to  their 
very  singular  discovery: — 

"  These  small  Roman  coins  were  found  in  a  copper  mine,  near 
Perrenworth,  in  Cornwall,  which  mine  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
small  creek  of  the  Falmouth  harbour.  When  the  tide  was  out  they 
succeeded  in  forming  a  small  island ;  afterwards  they  bored  down 
through  it.  At  thirty  fathoms  below  the  bed  of  the  river  the  coins  were 
found,  about  two  or  three  handfuls.  I  obtained  them  from  a  very 
respectable  person,  whose  relation  was  present,  and  helped  liimself  to 
a  handfuL  I  have  made  every  inquiry  as  to  the  others,  but  was 
unable  to  learn  anything  of  them. 

"  At  thirty-six  fathoms  a  piece  of  an  elk's  horn  and  of  its  skull, 
similar  to  those  found  in  this  country  (Ireland),  were  also  found, 
which  I  have  in  possession  at  home^  in  Cornwall 

"  Fermoy,  1  January,  1846." 

These  coins  are  extremely  small ;  some  of  them  are  only  y%ths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  weighing  four  grains,  and  few  are  double  that 
size.  They  appear  to  me  to  have  been  struck  in  comparatively  large 
dies,  and,  consequently,  have  received  impression  of  only  a  small 
part  of  obverse  or  reverse,  so  that  scarcely  any  inscriptions  or  the 
subject,  on  either  side  the  coin,  can  be  made  out.  Of  those  that  can 
be  appropriated,  all  belong  to  the  Emperor  Tetricus,  a.d.  267,  except 
one  of  his  son,  P.  Pivesus  Tetricus,  a.d.  276.  Their  workmanship 
is  extremely  rude,  more  particularly  the  reverses.  I  should  imagine 
that  they  were  coined  in  England,  and  were  intended  for  and  had 
local  circulation  in  our  island. 

Cork,  4th  September,  1846. 
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March  11th,  1852. 
My  dear  Sir, — Through  accidental  circumstances  we  Had  no 
meeting  of  the  Numismatic  Society  in  January,  so  that  it  was  only  on 
the  26th  ult.  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  lot  of  curious 
little  morsels  of  Roman  (?)  coins  found  so  many  feet  imder  ground  in 
Cornwall  Without  personal  acquaintance  with  the  spot  where  they 
were  grubbed  up,  it  is  not  possible  to  form  any  theory  how  they  got 
so  deeply  interred ;  possibly  by  a  landslip,  or  by  the  sea  getting  into 
the  workings  of  a  mine.  The  general  impression  among  those  of 
our  members  who  examined  the  coins  was  that  they  are  pieces 
struck  by  the  Britons,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  coins,  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans  from  Britain.  I  never  remember  to  have 
seen  any  real  Roman  coins  of  the  period  in  so /rogrmentory  a  condition 
as  these,  and  cannot  think  them  the  work  of  Roman  mints. 

This  is  all  the  news  I  have  to  tell  you,  and  therefore  will  now 
conclude  with  assuring  you  that  I  am  always, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  B.  Bergne. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NUMISMATIC 

SOCrETY,  Febt.  26,  1852. 

**  On  an  inspection  of  the  coins,  the  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  they 
were  not  the  production  of  genuine  Roman  dies,  but  were  imitations 
of  Roman  coins,  and  struck  by  the  Britons  after  the  departure  of  the 
Romans  from  that  part  of  the  island  in  which  they  were  found.  A 
landslip  may  possibly  have  been  the  cause  of  their  being  buried  at  so 
great  a  depth.^' 


VOL.  II. 


GOLD  CUFIC  COINS. 

About  January,  1852,  I  obtained  a  double  dinar  of  Abd-al-rah- 
man  the  Third,  Khalif  of  Spain,  of  the  race  of  Ommiah,  who  reigned 
from  A.  H.  300  to  350  (a.  d.  912  to  961).  The  coin  was  said  to 
have  been  found  in  a  cavern  by  the  sea  side,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
county  of  Cork.  I  beh'eve  it  is  the  first,  if  not  the  only,  double  dinar 
known  of  the  Ommiah  dynasty ;  and  the  separation  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, being  a  square  instead  of  a  circle,  made  the  coin  more  peculiar. 
Marsden,  vol.  i.  p.  191,  refers  to  a  gold  coin,  similar  in  size  and 
arrangement  of  inscriptions,  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty  in  Africa,  pub- 
lished by  Wise  (Catal.  Numm.  Bod.  p.  311).  I  therefore  apphed  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bandinel,  of  the  Bodleian,  to  whose  kindness  I  have  been 
often  indebted ;  who  most  obligingly  sent  me  a  gutta-percha  gilt  fac- 
simile of  their  double  dinar,  with  the  accompanying  letter,  which  I 
print  to  correct  the  errors  of  Wise  and  Gagnier. 

I  sent  the  gutta-percha  impressions  of  the  Bodleian  and  my  own 
coin  to  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.  of  the  British  Museum,  who  did 
me  the  favour  to  translate  the  inscriptions  on  both  coins,  which 
strike  me  as  very  peculiar  and  beautiftJ ;  and  I  beg  to  return  my 
best  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bandinel  and  to  Mr.  Vaux  for  the 
assistance  rendered  to  me. 

My  dear  Sir, — Though  I  have  not  written  to  you  for  the  last 
fortnight,  I  have  not  been  idle  about  the  coin.  I  find  that  Wise  and 
Gagnier  used  the  same  engraving,  and  were  both  wrong ;  the  legend 
is  quite  different  in  many  parts.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Arabic,  with 
a  Latin  translation.  Some  little  portion  of  the  legend  is  illegible,  and 
one  word,  according  to  cmr  hnowledge  of  the  language,  seems  wrong,  and 
in  the  margin,  or  rather  foot,  I  have  written  what  the  word  should  be, 
according  to  the  information  kindly  given  me  by  Professors  Wilson 
and  Reay. 

The  legend  certainly  gives  the  name  of  the  second  Fatimite 
Khalif,  and  yet  gives  the  date  o^i^Q  first,  viz.  A.  H.  304. 

May  I  hazard  a  conjecture?  Marsden  states  that  Obeidallah,  the 
first  khalif,  allowed  his  son  to  share  the  khalifate  with  him  during 
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his  absence  on  the  subjugation  of  Egypt.  May  not  his  son  during 
that  absence  have  so  far  assumed  the  authority  of  khalif  as  to  coin  in 
his  own  name  ? 

The  place  where  it  was  coined  is  very  plain — Sejelmasah. 
I  consider  the  coin  as  a  very  curious  and  valuable  one,  and  if  my 
conjecture  should  prove  right  still  more  curious. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

B.  Bandinel. 
March  17, 1852. 


I. 


^\j»b  fi\jSi\ 


^J^  (J^J^  ^^  f-^ 

^U'!i\  M  jj^ 

....   (_)«UjJ^  ji\ 

i&\jjyaA\ 

ijiU^\jl^\ 

^  \fi 


i 

V 


In  nomine  Dei  miaera- 
tora  nuBerieordiB,  Abd  Al- 
lah Imanm  Abu 

Almans&r  BilUh 

Emir  Almnmenin  [Impe- 
rator  Fidelium]. 

Al  Raiem  Beamrillah : 
[DeoB   Tult]   impuritatem 
amovare  a  yobis  [qui  eitia] 
domns  Prophets. 


n. 


.1 


-«\«^^  \lf 


•  Qn? 


i2 


Jt^ 


I 

It 


Abu  Al  Imaum  Abi 
Abd  Allah  Muhammed  Al 
Sheich  Almahdi  «...  Al 
Imaum  Al  Kaiem  Beamril- 
lah Sherif  Moslemomm. 

Margin, 

Cuaum  in  castello  Sejel- 
masah, quem  Deus  custo- 
dial, anno  804. 
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Fatimite  KJialifs, 

1.  Abu  Muhammed  Obeidallah  Mahdi  ^J^J^  ^\  JjjlP  ,x^  y>\ 

2.  Al  Eaiem  beamr-illah  Abu  al-Easim  Muhammed  ben  Obeid- 
allah iU\  (>juP  ^  j^  j^\  ^\  ^\yh  fi\Si\ 


My  deab  Sib, — I  send  you  transcripts  and  translations  of  the 
Bodleian  coin,  and  of  the  one  which  you  possess.  Tours  is  the 
less  perfect,  as  the  coin  has  been  much  rubbed,  I  return  also  Dr. 
Bandinel's  impression  of  the  Bodleian  coin,  which  I  omitted  uninten- 
tionally in  my  last  letter.  His  note  is  gone  astray,  and  I  don't  know 
where  it  is ;  but,  as  nothing  is  ever  lost  here^  I  suppose  some  day  it 
will  make  its  appearance  again, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  S.  W.  Vaux. 
British  Museum,  May  10,  1852. 

COIN  IN  THE  BODLEIAN. 

Obv. 

f^*^    Crlr  1**^  In  the  name  of  God  the  merciftil,  the  pitying,  Abdal- 

^     ^     «Mi  (>A^       1^  ^^  Imium  Aba*l  Kasim  Muhammed,  resting  eure  in 
^;/^\  *X»^  j^\Si\  ^\       God,  Emperop  of  the  Faithful. 

Margin. 

1^  ^\  web  fi\Z\ 

v-^.«  J^  •   p  j^  Kaaim  Be  amrillah  gentle  in  manners,  merciful, 

L^y      Sr^  Ui'^J      brought  up  aa  chief  of  the  people,  the  fidrest  of  hia  age. 


Reverse. 

T^     ^  ^             The  son  of  the  Imium  the  son  of  Abdallah  Muham- 

Ca     Sr '^'    ^  mad  the  Sheikh  Almahdy  the  son  of  the  Imium.     Al 

4il\  j*b   jC\S))  j^U^\       Kaim  Be  amrillah  the  noble. 
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Margin. 


Stniok  in  the  Gaatle  of  Sogelmua,  which  may  God 
prenorve,  in  the  S04th  year  (of  the  Hejra)  (▲.  d.  916). 


COIN  BELONGING  TO  RICHARD  SAINTHILL. 


[Double  Dinar,  weight  67  grains]. 


Obv. 


Margin. 

iZ*^  iM^  t-^ 
Reverse,  Mica. 

411^  ■is  «}\  !d 

Margin. 

Uf^ 


In  the  name  of  God  the  mercifiily  the  pitying.  May 
Gx)d  shew  &vonr  to  Mahomed  and  his  house.  And 
praise  be  to  €h>d  the  Lord  of  the  worid — and  may  the 
remembrance  of  GK>d  be  upon  the  pleasures  [of  life  ?] 


Struck  in  the  town  of  Sebta. 


There  is  no  God  but  God :  Mohammed  is  his  prophet — 
and  there  is  no  conqueror  but  God — and  there  is  no 
— and  there  is  no  power  but  from  God. 


Abdalrahman  the  son  of the  son  of 

Am'irofthe  Faithful. 


GROATS  OF  THE  HENRIES  COINED  AT  THE  MINT 

OF  DUBLIN, 

A  FBIEND  of  mine^  who  had  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
bricks  and  mortar,  remarked  to  me^  that  he  believed  no  one  ever 
built  a  house  but  that  after  its  completion  he  perceived  it  might  be 
much  improved.  And  the  remark,  I  believe,  holds  good  in  most  of 
our  undertakings,  whether  trivial  or  important  An  after-survey 
introduces  us  to  many  errors  of  omission  and  commission.  Among 
the  former,  in  my  011a  Podrida,  is  that  of  a  Plate  to  illustrate  the 
paper  entitled,  "  Dublin  Groats  attributed  by  Simon  to  Henry  the 
Fifth."  I  therefore  avail  myself  of  this  Supplement  to  remedy  the 
omission,  and  which  I  am  enabled  to  do  through  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
A.  Smith,  who  has  allowed  me  to  make  a  selection  from  his  drawings 
of  groats  struck  at  the  Mint  of  Dublin,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
Henry.  Dr.  Smith,  as  my  readers  will  remember,  is  of  opinion  that 
they  were  all  struck  during  the  reign  of  Heniy  the  Seventh,  for 
reasons,  stated  with  great  abihty  in  his  publication  **  On  the  Irish 
Coins  of  Henry  the  Seventh "  (vide  die  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  vol.  xix.  part  ii.);  and  I  cannot  refer  even  passingly 
to  Dr.  Smithes  numismatic  papers  in  these  publications  without 
repeating  my  earnest  and  anxious  hope  that  the  numismatists  of 
England  and  Scotland  may  have  the  benefit  of  access  to  his  labours, 
by  their  being  published  as  a  separate  and  independent  work.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  now  to  do  more  than  refer  to  my  previous  paper, 
in  which  I  dissent  from  allowing  Henry  the  Seventh  to  monopolise 
all  these  coins.  In  the  plate  now  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
my  readers  I  have  separated  them  into  three  reigns,  Henry  the 
Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth,  and  every  one  must  judge  for  himself 
as  to  which  arrangement  is  most  probable ;  for  in  the  absence  of  all 
historical  authority  on  the  subject  of  types  it  becomes  little  more 
than  a  question  of  probabilities.     I  have  only  to  mention  that  the 
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size  of  my  plate  has  not  allowed  me  to  include  all  the  varieties  of 
those  groats  which  I  concur  with  Dr.  Smith  in  considering  to  have 
been  struck  by  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  that  my  arrangement  of 
those  that  are  engraved  differs  from  Dr.  Smith's.  Those  that  are 
numbered  in  my  plate  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  in  Dr.  Smith's  are 
25,  29,  32,  40,  46,  36,  34,  53,  now  first  published. 

On  refening  to  these  groats  of  Henry  the  Seventh  it  will  be 
seen,  that  those  with  busts  wearing  the  flat  crown  have  some  reverses 
with  a  plain  cross,  and  others  with  a  cross  fourche^ ;  and  that  the 
busts  with  the  arched  crown  have  also  reverses,  some  a  plain  cross 
and  some  a  cross  fourch^e.  There  has  been,  consequently,  a  change, 
backwards  and  forwards,  either  of  crowns  or  crosses.  Dr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Lindsay  concur  in  considering  that  the  change  has  been  in 
the  crowns,  first  flat  then  arched,  and  then  flat  again.  I  have  in  the 
paper  which  this  plate  is  to  illustrate,  more  pai*ticularly  at  page  160, 
stated  the  reasons  that  induce  me  to  think,  that  when  the  arched 
crown  was  once  placed  on  the  coinage  of  Henry  the  Seventh  it  would 
not  be  laid  aside.  I  have  since  then  read  a  good  deal  more  respect- 
ing that  mean,*  cruel,  and  cold-hearted  usurper  of  the  English 
throne,  which  strengthens  my  conviction  that  his  Dublin  mint  would 
not  have  risked  exciting  this  tyrant's  ever  wakeful  and  vindictive 
suspicions^t  by  laying  aside  the  arched  and  reverting  to  the  flat 
crown ;  and  that  their  first  engraving  a  plain  cross  on  the  reverse, 
then  changing  it  for  the  fourchee,  and  subsequently  again  using  the 
plain  cross,  is  the  least  of  the  two  difficulties  which  these  groats  pre- 
sent to  the  numismatist  Having  the  facts  before  them,  my  readers 
must  exercise  their  own  judgments  on  the  whole  question  at  issue. 

Since  this  paper  was  written  Dr.  Smith  ascertained  that  a  patent 
from  a  King  Henry,  creating  a  mint-master  for  Ireland,  was  in  tlie 


*  **  But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  Sir  Robert  Plumpton  to  have  lived  in  the  days  of  a 
monarch  (Henry  the  Seventh),  who,  under  the  pretence  of  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law, 
sought  only  the  means  to  gratify  his  avarice.  By  the  greedy  and  rapacious  lawyers,  his 
tools,  every  defect  of  title  or  breach  of  statute  which  might  ftirniah  the  pretext  for  a  suit  or 
fine  was  eagerly  caught  at  in  order  to  swell  the  revenue ;  the  proceedings  consequent 
ended  in  reducing  Sir  Robert  Plumpton  to  beggary/* — (Plumpton  Correspondence,  p.  xcv.) 

f  Kverything  affrights  the  guilty :  usurpation  is  full  of  jealousies,  and  fear  no  less  full  of 
projects  and  imaginations  ;  it  makes  us  think  every  bush  a  man  and  every  man  a  thief. — 
Bishop  Hairs  Contemplations,  ''  The  Sages  and  the  Star,''  p.  28. 
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Harleian  MS.  4004,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols's  untir- 
ing kindness  for  a  copy  of  it.  Unfortunately  we  are  unable  to  say 
whether  it  was  granted  by  Henry  the  Seventh  or  Henry  the  Eighth ; 
most  probably  the  former,  as  we  are  all  agreed  that  we  have  Irish 
coins  of  his  reign.  The  harp  groats  of  Henry  the  Eighth  we  also 
know  were  coined  in  England,  as  we  have  numerous  advices  from 
the  English  to  the  Irish  government  of  their  being  struck  and  re- 
mitted for  the  public  service  in  Ireland.  And  towards  the  close  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  it  was  agreed  to  have  a  mint  in  Dublin, 
which  intention  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  more  than  written 
about.  In  1537  we  have  the  Lord  Deputy  Grey's  testimony  that 
there  was  not  a  mint  in  Ireland.  I  have  always  supposed  that  these 
disputed  groats  may  have  been  struck  in  the  very  early  part  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  reign.  And  from  the  state  in  which  Ireland 
was,  at  a  much  later  period,  under  the  rule  of  Henry  the  Eighth's 
deputies,  who,  with  almost  only  one  great  exception,  appear  to  have 
had  only  one  great  object,  enriching  themselves,  at  the  expense  of 
king  and  country,  by  «very  species  of  falsehood,  robbery,  and  wrong, 
I  can  readily  believe  that  these  wretched  coins  may  have  been  struck 
and  issued  by  a  lord  deputy  without  the  knowledge  or  concurrence 
of  his  own  council  in  Dublin,  much  less  that  of  his  ^^  dread  majestic  " 
in  London.  I  subjoin  the  patent,  with  a  translation,  and  an  extract 
from  a  dispatch  of  Lord  Grey. 

Henricus  dei  gratia  Rex  Angliae  et  Franciae  et  dominus  Hibemise, 
Omnibus  ad  quos  prassentes  literaa  pervenerint  salutem.  Sciatis  quod 
nos  de  gratia  nostra  ac  in  consideratione  boni  et  acceptabilis  servitii 
quod  dilectus  et  fidelis  serviens  et  consiliarius  noster  Johannes  Estrete 
nobis  impendit  et  durante  vita  sua  impendere  intendit,  dedimus  et 
concessimus  ac  per  prsesentes  damns  et  concedimus  eidem  Johanni 
officium  Magistri  Cunagii  sive  Numismatis  nostri  et  heredum  nostro-* 
rum  infra  terram  nostram  HibernisB,  fiendi,  cunandi,  sive  operandi. 
Habendum,  tenendum,  occupandum,  et  exercendum  eidem  Johanni 
per  se  vel  per  sufficientem  deputatum  sive  sufScientes  deputatos  suos 
pro  quo  vel  quibus  nobis  respondere  voluerit,  quamdiu  se  bene  ges- 
serit  in  eodem,  percipiendo  annuatim  in  officio  prsdicto  feoda  et 
vadia  viginti  librarum  sterlingorum  per  manus  suas  proprias  sive  per 
manus  deputati  sui  in  officio  prsBdicto  de  exitibus  proficuis  et  reven- 
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tioDibus  Cnnagii  sive  Numismatis  prsedicti,  videlicet,  ad  festa  Pasche 
et  Sancti  Michaelis  eqnis  portionibns  unaeum  hajiismodi  vadiis  feodis 
et  regardis  eidem  officio  ab  antiqno  debitis  et  consuetis,  eo  qaod 
expressa  mentio  de  vero  valore  annuo  officii  prsddicti,  vadiorom, 
feodarum,  et  caBteromm  prsBmissorom  ant  de  aliis  donis  sive  conc^s- 
sionibus  per  nos  aut  progenitores  nostros  ante  haec  tempora  factis  in 
prsesentibus  minime  facta  existit,  aut  aliquo  statuto,  actu,  ordinatione 
sive  provisione  in  contrarium  facto,  edito,  ordinato  seu  proviso  non 
obstante.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  has  literas  nostras  fieri  fecimus 
patentes.  Teste  me  ipso  apud  Westmonasterium  vicesimo  sexto  die 
Martii  anno  regni  noistri  secundo. 

Per  breve  de  privato  sigiUo  et  de  data  predicta,  autoritate  par- 
liamenti.— MS.  Harl.  4004,  foL  110. 

[Translation.] 

Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  England  and  France,  and 
Lord  of  Ireland,  to  all  to  whom  these  present  letters  shall  come 
greeting.  Know  ye  that  we  of  our  favour,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
good  and  acceptable  service  which  our  dearly  beloved  and  faithful 
servant  [serjeant?]  and  our  counsellor  John  Estrete  confers  on  us, 
and  intends  to  confer  during  his  life,  we  have  given  and  granted  and 
by  these  presents  give  and  grant  to  the  same  John  the  office  of 
master  of  the  coinage,  or  of  making,  striking,  or  working  our  money, 
and  that  of  our  heirs  within  our  land  of  Ireland,  To  have,  hold, 
possess,  and  exercise  to  the  same  John,  by  himself  or  by  sufficient 
deputy,  or  his  sufficient  deputies  for  who  or  whom  he  shall  be  willing 
to  answer  to  us  as  long  as  he  shall  conduct  himself  well  in  the  same, 
receiving  annually  in  the  aforesaid  office  by  his  own  hands,  or  by  the 
hands  of  his  deputy,  the  fees  and  wages  of  twenty  poimds  sterling  of 
the  issues,  profits,  and  revenues  of  the  coinage  or  aforesaid  money,  in 
the  aforesaid  office,  that  is,  at  the  feasts  of  Easter  and  St  Michael, 
in  equal  portions,  together  with  such  wages,  fees,  and  rewards,  due 
and  customary  of  old  to  t)ie  same  office,  notwithstanding  that  express 
mention  of  the  real  annual  value  of  the  aforesaid  office,  wages,  fees, 
and  other  the  premises,  or  of  other  gifts  or  grants  made  by  us  or  our 
progenitors  before  now,  by  no  means  exists  in  these  presents,  or  any 
statute,  act,  ordinance,  or  provision  to  the  contrary  made,  published, 
ordained,  or  provided.     In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our 
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letters  to  be  made  patent.     Witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  the  26th 
day  of  March,  in  the  second  year  of  our  reign. 

By  writ  of  privy  seal  and  of  the  date  aforesaid,  by  authority  of 
Parliament. 


FROM  A  DESPATCH  FROM  LORD  DEPUTY  GREY  TO  CROMWELL, 

Dated  Dublin,  18  Mat,  1587. 

**  Concerning  the  Acte  to  have  Coin  currant  here  afidr  the  rate  of 
Sterling,  ye  knowe  the  oppinions  of  us  and  others  by  our  other 
letters.  The  Commons  at  thes  Season  did  strike  veray  sore  to  passe 
it,  for  feare  that  having  ther  Irishe  coyne  damned,  and  no  mynte  here, 
thei  shuld  have  no  coyne  amongis  them." — Cromwell  Correspondence, 
vol.  ii.  p.  439. 


PLATE  No.  24— HENRY  THE  SIXTH. 

No.  1. — Obverse,  full-faced  bust,  flat  crown,  within  a  tressure  of 
seven  arches,  ceasing  at  the  shoulders,  m.  m.  four  pellets ;  the 
inscription,  separated  by  pellets,  "  Henricus  Dei  Gra.  Dns.  Hy- 
bemie." — Reverse,  a  plain  cross,  without  any  m.  m.;  "  Posvi,  &c. 
Civitas  Dublinie." 

No.  2. — Obverse,  bust  and  crown  as  before,  within  a  tressure  of  nine 
arches,  m.  m.  a  small  cross,  nearly  saltire ;  the  inscription,  sepa- 
rated by  small  crosses,  "  Henricus  Dei  Gra.  Dns.  Hiber.^' 

All  the  coins  of  this  class  of  the  Henries  confined  to  groats,  Dns. 
Hibemie,  which  I  consider  Henry  the  Sixth's,  have  a  great  and  cha- 
racteristic similarity  in  their  style  of  work,  and  the  only  variety  of 
inscription  that  I  have  noticed  is  Hibemie,  full  or  abbreviated. 


HENRY  THE  SEVENTH. 

My  Plate  has  not  admitted  all  the  varieties,  either  obverse  or 
reverse,  of  the  undisputed  coins  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  title 
Rex  is  their  broad  distinction. 


./ 
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No.  3. — Busty  with  a  flat  crown,  within  a  tressure  of  seven  or  eight 
arches,  M.  M.  a  cross ;  inscription,  separated  by  small  roses, 
*'Henric  Dei  Gra.  Rex  Angl.  Fr."  —  Reverse,  plain  cross, 
"  Posvi,  &C.     Civitas  Dublinie." 

No.  4. — Bust  smaller  and  less  relieved,  within  a  tressure,  and  eight 
crosses;  the  crown  has  a  more  square  and  turreted  aspect, 
without  M.  M. ;  "  Henricus  Dei  Gracia  Rex  Aliei  (intended 
probably  for  Anieiy — The  Reverse  has  a  cross  fourchfe. 

No.  5. — The  groats  of  this  class  are  engraved  in  the  most  firm,  broad 
style  of  any  that  I  consider  as  Henry  the  Seventh's,  and  with  the 
highest  relief;  bust  large,  locks  less  curled,  without  any  tressure, 
and  a  cross  on  each  side  the  crown;  "Henricus  Di.  Gracia 
Rex  Ani.^' — Reverse,  cross  fourchfe  "Posvi,  &c.  Sivitas 
Dublnie." 

No.  6. — The  most  singular,  and  I  think  scarcest,  of  the  series.  Ob- 
verse, a  bust,  with  a  double-arched  crown  of  dots  or  pearls,  and 
four  annulets,  within  a  tressure ;  "  Henric.  Dei  Gra.  Rex  An — ie 
Fra." — Reverse,  a  cross  fourchfe,  on  which  is  the  letter 
H.,  with  trefoils  in  the  four  angles;  "Posvi,  &c.  Civitas 
DubUne." 

No.  7. — Bust,  with  a  double-arched  crown,  within  a  tressure,  m.  m. 
cross ;  "  Henric.  Dei  Gra.  Rex  Angl.  Fr.'* — Reverse,  a  plain 
cross,  similar  to  No.  3,  and  similar  pellets  and  inscriptions. 


HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 

No.  8. — Bust,  with  a  low  flat  crown,  and  without  any  tressure,  ap- 
parently in  type  and  inscriptions  a  wretched  attempt  to  copy 
No.  5  ;  "  Henricus  Di.  Gracia  Rex  Agni.^' — Reverse,  a  cross 
fourchee ;  "  Posvi  Deum  Adjutor.     Civitas  DublL^' 
This,  in  its  way,  is  a  very  splendid  specimen  of  these  horrid  coins. 

No.  9. — Obverse,  a  bust  of  the  class  of  No.  8,  with  an  unpublished 
Reverse ;  and  which  gives  an  idea,  by  the  inextricable  confusion 
of  the  letters,  what  must  have  been  the  times  and  the  artist  (I 
should  rather  say  engraver),  when  such  a  class  of  coins  could 
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have  been  issued  as  a  royal  currency ;  and  these,  not  merely 
unreadable,  but  unimaginable  inscriptions,  are  nearly  as  abun- 
dant as  those  that  may  be  comprehended.  The  more  I  dwell  on 
them  the  more  they  puzzle  me. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  groats 
represented  in  this  plate  I  may  mention  that  I  have,  of  those  assigned 
to  Henry  the  Sixth,  sixteen ;  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  nineteen ;  and  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  four.  Henry  the  Seventh^s  are  thus  constituted : 
of  No.  3,  one ;  of  No.  4,  two,  one  of  which  has  trefoils  on  the  reverse, 
instead  of  pellets ;  of  No.  5,  three ;  of  No.  6,  one,  but  the  arches  of 
its  crown  are  plain,  and  not  pearls ;  and  of  No.  7,  twelve.  There- 
fore the  Dns.  Hibemie  of,  as  I  consider,  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  the 
unquestioned  Henry  the  Seventh's  (No.  7.),  with  the  arched  crown 
and  plain  cross  on  the  reverse,  are  the  most  general  types  met  with ; 
and  it  strikes  me,  prejudiced  as  I  may  be  to  my  own  conclusions,  that 
their  preponderance  is  confirmatory  of  the  classification  I  have 
assigned  them. 
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IRISH  COINS  OF  EDWARD  THE  FOURTH  NOW 

FIRST  PUBLISHED, 

PLATE  25. 

No.  1. — Obverse^  in  the  centre  a  crown^  roses  and  suns  (the  badge 
of  Edward  the  Fourth)  alternately  in  place  of  a  legend. — 
Reverse,  a  single  cross  within  the  inner  circle,  legend,  civiTAS 
DVBLiNi,  with  a  sun  between  the  words.  Weight  lOj-  grains. 
—Rev.  R.  Butler. 

In  consequence  of  the  "  want  of  small  coyne  for  change  "  an  Act 
was  passed,  in  1461  (2  Edw.  IV.),  whereby  it  was  ordered  "  that  a 
coyne  of  copper  mixed  with  silver  be  made  within  the  castle  of  Dub- 
lin, having  on  one  side  the  print  of  a  cross,  and  on  the  other  part  a 
crown,  of  which  four  shall  be  taken  for  a  penny ;  and  that  the  said 
coyne  shall  have  graven,  within  the  circumference  of  the  said  cross, 
the  name  of  the  place  where  it  is  made,  and  on  the  other  part  suns 
and  roses  in  tlie  circumference  of  the  said  crown.^' — Simou,  Appendix 
No.  vii. 

This  farthing,  the  type  of  which  is  so  accurately  described  in  the 
Act,  is  of  copper,  and  does  not  present  any  appearance  of  being 
mixed  with  silver^  or  even  plated.  It  was  found  at  Trim  in  1845,  a 
locality  which  has  produced  many  rare  Irish  coins,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  numismatists  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Butler. 

The  discovery  of  this  coin,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  four  centuries, 
encoiurages  the  hope  that  many  other  coins,  which  there  is  equally 
good  reason  to  believe  were  struck  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  may  be  discovered  hereafter. 

The  "  maille  and  quadrant  of  silver,"  or  halfpenny  and  farthing  of 
1460,  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  coins  which  are  still  to  be 
sought  for ;  and  collectors  are  entreated  to  examine  their  cabinets,  in 
order  that  coins  equally  interesting  as  Nos.  10  and  13  may  not  lie 
unnoticed  and  unknown,  as  these  did  for  many  years. 
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No,  2. — Obverse,  in  the  centre  a  crown,  roses  and  crosses  (the  latter 

intended  to  represent  suns)  in  place  of  a  legend. — Reverse,  a 

single  cross  extending  to  the  margin,  with  three  pellets  in  each 

quarter;   legend   obliterated.     Weight  4|   grains. — The    late 

Lieut-Col.  Weld  Hartstonge. 

This  little  brass  coin  was  found  in  the  year  1840  in  cleaning  one 

of  the   city   drains   in   Dublin.     It  is   the  half-farthing  of  1463 

(3  Edw.  IV.)  and  corresponds  in  type  with  the  silver  penny  of  that 

year.     It  was  coined  by  German  Lynch,  under  the  authority  of  the 

Act  whereby  he  was  empowered  to  coin  groats,  half-groats,  and 

pennies  of  silver,  ^^  Also  eight  pieces  of  brass,  running  at  and  of  the 

value  of  one  penny  of  said  silver." — Simon,  Appendix  No.  viiL 

The  discovery  of  this  little  piece  enables  me  to  correct  an  error 
which  I  committed  in  my  Essay  on  the  Irish  coins  of  Edward  the 
Fourth  (Trans,  of  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol,  xix.)  in  attributing  the 
copper  coins,  Nos.  12,  13,  14,  15,  to  Edward:  it  is  now  evident 
that  these  coins  are  the  "  Patricks "  of  the  last  year  of  Henry  the 
SixtL — See  Simon  on  Irish  Coins,  p.  20. 

No.  3. — Type  similar  to  No.  1.  It  is  of  copper,  and  appears  to  have 
been  plated  with  silver:  it  was  found  at  Trim  in  1844,  and 
weighs  Sj-  grains. — Rev.  R.  Butler. 

On  both  sides  there  are  portions  of  rudely  formed  letters,  and  it 
appears  to  be  a  spurious  imitation  of  No.  I.  Other  instances  of  spu- 
rious coins  occur  in  which  the  types  of  the  originals  are  accurately 
represented,  but  the  legends  are  unintelligible,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  heavy  penalties  incurred  by  imitators  of  the 
regal  coins. 

I  possess  apiece  which  at  first  sight  bears  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  a  Drogheda  groat  of  Edward  the  Fourth ;  the  letters  are  well  formed 
and  the  workmanship  is  as  good  as  on  any  of  the  Irish  coins  of 
Edward ;  the  letters  on  the  obverse  are  disposed  as  follows,  instead 
of  the  king's  name  and  titles  there  are  vaemevdmamnaemvceosmi 
EVDAME,  on  the  reverse  emnevn-aevode-evmite-vdmevn,  and  in 
the  inner  circle,  vill-a  de-dros-neda,  with  an  annulet  before  the 
A  in  villa  and  two  crosses  before  de.  It  is  of  base  silver  and  weighs 
only  24  grains. 
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No.  4. — Obverse,  the  king's  head  within  a  tressure  of  nine  double 
arches,  a  fleur-de-lis  at  six  of  the  points,  two  pellets  over  the 
crown  and  one  under  the  bust,  outside  the  tressure,  mint  mark 
a  rose,  legend  edwardvs  •  dei  'GRA'DNS  •  htber. — Reverse,  in 
the  centre  a  small  rose  with  a  sun  of  twenty-four  rays  extending 
to  the  inner  circle ;  legend  villa  de  trim,  divided  into  four 
parts  by  suns  and  roses  alternately,  a  trefoil  after  viL  and  at  the 
end  of  the  legend.  Weight  46J  grains. — Rev.  R.  Butler. 
This,   the  only  known  specimen  of  the  double-groat  of  Trim, 

coined  in  1467,  was  found  in  1841  near  Oldcastle,  in  the  county  of 

Meath. 

One  groat  and  one  half-groat  of  the  same  type  and  mint  are 

known,*  but  the  penny  has  not  been  discovered. 

No.  5. — Obverse,  the  king's  head  without  the  tressure;  legend 
EDWARD  •  D  •  G  •  DN  *  *  *  *  * — Reverse,  villa  •  de  •  drogh. 
Type  same  as  No.  4 ;  weight  5|  grains.  This  unique  penny  has 
been  for  many  years  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Martin. 

No.  6. — Type  same  as  No.  4 ;  weight  23^  grains.  This  is  the  only 
groat  known  of  this  type  from  the  Drogheda  mint ;  it  was  found 
at  Trim,  in  1843,  and  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Rev.  R.  Butler. 

No.  7. — The  double-groat  of  the  same  type  and  mint  as  No.  6 ; 
weight  44  grains.     In  the  cabinet  of  Dr.  Smith. 

This  piece  is  peculiar  in  having  the  king's  name  abbreviated 
EDWARD  instead  of  edwardvs,  which  is  on  every  other  double-groat 
which  I  have  met  with.  It  was  purchased  from  a  silversmith  in 
Dublin. 

The  half-groat  of  this  type  and  mint  has  not  been  discovered ;  but 
no  doubt  such  a  coin  was  minted  in  Drogheda,  as  well  as  in  Dublin 
and  Trim. 

No.  8. — Obverse,  the  king's  head ;  of  the  legend,  only  the  final  letters 
RD  of  the  king's  name  are  visible. — Reverse,  a  cross  extend- 
ing to  the  margin,  with  three  pellets  in  each  quarter;  legend 
civi  -  TAS  -  CORC  -  AGiE.     Weight  7  grains.     Dr.  Smith. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xix. 
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This  penny,  the  only  one  known,  was  obtained  in  Dublin  in  1845. 
Two  varieties  of  the  Cork  groat  have  been  published  ;  and  another 
variety  with  a  cross  at  each  side  of  the  king's  neck,  is  in  the  cabinet 
of  Dr.  Smith ;  it  weighs  thirty-six  grains. 

In  1476  the  coin  made  in  Cork  and  other  places  in  Munster 
except  Waterford,  not  being  of  lawful  weight  and  alloy,  was  declared 
void,  and  forbidden  to  be  taken  in  payment     (Simon,  Appx.  No.  xv.) 

No.  9. — Heavy  groat  struck  at  Drogheda,  weight  forty-two  grains. 
In  Mr.  Sainthill's  cabinet. 

This  fine  coin  is  remarkable  in  having  rex  angli  in  the  legend,  a 
peculiarity  which  occurs  on  very  few  of  the  Irish  coins  of  Edward ; 
it  has  also  three  pellets,  instead  of  the  usual  trefoil,  at  four  points  of 
the  tressure,  and  under  the  bust  there  is  a  small  cross.  It  is  the 
only  Irish  coin  on  which  v  is  used  instead  of  w  in  the  king's  name, 
and  the  de  which  usually  precedes  Drogheda,  on  the  reverse,  is 
omitted. 

Much  inconvenience  and  distress  having  arisen  in  consequence  of 
the  value  of  silver  being  raised  to  double  its  value  in  1467,  it  was 
enacted  at  a  parliament  held  in  Dublin  in  1470,  that  a  new  coinage 
should  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  eleven  groats  to  the  pound  troy. 
(Simon,  Appx.  No.  x.) 

Of  the  groats  which  were  made  in  accordance  with  this  standard, 
viz.  43-jZj.  grains  in  each  groat,  the  following  are  known.  Drogheda, 
42  grains  (see  fig.  9);  Limerick,  42  grains  (see  fig.  11);  Cork,  38 
grains ;  Dublin  45  j-  grains ;  Waterford,  43  grains.  (See  Irish  coins 
of  Edw.  IV.  Trans.  R.  I.  Acad.  vol.  xix.  figs.  38,  48,  63.) 

No.  10. — ^A  hal^)enny  coined  at  Dublin  in  1470.  The  halfpenny  of 
this  type  was  not  known  until  this  coin  was  discovered  in  1843, 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Butler,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  of 
Edinburgh.  It  weighs  five  grains,  and  is  now  in  Mr.  Butler's 
cabinet 

No.  11. — The  heavy  groat  struck  at  Limerick  in  1470.  This  coin 
is  in  fine  condition,  and  weighs  forty-two  grains ;  it  was  pur- 
chased in  Dublin  in  1844,  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  whose  cabhiet  it  is. 
Independent  of  its  rarity,  it  is  peculiar  in  having  limerici 
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instead  of  Limirici,  which  is  on  every  other  coin  of  Edward 
firom  the  same  mint.  It  also  varies  from  any  other  Limerick 
groat  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  not  having  L  on  the 
king's  breast. 

No.  12. — A  penny  of  the  Trim  mint,  fomid  at  Trim  in  184(3 ;  it 
weighs  eight  grains.  In  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Butler,  who  possesses 
another  specimen  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Ferguson  of 
Edinburgh.    The  only  other  known  is  in  Mr.  Sainthill's  cabinet. 

No.  13. — A  half-groat  of  the  Waterford  mint,  weight  seventeen  and 
a  half  grains.  This  coin  was  for  many  years  in  the  cabinet  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Glover,  of  Manchester,  who  presented  it  in  1842 
to  Dr.  Smith.  The  only  other  specimen  known  is  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Na  14. — ^A  halfpenny  of  the  last  coinage  of  Ekiward,  weight  five 
grains.  This  unique  coin  was  found  at  Trim  in  1843,  and  is 
now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Rev.  R.  Butler. 
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CORRESPONDENCE   RESPECTING   COINS   OF   THE   MINTS   IN 
DEVONSfflRE  WITH  PROF.  THOMSEN  OF  COPENHAGEN; 

WITH  LISTS  OF  THOSE  IN  ME.  THOMSEN^S  AND  THE 

ROYAL  CABINET. 

*     ^  Copenhague,  ce  26  f^vrier,  1845. 

Monsieur, — Je  me  rappelle  tres  bien  les  civilit&  que  vous  m*avez 
faites  pendant  mon  sejour  a  Londres.  Anssi  j'ai  en  bon  m^moire  la 
belle  collection  de  monnaies  rares  que  vous  possedez.  Je  vous  prie 
d'avance  d'etre  assur^  qu'il  me  serait  agr^able  de  vous  servir,  mais  je 
ne  crois  pas  que  vous  avez  une  id^e  juste  de  ce  que  vous  demandez 
de  moi.  Les  collections  en  Scandinavie  commencent  avec  Eadgar 
et  finissent  avec  Edouard  le  Confesseur,  mais  pour  cette  &pace  elles 
sont  extremement  riches  en  comparaison  avec  ce  qu'on  voit  dans 
votre  pays.  Pai  devant  moi  la  catalogue  de  la  collection  de  Stockholm : 
de  jEthelreds  on  possede  li  108  pieces  de  Eaxecester,  de  Cnut  on 
en  a  seulement  la  18 ;  elles  sont  toutes  plus  ou  moins  differentes.  La 
collection  royale  ici  n'est  pas  si  riche,  mais  possede  toujours  un  assez 
fort  nombre.  Avant  de  faire  un  catalogue  de  ce  que  nous  en  avons, 
je  vous  prie  de  me  dire  si  vous  possedez  dej&  ce  qui  est  imprim^ 
mais  pas  encore  public  du  Catalogue  de  la  collection  en  Stockholm ; 
alors  je  vous  donnerai  seulement  une  note  des  pieces  qui  manquent  U. 

Outre  la  collection  publique  royale  ici,  je  possede  moi-mSme  ime 
collection  particuli^re  qui  n'est  pas  tout  &  fait  ce  qu'on  trouve  k 
I'ordinaire ;  je  vous  note  ici  ce  que  je  possede  d'Exeter,  mais  je  vous 
prie  de  me  dire  s'il  est  necessaire  pour  vous  d*avoir  tme  note  des 
types,  la  description  complete,  ou  seulement  les  noms  des  monetaires. 
La  note  des  demiers  seuls  serait  une  bagatelle  en  comparaison  de 
vous  donner  une  description  complete ;  je  ne  sais  pas  si  la  demi^re 
est  necessaire  ou  non. 

Je  connais  tres  bien  Sir  Henry  Wyim ;  je  le  vois  souvent,  et  vous 
pouvez  toujours  me  faire  parvenir  vos  nouvelles  par  votre  legation. 
Avez-vous  encore  la  petite  piece  Danoise  avec  des  caracteres  runiques, 
de  laquelle  je  possede  une  empreinte  ?  Je  t^cherai  de  vous  envoyer 
une  monnaie  du  m^me  temps ;  voulez-vous  une  de  Cnut  ou  d' Edouard 
le  Confesseur?    Je  crois  posseder  des  doubles. 

Nous  avons  plusieiu*s  catalogues  de  la  collection  royale,  mais  pour 
ce  qui  regarde  les  Anglo-Saxons,  ils  ne  sont  pas  encore  imprimes. 
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Je  presume  que  vous  connaissez  ddja  ce  qu'on  a  imprim^  sur  les 

trouvailles  faites  en  Norvege  et  des  monnaies  Anglo-Saxons  qui  se 

trouvent  k  Upsala  et  i  Lund. 

Monsieur,  avec  la  consideration  la  plus  parfaite, 

J'ai  rhonneur  de  vous  saluer, 

Thomsen. 
Monsieur 

Monsieur  J.  B.  Bergne, 

Foreign  Office,  Londres. 

aethelred. 

1.  +Aethelraed  Rex  Angl       +Aelfric  m-  o  O  £axe 


Ending,  2d.  ed.  PL 

22,  No.  1 
Ibid.  No.  4 
Ibid.  No.  5 
Ibid.No.  4 ;  but  very 
faint  and  light 
5. +Aethelraed  Rex  Anglo      :+God  m-o  Eaxecestr    Ibid.  No.  1 
6.  +Aethelraed  Rex  Anglor    +Hunepine  m-  o  Eaxe    Ibid.  No.  4 


2.  +Aethelraed  Rex  Anglor*  +Aelf8tan  m-  o  Eaxe 

3 Anglo     +Byrhstan  on  Eaxe 

4.     Ep.  ut  2.  -j-Cytael  m-  o  Eaxe 


7.  Ep.  ut  6. 

8.  Ep.  ut  6. 

9.  Ep.  ut  1. 

10.  Ep.  ut  6. 

11.  +Aethelraed  Rex,  retro- 

grade 


+Leofsunu  m-  o  Eaxe 
+Lutha  m-  o  Eaxec 
+Manna  m-  o  Eaxe 
+Pulf8ige  m-  o  Eaxe 
+P3m  (retr.)  Sige* 

CNUT. 


Ibid.  No.  13 
Ibid.  No.  13 
Ibid.  No.  3 
Ibid.  No.  1 


12.  +Cnut  Recx : +Aelipine  on  Eex : 


13.  +Cnut  :  Rex  Angl 

14.  +•  Cnut  Ree'x  A  . 

15.  +Cnut  Rex  Anglor 
16 Anglori 

17.+Harold  Recx: 

18.  +Harth  Cnut  R. 
19.+EdperdR. 


+Ealdeberd  on  Eex 
.  .  .      +Edpine  on  Ecxce 
+Isegod  on  Eax 
+Tliurgod  on  E  .  .  . 

HAROLD  I. 
+Ed8igie  on  Ecxec 

HARTHACNUT. 
+Dodda  on  Ecxcest 

EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR. 
+Pulhar  on  Eex 


Ruding,P1.22,No.l 
Ibid.  PI.  23,  No.  19 
Ibid.  PI.  22,  No.  1 
Ibid.  PI.  23,  No.  7 
Idem. 

Ruding,P1.24,No.l 

Ruding,P1.24,No.2 

Ruding  PI.  26,  No. 
36 


These  nineteen  coins  are  in  the  private  collection  of  Thomsen  at 
Copenhagen. 

*  Written  in  this  way,  -{-Pyn  Egis  (retro,  typ.)  m-o  Eaxe;  a  barbarous  copy  of  No.  1, 
probably  the  inscription  of  a  false  moneyer  of  the  time. 

K  2 
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Deab  Sir, — In  the  autumn  I  was  favoured  with  a  visit  of  my 
friend  the  learned  Mr..  Hildebrand  of  Stockholm.  He  brought  me 
the  books  and  engravings  destined  to  me  by  Richard  Sainthill,  Esq. 
I  am  glad  to  be  in  possession  of  these  books  and  plans,  and  beg  you 
to  send  my  best  compliments  to  the  author.  With  regard  to  the 
Exeter  coins  I  have  now  examined  what  is  in  the  store  of  the  Royal 
Cabinet  of  Medals,  and  send  you  inclosed  a  note  about  these.  As 
nobody  in  future  ought  to  write  about  these  coins  without  consulting 
the  extensive  and  best  work  about  that  kind  of  coins,  which  is  made 
up  by  the  said  Mr.  Hildebrand,  I  have  only  given  the  numbers  of 
his  Catalogue,  and  described  the  pieces  which  are  not  to  be  found 
there.  I  think  I  am  nearly  richer  than  the  royal  cabinet,  and  I  fear 
very  much  that  Mr.  Sainthill  wiU  not  be  satisfied  with  the  informa- 
tion he  gets  by  this  opportunity;  but  I  cannot  give  what  I  have 
not.  In  a  month  I  hope  to  go  to  Italy,  and  stay  there  till  next 
summer.  Excuse  that  I  trouble  you  with  this  affair,  but  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  address  of  Mr.  Sainthill ;  and  I  hope  that  you  by 
forwarding  this  will  do  a  service  to  one  of  your  learned  friends. 
Once  more  I  beg  you  and  your  learned  friends  and  the  numismatists 
in  your  country  to  observe  that  for  years  we  have  not  seen  such 
a  publication  as  that  of  Mr.  Hildebrand,  which  will  make  a  revolution 
in  what  has  hitherto  appeared  about  this  kind  of  coins ;  as  it  is  ftdly 
contrary  to  the  bad  English  way  to  see  on  the  type  and  not  on  the 
inscription.  It  will  certainly  not  suit  the  collectors  in  the  beginning, 
but  when  they  are  acquainted  with  it,  they  will  see  that  it  gives  light, 
but  it  requires  more  knowledge  than  only  to  see  on  the  type. 

With  my  best  respects.  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

Thomsen. 

Ck)penhagen,  December  Ist,  1845. 

[Mr.  Thomson's  list  is  omitted,  as  the  coins  are  subsequently  de- 
scribed.] 


To  Richard  Sainthill,  Esq.  Cork,  in  Ireland. 

Copenhagen,  the  21  of  March,  1846. 

Your  letters  from  Cork  of  the  20th  and  31st  of  December  are  safe 

arrived  here  after  my  eldest  brother.  Director  Thomsen,  has  left 

Denmark  for  Italy.     His  intended  departure  in  October  was  inter- 
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rupted  by  a  most  violent  nervous  fever,  that  brought  him  on  the 
brink  of  eternity,  and  from  which  he  but  slowly  recovered.  In  the 
b^inning  of  the  year  he  left  Denmark  still  weak  and  feeble.  The 
last  accounts  from  him  are  from  Vienna,  27  th  of  February,  at  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  Italy.  The  writer  of  these  lines,  his  next 
brother,  a  commodore  in  the  navy,  took  upon  himself  to  arrange 
every  thing  in  my  brother's  absence,  and  he  forwarded  your  letters 
to  the  scientific  gentlemen  of  the  Cabinet  From  them  I  have  just 
received  the  little  box  I  hereby  send,  which  contains  every  thing  you 
wish,  with  an  explanation.  Since  my  brother  departed  I  got  a  letter 
from  Hildebrand,  who  has  been  very  much  alarmed  for  the  life  of 
my  brother,  and  who  could  not  believe  he  had  been  able  to  set  out. 
Mr.  Hildebrand  is  very  much  occupied  with  the  plaii  of  a  new 
National  Museum,  erected,  after  the  decree  of  the  diet  in  Sweden, 
with  a  munificence  unheard  of  in  Sweden. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  had  in  some  part  frilfiUed  your  and  my 
absent  brother's  wishes. 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Henry  Thomsen, 
Commodore  in  the  Danish  Navy. 


Inscriptions  on  the  Impressions  in  staniol  of  thirty-one  Saxon 
Coins  transmitted  to  me  by  Ludvig  Loessoe,  Esq.  of  Copen- 
hagen. All  but  the  four  pennies  particularly  specified  are  from 
tlie  Royal  Cabinet  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark. 

EDWARD  THE  MARTYR. 

All  are  the  usual  type,  but  the  bust  on  the  York  penny  is  unu- 
sually large. 

No.  l.  +  Eadpeard  Rex  A  -fSurleos  m-o  Efer.    28  grains. 

No.  2.-|-Eadpeard  Rex  Anglor       +Byrhic  m-  o  Lma.     25  grains. 

(Lympne,  Kent.     See  OUa,  page  175.) 
No.  3.  +  Eadpard  Rex  Anglor        -fTheodgarm-o  Laev.  24f  grains. 

(Lewes.) 
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JETHELRiPiD  THE  SECOND. 

Crux  type. 

No.  4.  +  ^thelraed  Rex  Anglor     +  -i^stan  m-  o  Eaxe.     28  grains. 

(From  Mr.  O.  Thomson. ) 
No.  5.  +  -Sthelred  Rex  Angloer      +  Hunepine  m-  o  Eaxe.  27  grains. 

IliberruhDanish  type. 
No.  6.  +  -Sthelraed  Rex  Anglo        +  Manna  m-  o  Eaxe.    24  j  grains. 

SmaU  Cross  on  the  Reverse. 

No.  7. — Of  this  penny  there  are  four  specimens,  three  in  the  Royal 
Cabinet  and  one  in  Mr.  Lossoe's ;  the  bust  is  very  large  and 
coarse,  and  looking  to  its  right.  The  obverse  inscriptions  read 
retrograde.  Professor  Thomsen  thinks  it  may  belong  to  some 
other  mint  than  Exeter ;  Mr.  Lindsay  thinks  it  was  engraved 
in  Denmark,  and  is  an  attempted  imitation  of  ^thelrssd's 
money. 

4-  -ZEthlraed  Rex  Aneeo  -|-  Enpuftils  +  Hea  +     16  grains. 

Or,  as  Mr.  Thomsen  reads  the  reverse, 
+  Puftils  -f  Hea  +  An. 

No.  8.  -f  ^thelred  Rex  Ang  -f  Byrhstan  on  Eax.     19i-  grains. 

No.  9.  +  iEthelraBd  Rex  Anglo       +  Byrhstan  on  Eaxe.     24f  grains. 

CNUT. 

Type  as  Plate  15,  No.  22,  Olla  Podrida. 
No.  10.     Cnut  Rex  Anglor  +Isegod  on  Eax.     20^  grains. 

Type  as  PlaU  15,  No.  22,  OUa  Podrida. 

No.  1 1.4- Cnut  Recx  A  +-^ficc  on  Ecxece.     21  grains. 

No.  12.  +  Edpine  on  Ecxec.    204  grains. 

No.  13.  + Cnut  Recx  -h^lfpine  on  Ecx.    214  grains. 

Typey  Bust  with  the  peaked  helmet  and  sceptre,  and  looking  to  its  right. 

No.  14.+ Cnut  Ecx  An  +EdmaBr  on  Excest.     21  grains. 

No.  15.  +  Cnut  Recx  A  +Edsie  on  Ecxcest.     18  grains. 

No.  16.  + Cnut  Rex  An  +.Sldsige  on  Excest.     21  gi*ains. 
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No.  17.  +  Cnut  Rex,  Ang  -fSaepine  on  Excest.    20 J  grains. 

No.  18.  +  S8Bpine  on  Ecexce.     214  grains. 

No.  19.  +  Ealdeberd  on  Exc.     20 J  grains. 

No.  20.  +  Cnut  Ex  Angl  +  Ealdeberd  on  Egx.    20 j-  grains. 

No.  21.  + Cnut  Recx  A  +Leofpine  on  Ecxc.     17  grains. 

No.  22.  +  Cnut  Recx  +  ^Ifpine  on  Egxc.      1 9  grains. 

No.  23.  + Cnut  Recx  An  +Lefpine  on  Totta.     16^-  grains. 

(From  Mr.  Devegge^s  Cabinet,) 
No.  24.  +  Cnut  Rex  Anglor  +  Leofger  o-  Tot.     1  Tj-  grains. 

(Type  as  No.  10.) 
No.  25.  + Cnut  Rex  Anglorum       +Eifric  on  Axan.     20J^  grains. 

(Type  as  No.  10.) 
This  penny  is  labelled,  "  Axanminster.^^ 

HAROLD  THE  FIRST. 

Type  as  Plate  No.  7  of  this  Suppletnent 

No.  26.  +  Harold  Rec  +  Edmaer  on  Ecxe.      21 J  grains. 

No.  27.  +  Harold  Rec  +  Hanleof  on  Ecx.     21  grains. 

HARTHCNUT. 

Type  as  Plate  No.  7  of  this  Supplement 
No.  28.  +  Harthcnut  +  ^Ifstan  on  Exec.      2 IJ  grains. 

EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR. 

Typey  Bust,  to  its  right,  radiated  crown;  Reverse,  smaU  cross. 

No.  29.  +  Edperd  Rex  An  +Leofpine  on  Eecx.     19|  grains. 

No.  30.  +  Edp — d  Rex  +^lfpine  on  Eoex.     20 j-  grains. 

Sovereign  type. 
No.  31.  +  Eadpard  Rex  Anglo         -t-Elfiic  on  Exec.     26  J-  grains. 


Copenhagen,  8  of  July,  1846. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  two 
obliging  letters  of  the  13  th  and  14th  of  May  from  Cork,  and  with 
the  last  English  steamer  this  week  the  parcel  of  books  containing 
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your  work  and  Mr.  Lindsay's.  Your  gifts  to  the  Royal  Cabinet,,  to 
my  dear  brother's  library,  and  to  M.  Lossoe,  shall  all  be  forwarded 
to  the  owners,  and  from  them  I  have  to  send  you  their  grateftd 
thanks.  I  have  got  hold  of  your  011a  Podrida,  and,  though  I  am 
not  a  numismatician,  it  contains  so  many  other  interesting  articles  that 
I  have  perused  it  with  great  pleasure.  The  last  accounts  I  have  from 
my  dear  brother  (I  give  him  that  name  as  he  has  of  late  cost  me 
many  anxious  moments)  is  from  Naples  8th  of  June.  He  intended 
then  an  excursion  to  Capri  and  Sorrent,  and  writes  me  that  he 
found  himself  strengthened  with  the  healthy  sea-breeze  in  Naples 
instead  of  the  infectious  air  of  Rome,  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
before  he  wished.  May  God  grant  him  health  to  profit  by  all  that 
he  understands  and  feels  the  greatest  interest  for  I  M.  Lossoe  is  not 
here  for  the  present  He  was  engaged  to  go  to  Bergen  in  Norway, 
to  make  a  catalogue  of  a  valuable  collection  of  coins  of  a  Danish 
Consul  lately  dead.  I  expect  him  back  in  a  few  weeks.  I  venture 
to  mention  to  you  that  young  learned  Dane  M.  Worsaae  lately  went 
to  London,  invited  by  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  He 
intends  to  visit  Scotland,  the  Shetland  Isles,  the  Hebrides,  and  Ire- 
land. He  is  a  man  of  great  talent,  and  will  be  a  learned  man  in  the 
Northern  antiquities,  and  probably  enabled  to  visit  the  Eastern  coun- 
tries. Should  he  come  in  your  neighbourhood  I  recommend  him 
to  you  on  account  of  my  brother,  who  interests  himself  much  for 
him.  In  the  absence  of  my  brother  I  have  received  many  things  for 
the  different  museums  under  his  control ;  and,  by  seeing  on  what  a 
footing  he  is  with  so  many  learned  and  renowned  persons,  I  think  on 
an  expression  of  an  old  friend  of  his,  (he  used  an  old  Danish  saying,) 
"  Search  in  seven  kingdoms  and  you  won't  find  his  equal'*  This 
was  when  he  thirty  years  ago  was  made  a  secretary  to  the  museum 
he  is  now  a  director  of.  As  a  naval  officer  I  have  in  these  days  had 
a  combined  squadron  of  four  nations  here ;  and  when  I  consider  what 
the  navy  was  when  I  entered  it  forty-five  years  ago,  I  acknowledge 
the  great  influence  of  science  and  experience,  but  still  the  real  seaman 
is,  and  will  be,  the  man  who  understands  to  use  the  materials. 

Receive  my  thanks  for  your  kind  and  prompt  letters,  and  believe  me, 

Your  obliged  Servant, 

Henry  Thomsen,  R.N. 

Richard  Sainthill,  Esq. 


CORRESPONDENCE  RESPECTING  COINS  OF  THE 

MINTS  IN  DEVONSHIRE 

WITH  PROFESSOR  B.  E.  HILDEBRAND,  KEEPER  OF  THE 
ROYAL  ANTIQUITIES,  STOCKHOLM; 

AND  LISTS  OF  COINS  OP  THOSE  MINTS  IN  THE  ROYAL  COLLECTION 

OF  THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN. 


To  Mr.  Bergne  of  the  Foreign  Offioe,  London. 

Monsieur^ — Pai  re^u  par  votre  compatriot,  M.  Gordon,  la  copie 
de  la  monnaie  singuli^e  d'^thelrasd  11.  dans  la  collection  de  M. 
Sainthill  i  Cork,  et  5  planches  (14,  15,  16,  18,  et  20),  contenant  des 
monnaies  &app^s  a  Exeter.  Recevez,  Monsieur,  mes  remercimens 
tr^s  sincSres. 

Le  type  d'^thelrsed  avec  Agnus  Dei  et  I'oiseau  est  extremement 
rare;  cependant  je  counais  4  monnaies  de  cet  type.  1^  frapp^e  par 
.^Edelwine  a  SUmforda  (Stamford),  publi^e  par  M.  Erbstein,  Numis- 
matische  Bruchslucke,  3  heft,  pag.  96,  et  tab.  1 1,  n.  23,  mais  sans 
raison  appropri^  a  la  ville  Frankfurt  an  Mayn.  (Cfr.  la  lettre  de 
M.  Thomsen,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  vol.  in.  p.  120);  2^  par 
Wolfnoth  a  Hamtvne  (Southampton),  dans  la  collection  rojale  i 
Stockholm ;  3^  un  fragment  d'une  autre  monnaie  de  la  meme  ville 
( .  •  •  .  lA  HAM)  aussi  a  Stockholm ;  et  4^  la  monnaie  frapp^  a 
Maldon,  dans  la  collection  de  M.  Sainthill.  Yous  recevez  ci-jointe 
une  copie  de  la  monnaie  dans  notre  collection. 

Je  vous  prie,  Monsieur,  de  vouloir  bien  faire  parvenir  a  M. 
Sainthill  la  liste  des  monetaires  de  la  ville  d'Exeter,  dans  la  cabinet 
royal  a  Stockholm.  Vous  voyez  que  notre  collection  est  riche ;  vous 
le  trouverez  mieux  quand  vous  recevez  mon  catalogue  des  monnaies 
Anglo-Saxonnes  dans  cette  collection  royale  dont  j'ai  la  garde. 
J'espere  que  ce  catalogue  sera  achev6  avant  la  mois  de  Juin  prochain. 
Une  exemplaire  pour  vous,  et  une  autre  pour  M.  Sainthill,*  seront 
depos^  chez  M.  Gordon. 

Lcs  monnaies  du  roi  Harold  I.  et  celles  d'Harthacnut  sont  extreme- 
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ment  rares.    Je  n'ai  pas  des  exemplaires  en  double^  mais  je  ferais  mes 
efforts  pour  vous  en  procurer. 

Agr6ez,   Monsieur,   I'assurance  de  la  haute  consideration   avec 
laquelle  j'ai  Phonnenr  d'etre 

Yotre  tr^  humble  et  tr^  obSssant  serviteur, 

HiLDEBRAND. 

Stockholm,  le  7  Janvier,  1845. 


MONNAIES  FRAPPjfeES  A  EXETER,  DANS  LE  CABINET  ROYAL 

A  STOCKHOLM. 

Noms  des  Monetairei. 

EDWARD  11.  MARTYR. 
Johau     ...         .1  ex. 


iUTHELR^D  II. 

Kx.  div. 

Ex.  div. 

^Ifmffir 

3         Godda 

.      1 

iBlfmoth 

1         Godwine 

.     3 

iElfiioth 

3         Hunewine 

.     1 

/Rlfric    . 

4         Isegod     . 

.     2 

/Rlf8t,an  . 

4         Isengod  . 

.     2 

^thestan 

1         Isgod 

.     3 

Ascytel  . 

1         Leofric    . 

Bnm 

2         Leofsun  . 

Byrhferth 

1         Leofsunu 

Bjrrhsige 

3         Luda 

Bjrhstan 

9         Ludda     . 

Byrhtric 

1         Ludia 

Caria 

4         Mangod  . 

Cudi       . 

1         Manna     . 

Cytel 

1         Seewine 

Diinfltan 

.     3         Tuna 

Eadmasr 

.     1         Wulfsige 

Eatstan  . 

.     4         Wulfetan 

.     2 

Edric      . 

5         Wjnosige 

.     4 

Edwine    . 

.     1 

God 

.     3 

109 

Goda 

.     5 
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CNUT. 

Es.diT. 

Ev.  div 

iEficc      . 

.     1          God          , 

•m 

.     2 

Cfleria     . 

.     1         Godd 

.     1 

Carla      . 

.     1         SflRwine   . 

.     1 

Carlaa    . 

.     1         Scula 

.     1 

Edmaer  . 

.     1         Wine 

.     1 

Edsiee    . 

.     1         Wulfstan 

• 

.     2 

Edsige    . 

.     2         Wulstan  . 

• 

.     2 

Edsigeware     . 

.     1 

— 

Etsige    . 

.     1 
HAROLD  I. 

20 

Edmser 

.     2 

Edmer 

.     1 
3 

HARTHACNUT. 

Hajira 

.     1 

EDWARD  CONFESSOR. 

Edmesr 

.     1 

Leowine 

.     2 

Lifinc 

.     2 
5 

Summa  139. 

HlLDEnUSD. 


Stockholm,  le  7  Janvier,  1845. 


To  Mr.  SainthilL)  Cork. 

Monsieur, — Je  suis  desol^.  Monsieur,  de  vous  avoir  fait  attendre 
si  longtemps  la  reponse  a  votre  lettre  estim^e  de  21  Fevrier. 
Accable  d'affaires  je  Ais  oblige  de  retarder  les  notices  que  vous 
avez  d^mandees,  et  depnis  nn  voyage  i  Copenhague  et  le  sejoar  de 
quelques  mois  dans  les  provinces  m^ridionales  de  ma  patrie  pour 
retablir  ma  sant4  m'ont  empech^  jusqu'ici  de  reparer  ma  n^ligence. 

Yoilcl,  Monsieur,  le  catalogue  des  monnaies,  frapp^  dans  les 
villes  en  Devonshire,  conserves  dans  la  collection  royale  &  Stock- 
holm. C'^tait  mon  intention  de  vous  faire  chercher  ces  notices  dans 
mon  ouvrage  sur  les  monnaies  Anglo-Saxonnes ;  mais  la  publication 
a  ete  differee  pai*  mon  voyage.     Cependant  j'esp^re  de  pouvoir  vous 
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faire  parvenir  avant  Pete  prochain  un  exemplaire  avec  un  supplement 
contenant  les  plos  anciennes  moimaies  d'lrland^  de  SuMe,  Norv^e, 
et  Dannemarck. 

J'ai  aussi  re9u,  Monsieur,  le  paquet  contenant  votre  "  Olla  Po- 
drida,"  et  les  deux  ouvrages  de  Monsieur  Lindsay,  avec  les  planches 
pour  son  description  des  monnaies  d*Ecosse.  Recfivez,  Monsieur, 
mes  remerciments  les  plus  vifs,  et  ayez  la  bont6  de  t^moigner  &  Mr. 
Lindsay  ma  grande  reconnaissance.  J*ai  connu  et  etudie  depuis 
longtemps  son  traits  des  monnaies  d'Irlande ;  mais  le  View  of  the 
Coinage  of  the  Heptarchy  avait  tons  les  charmes  d*un  nouveautd 
Les  planches  pour  son  nouveau  traits  annoncent  un  ouvrage  pr^cieux. 
tPai  cherch6  dans  le  cabinet  royal,  mais  je  n'ai  pas  trouve  des 
monnaies  nouvelles  pour  ce  traits  Les  monnaies  d'Ecosse  ne  se 
trouvent  jamais  dans  les  grands  tresors  que  la  terre  Su^doise  pro- 
duit  chaque  ann^, 

Votre  "  Olla  Podrida"  renferme  plusieurs  articles  d'un  grand 
int^rSt  pour  moi ;  et,  comme  vous  avez  annonce  que  cet  ouvrage 
precieux  est  destine  seulement  pour  vos  amis,  je  suis  d'autant  plus 
redevable  de  votre  bonte. 

La  monnaie  de  Harthacnut,  frapp^  k  Aarhus  en  Dannemarck, 
dont  vous  m'avez  donn^  une  copie,  est  dejcl  dans  la  collection  royale. 
Les  monnaies  de  ce  roi,  comme  celles  de  Harold  I.  frappees  &  Exeter, 
sont  tres-rares,  et  je  n'ai  pas  quelque  exemplaire  en  double.  Mais  si 
vous  desirer  des  monnaies  de  la  mSme  ville,  frapp^  pour  les  rois 
JBthelrsBd  et  Cnut,  je  pourrais  peut-etre  vous  en  procurer  quelques 
exemplaires. 

Vous  trouvez  ci-incluses.  Monsieur,  des  copies  en  stanniol  des 
monnaies  d^Edward  Martyr,  d'Harold  L  et  de  Harthacnut,  que  vous 
avez  desirees.  Je  crois  que  vous  trouviez  ces  copies  en  stanniol  plus 
convenables  que  celles  en  cire-£l-cacheter. 

Ayez  la  bont^.  Monsieur,  d^ecrire  votre  langue  matemelle,  si  vous 
voulez  desormais  m^honorer  de  votre  lettre.  Je  comprende  parfaite- 
ment  la  langue  Anglaise,  mais  je  n'ose  pas  Tecrire. 

Agreez,  Monsieur,  Passurance  de  la  parfaite  ^stime  avec  laquelle 
j'ai  Phonneur  d'etre 

Votre  tres  humble  et  trfis  obeissant  serviteur, 

Bbor  Em.  Hildebrand. 

Stockholm,  le  10  Dec.  1845. 
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COINS  OF  DEVONSHIEE  IN  THE  ROYAL  CABINET  AT 

STOCKHOLM. 

EAXECEASTER  (EXETER). 

EDWEARD  MARTYR. 

ObTene. 
1.  +Eadweard   Rex  Anglor'  H-Johan 


Rerene.  Typ. 

m-0  £axe  A. 


^THELR^D  II. 


2.  +^tlielr8Bd 
8.  +iEtlielraBd 

4.  +^thelr8Bd 

5.  +iEthelrttd 

6.  +  JSthelwBd 

7.  +iEthelr8Bd 

8.  +^thelr8Bd 

9.  +-^idecrcd 

10.  +iEthelr8Bd 

11.  +JSthelr8Bd 

12.  +^tlielr8Bd 
18.  +-^thelred 

14.  +^thelred 

15.  +-ffithelraBd 

16.  +uEthelr8Bd 

17.  +iEthelraBd 

18.  +-^thelraed 

19.  +^thelraBd 

20.  +-ZEthelred 

21.  +-^thelr8Bd 

22.  +jEthelr»Bd 

23.  +jEthelr80d 

24.  +jEthelr8Bd 

25.  +^thelr8Bd 

26.  +^tlielraBd 

27.  +^thelr8Bd 

28.  +iEtlielrBed 

29.  +^thelr8Bd 

30.  +-ffithelr8Bd 

31.  +^thelraBd 

32.  +iEthelr8Bd 

33.  +^thelr8ed 

34.  +iEthelr8Bd 


Rex  Aug 
Rex  Angl 
Rex  Anglo 
Rex  Anglor' 
Rex  Anglor' 
Rex  Anglor' 
Rex  Anglor' 
Rex  Anglor' 
Rex  Anglor' 
Rex  Aug 
Rex  Angl 
Rex  Anglor 
Rex  Anglor' 
Rex  Anglor* 
Rex  Anglor' 
Rex  Angloe 
Rex  Anglor' 
Rex  Anglor' 
Rex  Anglor' 
Rex  Anglo 
Rex  Anglor' 
Rex  Anglor' 
Rex  Anglor' 
Rex  Anc 
Rex  Anglo 
Rex  Anglo 
Rex  Angi 
Rex  Ang 
Rex  Anglo 
Rex  Anglor' 
Rex  Anglor* 
Rex  Anglor* 
Rex  Ang 


+^liTn»r 

+^liinffir 

+-^liinaBr 

+^lfinoth 

+iElfiiotli 

+.ailfhoth 

+-^lihoth 

+^lfnc 

+.iElfric 

+M£nc 

+iElftic 

+^lf8tan 

+^lfstan 

+^lf8tan 

+M£8taii 

+iEtliestan 

+Ascytel 

+Bran 

+Brun 

+Byrliferth 

+Byrh8ige 

+Byrli8ige 

+Byrh8ige 

+Byrhstan 

+Byrli8tan 

+Byrh8tan 

+Byrh8tan 

+ByrL8tan 

+Byrli8tan 

+Byrlistan 

+Byrli8tan 

+Byrlistan 

+ Byrlitric 


m-  o  Eaxe  £. 

m-  o  Eaxe  E. 

m  o  Eaxe  E. 

m-  o  Eaxe  B.  2. 

m-  o  Eaxece  B.  1. 

m-  o  Eaxec  B.  2. 

m!  o  Eaxe  D. 

n-o  Eaxec  C. 

m^o  Eaxe  D. 

m^o  Eaxe  E. 

m^'oEaxe  E. 

mot  Exan  A. 

m-  o  Exe  B.  1. 

m-  o  Eaxec  B.  2. 

m-  o  Eaxe  C. 

on     Eaxec  A. 

m-  o  Ec  C. 
m-  o  Eaxeceste  B.  1. 

m-  o  £axec8  B.  1. 

m-  o  Eaxe  D. 

m-  o  Eaxe  B.  2. 

m-  o  Eaxec  B.  2. 

m-  o  Eaxe  C. 

on     Eax  A. 

on     Eax  A. 

on     Eaxe  A. 

on    Eaxe  A. 

on    Eaxi  A. 

on     Eaxi  A. 

m-  o  Eaxe  B.  2. 

m-  o  Eaxe  C. 
m-  o  Eaxe  C.  var.  b. 

m-  o  Eaxe  D. 
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ObTene. 

Sb.+M^elnsd  Bex  Anc 

36.  +u£thelis9d  Rex  Angl 

37. +jEthelnBd  Rex  Aug 

38.  H-^theliwd  Rex  Angl 

39.  +^thelraBd  Rex  Anglor 

40.  +.^Edecrcd  Rex  Anglor 

41.  +jEthelraBd  Rex  Angl 

42.  4^theIrB9d  Rex  Anglo 

43.  +^tlielraBd  Rex  Anglox 
44. +jEthelnBd  Rex  Anglor' 
45.  -f  ^thelraMi  Rex  Angl 
46. +-^thelr8Bd  Rex  Angl 

47.  +^thelraBd  Rex  Anglor' 

48.  4-^thelrttd  Rex  Angl 

49.  +^thelrBBd  Rex  Anglor* 
60.  +-£thelr8Bd  Rex  Anglor 
51. +-/Ethelra8d  Rex  Anglor' 
52.  +-^tlielra3d  Rex  Anglor' 
58.  +iEtlielr8Bd  Rex  Anglor' 
54.  +JEdecrc  Rex  Anglor 
55. +jEtlielraBd  Rex  Angl 

56.  +-^EdelraBd  Rex  Anglox 

57.  +-^tlielraBd  Rex  Anglo 

58.  +-fithelr»d  Rex  Anglor' 

59.  +^tlielnBd  Rex  Anglor' 

60.  +^tlielr»d  Rex  Anglor' 

6 1 .  +^thelred  Re  +  Anglor' 

62.  +iEdecrcd  Rex  Anglor' 

63.  +jEthelr8Bd  Rex  Anglor' 

64.  +-^tlielred  Rex  Anglor 

65.  +iEtlielr8Bd  Rex  Anglor' 

66.  +iEthelr»d  Rex  Anglor' 

67.  +Mthek2dd  Rex  Anglor' 

68.  +iEthelnBd  Rex  Ang 

69.  +^theljraed  Rex  Angi 

70.  +iEthelraMi  Rex  Anc 

71.  +JEthelr2dd  Rex  Angl 

72.  +^tlielr8ed  Rex  An 

73.  +jEthelr»d  Rex  Ang 

74.  H-^/Ethelrsed  Rex  Anglo 

75.  +Mthe\TBsd  Rex  Anglor' 

76.  +iEthelraBd  Rex  Anglor  (?) 


Rerene. 

Typ. 

+Carla 

on     Eaxec 

A. 

+Carla 

m-  o  Eaxe 

D. 

+Carla 

m-  o  Eaxe 

E. 

+Carla 

m-  o  Eaxe 

E. 

+Cudi 

m-  o  Eaxec 

B.  2. 

+C7tel 

m-  0  Eaxe 

C. 

+Diinstan 

m-  o  Eaxe 

D. 

+Ihin8tan 

m- o  Eaxe 

D. 

+Dunstan 

m-  o  Eaxe 

D. 

+Eadm«Rr 

on     Fiaxec 

A. 

+Eat5tan 

on     Eaxcs 

A. 

+EatstAn 

on     Eaxcsere 

A. 

+Eat8tan 

on     Eaxcsere 

A 

• 

+Eatstan 

on     Eaxec 

A. 

+Edric 

m-  o  Eaxe 

C. 

+Edric 

m-  o  Eaxe 

C. 

+Edric 

m-  o  Eaxec 

C. 

+Edric 

m-  o  Execa 

C. 

+Edric 

m-  0  Eaxe 

D. 

+Edwine 

m-  0  Eaxec  C.  var.  a. 

+God 

on     Eaxcestre 

A. 

+God 

m-  o  Eaxec 

D. 

+God 

m-  o  Eaxecestr 

E. 

-f-Goda 

m-  o  Eaxec 

B.  2. 

+Goda 

m-  o  Eaxe 

C. 

+Goda 

m-  o  Eaxec 

C. 

+Goda 

m-  0  Eaxec 

C. 

+Goda 

m-  o  Eaxec 

C. 

+Godda 

m-  o  Caxec 

B.  2. 

-f-Godwine 

m-  0  Eaxe 

A. 

+Godwine 

m-  0  Eaxece 

B.  1. 

+Godwine 

m-  o  Eaxeces 

B.  1. 

+Hunewine 

m-  0  Eaxe 

C. 

+Tflegod 

on     F^axcea 

A. 

H-Jsegod 

on     Eaxcesti 

A. 

+Isengod 

on     Eaxces 

A. 

+Iflengod 

on     Eaxces 

A. 

+l8god 

on     Eaxces 

A. 

+Isgod 

on     Eaxces 

A. 

+l8god 

on     Eaxcestri 

A. 

+Leofpic 

m-  0  Eaxe 

C. 

+Leof8un 

m-  0  Eaxe 

B.  2. 
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Obvene. 

77.  +j£thelrsed  Bex  Anglor 

78.  +jEthelxsd  Rex  Anglor 

79.  +^thelreed  Rex  Anglor 

80.  +iEthelr8sd  Rex  Anglor 

81.  +^thelr8ed  Rex  Anglor 

82.  +^thelrted  Rex  Anglor 

83.  +^thelr{B(l  Rex  Anglor 

84.  +iE;tlielr8Bd  Rex  Anglor 

85.  +^thelr8ed  Rex  Anglor 

86.  +^thelr8ed  Rex  Anglor 

87.  +-^thelraBd  Rex  Anglor 

88.  +^thelr8Bd  Rex  Anglo 

89.  +^thelr8Bd  Rex  Anglor' 

90.  +^thelr8Bd  Rex  Angi 

91.  +^thelr8Bd  Rex  Angl 

92.  +iEthelr8Bd  Rex  Anglo 

93.  +^thelr8ed  Rex  Ang 

94.  +-^thelr»d  Rex  Anglor' 

95.  +^thelr8ed  Rex  Anglo 

96.  +iEthelr»d  Rex  Anglor' 

97.  +jEthelr8Bd  Rex  Anglor' 

98.  +iEthelr8B(i  Rex  Anglo 

99.  +^thelraed  Rex  Angl 

100.  +^thelr8ed  Rex  Anglo 

101.  +^thelr8Bd  Rex  Anglor' 

102.  H-^tbelrsed  Rex  Angl 

103.  +(Variation) 

104.  +^thelr8Bd  Rex  Anglo 

105.  +^thelr8wl  Rex  Anglo 

106.  +iEthelr8Bd  Rex  Angl 

107.  +^thelr8sd  Rex  An 

108.  H-^thelrsed  Rex  Angl 

109.  +-^thelraBd  Rex  Anglo 

110.  +iEthelred  Rex  Angl 


-f-Leofsunu 

-|-Luda 

-|-Luda 

-|-Luda 

-|-Lada 

-|-Luda 

-f-Luda 

-|-Luda 

-f  Luda 

-|-Ludda 

-|-Ludia 

-|-Mangod 

-|- Manna 

-|- Manna 

-{-Manna 

-{-Manna 

-{-SflBwine 

-{-Tuna 

-f-Tuna 

-f-Tuna 

+Tuna 

-{-Wulfsige 

-f-Wulfsige 

-f- Wulfsige 

-f- Wulfsige 

+Wulfsige 

-{-Wulfsige 
+Wulfstan 
-{-Wulfstan 
-{-Wynsige 
-{-Wynsige 
-{-Wynsige 
-{-lynsige 


Rerene.  Typ. 

zn-  o  £axe  '  B.  2. 
m-  o  Eaxeces  B.  1. 
m-  o  Exaceast  B.  1. 
m-  o  Exaceastr  B.  1. 
m-  o  Eaxec  B.  2. 
m-  o  Eaxece  B.  2. 
m-  o  Eaxecese  B.  2. 
m-  o  Eaxe  C. 

m-  o  Eaxec  C. 

m-  o  Eaxec  B.  2. 
m-  o  Eaxex;  B.  2. 
m-  o  Eaxe  D- 

m-  o  Eaxe  B.  2. 
m-  o  Eaxe  D. 

m-  o  Eaxe  D. 

m-  o  Eaxe  D. 

on  Eaxcestr  A. 
m-  o  Eaxecest  B.  1. 
m-  o  Eaxe  C. 

m-  o  Eaxe  C. 

m-  o  Eaxec  C. 

on     Eaxecs  A. 

m-  o  Eaxe  D. 

m-  o  Eaxe  D. 

m-  o  Eaxe  D. 

m-  o  Eaxe  E. 


m-o  Eaxe 
m-  o  Eaxe 
m-  o  Eaxe 
m!  o  Eaxe 
m!  o  Eaxe 
m?  o  Eaxe 
m?o  Eaxe 


E. 
D. 
E, 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 


111.  -{-Cnut 

112.  -{-Cnut 

113.  -{-Cnut 

114.  -{-Cnut 

115.  -{-Cnut 

116.  +Cnut 


Recx  A 
Rccx 

Rex  Anglor 
Rex  Anglor 
Rex  Ang 
Recx  A 


CNUT. 

-(-Caerla 

+C'rla 

-{-Carlaa 

-(-Edmaer 

-(-Edsiee 


on 
on 
on 
on 
on 
on 


Ecxece 

Ecxecc 

Exce 

Ecxc 

Excest 

Ecxce 


H. 
K. 
E. 
E. 
G. 
G. 
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Obvene. 

Reverse 

Typ. 

117.  +Cnut 

Bex  An 

+Edflige 

on 

Excest 

G. 

I18.+Cnut 

Eecx  A 

+Ed8ige 

on 

Excest 

G. 

119.  +Cnut 

Recx 

+£dsigeware 

on 

Ec 

H. 

120.+Cnut 

Recx  A 

-l-Etsige 

on 

Ecxces 

G. 

I21.+Cnut 

Sex  Anglol 

+God 

on 

Eaxces 

E. 

122.  +Cnut 

Rex  Anglori 

+God 

on 

Eaxces 

E. 

123.  +Cnut 

Rex  Aug 

+Godd 

on 

Excestre 

G. 

124.  +Cnut 

Rex  Ang 

-|-S»wine 

on 

Excest 

G. 

125.  +  Clint 

Rex  A 

+Scnla 

on 

Ecxe 

H. 

125.  +Cnut 

Rex  Aogloi 

+  Wme 

on 

Eaxce  E. 

var.b. 

126.+Cnut 

Rex  Anglor 

+  Wii1fRtan 

o 

Exc 

E. 

127.  +Cnut 

Rex  An 

+  Wnlfstan 

on 

Eax 

G. 

128.  +Cnut 

Recx 

+  Wnl8tAn 

on 

Ecxec 

G. 

129.+Cnut 

Re  A 

+  Wulstan 
HAROLD  I. 

on 

Ecx 

H. 

130.  +  Harold 

Re 

-{-EdmsBT 

on 

Ecxec 

A. 

131.  +Harold 

Rec 

+Edmip.r 

onn 

Ecx 

B. 

132.  +Harold 

Recx 

+Edmer 

on 

Ecxe 

B. 

HARTHACNUT. 

133.  +Hiirthacnut 

+Dode 

onn 

Exeoe 

B. 

134.  +HarthacnutBe 

+HaBrra 

on 

Exc 

A. 

EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR. 

135.  +Edwer 

Rex  A 

+Edmffir 

on 

Cxeest 

A. 

136.  +Edwerd 

Rex 

+Leowine 

on 

Eecx 

A. 

137.  +Edwed 

Rex  An 

4- Leo  wine 

on 

Eecx 

A. 

138.  +£dweid 

Rex 

+Lifinc 

on 

Exec 

C. 

139.  +Edwrd 

Rex 

+Tiifinc 

on 

Exscex 

C. 

LYDANFORD  (LYDFORD). 

^THELR^D. 

'  1.  +^thelmd 

Rex  Anglor* 

+  ^.Ifstan 

m-  0  Lyda 

D. 

2.+^theIrffid  Rex  Anglor' 

+  i^i1fRtan 

m-< 

3  Lyda 

D. 

3.  +^thelred 

Rex  Anglor* 

+^thered 

m- 0  Lydan 

B.  1. 

4.  +iEthelr8ed 

Rex  Anglor* 

+iEthered 

m-c 

>  Lydanf 

B.  1. 

5.  +iEthelred 

Rex  Anglor* 

+iEtheryd 

m-  on  Lyda 

B.  1, 

6.  +^thelr»d 

Rex  Anclo 

+  Brana 

on 

Lydafor 

A. 

¥ 


i«  s,- 


rj^' 
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Obvene. 

7. +-ffi;thelr8ed  Rex 

8. +^tlielra9d  Rex 

9. +iEthelraBd  Rex 

10. +-«thelrBBd  Rex 

11. +-^thelr8Bd  Rex 

12. +iEthelr8Bd  Rex 

13. +iEthelr»d  Rex 

14.  H-^thelrsed  Rex 

15. +iEthelr8Bd  Rex 

16.  H-^tlielrsed  Rex 

17. +^thelned  Rex 

18. +iEthelr»d  Rex 


Ang 

+Brvna 

Anglo 

+Brvna 

Angl 

+Brvna 

Anglo 

+Brvna 

An 

+Goda 

Anglor 

+Goda 

Anglo 

+Goda 

Anglor' 

+Goda 

Angor' 

+Goda 

Angl 

+Goda 

Anglo 

+Goda 

Anglor' 

+Grodwine 

Revene.  Tjp. 

on     Ljdaford  A. 
on    Ljdanford    A* 

m2  o  Ljda  £. 

m!  o  Lyda  £. 

on    Lydafor  A. 

on     Lydafor  A. 

on     Lynefor  A. 

m-  o  Lyda  C. 

m-  o  Lyda  C. 

m®  o  Lyda  D. 

m*  o  Lyda  D. 
m-  o  Lydan       B.  2* 


19.  +Cnut 


Recx  An 


CNUT. 

-f  Saewine  onn  Lydaf  G 


20.  +  Harold        Rec 


HAROLD  I. 

-f^lfvdne         on     Lyda 


B 


TOTANAES  (TOTNES). 

1.  +i£thAlrmd 

Rex  Anglor' 

+-^lf8tan 

m-  0  Tota 

C. 

2.  +^thelr8ed 

Rex  Anglor' 

+  il^.lfstan 

m-  0  Tota 

D. 

3.  +Mthe]jnsd 

Rex  Anglor* 

+^lfstan 

m!  0  Tota 

D. 

4.  +^thelr»d 

Rex  Anglo 

+Byrhferth 

m-  0  Tota 

E. 

5.  +^thelr8sd 

Rex  Anglor' 

+Byrhtwine 

m-  0  Tota 

C. 

6.  +^thelr»d 

Rex  Anglor' 

+Doda 

m-  0  Totan 

C. 

7.  +^thelr»d 

Rex  Anglor' 

+Dodda 

m-  0  Totanffi 

B.I. 

8.  +iEthelr8Bd 

Rex  Anglor' 

+Dod<la 

m-  o  TotansBs 

B.L 

9.  +iEthelred 

Rex  Anglor' 

+Dodda 

m-  0  Tottn 

B.I. 

10.  H-^thelraBd 

Rex  Anglor' 

+Dodda 

m-  0  Totan 

B.2. 

11.  +-«thelr8ftd 

Rex  Ang 

+Goda 

on     Totanaas 

A. 

12.  +  (Variation) 

13.  +^thelr»d 

Rex  Anglor* 

+(jodwine 

m-  0  Tota 

C. 

14.  +^thelrfl9d 

Rex  Anglo 

+Haneman 

on     Totan   - 

A. 

15.  +^thelT89d 

Rex  Anglor' 

+Hunewine 

m-  0  Tota 

B.2. 

16.  +iEt}ielri»d 

Rx    Anglor' 

"fHimewine 

m-  0  Tota 

B.2. 

17.  +^thelr8Bd 

Rex  Anglor 

-f  Manna 

m-  o  Totan 

B.I. 

18.  +j£thelred 

Rex  Anglor' 

+ Manna 

m-  0  Tottan 

B.I. 

19.  +iEthelraBd 

Rex  Anglor' 

+ Manna 

m-  0  TottansBS 

B.I. 

20.  +iEthe1rffid 

Rex  Anglor' 

+Manii^ 

m-  0  Totan 

B.2. 

VOL.  11. 
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Obvene. 

Reverse.                      Typ. 

21.  +^thelr«<i 

Rex  Anglor' 

+ Manna 

m-  0  Totan            C- 

22.  +^theli«d 

Rex  Anglo 

+Wulfin8Br 
CNUT. 

m-  o  Tota              D- 

23.  +Cnut 

Recx  A 

+Mfvmie 

on     Totan            G- 

24.  +Cnut 

Recx  An 

+  /Elfwine 

on     Totta             G. 

25.  +Cnut 

Rex  Anglor 

+Leofg8Br 

o       Tot                E. 

26.  +Cnut 

Rex  Anglo 

+Leofgar 

o       Tot                E. 

27.  +Cnut 

Rex  Angloru 

+Leofgar 

0       Tota              E. 

28.+ 

+  . . .  Werd 

on     To ...             G. 

(fragment). 

EXPLICATION  OF  THE  TYPES. 


Edwabd  the  Martyr    .  Typ.  A.        = 


JRthslrmd     •    .     , 

.                 ^x» 

f1 

B.  1. 

it 

B.  2. 

yj 

C. 

a 

D. 

)> 

E. 

Cktjt      .... 

i     .           iif. 

}9 


» 


» 


V 


Harold  I. 


if 


Harthacnut  . 


Jf 


£t)WARt>  THE  Confessor 


79 


91 


99 


»7 


E.var.^= 

G.  = 

H.  = 

K.  = 

A.  = 

B.  = 

A.  = 

B.  = 
A.  = 

C.  = 
E.  = 


Ruding,  PI.  21,  No.  1—7. 
011a  Podrida,  PI.  15,  No.  16. 
„  PL  14,  No.  15. 

(Ruding,  PL  22,  No.  9.) 
011a  Podrida,  PL  14,  No.  11. 
PL  14,  No.  8. 
PL  15,  No  17. 
PL  15,  No.  21. 
„  PL  15,  No.  22. 

(Ruding,  PL  23,  n.  27.) 
Typ.  E.,  but  without  quatrefoil,  and 

with  loops  in  each  angle. 
Ruding,  PL  23,  No.  19. 
011a  Podrida,  PL  15,  No.  23. 
Ruding,  PL  23,  No.  27. 
011a  Podrida,  PL  15,  No.  24. 
Ruding,  PL  24,  No.  4. 
011a  Podrida,  PL  21,  No.  21,  but 

the  head  to  left. 
OUa  Podrida,  PL  15,  No.  25. 

PL  16,  No.  29. 
PL  16,  No.  31. 
Rudmg,  PL  24,  No.  1. 


» 


»j 
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Monsieur  R.  Sainthill,  Cork, 

Monsieur,  — Pardoimez,  Monsieur,  que  j'ai  tard^  a  repondre  ik 
vos  deux  lettres  estim^es.  J'ai  et^  trop  accabl^  d'afiEsdres,  parceque 
le  Roi  m'a  charg^  pour  quelque  temps  de  la  direction  des  archives 
du  rojaume.  Je  suis  occup6  de  toutes  les  preparations  qui  sont 
necessaires  pour  faire  transporter^  non-seulement  les  archives  du 
rojaume,  mais  aussi  les  collections  des  Antiquities  du  Nord  et  le  Cabi- 
net Royal  des  Monnaies  dans  un  chateau  que  les  ^tats-generaux  ont 
achete,  pour  y  renfermer  toutes  ces  collections, 

J'ai  examine  les  demieres  acquisitions  du  Cabinet  Royal  pour  an- 
noter  les  monnaies  Anglo-Saxonnes  des  villes  en  Devonshire.  Yoila 
ci-jointe  la  description  de  ces  monnaies. 

Godwine  est  un  nom  tres-commun.  J'ai  ce  nom  sur  cinq  monnaies 
d'jEthelrsed  II.  frappees  a  Winchester.  Mais  j'ai  aussi  trouve  le 
mSme  nom  sur  les  monnaies  de  Canterbury,  Derby,  Dover,  Exeter, 
Ipswich,  Gloucester,  Cambridge,  Lincoln,  London,  Lydford,  Ro- 
chester, Salisbury,  Stamford,  Southbury,  Thetford,  et  Totness.  Un 
Anglais,  Godwine,  a  meme  frapp^  des  monnaies  aux  Rois  de  Suede, 
de  Norvege,  et  Dannemarck. 

Je  suis  persuade  que  tous  les  mta^taires  qui  travaillaient  pour 
Sithric  III.  a  Dublin,  etaient  Anglais.  Aussi  FoBremin  est  connu 
sur  les  monnaies  d'JSthelrsed  frapp^es  a  York. 

Je  serai  heureux  de  recevoir  pour  le  Cabinet  Royal  votre  011a  Po- 
drida  et  Pouvrage  de  Mr.  Lindsay,  que  vous  m'avez  offr^s. 

Agreez,  Monsieur,  Passurance  de  la  haute  consideration  avec 
laquelle  j'ai  Phonneur  d'etre 

Votre  tres-humble  et  tr^s-obeissant.serviteur, 

Hildebrand. 

Stockhohn,  le  3  Avril,  1846. 


4-i£thelT8ed     Rex  Anglo 
+^thelT8Bd     Rex  Angl 


^THELKaSD. 
EXETER. 

+JElfiioth    m^oEaxe 
+Carla        on  Eaxceser 


Typ. 
Rud.  PI.  22,  No.  2. 
Rud.  PI.  22,  No.  6. 


-f  ^thelrssd     Rex  Anglo 
-f-'^thelned     Rex  Anglo 


LYDFORD. 

+Groda        on  Lydafor 
+(jodric      on  Lydanf 

l2 


PL  22,  No.  6. 
PI.  22,  No.  6. 
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TOTNES. 


Typ. 


+i£thelr»d     Rex  Anglor*   +Maima     M-o  Tota        PL  22,  No.  13. 


+Cnut 
+Cnut 
+Cnut 


CNUT. 
EXETER. 

Rex  An  -{-Edwine     onh  Ecxece 

Rex  Anglor    -|"^8egod      on  Eax 
Recx  A  -f-Ssewine     on  Ecxce 


PL  23,  No.  22. 
PL  23,  No.  8. 
PL  23,  No.  19. 


-I-Harthacnut  Rex 


HARTHACNUT. 

EXETER. 
+Dodda      onn  Ecxece      PL  24,  No.  2. 


Monsieur, — J'ai  llionnear,  Monsieury  de  vous  faire  yenir  ci-joint 
men  ouyrage  sor  les  monnaies  Anglo-Saxonnes  du  Cabinet  Royal  de 
Stockholm,  toutes  trouv^es  eft  Snhde.  Mes  ^claircissements  en 
Fran^ais  vous  donneront  des  notices  necessaires  a  Pintelligence  da 
catalogue  et  du  plan  de  Pouvrage,  mais  je  suis  fach^  que  mes  ob- 
servations critiques  sur  les  monnaies,  les  types,  &c.  ne  seront  pas 
d^hiffirables  pour  vous.  Toutes  les  types  et  leurs  variations  sont 
cependant  dessin^s  sur  mes  planches. 

La  monnaie  d'Harthacnut,  frapp^  arooii,  est  dej&  en  deux  diverses 
exemplaires  dans  le  Cabinet  Royal  de  Stockholm. 

J'ai  I'honneur  de  vous  remettre  ci-jointes  les  remerciments  de 
I'Academie  des  Belles  Lettres,  de  PHistoire,  et  des  Antiquit^s,  de 
votre  cadeau  interessant  k  la  Bibliotheque  de  PAcad^mie. 

Agr^ez,  Monsieur,  Passurance  de  la  haute  consideration  avec  la- 
quelle  j'ai  Phonneur  d^etre 

Yotre  tr^-humble  et  tres-obeissant  serviteur, 

HiLDEBRAND. 
Stockhohn,  le  24  Octobr.  1846. 


MT^ki 


TEI  W8W  TORI 

j»UriLiC  iJL^RART 


til.  O       S.     *•    '  ~4***^M>« 


n-.%(0. 


coins    ;:TKUi."K   at    EXETER 


PLATE  26. 


corns  STRUCK  AT  EXETER. 


Only  six  of  the  pennies  in  this  Plate  are  in  my  cabinet 

No.  2  belongs  to  J.  D.  Cuffe,  Esq.;  Nos.  3,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11, 

are  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Stockholm ;  and  No.  4  is  in  that  of  Sir 

Montagae  L.  Chapman^  Bart. 

No.  1.  Bust  crowned,  looking  to  its  left,  and  going  down  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  coin.  Reverse,  a  small  cross  in  the  field. 
Weight  18|-  grains. 

Obv.    +  £ ADBED  REX. 
Rev.    +  SAEWRD  MON  EX. 

No.  2.  Small  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  obverse,  and  seven  peUets  in 
that  of  the  reverse. 

Obv.    +EADW1G  REX. 
Rev.     X  ^LFSIGE  MON  EX. 

^Ifisige  appears  as  a  moneyer  on  a  coin  of  Eadgar's ;  see  page  182 
of  the  011a.  This  coin  fills  up  one  of  the  blanks  in  my  series  of 
sovereigns  of  the  mint  of  Exeter. 

No.  3.  Eadweard  the  Martyr.  Bust  looking  to  its  right.  Reverse, 
a  small  cross  in  the  field. 

Obv.  +  EADPEARD  REX  ANGLOR. 
Rev.  4-  JOHAN  M-  O  EAXE. 

This  coin  fills  up  a  second  gap  in  my  Exeter  series. 

Plate  18,  No.  4,  of  the  011a,  gives  a  penny  of  Eadgar  of  the 
Exeter  mint  of  this  moneyer's.  (Juhan.) 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  Dymock  informs  me,  that  in  the  Hunter  Catalogue 
there  is  an  Exeter  penny  of  Edweard  the  Martyr,  which  .reads 
lONAN  M  o  EAXEE  on  its  reverse,  and  is  evidently  the  same  moneyer's. 

No.  4.  ^thelrasd  the  Second,  Hibemo-Danish  type,  small  bust 
looking  to  its  right.     Weight  27  grains. 

Obv.    -H-ffiTHELRJED  REX  ANGLOR. 
Rev.    +  iELFNOTH  M-  O  AXA. 
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This  is  the  only  instaDce  in  which  I  have  found  Exeter  so  spelt. 
But  this  moneyer  appears  on  an  Exeter  penny  of  the  Hibemo-Danish 
type,  Plate  15,  No.  17,  of  the  OUa,  and  also  in  Mr.  Hildebrand's  list 
I  believe  Axminster  is  unknown  as  a  mint,  and  I  should  presume  its 
contraction  would  hare  been  AXM.  In  this  coin  the  variation  has 
occuired  by  the  omission  of  the  first  letter,  e. 


Since  writing  these  remains  on  No.  4  I  have  been  favoured  with 
fac-similes  in  metal,  taken  by  Lndvig  Lossoe,  Esq.  of  thirty-one 
Saxon  coins  which  are  chiefly  from  the  Koyal  Cabinet  at  Copen- 
hagen.    Among  them  is  one  of  Cnnt,  which  reads, 

Obv.    +ONUT  REX  AN6L0EUH. 
Rev.    +ELFRIC  ON  A2AN. 

and  which  by  our  Danish  friends  is  considered  to  have  been  struck 
at  Axminster.     If  it  was,  the  penny  of  ^thelred  the  Second  will 
accompany  it.     Mr.  Lindsay  and  myself  think  that  both  coins  were 
struck  at  Exeter. 
No.  5.  Cnut,  type  as  Plate  15,  Na  22,  Olla.     Weight  17  gruns. 

Obv.     +  CNUT  REX  ANGLOR. 
Rev.    4-lSEGOD  ON  EAX. 
No.  6.  Cnut,  type  as  Plate  15,  No.  23,  OUa.     Weight  18  grains. 

Obv.    +CNUTRECXA. 
Rev.    +THEGNPINE  ON  ECX. 
No.  7.  Harold  the  First,  type  as  Plata  18,  No.  5,  OUa. 

Obv.    +  HAROLD  RECX. 
Rev.    +EDMER  ON  EXCE. 

No.  8.  Similar  type. 

Obv.   HAROLD  RECX. 

Rev.    +EDM^R  ONN  (sic)  ECX. 

No.  9.  Type  as  Plate  15,  No.  24,  011a- 
Obv.  HAROLD  SEX. 

Rev.  +edmj:r  on  ecxec. 
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No.  10.  Harthacnut,  type  Plate  15,  No.  25,  011a. 

Obv.    +  HARTHACNUT. 

Rev.    +DODE  ONN  (sic)  EXECE. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  sceptre  on  this  coin  is  pomm^  simi- 
lar to  the  cross  pomm^  on  the  reverse;  and  that  the  sceptres  of 
Harold  the  First,  Nos.  7  and  8  of  this  Plate,  are  fleur^e  pomm^  in 
accordance  with  their  reverses. 

This  coin  presents  the  peculiarity  of  wantmg  BEX. 

No.  11.  Bust  looking  to  its  left,  and  without  the  sceptre.     Reverse 
type  same  as  No.  9  of  this  plate. 

Obv.   HAfeTHACNUT  REX. 
Rev.    +  H^RRA  ON  EXC. 

Hera  is  mentioned  as  a  moneyer  of  Harold  the  First  at  page  187 
of  the  011a.  I  presume  the  different  spellings  are  only  the  authorised 
variations  of  the  day. 

As  the  mint  of  Dover  has  not  hitherto  been  known  as  one  of 
Harthacnut's,  I  may  be  aUowed  to  digress  from  my  more  immediate 
subject  to  mention,  that  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Pfister  is  a  penny  which 
reads,  Obv.  harthacnut  rex. 

Rev.    +ETSIGE  ONN  (sic)  DOFR  (or  DOFRA). 

No.  12.  The  sovereign  type  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Obv.   EADPEARD  REX  ANGLO. 
Rev.  +  LIFING  ON  EXECE8T. 

Weight  19i-  grains.     Mr.  Webster  has  this  sovereign  penny, 

Rev.   +  PULMAER  ON  EXECE8. 

No.  13.  Type  as  Plate  15,  No.  27,  011a.     Weight  19  grains. 

Obv.   EADPARRD  REX. 

Rev.    +PICING  ON  EXECEST. 

No.  14.  Rufus,  his  first  type  of  two  stars.     Weight  21}-  grains. 

Obv.    +PILLEM  REX  AN. 
Rev.    +AEMLrPINE  ON  AEXE. 

At  page  190  of  the  011a  there  is  a  reference  to  a  penny  of  Rufus 
of  this  type,  moneyer  Aelfpine,  most  probably  a  variation  of  the  same 
person. 
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PLATE  27. 
COINS  STRUCK  AT  EXETER. 

EADGAB. 

No.  1.  Oby.  in  the  field  a  cluster  of  six  dots. 

Obv.    +  EADGAB  REX  TO  B  X. 
Rev.    +FBEOTHEBIC  MON  X. 

and  in  the  field  a  cluster  of  seven  dots.  Weight  22  grains. 
.  This  coin  presents  the  peculiarity  of  having  an  x  (by  which  letter 
alone  the  mint  of  Exeter  is  so  frequently  designated)  on  both  obverse 
and  reverse,  I  suppose  the  engraver  of  the  die  found  he  had  unoc- 
cupied room  on  the  obverse^  and  filled  it  up  with  the  designation  of 
the  mint.  The  coins  of  Eadmund  and  Eadred,  Plates  14  and  18, 
evidence  the  inexplicable  liberties  or  blunders  which  the  Exeter 
moneyers  at  this  period  allowed  themselves,  or  fell  into. 

I  have  a  penny,  Obv.  +eadbed  bex,  a  cross  in  the  centre  of  the 
field.  Rev.  ebothbic  mo.  in  two  lines,  between  a  cross  and  two 
annulets ;  above  and  below  are  clusters,  each  of  eight  dots.  Weight 
of  the  coin,  234  grains.'  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  name  is  the 
same  as  on  the  penny  of  Eadgar's,  contracted,  and  it  may  have  been 
coined  in  the  mint  of  Exeter. 

No.  2.  On  the  obverse  a  bust  of  the  king  looking  to  his  right.     Re- 
verse, a  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  field.    Weight  26  grains. 
Obv.  +jS:th£LK£D  bex  angl. 

Rev.  +EAT8TAN  ON  EAXCS. 

No.  3.  Bust  looking  to  its  left  without  the  sceptre.     Hand  type. 
Weight  19  grains. 

Obv.    +^THELBiBD  BEX  AN6LOB. 
Rev.    +-ELFSTAN  M-O  EAXEC. 

No.  4.  Bust  looking  to  its  rights  helmeted,  with  the  sceptre.    Reverse, 
a  double  cross  voided  within  the  inner  circle.     Weight  17  grains. 

Obv.    +  CNUT  BECX  A. 

« 

Rev.    +-EFICC  ON  ECXECE. 

No.  6.  Weight  17  grains.     I  think  there  is  a  cross  line  between  the 
O  and  E,  intended  to  form  the  letter  N. 

Obv.    +  EDPE  BEX. 

Rev.    +BLACAMAN  O-  EX. 


t 

I 


*    :t    ..^ 
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No.  6.  Weight  18  grains. 

Obv.    +EDPERD  REX. 
Rev.    +PULMAR  ON  ECX. 

Coins  Nos.  5  and  6  have  busts  helmeted,  looking  to  their  right,  with- 
out the  sceptre.  The  reverses  are  without  any  inner  circle,  crosses 
voided,  with  a  pellet  in  the  centre,  and  extending  only  to  the  letters. 

RUFUS. 

No.  7.  Bust  of  the  king  in  profile,  looking  to  his  left,  holding  a  sceptre 
before  himself,  from  which  issue  three  leaves.  Reverse,  a  cross 
pierc^  in  its  centre,  and  a  trefoil,  issuant  from  the  inner  circle, 
in  each  quarter.     Weight  20  grains. 

Obv.    +PILLELM  REX. 
Rev.    +8EPINE  ON  AEXSEC. 

HENRY  THE  FIRST,  A.  D.  1100  TO  1135. 

In  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  vol.  xii.  April  1849  to  January 
1850,  page  138,  is  a  very  interesting  and  able  paper,  by  J.  Rash- 
leigh,  Esq.  "  Descriptive  List  of  a  Collection  of  Coins  of  Henry  the 
First  and  Stephen,  discovered  in  Hertfordshire  1818.** 

In  the  011a  Podrida,  page  193,  I  had  to  return  this  reign  as  a 
blank  in  my  series  of  the  Exeter  coins.  To  my  great  satisfaction 
coins  of  Henry  the  First,  of  the  mint  of  Exeter,  and  of  two  different 
types,  were  in  Mr.  Rashleigh's  hoard,  and  through  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Bergne  I  obtained  sealing-wax  impressions  of  three  coins,  from 
which  Dr.  Smith  took  the  drawings  here  engraved^  Nos.  8,  9,  and  10. 

No.  8.  Obv.  H icus. 

Rev.    +BRI EXCE. 

This  piece  was  not  placed  iairly  in  the  die,  and  in  consequence  is 
deficient  of  about  half  the  inscriptions  on  each  side.  The  bust  is 
rather  three-quarter  faced,  with  the  sceptre  resting  on  the  right 
shoulder,  wearing  a  crown  of  three  fleurs-de-lis,  connected  by  lines  of 
pearls.  Reverse,  a  cross  fleur^e-de-lis,  the  quarters  (in  each  of  which 
is  a  pellet)  forming  a  lozenge  fleuree-de-lis. 

No.  9  is  a  similar  type,  but  is  a  well-struck  and  finely-spread  coin, 
giving  the  bust  and  inscriptions  dear  and  full.  Weight  22 j- 
grains. 

Obv.    -I-HENR1CU8. 

Rev.  +  BRHiCDPi :  on  :  exce  : 
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No.  10.  Weight  22  grains. 

Obv.    +HENRICUS  R. 
Rev.    +BRANDONEC — ST. 

The  bust  is  completely  iiill-faced^  crowned,  and  with  the  sceptre 
as  before.  Reverse,  a  cross  quatrefoil,  with  three  pearls  at  each 
point,  and  the  same  namber  within,  in  each  quarter,  with  four  fleurs* 
de-lis  issuant  inwards  from  the  inner  circle,  and  filling  up  the  field. 

Of  type  8  there  were  eight  coins  in  the  hoard,  and  of  type  10 
only  one. 

Of  the  four  reigns  between  .Alfred  and  Edward  the  First,  after 
the  Conquest,  of  which  I  had  not  any  specimens  in  the  OUa  Podrida, 
this  Supplement  has  now  filled  up  three  of  the  gaps,  Eadvvig,  Ed- 
ward the  Martyr,  and  Henry  the  First,  leaving  one  deficiency, 
Edward  the  Elder, 

I  borrow  from  Mr.  Rashleigh's  paper  his  lists  of  the  Exeter  coins 
of  Henry  the  First  and  Stephen,  found  in  the  hoard,  and  my  conjec- 
tural restoration  of  nsmies  to  the  uncertain  moneyers. 

The  total  number  of  pieces  that  came  to  Mr.  Rashleigh  from  this 
find  were  1094  whole  pennies,  and  33  cut  halfpennies. 

HENRY  I.— TYPE  HAWKINS  256. 


Namber 

of  Coins. 

Presumed 
En^fTftTdrs. 

4 

+Henricu8: 

+Brhicdpi: 

on    Exce : 

1 

+Henricus 

Br 

.  .     Exces: 

1 

+Heiiric  .  . 

.  awi: 

on:  Exces: 

Sawi. 

2 

Heoricus     R 

.  .  elhi: 

on:  £x  . . 

iEgelhi. 

8 

HENRY  I.— TYPE  HAWKINS  262. 
1         -f  Henricus     R  +Brand:  on:  E  .  . .  st: 

STEPHEN.— TYPE  HAWKINS  270. 

3  4'^t  •  .  .  ne  Al  .  •  r.  on:  Exces 

1  ...  fue  Rex  . .  .  ar :  on :  Exce 

1  .  .  ifne  Rex  .  •     .  xces 

1  -fSt...n.  +A ..     Exc: 

1  ...  efn .  +F  ....  .  .     Exc  Falci. 

1  +.  tiefn  .  .  •  .  t .  on    Exc  Saiet. 

1  .  tiefne  .  .  .  er  on    Ex  .  Roger 


1  Algar. 
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Mr.  Rashleigh  remarks  (page  141),  "  The  fact  of  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  Stephen's  coins  of  only  one  type  having  been  found  in  com- 
pany with  coins  of  Henry  the  First,  is  interesting,  as  it  proves  almost 
beyond  a  doubt  that  this  type  was  tJie  first  one  issued  by  Stephen ; " 
and  of  the  Henry  the  First's  Mr.  Rashleigh  thinks,  ^^  that  these  two 
types  were  those  that  remained  latest  in  circulation"  As  they  were 
unmixed  with  any  of  the  numerous  types  classed  as  Henry  the  First's 
(Mr.  Hawkins  gives  twenty  varieties)  I  should  consider  that  in  all 
probability  they  were  the  latest  types  of  Henry  the  First 

If,  as  I  believe,  and  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  the  short-cross 
HENRicus  REX  pennies  are  Henry  the  Third^s,  some  of  the  types 
assigned  to  Henry  the  First  must  have  been  coined  by  Henry  the 
Second.  The  Tealby  hoard  of  coins,  considered  to  be  Henry  the 
Second's  by  Mr.  Combe,  have  been  proved  to  be  so  by  Sir  Henry 
Ellis.  Every  person,  however,  who  considers  the  length  of  his 
reign  (thirty-five  years),  the  then  customary  change  of  types,  and  the 
circumstances  of  such  changes  recorded,  can  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Tealby  is  not  the  only  type  of  Henry  the  Second's  money.  Mr. 
Bergne,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  vol.  x.  April,  1847,  January,  1848, 
page  42,  says,  ^^  I  would  further  suggest  that  the  earlier  coinages  of 
Henry  the  Second  may  be  sought  for  in  such  of  the  types  usually 
(but  doubtfully)  attributed  to  Henry  the  First  as  most  resemble  the 
coins  of  Stephen  and  John,  as  Nos.  256,  258,  259,  264,  265,  of 
Hawkins. '^  As  Mr.  Lindsay's  attention  has  been  much  drawn  to 
the  types  of  this  period,  I  requested  his  opinion  which  of  those 
assigned  by  Hawkins  to  Henry  the  First  might  belong  to  Henry  the 
Second,  and  I  have  been  favoured  with  his  ideas,  which  remarkably 
coincide  with  Mr.  Bergne's ; 

"  The  coins  in  Hawkins,  plate  xx.  which  I  would  consider  as 
most  likely  to  belong  to  Henry  the  First,  are  Nos.  255,  257,  259, 
260,  261,  266,  and  267;  those  most  likely  to  belong  to  Henry  the 
Second,  256,  258,  264,  and  265 ;  and  262,  and  263  rather  doubtful, 
but  more  likely  to  belong  to  Henry  the  First  than  to  Henry  the 
Second.  John  Lindsay. 

"  25th  August,  1852." 

Edinburgh,  Feb.  9,  1853. 
Mt  dear  Sir, — I  only  remembered  yesterday  that  I  had  ex- 
tracted from  a  little  book  in  our  Antiquarian  Library  a  number  of 
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Saxon  coins  given  as  unpublished,  and  on  looking  over  them  I  found 
one  of  Exeter  not  in  your  list.  I  suppose  you  have  added  to  the 
list,  in  your  second  volume ;  Hildebrand  would  probably  furnish  great 
additions  to  it,  but  I  suppose  you  have  it.  If  not,  and  if  it  is  not  too 
late,  I  shall  be  glad  to  extract  such  as  are  not  in  your  list,  as  the 
book  is  in  the  S.  S.  A.  Library. 

The  coin  I  found  in  my  list  is  of  Cnut,  and  reads — 

+  CNVT  :  EX  ANGL  • 
ReV.  +  EA  •  L  +  DEB  •  ERD  ON  ECX  • 

Types  as  Ruding,  first  edition,  23,  19. 

In  the  same  book  (Frost's  Mynt  og  Medaille  Samling,  Kjobenhaven, 
1826),  is  a  specimen  of  the  Exeter  coin  of  Harold  I.  with  edsigie, 
as  that  you  describe.  In  the  Proceedings  of  our  Society,  which  are 
published  at  last,  there  is  a  list  of  ninety  Saxon  coins,  many  of  which 
are  in  the  museum,  found  in  Islay.  However,  only  one  coin  is  pos- 
sibly of  Exeter. 

+EADRED  REX.  Diademed  head  to  right 
Rev. + MANX  •  A  MONETV  X.'.  Small  cross  in  field. 
There  is  a  space  between  the  Moneta  and  the  x,  but  no  letter  ever 
existed  there,  indeed  there  is  hardly  room  for  an  E.  This  coin  is  in 
the  museum,— our  museum  I  mean  of  course,  or  S.  S.  A.  as  Mr. 
Lindsay  calls  it,  which  I  usually  follow.  If  you  consider  this  coin  of 
Eadred  struck  at  Exeter,  it  is  possible  that  a  coin  of  Eadwig  in  the 
museum  +  eadwig  rex.    Cross  in  field. 

Rev.      MANN 

+  +  + 

MONE 

may  be  of  the  same  moneyer.  Mann,  Mania,  Manna,  Manin,  Man, 
Manai,  Manan,  appear  to  me  all  attempts  at  the  same  name.  This, 
however,  is  merely  a  conjecture,  to  be  dealt  with  as  you  choose. 
There  is  a  coin  of  Eadgar. 

EOR 

0  +  0 

OTH  M 

Eowroth  appears  as  of  Exeter  in  your  list. 

I  think  I  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  name  on  an  Eadgar  coin  which  I 
read  intb  for  Intberge,  according  to  your  list ;  it  puzzled  me  for  some 
time,   being  retrograde.      There  is  a  curious  coin  of  Eadred  in 
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the  museum,  which  a  superficial  observer  would  certainly  class  to 
Oxford; 

DER 

oxo 

LFMO 

but  the  occurrence  of  o  +  o,  q  4.  q,  ^.  -|.  -f.,  would  soon  show  the 
fallacy.  I  find  no  more  coins  of  Exeter  in  the  museum.  All  after 
the  coin  of  Eadred  with  mania  are  those  formerly  in  the  museum, 
before  the  Islay  hoard. 

On  looking  at  your  Appendix  you  give  two  names  on  coins  of 
Cnuty  varieties  of  that  £rom  the  Frost  collection.  The  catalogue 
is  very  carefully  drawn  up,  and  gives  the  legends  in  fac-simile.  By 
your  Apjjendix  Manna  and  Mana  are  Exeter  names  in  the  time  of 
Cnut  Might  they  not  be  so  earlier,  so  that  the  coin  of  Eadwig  and 
some  at  least  of  the  Eadgar  coins  with  Manai  (Mus.  S.  S.  A.), 
Manan  (Mus.  S.  S.  A.),  Maniu  (Mus.  S.  S.  A.),  rosette. 

Rev.         MAN 

3  rosettes 

INMO 

&c.  belong  to  Exeter?  If  any  one  would  do,  what  Mr.  Lindsay 
pointed  out  as  a  desideratum,  bring  together  mints  and  moneyers, 
many  uncertain  coins  might  be  classed,  approximately  at  least  It  is 
a  pity  that  he  did  not  further  it  in  his  own  book,  by  simply  marking 
by  numbers  the  moneyers  of  any  particular  mint,  which  he  might 
easUy  have  done  then,  as  I  suppose  he  usually  got  impressions  or 
descriptions  of  the  coins.  -  Excuse  the  scribble  I  send  you,  as  I  am 
anxious  to  send  it  off  at  once,  and  have  not  time  to  rewrite  it.  I  am 
rather  better  now,  but,  as  the  winter  appears  to  be  about  to  b^in,  I 
cannot  stir  out  just  now.  The  first  snow  we  have  had  yet,  fell 
last  night 

I  heard  from  Mr.  Lindsay  the  other  day,  and  was  glad  to  hear 
that  his  book  is  progressing  well. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

W.  H.  Scott. 


PLATE  28. 
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No,  1. — This  Exeter  penny  of  Rufus,  a  specimen  of  his  second 
type  with  the  stars,  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bergne.  There  was 
not  room  for  it  in  the  previous  plate,  where  it  should  have 
appeared  with  the  other  coins  of  the  mint  of  Exeter.     Obv. 

+  PIILLEM    REI.       Rev.    +BRIHPINE   ON   ACXE.       Weight  22 

grains. 


Just  after  writing  the  above  I  purchased  an  Exeter  penny  of 
Stephen^  of  a  different  type  from  that  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
published  in  the  OUa  Podrida.  This  has  on  the  obverse  a  bust 
crowned  and  full  faced,  with  a  sceptre  fleuree,  resting  on  its  right 
shoulder.  Reverse,  an  open  cross  within  a  decided  quatrefoil,  from 
which  issue  inwards  four  fleurs-de-lis.  The  dies  appear  to  have  been 
struck  on  one  edge  only,  where  the  lettering  on  both  sides  of  the  coin 
is  good.     Obv.  8TIEFN.  .  .  .    Rev on  :  exe. 

No.  2. — An  unpublished  variety  of  type  from  the  mint  of  Saint 
Edmondsbury,  in  the  collection  of  Major  Moore,  54th  Regt., 
and  purchased  by  him  in  Limerick.  Obv.  +  sceadmui.  In  the 
field  the  letter  a  with  three  annulets  in  the  spaces  left  by  its 
limbs.  Rev.  +c;rbuimia.  In  the  field  a  cross  with  an  annulet 
in  each  of  the  four  quarters.  Weight  20  grains. 
It  is  singular  that  in  the  immense  number  of  these  coins  found  at 

Guerdale  this  type  should  not  have  turned  up. 

No.  3. — I  presume  we  may  now  call  this  coin  (for  an  impression  of 
which  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Haigh)  an  English 
halfpenny  of  King  John.     It  was  in  Mr.  Walker's  collection. 
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and  purchased  (I  suppose  on  commission^  by  Mr,  Cureton.  A 
second  of  these  coins  was  purchased,  at  the  same  sale,  by  Mr. 
Cureton  for  Mr.  Lindsay;  but  the  reverse  is  not  easy  to 
decipher,  and  I  have  therefore  not  engraved  it.  It  is  curious 
that  the  five  specimens  at  present  known  are  all  from  different 
dies.  Obv.  +  Johannes.  Rev.  +ra — n  lunt  (possibly, 
Raul  on  Lund). 

No.  4  and  No.  5. — ^These  Irish  halfpence  of  John  while  Lord  of 
Ireland,  are  published  as  showing,  by  the  inscriptions  of  their 
obverses,   a  kind  of  link   with  the  English   halfpence.     No. 
5  having  +  Johannes  only,  and  No.  4  +  Johannes  d'.     (I 
presume  what  appears  an  o  was  so  meant.)    We  are  quite 
ignorant  of  the  mint.     The  reverses  appear  to  read — 
No.  4.  +WALTEX  ON  REN.     Weight  11  grains. 
No.  5.  +  WALTER  ON  REN.     Weight  8  grains. 
On  the  obverse  of  No.  4,  the  English  H  is  similar  to  that  on  the 
English  halfpenny  of  John,  (OUa  Podrida,  Plate  21,  No.  23.)    This 
form  of  H  is  very  rare  on  the  dominus  coins. 

I  have  these  various  obverse  readings  of  John's  halfpence : — 
Johannes.  Johannes  Dom. 

Johannes  D.  Johannes  Doni. 

Johannes  Do.  Johannes  Domi. 

Johannes  Doo.  Johannes  Domin'i. 


EXTRACT  OP  A  LETTER  FROM  DR.  SMITH  TO  RICHARD  SAINTHILL. 

121,  Baggot  Street,  Nov.  13,  1845. 

Mt  DEAR  Sir,— In  the  October  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association  there  is  a  very  interesting  paper 
by  C.  R.  Smith,  on  Pilgrims'  Signs,  &c.,  and  at  p.  203  an  engraving 
of  the  *'  Sign"  of  John  the  Baptist  issued  at  Amiens. 

The  representation  of  the  head  of  St.  John  in  the  centre  of  the 
"  Sign  "  appears  to  me  to  explain  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  the 
peculiar  full  face  which  occurs  on  the  earliest  Irish  coins  of  John. 
I  believe  it  was  intended  to  represent  the  head  of  the  namesake  of 
our  Lord  John. 
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**  The  Rev.  John  Homer,  Rector  of  Mells,  Somersetshire,  for* 
warded  an  impression  from  a  matrix  found  at  Mells.  It  is  a  seal  of 
oval  form,  measuring  one  inch  and  a  tenth  by  nine  tenths.  The 
device  is  curious :  it  is  composed  of  a  kind  of  branch,  terminating  in 
large  masses  of  leaves,  over  which  is  seen  a  human  head,  with  a 
long  beard,  placed  in  a  bowl,  probably  intended  to  represent  the 
head  of  St  John  the  Baptist  in  a  charger ;  below  is  seen  a  lion, 
couchant  The  legend  runs  thus : — ^Frange .  Lege  .  Tege.  Imme- 
diately after  each  word  there  is  a  star ;  there  is  also  a  crescent  and  a 
star  (not  united)  before  the  initial  letter.  Date,  tempore  Edward  III.  ?" 
— ^The  Archseological  Journal  of  the  ArchaBological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  No.  8,  Dec.  1845,  p.  389,  vol.  ii. 
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If  you  will  refer  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Numismatic  Chro- 
nicle you  will  find  that  in  December,  1839  (six  years  ago),  I  com- 
municated a  short  paper  on  the  connection  between  the  Dominus 
halfpence  of  King  John  and  the  Amiens  signs  of  Saint  John  the 
Baptist.  Two  or  three  years  afterwards  the  Editor  of  the  Numis- 
matic Chronicle  exhibited  one  of  these  signs  to  the  Antiquaries,  and 
noticed  this  connection.  That  the  face  on  the  halfpence  is  really  a 
representation  of  the  Amiens  relic,  as  portrayed  in  the  signs,  cannot 
be  doubted.  With  respect  to  the  crescent  and  flaming  star  adopted 
by  King  John,  from  what  reason  soever,  as  his  badge,  you  will  find 
that  it  continued  to  be  used  by  the  Plantagenets,  his  descendants.  The 
moon  I  still  think  is  St  John  the  Baptist's  emblem,  but  the  star  or 
sun  is  the  emblem  of  Him  whose  forerunner  St.  John  the  Baptist 
was,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness ;  and  on  other  coins  we  find  in  its 
place  another,  the  principal  emblem  of  our  Saviour,  the  cross.  It 
did  not  occur  to  me  when  I  had  Matthew  Paris  in  my  possession  to 
look  whether  King  John  was  ever  at  the  shrine  of  Amiens. 

D.  H.  H. 

I  concur  in  my  friend  Mr.  Haigh's  discovery  of  the  cause 
or  reason  of  giving  such  a  bust  on  the  Dominus  halfpence  of  Jolm, 
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and  which,  tOl  Mr.  Haigh^s  explanation,  had  been  a  subject  of 
wonder,  from  its  uncouth  aspect  I  consider  the  interior  of  the 
triangle  on  the  reverse  of  King  John's  Irish  penny  to  be  occupied  by 
the  sun,  moon,  and  three  stars — ^the  triune  Host  of  Heaven,  within 
the  emblem  of  the  triune  Deity,  with  a  cross  at  each  point  of  the 
triangle,  and  again  a  cross  in  each  of  three  spaces  of  the  bases  of  the 
triangle.  Thus,  as  it  appears  to  me,  illustrating  or  referring  to  the 
Trinity  in  every  possible  manner.  (See  011a  Podrida,  Plate  10, 
No.  1.)  While  on  some  of  Henry  the  Third's  Irish  pennies  (See 
same  Plate,  No.  2.),  by  the  side  of  the  king's  sceptre  there  is  a  star, 
also,  as  I  conceive,  connecting  the  king's  bust  within  the  triangle, 
and  Balaam's  prophecy,  Numbers,  chapter  xxiv.  verse  17  :  "  There 
shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel, 
and  shall  smite  the  comers  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  children  of 
Sheth.''  We  are  to  remember  that  ecclesiastics  in. those  days  were 
the  chief  ministers  to  most  sovereigns. 

No.  6.  Base  shilling  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  with  a  lion  passant  M  M. 
found  near  Dublin. 

Snelling,  in  his  View  of  the  Silver  Coinage,  p.  26,  speaks  of  this 
coin  only,  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  proclamation  of  27th  Sept.  1560. 
It  does  not  appear  in  Ending's  Engravings  of  Edward  the  Sixth's 
Testons;  and  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  Silver  Coins  of  England,  p.  291, 
gives  this  among  the  mint-marks  for  1551  (lion)y  but  with  a  mark  of 
doubt.  As  I  therefore  infer,  that  none  of  these  eminent  numismatists 
ever  saw  this  shilling,  I  deem  it  worth  engraving.  In  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's proclamation  the  testons  generally  are  to  have  currency  at 
fourpence  halipenny,  "  excepting  the  testons  marked  in  the  upper- 
most part,  in  the  border  thereof,  with  one  of  the  following  marks, 
viz.  a  lion,  a  rose,  a  harp,  or  a  flower-de-luce,"  which  from  their 
baseness  are,  "  from  that  time,  to  be  taken  as  current  at  two-pence- 
farthing  each,  and  no  more." 

Dr.  Smith  had  the  kindness  to  give  me  two  specimens  of  this  coin ; 
both  appear  to  have  been  struck  in  the  same  die.  One  (our  No.  6) 
seems  not  to  have  been  in  circulation,  and  retains  a  silvery  look ; 
the  other  **  has  done  the  state  good  service,"  and  looks  like  a  regular 
copper  captain. 

VOL.  II.  31 
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No.  7.  This  hammered  sixpence  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I  believe  is  also 
unpublished.*  The  bust  is  remarkably  handsome,  and  differs 
in  its  drapery  from  those  on  that  coinage,  except  a  scarce 
variety  of  the  year  1564.  But  its  chief  peculiarity  is  the  size 
of  its  shield,  which  extends  to  the  inner  circle,  and  is  only 
equalled  by  those  on  the  milled  sixpences  of  1574  and  1575. 
It  may  have  been  the  first  sixpence  coined  by  Elizabeth,  and 
then  discontinued,  or  a  pattern  not  adopted.  In  beauty  and 
richness  it  is  superior  to  any  other  hammered  sixpence  that  I 
have  met  with  of  great  Queen  Bess.     I  bought  it  in  Cork. 

No.  8.  A  penny  of  Sithric  King  of  Dublin.     Weight  22  grains. 

Obv.    +SIHTRIC.  CUNUNC  DYFL. 
Rev.    +GODPINE  MO  PINT. 

This  coin  has  two  peculiarities,  the  title  of  Cununc  instead  of  Rex, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  its  obverse  inscription,  being  an  exact 
imitation  of  the  penny  of  iBthelrsBd  the  Second  that  foUows  (and 
which  was  given  to  me,  as  its  companion,  by  Mr.  Lmdsay). 

No.  9.    Obv.    +^THELR^D  REX  ANGLO. 

Rev.   +GODPINE  MO  PINT.     Weight  23  grains. 
Now  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  infer,  from  this  coin  of 
Sithric's,  that  he  had  conquered  Winchester,  and  coined  money 


*  Dr.  A.  Smith  has  these  unpublished  Elizabeth^s : — 


8  pence 

1563        .        .        mint-mark  Pheon. 

Do. 

1667 

Lion. 

Do. 

»f           •        ■               »» 

CinquefoU. 

2  pence 

•           >»           •        •               »» 

Castle. 

Do. 

»>           •        •               »» 

Anchor. 

Do. 

»»           •         •               « 

Annulet. 

Penny 

»           •        •               »» 

Lion. 

ShUling 

.,           .         .               „ 

Martlet 

The  last  mint-mark  is  not  m 

entioned  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  but  is 

rather  common 

He  has  also  the  following  sixpences,  the  dates  of  which  have  been  struck  over  former 
dates: — 

1562     originally     1561     mint-mark  Pheon 


1563 

»» 

1562 

»» 

Do. 

1564 

>» 

1562 

»» 

Do. 

1568 

» 

1667 

»» 

Crown. 

1577 

»» 

1576 

»» 

Cinquefoil. 

1678 

»» 

1577 

»s 

Cross. 

1600 

>» 

169- 

>» 

Anchor. 
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there,  as  it  is  for  our  numismatists  to  claim  a  mint  in  Dublin  for 
JEthelrasd  the  Second  and  Cnut,  because  they  find  the  names  of 
these  sovereigns  on  coins  whose  reverses  claim  Dublin  as  their  place 
of  mintage.  The  engravers  of  the  Hibemo-Danish  kings  of  Dublin 
evidently  made  use  of  the  English  coins  as  copies.  Sometimes,  as  in 
this  of  Sithric,  they  placed  their  sovereign's  title  on  the  obverse  and 
added  the  English  moneyer  and  mint  But  more  generally  they 
copied  the  English  bust,  name,  and  title,  and  gave  on  the  reverse  the 
moneyer  and  mint  of  Dublin.  Vast  numbers  of  both  kinds  turned 
up  in  the  hoard  fomid  some  years  since  at  Dunbrody,  near  Wex- 
ford.* 

No.  10.  Dr.  Smith  considering  this  penny  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  of 
the  mint  of  Limerick,  to  be  a  better  specimen  than  is  usually 
met  with,  it  has  been  engraved.     Weight  8J  grains. 

Obv.    +EDWABDUS  DE  GRA  DNS  HVBER. 
Rev.    +CIVITAS  LIMIRICI. 

The  crown  on  the  king's  bust,  it  will  be  remarked,  is  enriched  with 
two  lines  of  jewellery,  such  as  is  seen  on  some  of  the  English  smaller 
coins  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  Richard  the  Third,  and  Henry  the 
Seventh.  I  may  refer  to  Plate  9  of  the  011a,  No,  6.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  all  the  dies  of  Edward  the  Fourth's  Limerick  coins 


*  March  1852. — Mr.  Wonaae,  the  Danish  traveller,  in  his  "  Danes  and  Norw^g^ians  in 
England,"  just  published  in  London,  has  engraved  another  penny  of  Sithric  of  this  class. 
Obverse,  the  same  kind  of  bust,  the  inscription  reading :  -|-  Sihtric  Cuning  Dyn.  Reverse 
inscription :  4~  Byrhimer  Mao  Pin. 

In  Professor  Hildebrand*s  Catalogue  of  the  English  Saxon  coins  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  among  the  pennies  of  ^thelrsd  the  Second,  page  112,  coin  2,120, 
this  moneyer  occurs  in  the  mint  of  Winchester,  with  the  type  of  the  hand,  and  reads : 
-|-Byrhmaer  Mo  Pint 

The  Danish  engraver  of  Mr.  Worsaae's  coin,  like  the  Danish  engraver  of  mine,  saved 
himself  any  further  original  composition  than  the  obverse  inscription,  by  copying  the 
Anglo-Saxon  penny;  but  this,  to  me,  self-evident  Cut  does  not  enter  the  ideas  of  Mr. 
Worsaae,  who  puzzles  himself  with  many  solutions  to  account  for  the  reverse  inscription  : 
"  The  coiner  had  a  Saxon  name,  was  certainly  a  Saxon,  particularly  as  he  is  said  to  have 
been  of  Winchester.'*  Then, — "  Most  of  Sigtryg's  coiners  were  Anglo-Saxons,  and  not  a  few 
of  his  coins  are  like  that  above  delineated,  even  struck  by  coiners  in  England."  Then  it  is 
surmised — *'  either  that  these  coiners,  at  Sigtxyg^s  request,  minted  coins  for  him;  or,  that 
Sigtryg,  who  at  one  time  was  driven  £rom  his  kingdom,  resided  in  some  at  least  of  the 
above-mentioned  places,  and  caused  coins  to  be  minted  there  (?).^' 

My  readers  must  decide  for  themselves  between  my  opinion — originally  published  in  the 
Numismatic  Journal,  vol.  ii.  June  1837,  April  1838 — and  these  conjectures  of  Mr. 
Worsaae. 

m2 
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were  engraved  in  London,  from  the  form  of  their  busts  and  the  style 
of  their  engraving. 

No.  11.  Anglo-Gallic  denier  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  Obv.  A 
cross  patee,  filling  the  field  of  the  coin,  inscribed,  ricard  rex. 
Rev.  An  annulet  surmounted  by  three  small  pyramids,  or  tri- 
angles, on  which  rest  two  crescents,  and  over  them  a  connecting 
bar,  inscribed,  +exolduni.  Weight  15  J  grains. 
A  coin  of  this  mint,  which  is  said  to  be  Issoudon,  was  sold  at 

General  Ainslie's  sale,  lot  250. 

No.  12.  Edward  the  First's  half  Ponthieu  denier,  which  I  have  en- 
graved, as  it  was  not  in  General  Ainslie's  collection.  Obv.  In 
the  field  a  very  broad  Saint  George's  cross,  with  an  annulet  in 
the  upper  dexter  and  lower  sinister,  and  a  pellet  in  the  opposite 
quarters,  inscribed,  +edoardus  rex.  Rev.  The  field  divided 
by  three  bars,  between  which  is  inscribed,  moneta  ponti  ;  in 
chief  and  in  base  two  pellets,  separated  by  a  cross  of  Saint 
Andrew.     Weight  9  grains. 

No.  13.  The  half  denier  of  William  fourth  Bishop  of  Cahors 
firom  A.  D.  1208  to  1234.  (Not  in  General  Ainslie's  collection.) 
Obv.  In  the  field  three  crosses  pat^ ;  from  the  upper  one  issues 
the  bishop's  crosier,  and  below  is  the  letter  a.  Inscribed,  +ci- 
viTAS.  Rev.  A  Maltese  cross,  inscribed,  +CATURCIS.  Weight 
8  grains  troy. 

No.  14.  Half  denier  of  (probably)  Hugo  fourth  Count  of  Rhodes, 
A.  D.  1227  to  1274.  See  Duby,  Plate  cv.  No.  1.  Obv.  A 
Maltese  cross  in  the  field,  inscribed,  +UGO  comes.  Rev.  In 
the  field  d+sa,  inscribed,  +rode8  civl     Weight  9  grains. 


MINT-MARKS  IN  PLATE  27. 

I  have  a  heavy  groat  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  which  has  on  the 
obverse  a  double  mint-mark  of  a  rose  and  a  cinquefoiL  And  a  groat 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey  with  the  mint-mark  of  an  acoiii.  I  believe 
neither  have  been  noticed,  and  have  therefore  had  them  engraved.  " 


l'l.2S. 
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Mr.  Lindsay  has  the  gold  crown  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  mint-mark 
a  bird :  I  believe  as  yet  unnoticed. 

On  Cranmer's  Canterbury  half-groat  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the 
mint-mark  is  a  Katharine  wheel,  which  it  is  said  the  Archbishop  used 
in  compliment  to  Queen  Katharine  of  Arragon.  As  Cranmer  only 
obtained  the  primacy  in  a.  d.  1533,  the  year  in  which  Henry  the 
Eighth  married  Anne  Bullen,  and  had  concurred  in  the  king's 
divorce,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  paid  the  compliment  to  Katharine 
Howard,  whose  favour  with  the  king,  until  accused,  seems  to  have 
been  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  wife  of  this  royal  Bluebeard ; 
and  who,  being  while  queen  the  rallying  point  or  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  at  Court,  would  be  gratified  by  this  reference  to  her 
(probably)  guardian  Saint ;  which  would  have  been  quite  otherwise 
to  Katharine  Parr,  whose  religious  tendencies  were  with  the  Re- 
formers. 

I  have  a  half-groat  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  his  first  coinage  (bearing 
his  father's  portrait),  mint-mark  on  both  sides,  a  key,  "  Civitas  Ebo- 
raci ; ''  the  shield,  with  the  royal  arms,  quite  plain,  being  without 
keys,  cardinal's  hat,  or  initial  letters. 


PLATE  29. 
MISCELLANEOUS  COINS. 

No.  1.  Bust  crowned,  and  looking  to  its  left,  and  going  down  to  the 
outer  circle. 

Obv.    +EADKED  BEX. 

Rev.  +  DUNiALNEND,  or,  DUNIALNENDO  ?     (Durham  ?) 
Small  cross  in  the  field.     Mint-mark,  three  pellets  and  one  an* 
nulet  (I  think  the  o  a  mint  mark  —  an  annulet).     Weight  19 
grains. 

No.  2.  Bust,  &C.  as  on  the  preceding  penny. 

Obv.  +EADOAR  REXX. 

Rev.  +  DUDiNC  MONET  A  VN.     (Winchester  ?). 
Small  cross  in  the  fields     Weight  20  grains. 
These  two  pennies  formed  part  of  a  hoard  discovered  in  the  county 
of  Meath. 
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No.  3.  A  perfect    specimen  of   the  type,   published    in  the  Olla 
Podrida,  Plate  21,  No.  20,  and  described  page  214. 

Obv.   AGNUS  DEI. 

Rev.  SANCTUS  SPIRITL 

Obv.    +iETHELR^D  REX  ANGLOR. 

Rev.  +PULFNOTH  HAMTUN.  (Southampton). 
This  coin  is  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Stockholm  (See  Mr.  Hil- 
debrand's  letter  to  Mr.  Bergne).      My  specimen  I  purchased  in 
France ;    so  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  continent  for  all  that  we 
know  of  this  type,  one  of  the  most  singular  in  the  Saxon  series. 

No.  4.  This  penny  presents  the  singularity  of  the  numerals  iii.  being 

above  the  sceptre.     I  never  before  observed  it,  and  I  believe  it 

has  not  imtil  now  been  published.     Weight  20  grains. 

After  the  king's  name  is  an  annulet,  which  is  also  on  another 

London  penny  tfiat  I  have  of  this  king's,  but  above  the  sceptre.     I 

have  also  to  notice  that  this  penny  has  the  further  peculiarity  of  the 

star  as  a  mint-mark,  which  I  have  not  before  met  with  on  a  sceptre 

type ;  the  sceptre  itself  forming  a  separation  between  the  close  and 

commencement  of  the  inscription,  as  the  reader  may  observe  by 

looking  at  the  next  coin  in  this  Plate. 

No.  5.  Obv.  HENRicus  REX  III.     Weight  21  grains. 

Rev.  STEPHANE  ON  s'  ED.  (Saint  Edmondsbury). 
This  coin  corrects  an  error  of  mine  in  the  reading  of  No.  3, 
Plate  19,  Olla  Podrida,  which  really  is  stephane  on  s'  e.  A  more 
perfect  coin  also  enables  me  to  correct  another  erroneous  reading  of 
No.  1,  in  the  same  Plate,  which  is,  ambroci  on  can.  ;  and  Ambrocy 
that  had  given  me  so  much  trouble  in  endeavouring  to  make  out, 
ceases,  as  far  as  my  coin  is  concerned,  to  be  a  mint. 

No.  6.  Mint-mark  a  star,  within  the  crescent.     Weight  20j-  grains. 

Obv.   HENRICUS  REX. 
Rev.   ANGLIE  TERCI. 

This  extremely  rare  penny  of  Henry  the  Third  decidedly  connects 
itself  on  its  reverse  side  with  one  type  of  the  short-cross  coinage, 
that  which  I  imagine  may  have  been  the  third  type  (a  higher  and 
narrower  face,  with  a  beard  from  the  ears  to  the  tip  of  the  chin,  and 
that  tip  represented  by  a  pellet,  and  with  pellets  within  the  curls  of 
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the  hair).  It  is  difficult  to  arrange  the  sequence  of  the  various 
types  of  these  undoubted  coins  of  Henry  the  Third.  It  appears  to 
me  most  probable  that  they  commenced  with  the  sceptre,  which  was 
then  omitted,  and  that  this  coin  henbicus  bex,  with  henbicus 
BEX  ANG.  and  henbicus  BEX  TEBCi,  were  types  very  speedily  dis- 
continued. The  HENBICUS  BEX  III.  without  the  sceptre  is  by  far 
the  most  abundant  type  I  have  met  with. 

No.  7.  The  inscription  on  this  penny  is  the  same  as  those  on  Edward 
the  First's :  its  weight  is  18  j-  grains.  But  the  English  N  on  the 
obverse  as  well  as  reverse,  the  annulets  as  stops,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  bust  render  it  a  singular  coin,  and  so  far  resembling 
Edward  the  Third's ;  and  Mr.  Lindsay  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  was  coined  by  Edward  the  Third.* 

No.  8.  I  have  placed  this  very  pretty  penny  of  Edward  the  Third 
chiefly  to  exemplify  the  singulariiy  of  the  previous  coin.  In  this 
the  Roman  n  maintains  its  ground  on  the  obverse,  with  annulets 
also  between  the  words.     Weight  17|  grains. 

No.  9.  This  halfpenny  of  Henry  the  Fourth  formed  part  of  a  large 
quantity  of  groats,  half-groats,  pennies,  and  halfpence  found 
near  Cork  about  three  years  since ;  and  I  have  the  authority  of 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Shepherd  that  I  was  correct  in  assigning  it 
to  Henry  the  Fourth.  Mr.  Lindsay  has  a  similar  halfpenny, 
and  also  a  penny  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  resembling  that  figured 
in  Mr.  Hawkins's  Silver  Coinage,  Plate  26,  No.  337.  Weight 
8^  grains. 

Obv.   HENBIC  BEX  ANGLIE. 
Rev.   CIVITA8  LONDON. 

No.  10.  Groat  of  Richard  the  Third.  Weight  48  grains.  Obverse 
mint-mark,  the  boar's  head.  Reverse  mint-mark,  the  rose  and 
sun  united.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  different  mint- 
marks  on.  opposite  sides  were  accidental,  and  arose  from  the 
carelessness  of  the  workmen,  or  possibly,  when  a  change  of  mint- 
marks  was  determined  on,  an  old  die  remaining  it  was  worked 
up  to  avoid  loss. 

*  This  question  has  been  discuned  at  some  length  in  a  |»apcr  which  will  follow,  read 
before  the  London  Numismatic  Society,  23rd  Januai7, 1851. 
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No.  1 1 .  The  half-groat  of  Richard  the  Third,  with  the  boar's  head 
mint-mark.     Weight  2H  grains. 

Obv.  BICARD  DI.  GRA.  BEX  ANGL.  1  FBA. 
Rev.    POSVI,  &C.  CIYITA8  LONDON. 

With  trefoils  in  the  inner  quarters. 

No.  12.  Penny  of  Richard  the  Third.      Mint-mark,  fleur-de-lis. 
Weight  12  grains.    In  Mr.  Lindsay^s  collection. 

Obv.  Bic A  BEX  ANGL. ;  with  8  on  the  breast. 

Rev.  civi — 8  D — B.  (Durham.) 

No.  13.  A  similar  penny,  in  finer  condition.     Weight  llj  grains. 

No.  14.  A  Durham  penny  of  Henry  the  Seventh.     Mint-mark,  a 
cross.     Weight  10  grains. 

Obv.  HEN N ;  with  8  on  the  breast. 

Rev.  ci VITAS  D ;  with  D  on  the  centre  of  the  cross. 


If  my  reader  will  contrast  the  form  of  the  bust  and  the  crown  on 
this  penny  with  those  on  the  two  preceding  of  Richard  the  Third's, — 
this  of  Henry  narrow  and  high,  those  of  Richard  broad  and  flat, — 
and  fiirther  compare  it  with  the  York  penny  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
engraved  in  Plate  9  of  the  OUa  Podrida,  coin  No.  12,  and  the  Can- 
terbury haJf-groat,  No.  6  of  the  same  Plate,  I  think  its  broad 
distinction  of  type  from  Richard  the  Third's  and  its  concurrence 
with  those  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  will  be  clearly  apparent,  and  I 
feel  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  coined  by  Bishop  Sherwood,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  with  dies  furnished 
for  the  Episcopal  mint  of  Durham,  from  the  Tower  of  London,  by  the 
king's  engravers  there. 

My  inquiries  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  correct  appropriation 
of  this  penny  brought  the  further  question  of  the  appropriation  of 
the  sovereign  type  pennies  of  the  mint  of  Durham,  in  continuation 
and  connection  with  this  early  one  (as  I  consider  it)  of  Henry  the 
Seventh ;  and  as,  after  a  consideration  of  all  the  information  I  have 
been  able  to  procure,  I  have  arrived  at  conclusions,  with  respect  to 
some,  different  from  their  present  appropriation,  I  shall  go  into  some 
details  which  bear  also  strongly  on  the  coin  that  led  me  into  this 
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investigation,  and  it  will  then  be  for  those  who  are  better  qualified 
than  myself  to  decide  on  the  correctness  of  my  judgment,  as  to  when 
the  sovereign-type  pennies  of  Durham  were  coined,  and  by  whom  ? 

80VEKEIGNS. 

Richard  the  Third  began  his  reign  26  June,  1483 ;  was  killed  22 

August,  1485. 
Henry  the  Seventh  began  his  reign  22  August,  1485 ;  died  21  April, 

1509. 
Henry  the  Eighth  began  his  reign  22  April,  1509 ;  died  28  January, 

1547. 

BISHOPS  OF  DURHAM. 

John  Sherwood  received  the  temporalities  6  August,  1483 ;  died 
12  January,  1494. 

Richard  Fox  received  the  temporalities  8  September,  1494 ;  trans- 
lated to  Winchester  1502. 

William  Sever  received  the  temporalities  15  October,  1502 ;  died 
1505. 

Sede  vacante*  until  1507. 

Christopher  Bainbridge  received  the  temporalities  17  November, 
1507;  translated  to  York  1508. 

Thomas  Ruthall  received  the  temporalities  3  July,  1509;  died 
4  February,  1522. 

Thomas  Wolsey  received  the  temporalities  30  April,  1523 ;  gave  it 
up  1529. 

Sede  vacante ;  the  revenues  paid  to  Anne  Boleyn. 

Cuthbert  Tunstall  received  the  temporalities  25  March,  1530. 

Noble,  in  his  History  of  the  Episcopal  Mint  of  Durham,  at  p.  87, 
gives  from  the  original,  in  the  Tower,  an  application  of  Bishop 
Sherwood  to    Richard  the  Third,  dated  12  Dec.  second  year  of 

*  Report  of  the  Ancient  Treasures  of  the  Exchequer,  hy  William  Henry  Black,  Esq« 
AssiBtant  Keeper  of  Public  Records. — No.  1,  Ancient  Seals. — **S.  Henrici  Dei  Gratia 
Regis  Angl.  et  Franc  et  Domini  Hibem.  pro  episcopatu  Dunolm.  sede  vacante.**  This 
seal,  observes  Mr.  Black,  must  have  been  made  for  Henry  VII.,  because  the  only  vacancies 
of  the  see  of  Durham  which  occurred  in  a  Henry's  reign  were  after  John  Sherwood's 
death  in  1492,  for  two  years;  and  after  William  Sever *8  death  in  1505,  for  two  years. — 
Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  July  1845,  p.  129. 
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the  king's  reign  (1484),  that  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  Exche- 
quer should  give  him  three  new  standards  and  nine  new  trussels 
(obverse  and  reverse  dies  for  coining),  in  lieu  of  an  equal  number  of 
broken  ones;  and  a  writ  from  the  king  follows  ordering  the  new 
dies  to  be  delivered  to  the  bishop.  As  the  bishop  was  then  one  year 
and  four  months  in  possession  of  the  see,  we  may  presume  this  was 
not  his  first  application  for  dies.  At  all  events  we  know  that 
Richard  the  Third's  engravers  of  the  mint  at  London  supplied 
Bishop  Sherwood's  mint  with  dies,  and  we  can  have  no  doubt  but 
that  Nos.  12  and  13  of  this  Plate  28  were  coined  from  dies  so  pro- 
cured from  the  Crown  by  this  prelate. 

Of  course,  when  the  usurper  Henry  dethroned  his  "brother  chip" 
the  usurper  Richard,  the  mint  of  Durham  would,  for  its  own  safety, 
apply  for  standards  and  trussels  of  the  reigning  (if  not  lawful)  sove- 
reign, and  the  coin  under  our  consideration.  No.  14,  Plate  28  of  this 
work,  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect, — the  mint-mark  changed, 
and  the  style  of  the  bust  and  crown  similar  to  those  of  the  new 
coinages  of  the  other  mints,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  and 
retaining  the  letter  s  on  the  breast  as  the  designation  of  Bishop 
Sherwood  ;  and  that  he  continued  to  coin  these  pennies  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  (of  which  I  have  obtained  a  second  specimen,  in  very 
poor  preservation,  while  engaged  in  this  inquiry),  from  1485  until 
1489. 

In  the  Chancery  of  Durham  there  remains  an  indenture  of  Bishop 
Sherwood,  dated  in  that  city  20th  Sept  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Seventh  (1489),  by  which  the  prelate  makes  a  grant  of 
his  mint  of  Durham  to  George  Strayll  for  three  years,  to  coin 
pennies  only.  We  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  Strayll,  having  got  a 
lease  of  the  mint  of  Durham,  went  to  work  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 
the  question  follows.  What  was  the  type  of  his  coins  ? 

I  was  in  hopes  that  an  inspection  of  this  indenture,  as  of  also  the 
indenture  of  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Durham,  dated  20th  January, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh  (1495),  and  likewise  remain- 
ing in  the  Chancery  of  Durham,  appointing  William  Richerdson, 
during  pleasure,  master  and  worker  of  his  mint,  in  both  instances 
might  have  decided  the  doubt  by  having  representations  of  the 
intended  coinages  in  their  margins  or  appended  to  the  indentures,  as 
they  are  sometimes  met  with.     In  addition  to  many  previous  obliga- 
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tions  conferred  on  me,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  had  the  goodness 
to  exert  his  influence  with  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  in  con- 
sequence both  indentures  were  examined  by  the  Rev.  James  Raine ; 
but,  unfortunately,  neither  of  them  aflbrd  any  information  as  to  the 
types  or  inscriptions  of  either  Sherwood's  or  Fox's  coinages.     I  am, 
however,  equally  indebted  to  all  the  noble,  right  reverend,   and 
reverend  personages,  and  return  to  each  my  grateful  acknowledgments. 
Ruding  (voL  ii.  p.  57)  informs  us  that  Henry  the  Seventh  on  the 
28th  October,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  (1489),  issued  a  commis- 
sion to  Giles  Lord  Daubenv  and  Bartholomew  Rede,  masters  and 
workers  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London,  to  make  a  new  money 
of  gold  according  to  the  print  and  form  of  a  piece  of  lead  annexed  to 
the  letters  patent ;  the  coin  to  be  called  the  sovereign,  and  to  be 
current  for  twenty  shiUings  sterling.     This  indenture  being  only  a 
month  subsequent  to  Bishop  Sherwood's  to  Strayll,  and  as  business 
and  persons  did  not  then  travel  at  our  present  railway  speed,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  coinage  of  sovereign  pounds  and  sovereign  pennies 
was  contemporaneous.     Although  the  indenture  for  coining  gold 
sovereigns  was  not  signed  till  October,  yet  the  dies  for  the  intended 
coin  must  have  been  previously  engraved,  as  an  impression  of  it  in 
lead  is  attached  to  the  deed.     And  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
the  type  of  the  gold  was  immediately  copied  on  the  silver,  than  at  an 
interval  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  the  change  being  generally 
placed  in  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
reign.     And,  independent  of  what  I  consider  the  conclusive  evidence 
from  some  of  the  Durham  pennies  themselves,  that  they  must  have 
been  coined  by  Sherwood  and  Fox,  I  would  ask.  Where  are  the 
pennies  of  the  arched-crown  type?    I  am  not  aware  of  any,  except 
those  of  Canterbury,  and  these  are  very  rare.     Yet  at  this  period, 
when  money  represented  so  much  more  value  than  it  does  at  present, 
the  smaller  denominations  of  coin  were  those  in  most  general  request 
with  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  the  lower  classes ;  and  it  seems 
very  improbable  that  an  extensive  coinage  of  pennies  should  not 
have  taken  place  for  eighteen  years  of  this  reign.     Yet,  unless  we 
place  the  adoption  of  the  sovereign  type  in  1489  instead  of  1503  or 
1504,  what  has  become  of  them?  for  we  must  believe  pennies  were 
coined.     The  sovereign-tjrpe  pennies  of  Durham,  London,  and  York, 
which  are  fairly  to  be  ascribed  to  Henry  the  Seventh,  are  common, 
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and  it  seems  against  common  sense  to  suppose  that  very  few  pennies 
were  issued  for  eighteen  years,  and  that  then  for  the  next  six  years, 
to  which  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign  only  extended  (1503  to  1509), 
so  many  as  to  hand  them  down  to  us  in  the  abundance  we  see  them. 
So  much  for  the  rational  probabilities  of  the  matter.  Let  us  now 
refer  to  the  coins  themselves  and  see  what  evidence  they  afford. 

I  have  pennies  of  the  sovereign  type  which  have  by  the  sides  of 
the  shield,  except  in  one  instance  (t  d),  where  they  are  over  it,  these 
letters  :* 

DS — BD — DB — TD — DW — TW — CD. 

And  one  without  any  letters,  but  otherwise  resembling  in  type, 
inscription,  and  mint-mark,  the  two  last 

Noble  mentions  three  other  pennies,  one  with  the  letters  i  s, 
another  having  D  w  without  the  cardinal's  hat,  and  a  third  without 
any  letters,  but  with  the  episcopal  crook  behind  the  king's  chair, 
though  not  on  the  reverse ;  see  Noble,  p.  61. 

I  have  made  every  possible  inquiry  respecting  these  three  varieties, 
but  unsuccessftdly.  They  are  not  in  the  Bodleian,  nor  with  Mr. 
Bergne,  Mr.  Cuffe,  Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  Rev.  Mr.  Sheppard,  nor  Mr. 
Wigan.  I  think  it  likely  that  the  is  is  an  imperfectly  struck  or 
worn  specimen  of  ds.  The  obverse  is  not  given,  but  it  has  the 
crosier  on  the  reverse,  as  we  see  it  on  some  pennies  with  d  s.  DW 
without  the  hat  is  probably  also  an  imperfect  coin,  and  at  all  events 
is  Wolsey's,  having  the  star  mint-mark.  When  the  third  turns  up 
its  appropriation  may  be  considered. 

The  pennies  with  D  s  f  I  consider  were  coined  under  Bishop  Sher- 
wood's lease  of  his  mint  to  Strayll,  by  which  the  latter  not  only  gave 
security  to  bear  the  prelate  harmless,  but  also  to  pay  him  three 
hundred  pounds,  "  at  the  Feste  of  Seynt  Martyn  in  winter " 
(November  1 1th);  that  is,  within  two  months  from  obtaining  the 
lease  of  the  mint.  I  need  scarcely  remark  that,  looking  to  the  value 
of  money  then,  this  was  a  very  heavy  rent,  being  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  and  paid  in  advance ;  so  that  we  may  be  sure  Strayll  worked 


*  In  the  Bodleian  Collection,  Oxford,  there  is  an  unpublished  penny  of  Bishop  Buthal's, 
with  these  initials,  as  on  the  other  pennies,  below  the  horizontal  bar  of  the  cross;  mint-mark 
imperfect,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  stamp  of  a  fleur-de-lis,  which  is  the  mint-mark  on  the 
other  pennies. 

f  Mr.  Cuff  has  these  d  s  pennies  with  and  without  the  crosier. 
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the  mint  to  its  uttermost  for  the  three  years  at  all  events,  and  he  may 
have  occupied  it  longer. 

We  have  seen  that  Bishop  Sherwood's  previous  coinages  of  Richard 
the  Third  and  Henry  the  Seventh  bore  his  initial  8,  and  it  was  very 
natural  that  the  same  distinction  should  be  continued ;  but  the  figure 
of  the  sovereign  seated  not  admitting  it  on  the  obverse,  the  initial  of 
the  see  was  added  to  form  a  balance  on  the  two  sides  of  the  shield  on 
the  reverse.  The  letter  s  could  only  apply  to  Sherwood  or  Sever. 
We  have  no  evidence  tliat  the  latter  coined  at  all,  while  we  cannot 
have  a  doubt  as  to  the  activity  of  Sherwood's  mint ;  and,  all  these 
circumstances  considered,  there  seems  to  me  every  reason  to  assign 
the  D  s  pennies  to  Bishop  Sherwood. 

The  pennies  with  R  D  and  D  R  are  all  distinguished  by  a  mitre 
over  the  shield  on  the  reverse,  which  I  think  proves  that  they  were 
coined  by  the  same  prelate,  the  engravers  transposing  the  letters. 
Bishop  Fox  held  the  see  more  than  seven  years,  and  in  four  months 
after  he  obtained  the  temporalities  he  set  Richerdson  to  work  in  his 
mint  If  he  did  not  coin  sovereign-type  pennies,  what  was  their 
type,  and  where  are  they?  The  letter  R  can  only  apply  to  his 
Christian  name  Richard,  or  Ruthall's  surname ;  but  we  have  in  the 
pennies  with  T  D  over  the  shield  *  the  undoubted  coins  of  Ruthall, 
with  the  fleur-de-lis  as  a  mint^mark.  Richerdson  covenants  with 
Fox  that  the  money  he  coined  should  have  ^'  a  prevy  marke,  so  that 
it  may  be  evydently  knowen  ;*'  and  the  mitre  is  "  evydently "  the 
distinction  on  the  pennies  with  R  d  and  d  r.  The  pennies  with  x  D 
we  may  feel  assured  are  those  of  Ruthall.  Wolsey  was  created  a 
Cardinal  in  1515,  and  did  not  become  Bishop  of  Durham  until  1523 ; 
we  may  therefore  feel  assured  that  all  his  Durham  as  well  as  his 
York  coinage,  which  commenced  in  1514,  would  exhibit  the  cardinal's 
hat  Those  with  D  w  and  x  w,  both  having  the  cardinal*s  hat  below 
the  shield  on  the  reverse,  must  be  assigned  to  Wolsey.  Each  have 
a  star  as  mint-mark ;  but  the  former  reads  on  the  obverse^  henric 
Di.  GRA.  REX  ANGL.,  while  the  latter  reads  H.  D.  6.  ROSA  SIE  8PIA« 

The  same  inscription  and  mint-mark  are  on  the  pennies  with  the 
letters  c  D,  the  coinage  of  Cuthbert  Tunstall. 

We  have  one  more  penny  to  appropriate,  whose  type,  inscription, 

*  Since  this  was  written  I  obtained  information  of  the  Bodleian  variety. 
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and  mint-marks  are  the  same  as  Wolsey's  and  Tunstall^s^  but  without 
the  cardinal's  hat  or  any  letters.  These  I  am  satisfied  were  coined 
while  the  see  was  vacant,  between  Wolsey's  resigning  Durham  for 
Winchester  and  Tunstall^s  appointment,  when  (Noble  states,  p.  68) 
Anne  Boleyn  received  the  profits  of  the  bishopric ;  and  as  the  profits 
of  the  mint  are  described  (at  p.  70)  to  have  been  very  great 
while  Wolsey  held  the  see,  of  course  this  source  of  revenue  would 
not  be  neglected,  when  revenue  could  be  the  only  consideration, 
by  the  person  to  whom  the  profits  of  the  see  were  allocated  by 
Henry  the  Eighth.  We  may  therefore  feel  assured  that  the  mint 
of  Durham  continued  to  coin,  and  these  pennies  precisely  answer 
what  might  be  expected,  being  exactly  the  same  as  Wolsey's, 
omitting  his  name  and  dignity ;  and  they  are  again  copied  by  Tun- 
stall,  with  the  addition  of  initials,  to  distinguish  his  coinage  from 
those  of  his  predecessors. 

Being  on  the  Durham  mint,  I  may  notice  some  pennies  I  have  of 
the  Edwards,  First,  Second,  and  Third. 

One,  with  a  very  large  crown  and  bust,  the  shoulders  of  which  are 
unclothed,  nearly  filling  the  space  within  the  circle,  has  the  cross 
pat^  mint-mark,  inscription  in  large  letters. 

Obv.   EDW.  E.  ANGL.  DNS.  HYB. 
Rev.   CIVITAS   DUNELM. 

The  N  on  the  reverse  is  not  the  Roman,  but  English;  on  the 
obverse  the  N  is  Roman.  From  the  wording  of  the  inscription  on 
the  obverse  we  should  assign  this  coin  to  Edward  the  First ;  but 
from  the  size  of  the  bust  and  its  want  of  drapery,  the  English  N, 
and  the  mint  being  spelt  Dunelm,  instead  of  Dureme,  I  believe  it 
was  coined  by  Edward  the  Third. 

Another,  mint-mark  cross  pat^e. 

Obv.   EDWABD  R.  ANGL.  DNS.  HYB. 
Rev.   CIVITAS  DUREME. 

This  would  seem  to  be  from  the  king's  mint,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  I  have  met  of  Edward  the  Second  which  had  not  a  bishop's  mint- 
mark.  We  meet  those  of  Edward  the  First  (Edw.  R.  &c.)  with  the 
cross  patee,  with  large  and  small  letters. 

Bishop  Kellow's  pennies  of  Edward  the  Second  are  distinguished 
by  having  on  the  reverse  a  crosier  turned  to  its  right;  and  Bishop 
Hatfield's  of  Edward  the  Third  by  having  the  crosier  turned  to  its 
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left.  But  I  have  a  penny  of  Edward  the  Third's  on  the  reverse  of 
which  the  crosier  is  turned  to  its  right,  exactly  the  same  as  Bishop 
Kellow's.     Mint-mark,  a  cross. 

Obv.  EDWAJBDUS  REX  A.  (the  rost  not  struck  up.) 

Rev.    CIVITAS  DUNOLME. 

The  N  being  English. 

Other  pennies  that  I  have  of  Edward  the  Third  read:  Crown 
mint-mark,  dureme  ;  Cross  mint-mark,  dureme,  dunelmie  ;  and 
one,  with  a  cross  on  the  breast,  dunolm. 

I  have  two  pennies  of  the  York  mint  whose  inscriptions  read  as 
Edward  the  First's. 

Obv.    EDW.  R.  ANGL.  DNS.  HYB. 
Rev.   CIVITAS  EBORACI  ; 

with  an  indented  quatrefoil,  with  a  pellet  in  its  centre  (on  the  cross 
that  reaches  across  the  coin).  The  necks  and  shoulders  being  un- 
clothed induces  me  to  consider  these  coins  as  Edward  the  Third's ; 
though  I  have  an  undoubted  Edward  the  First's,  with  a  dose  cross 
quatrefoil  on  the  breast,  and  the  reverse  has  an  open  indented  cross 
quatrefoil  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  the  coin. 

I  have  four  London  pennies  of  Edward  the  First,  with  peculiar- 
ities I  have  not  seen  remarked.  On  the  two  first  the  letters  are 
large,  on  the  two  last  rather  smaller ;  and  the  bust  and  crown  of  the 
third  resembles  those  of  the  penny,  with  "Edw:  Rea;*^  the  crown 
having  three  strawberry  leaves  and  two  pearls,  instead  of  five  straw- 
berry leaves.  No.  1  has  a  single  stud,  and  No.  2  three  studs,  on  the 
breast;  No.  3  has  an  annulet ;  and  No.  4  an  open  rose  on  the  breast. 

ViP  Kyngeston"  is  not  in  the  Tutbury  or   Wyke   catalogues. 

viLL  SCEI  DMU  NDi,"  letters  large  without  a  brooch.  "  vila  scie 
DMU  NDI,"  letters  small     "  vil'  nov  cas  tri,"  letters  small. 
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COINS  ENGRAVED  FOR  RICHARD  SAINTHILL^S  OLLA  PODRIDA, 
WITH  THEIR  WEIGHTS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Plate  24. — Irish  Coins  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  Henry  the  Seventh,  and 

Henry  the  Eighth. 


No. 

Grs 

* 

No. 

Qn. 

1 

•         • 

30 

Dr.  Smith 

6       . 

.    27 

Royal  Irish" 

2 

.        • 

31 

R.  SainthiU 

Academy 

3 

.        • 

29 

Eoyal  Irish 

7 

.     30 

R.  Samthm 

Academy 

8      . 

.    28 

Ditto 

4 

•        « 

27 

Ditto 

9       . 

.    28* 

Mr.  Camithers 

5 

*         . 

29 
Plate 

Dr.  Smith 

RD  THE  FoUI 

25. — ^Irish  Coins 

OF  Edwa 

ITH. 

No. 

Grs. 

No. 

Gra. 

1 

CSopper 

lOi 

Dean  Butler 

8         . 

7 

Dr.  Smith 

2 

Brass 

4f 

Mr.  Brinkley 

9      . 

.    42 

R.  SainthiU 

3  Plated 

8i 

Dean  Butler 

10       . 

.      5 

De^n  Butler 

4 

• 

46i 

Ditto 

11     . 

.     42 

Dr.  Smith 

5 

•         • 

H 

Rev.  J.  W. 

12       . 

.      8 

Dean  Butler 

Martin  . 

13       . 

.     17i 

Dr.  Smith 

6 

.         . 

23i 

Dean  Butler 

14       . 

.      5 

Dean  Butler 

7 

•         • 

44 
P 

Dr.  Smith 

[•  Exeter. 

liATE  26. — Coins 

struck  Al 

No. 

Grs. 

No. 

G«. 

1 

•         • 

m 

R.  SainthiU 

7      . 

.     18 

Stockholm  Mu- 

2 

•         • 

Do. 

Mr.  CiifF 

seum  (Copen- 

3 

•         • 

Do. 

Stockholm  Mu- 

hagen ?) 

seum  (Copen- 

8      . 

.    Do. 

Ditto 

hagen  ?) 

9      . 

.    Do. 

Ditto 

4 

.         • 

27 

Sir  M.L.  Chap- 

10     . 

.    Do. 

Ditto 

man,  Bt. 

11       . 

.     Do. 

Ditto 

5 

•         • 

17 

R.  SainthiU 

12       . 

.     19i 

R.  SainthiU 

6 

•         . 

18 
P 

Ditto 

13  . 

14  . 

.     19 
.     21* 

r  Exeter. 

Ditto 
Ditto 

^late  27. — Coins 

struck  A1 

No. 

Grs. 

No. 

Gpb. 

1 

22 

R.  SainthiU 

6      • 

•     18 

R.  SainthUI 

2 

26 

Ditto 

7       . 

.     20 

Ditto 

3 

19 

Ditto 

8       . 

.     Do. 

Mr.  Rashleigh 

4 

17 

Ditto 

9       . 

.     22i 

Ditto 

5 

Do. 

Ditto 

10      . 

.     22 

Ditto 
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Plate  28. — Miscellaneous  Coins. 


No. 
1 

2       , 
3 

Gra. 
.      22 

.     20 
.     Do. 

Mr.  Berghe 
Major  Moore 
Mr.  Walker 

No. 

8  . 

9  . 
10       . 

4.      , 

.     11 

R.  SamthiU 

11       . 

5 

.      8 

Ditto 

12       . 

6 

.     65 

Ditto 

13       . 

7 

.        .    41i 

Ditto 

14 

Grs. 

22 

R.  Sainthill 

23 

Ditto 

8i 

Ditto 

151 

Ditto 

9 

Ditto 

8 

Ditto 

9 

Ditto 

Plate  29. — Miscellaneous  Coins. 


No. 

1 
2 

3 


4 
5 
6 


Gra. 

No. 

Grs. 

19 

R.  Sainthill 

7 

.      19 

R.  Sainthill 

20 

Ditto 

8 

.       .      18 

Ditto 

Do. 

From  B.  E. 

9       , 

.      8i 

Ditto 

Hildebrand's 

10 

.     48 

Ditto 

Essay 

11 

.     21| 

Ditto 

20 

R.  Sainthill 

12       . 

.     12 

Mr.  Lindsay 

21 

Ditto 

13       . 

.     Ill 

R.  Sainthill 

201 

Ditto 

14 

.     10 

Ditto 

VOL.  If. 
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COINAGES  OF  HENRY  THE  SECOND. 

From  the  Annals  of  Roger  de  Hoveden  ;  translated  bt  Henry  T.  Rilet, 

Esq.  B.A. — London,  Bohn,  1853. 

Page  252. — "In  the  year  of  grace  1149,  being  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  Henry  Duke  of  Normandy  came 
into  England  with  a  great  army,  on  which  many  castles  were  surren- 
dered to  him,  and  a  great  number  of  towns.  He  also  coined  new 
moneT/y  which  they  called  'the  Duke's  money;'  and  not  himself 
only,  but  all  the  influential  men,  both  bishops,  as  well  as  earls  and 
barons,  coined  their  own  money.  But  from  the  time  when  the  Duke 
came  over  he  rendered  null  the  coin  of  most  of  them." 

If  it  can  be  ascertained  what  towns  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  at  this  time,  and  if  there  are  coins  of  these  towns 
inscribed  on  the  obverse  with  only  "  Henricus,"  such  coins,  at  present 
appropriated  to  Henry  the  First,  may  be  "  the  Duke's  money." 

Page  255. — "In  the  year  of  grace  1156,  being  the  second  year 
of  the  reign  of  Henry,  son  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  the  said  King 
returned  from  Normandy  to  England,  and  caused  nearly  all  the 
castles  which  had  been  erected  in  England  in  the  time  of  King 
Stephen  to  be  demolished,  and  issued  a  new  coinage^  which  was  the 
only  one  received  and  current  throughout  the  realm." 

This  coinage  is  probably  one  of  those  attributed  to  Henry  the 
First,  with  a  type  similar  to  one  of  Stephen's.  An  attentive  con- 
sideration of  types  and  workmanship  will  generally  enable  a  numis- 
matist to  connect  the  early  and  later  coinages  of  many  Saxon  and 
Norman  kings  with  those  of  their  predecessors  and  successors. 

Page  531,  a.d.  1180. — "In  the  same  year  Henry  King  of  Eng- 
land, the  father,  made  a  new  coinage  in  England,  and  fined  the 
moneyers  for  the  baseness  of  the  old  coinage." 

It  will  be  remarked  that,  besides  being  "a  new  coinage,"  pro- 
bably as  to  t\  pe,  it  was  to  remedy  and  supersede  the  existing  bad  and 
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base  coinage ;  circumstances  which  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that 
the  Tealby  hoard,  assigned  by  Mr.  Combe  to  Henry  the  Second,  is 
the  coinage  mentioned  by  Hoveden  under  a.d.  1180. 

Mr.  Combe  says,  "it  is  deserving  of  attention  that  the  weights 
of  them,  though  apparently  regulated  by  a  pair  of  sheers,  were 
adjusted  with  extraordinary  accuracy;  so  that  5,127  weighed 
19lbs.  6  oz.  5  dwts. ;  only  14dwts.  18  grains  less  than  the  proper 
weight,  which  divided  amongst  the  whole  number  makes  each  coin 
deficient  no  more  than  about  y^  of  a  grain." — Archceologia,  vol.  18, 
p.  6. 

The  extraordinary  precision  and  accuracy  of  the  weights  of  the 
Tealby  hoards  and  the  goodness  of  the  silver,  are  all  in  accordance 
with  a  coinage  which  was  a  reform  of  the  national  currency ;  and, 
certainly,  no  such  accuracy  of  weight  attaches  to  the  best  pre- 
served specimens  of  the  short-cross  pennies  of  Henry  the  Third  that 
I  have  met  witL 
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INDENTURE  OF  THE  NINTH  YEAR  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY 
THE  FIFTH  FOR  COINING  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MONEYS 
AT  LONDON  AND  CALAIS : 

AND  INDORSEMENT  OF  THE  SAME,  IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OP  HENRY 
THE  SIXTH,  EXTENDING  ITS  POWERS  TO  THE  MINTS  OF  YORK 
AND  BRISTOL. 

Among  the  few  tangled  skeins  in  English  numismatics  are  the 
coins  struck  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth. 
We  have  indeed  some  coins  which  we  can  certainly  appropriate  to 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  more  that  are  unquestionably  Henry  the 
Sixth's ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  as  yet  any  clue  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  enables  us  to  lay  a  finger  on  an  English  coin,  and  say 
authoritatively  "  this  belongs  to  Henry  the  FiftL**  It  has  struck  me 
that  our  only  chance  of  ever  clearing  up  the  uncertainty  at  present 
hanging  over  the  great  bulk  of  the  coins  struck  by  these  three 
sovereigns,  is  by  very  carefully  examining  aU  the  indentures  and 
other  records  relating  to  the  coinage  of  England  that  are  in  existence 
of  their  reigns,  say  from  the  deposition  of  Richard  the  Second,  29 
September,  1399,  to  the  dethronement  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  March 
4,  1461,  and  there  may  possibly  be  particulars  respecting  their 
types,  inscriptions,  or  mint-marks,  which  would  so  particularise  a 
coin  as  to  decide  the  reign  in  which  it  was  struck.  Now  this  proof 
might  be  obtained  directly,  as  when  the  coin  was  ordered  to  be  so 
and  so ;  or,  indirectly,  as  when  it  was  determined  that  it  was  not  to 
be  so  and  so,  as  in  a  preceding  and  referred-to  indenture.  Again, 
the  coin  now  ordained  and  covenanted  to  be  made  might  be  "  de- 
picted in  the  margent,"  as  we  see  it  on  the  indenture  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  A.D.  1483,  published  in  this  volume. 

I  therefore  carefully  looked  through  Ducarel  and  Ruding,  and 
noted  such  rolls  in  the  Tower  referred  to  by  them  as  seemed  to 
afford  any  chance  of  assisting  such  an  inquiry.  But  what  can  a  poor 
pilgarlick,  fixed  like  a  limpet  to  its  rock,  efiect  at  this  distance  from 
the^repositories  of  the  indentures?    A  friend  (Major  Moore  of  the 
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54th  Regt),  who  was  visiting  London,  very  kindly  took  over  my 
list;  but,  unfortunately  for  me,  an  order  from  the  Horse  Guards 
allowed  liis  good-nature  little  time  for  its  exercise,  and  as  far  as  his 
search  extended  it  was  unavailing.  One  of  the  unexamined  inden- 
tures I  thought  worth  risking  the  expense  of  transcription;  but, 
though  it  proved  to  be  both  curious  and  interestmg,  yet  strange  to 
say,  while  it  authorises  and  contracts  for  the  coining  of  three  gold 
and  five  silver  pieces  of  money,  it  does  not  say  one  word  as  to  their 
types  or  inscriptions.  Now  it  strikes  me  that  these  omissions  could 
only  arise  from  there  having  been  a  previous  indenture  in  which 
both  types  and  inscriptions  had  been  fully  arranged  and  described : 
and  I  call  the  attention  of  English,  and  more  particularly  of  London, 
numismatists  to  this  subject,  who  have  all  the  information  that  exists 
within  their  reach,  free  and  easy  of  access,  and  I  trust  the  import- 
ance of  clearing  up  our  want  of  information  will  induce  them  to 
devote  a  portion  of  their  spare  time  to  the  examination  of  all  these 
indentures  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth ;  while  for  the 
information  of  poor  starving  provincials,  like  myself,  to  whom  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  tables  of  London,  ^^  thou  London  I^'  are  a 
feast,  I  print  the  indenture  I  had  transcribed,  much  and  grievously 
as  it  has  disappointed  my  hopes  and  expectations. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  indorsement,  of  the  first  year  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  extends  the  coinage  under  this  indenture  to  the 
mints  of  York  and  Bristol.  Even  the  limited  examination  of  the 
uncertain  coins  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth,  which  a  pro- 
vincial cabinet  affords,  displays  a  great  variety  of  mint-marks  and 
ornamental  stops  between  the  words,  which  are  likely  to  be  specified 
in  an  indenture  previous  to  their  being  first  used  at  a  mint.  There 
is  one  rather  remarkable  groat  of  the  London  mint,  mint-mark  a 
cross-fieurie  or  trefoiled,  with  three  acorns  and  an  open  lozenge  as 
stops  on  the  obverse ;  and  with  an  open  lozenge,  acorns,  and  small 
crosses  as  stops  on  the  reverse.  I  can  imagine  the  acorns  to  have 
been  adopted  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  as  complimentary  to  and 
commemorative  of  "The  Hearts  of  Oak"  of  that  memorable  day. 
Another  London  groat,  mint-mark  a  pierced  or  open  cross,  has  on 
the  reverse  as  stops,  an  open  lozenge,  cinquefoils,  and  small  crosses. 
Quite  in  contrast  with  these  is  a  groat  [)ublished  by  Mr.  Hawkins  in 
his  "  Silver  Coins  of  England,"  Plato  25,  No.  329.     It  has  not  a 
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mint-mark  or  any  of  the  ornaments  specified  in  the  preceding  coins, 
on  its  reverse ;  which  brings  its  appearance  on  that  side  so  near  to 
those  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  that  I  think  it  very  probable  that  it  was 
one  of  the  latest  of  the  heavy  or  60-grains  groats  coined  by  Henry 
the  Sixth,  which  would  be  about  a.d.  1460. 


Among  the  Records  in  the  custody  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
pursuant  to  Stat  1  and  2  Vict  c.  94,  and  preserved  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  to  wit,  Miscellaneous  Roll  No.  64,  it  is  thus  contained : 

Ceste  endentur  faite  pentf  nre  S>^  le  Roy  Dengle?re  dune  part  et 
Bartholomewe  Goldebeter  citein  de  Loundres  dautr  parte  tesmoigne 
q  nre  dit  S'  le  Roy  ad  ordeigne  fait  %  estable  le  dit  Bartholomewe 
Meistre  *?  oeveur  de  se}  monoyes  dor  *?  dargent  en  la  Tour  de  Loun- 
dres *?  en  la  ville  de  Galeys  le  quele  Bartholomewe  ad  empris  devant 
le  Conseitt  nre  le  Roy  de  faire  mesmes  le}  moneys  s*"  le  pil  J  forme 
qensuyt,  Cest  assavoir  de  faire  trois  man^s  de  monOys  dor,  un  currant 
le  piece  p'  vj.  S.  viij.  d.  des?ling  q  serra  appelle  noble  dor  ?  sront  L. 
tiele  pieces  en  la  livre  de  poys  de  la  Tour  avauntdite  J  de  bon  allai^ 
et  un  autre  money  dor  poisant  la  moite  de  la  money  Sdit  currant  la 
piece  p*"  xl.  d.  des^ling,  *?  *3ront  C.  tiels  pieces  en  la  livre  de  poys  de 
la  Tour  Sdite  de  mesme  allaie,  ?  un  autre  money  dor  poisant  le 
quatre  ptie  de  la  priiS  money  currant  la  piece  p^  xx.  d.  esSling,  J 
sront  CC.  tielx  pieces  en  la  livr  de  poys  de  mesme  la  Tour  *?  de 
mesme  allaie.  Et  ?ront  le)  dit3  moneys  dor  de  xxiij.  carrat)  troys 
grains  ?  dimy  dor  fyn  1  vaudray  ctlun  livr  del  ditz  money  dor  xvj.  tL 
xiij.  5.  iiij.  d.  d6s?ling.  Et  a9a  iire  dit  S*^  le  Roy  de  chun  livre  de 
poys  des  dit)  moneys  issint  fai)  iij.  5.  vj.  d.  p  noumbr  %  le  Meistr  ava 
p^  son  oevaigne  gast  dor  amennysment  du  poys  p'  ses  despenses  ?  tout) 
autres  man^  de)  costages  sauves  les  gages  du  gardein  ^  autres  minis- 
tres  le  Roy  de  la  plate  de  cfeun  livre  de  pois  des  dit)  moneys  xviij.  d. 
p  noumbr  *2  sra  ent  paie  pmi  les  mayns  de  la  dit  Gardein.  Et  issint 
dem'a  a  rachant  de  chun  livre  dor  de  poys  q  il  met?a  en  la  dite  Tour 
accordant  a  la  standard  du  noble  xvj.  tL  viij.  S.  iiij.  d.  p  noumbr.  Et 
p  cause  q  la  dite  money  dor  ne  purra  continuelment  estre  faite  ac- 
cordant en  tout  a  son  droit  astandard  mes  p  aventur  au  defaute  del 
meistre  ou  de)  oevenrs  el  sra   trove  a  la  foys  trop  fort  ou  trop 
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fieble  p  plnis  on  moins  en  poys  ou  en  aUaie  oa  en  lune  %  lautre 
si  voet  fire  S'  le  Roy  q  qu*nt  le  dit  monoy  dor  soit  trove  a  la 
assay  dev^nt  la  deliPance  trop  fort  oa  trop  fieble  tant  soulement 
en  poys  od  tant  soulement  en  allaye  ou  en  lune  "t  lautre  come 
desuis  est  dit  p  la  xvj°*«  ptie  dune  carrait  a  la  livre  dor  du  poys 
7  nemye  aultre  quele  xvj"*^  ^tie  ?ra  appelle  remedie  pur  le  meistre 
soit  la  dite  monoy  deliPe  pur  bon  qu^nt  tiel  defaut  cherra  casuel- 
ment  %  aultrement  noun,  mes  si  defaute  soit  trove  en  mesme  la 
monoye  en  allaie  ou  en  poys  ou  en  lune  ou  en  lautre  outre  le  xvj"*® 
ptie  dune  carrait  q  est  appelle  remedie  come  desuis  est  dit  adonqs 
cesse  la  deli^ance  %  soit  la  monoy  chalenge  p  lassaiour  du  Roy  ? 
jugge  meyns  q  bon  ?  refoundu  ?  reforge  as  costages  du  dit  meistre 
tanq  el  soit  mysse  a  poynt.     Et  est  assentu  p  ctein  cause  q  le  dit 
Meisix  doit  forger  de  les  moneys  dor  Sditj  cestassavoir  de  ctiun  livre 
dor  du  poys  viij.  nnces  en  nobles  troys  unces  en  demy  nobles  "i  un 
unce  en  sterling  dor,  J  q  cest  ordenance  p  le  dit  Meistre  ne  soit 
chaunge  en  nuH  poynt  de  fidre  pluis  dune  sort  *?  meyns  dune  aultre 
del  dit}  moneys  tanq  il  eit  maundement  au  contrairie.     Et  aussint  le 
dit  Meistre  ad  empris  de  fair  v.  man^s  des  moneys  dargent  cestas- 
savoir un  currant  le  piece  pur  iiij.  d.  des^erling  q  ^ra  appelle  un 
grosse  J  entreront  en  la  livre  de  poys  de  la  Tour  %  de  bone  allaie 
iiij^jL.  tielx  pieces.  %  un  autre  monoy  currant  pur  ij.  d.  la  piece  q 
serra  appelle  demy  grosse  H  entreront  en  la  livre  du  poys  de  la  Tour 
Sdite  %  de  mesme  allaie  Ciiij'*.  tielx  pieces.  ^  la  tierj  monoy  currant 
p'  j.d.  la  pece  q  ?ra  appelle  des^ling  du  coyn  de  veitt  esSling  ?  entre- 
ront en  la  livre  du  poys  de  la  Tour  %  de  mesme  allaie  CCClx.  tielx 
pieces,  t  la  quatre  monoy  q  serra  appelle  maille  q  vaudra  la  moyte 
del  esterlyng  %  entreront  en  la  livre  du  poys  de  la  Tour  sus  dite  "2  de 
mesme  allaie  DCCxx.  tielx  pieces.  %  la  quint  monoy  q  sra  appelle 
ferlyng  q  vaudra  la  moite  du  dit  mayle  et  ^ront  M^CCCC.xL  tielx 
pieces  en  la  livre  du  pois  de  la  Tour  suisdite  "2  de  mesme  allaie.     Et 
tout}  le}  sdit}  moneys  dargent  issint  fait}  ^ront  del  allaie  del  estan- 
dard  du  veile  esterling  cestassavoir  q  chun  livre  dargent  de  cestes 
moneys  du  poys  tiendra  xj.  unces  If  ij.  d.  desSling  du  poys  dargent 
fyn  H  xviij.  d.  du  poys  allay  chun  denier  contenant  xxiiij.  greins.     Et 
le  Gardein  de  Roy  de  le}  moneys  pndra  devs  lui  de  chun  livre  dar^ 
gent  du  poys  issint  fait  viij.  d.  de  poys  q  ferront  xij.  d.  p  noumbr, 
dount  il  paiera  al  dit  Meistre  p'  son  oevaigne  p'  chun  livre  du  poys 
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coigner  escales  amesnesment  du  poys  a  tout3  auPs  costages  estre  le} 
gages  sdit}  ix.  d.  p  noumbr  %  la  remanant  il  tiendra  en  garde  al  oeps 
le  Roy  *?  issint  demura  devers  le  marchant  du  cflun  livre  dargent  du 
poys  qQ  met?a  en  la  Tour  accordant  a  le  standard  xxix.  S.  p  noumbr. 
£t  p  cause  q  le  dit  monoy  dargent  ne  pra  continuelment  estre  faite 
accordant  a  son  droit  estandard  en  tant  q  a  la  foit}  en  defaute  de 
Meistre  ou  de}  oe^ours  el  purra  estre  faite  trop  fort  ou  trop  fieble  p 
pluis  ou  meyns  en  poys  ou  en  allaie  ou  en  lune  *?  lautre.  Si  voet 
nre  S'*  le  Roy  q  quant  la  dite  monoy  dargent  sur  les  assaies  devnt 
la  delivance  soit  trove  trop  fort  ou  trop  fieble  cestassavoir  tant  soule- 
ment  en  poys  ou  tant  soulement  en  allay  ou  en  lune  J  lautre  ensemble 
p  ij.  d.  de  poys  al  livr  du  poys  et  nemy  oultre  le}  queux  ij.  d.  sront 
appelle3  remedie  pur  le  Meistre  soit  la  dee  monoy  delivee  p^  bon 
qu^nt  tiel  defaut  cherra  casuelment  J  autrement  noun,  me}  si  defaut 
soit  trove  en  mesme  la  monoye  sur  mesme  le}  assaies  en  poys  ou  en 
allaie  ou  en  lune  t  lautre  oultre  le}  deux  deniers  de  poys  al  livre  du 
poys  come  desuis  est  dit,  adonqs  cesse  la  delivance  ?  soit  la  monoye 
chalangie  p  le  dit  assaiour  du  Roy  1!  jugge  mejms  q  bon  *i  as  costages 
de  dit  Meistre  refoundu  %  reforge  tanq  el  soit  mys  au  poynt  Et  est 
assentu  p  ctein}  causes  q  le  dit  Meistre  doit  forger  de  le}  v.  man^s 
de  moneys  dargent  Sdit  cestassavoir  de  cliun  livre  dargent  iiij.  unces 
en  grosse}.  ij.  unces  en  demy  grosse}.  iij.  imces  en  sterlinges  ij.  unces 
en  mayles  %  j.  unce  de  ferlinges.  Et  q  cest  ordeignance  p  le  dit 
Meistre  ne  sra  change  en  null  poynt  affaire  pluis  dune  sort  %  meyns 
dune  aultre  sort  de  dit}  moneys  tanq  il  eit  mandement  au  couture  ? 
le  dit  Gardein  le}  changeo^  assaiour  %  contrerouUour  du  Roi  regar- 
derout  If  s^veieront  le}  dit}  moneys  dor  %  dargent  a  tout}  temps 
come  a  lour  offices  appent  Et  a^s  ceo  q  le}  dit}  moneys  dor  H 
dargent  sront  coign}  assaie}  "2  prove}  pur  bons  en  man^e  come  desuis 
est  dit  av^nt  ascim  deliv^ance  soit  de  toute  la  some  entiere  un  prise 
dor  ?  dargent  sagement  fait  p^  mettre  en  un  boyst  dont  ley 
assaies  a  Westm  sront  faites  cestassavoir  de  chun  x.  livres  dor  p 
poys  la  value  dun  noble  dor  issint  qil  enpreigne  sibn  del  nobles  demy 
nobles  come  des  ferlinges  p  ouels  porcions  al  afferant  solonc  ceo  q  la 
some  entier  dont  la  prise  sra  faite  amontera  et  aussi  soit  prise  de 
chun  C.  livres  dargent  du  poys  ij.  8.  p  accompt  le}  queux  deux  sould} 
soient  prise}  en  grosse}  demy  grosse}  en  es?linges  en  mayles  ?  en  fer- 
linges p  ouelx  porcions  al  afferant  solonc  ceo  q  lentier  some  dargent 
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dont  la  prise  serra  faite  amountenu  £t  q*nt  le}  dit}  prisej  dor  *{ 
dargent  ^ront  fait)  J  mys  en  un  boyst  p'  ent  faire  ley  assaies  a  Westm 
come  desays  est  dit  ils  sront  enseales  de}  seales  da  Gardein  *{  assai- 
onr  t  da  seal  de  le  Meistre  "i  le  dit  boist  serra  ferme  de}  trois  cleves 
dont  on  clyve  demorra  devs  le  gardein^  le  scde  de9s  lassaioor  J  le 
tierce  devs  le  Meistre,  qnele  boist  issint  ferme  sra  mys  en  an  hacche 
p'  savement  garder  ?  sra  onert  clian  trois  moys  an  foit)  dev^t 
ascons  S'^s  da  conseil  q  a  ceo  sront  eslieax  J  en  ^sence  de}  dit}  gar- 
dein assaioor  %  Meistre  ?  illoeqs  sront  assaie}  fait}  des  dit}  moneys 
dor  ?  dargent  trove5  en  le  dee  boist  en  le  plius  jast  maner  qi  len 
verra  estra  faire  p  fiewe  oa  p  toache  oa  p  Ian  %  laatre  al  fyne  q  si 
le}  dit}  moneys  dor  ?  dargent  soient  trove}  %  prove}  bons  t  covena 
bles  selonc  le}  covenant}  av^ntdit}  soit  le  dit  Meistr  qayt  t  excase 
tanq  a  eel  temps  et  de  ceo  ava  il  a  sa  volantee  patent  desoab}  le 
g<^and  seal  specifiant  la  dite  assaie  estre  trove  tiel  come  dev"nt  est  dit 
£t  si  le}  dit}  monoyes  dor  ?  dargent  p  le}  dit}  assaies  q  ^ront  fait}  a 
Westm  soient  trove}  en  poys  oa  en  allaie  oa  en  lane  %  laatre  pluis 
fiebles  q  loar  droit  estandard  p  plais  oa  meyns  tanq  le}  dit}  reme- 
dies %  meny  oatre  soit  cele  defaate  entre  en  recorde  "2  le  Meistre 
charge  p>^  ent  faire  gree  an  Roi  taantost  sar  mesmes  le}  assaies  san} 
antre  delaie  ?  san}  ascan  av^ntage  demander  oa  chalanger  p  coloar 
de}  remedies  de}  dit}  monoys  ordeigne}  pamont  saave}  toat  foit}  en 
cas  q  p  les  assaie}  de  le}  saisdit}  monoys  dor  *{  dargent  paissent 
estre  trove}  a  nail  temps  passant  lestandard  en  boante  en  poys  oa  en 
allaie  oa  en  lane  %  laatre  p  force  des  dit}  remedies  soit  celle  boante 
entre  en  recorde  *i  tien  liea  aa  dit  Meistre  en  la  charge  qil  a?a 
qaaant  ascon  defaate  sra  trove  en  les  dit}  monoys  p  les  assaies  de 
Westffi  saisdit.  £t  si  aveigne  q  le}  av&ntdit}  monoys  dor  oa  dargent 
sar  ascan  des  joastes  assaies  q  sront  fait}  a  Westm  de  la  boyst  en  la 
man^e  av^ntdit  soient  ascan  foit}  trove  en  pois  oa  en  allaie  en  de&at 
passant  le}  remedies  ordeignes  p'  le  Meistre  come  desais  est  dit  en- 
coarge  le  Meistr  envs  le  Roy  forfaitaf  de  vie  'J  de}  chateax.  Et  soit 
le  Meistre  tena}  a  son  pil  demene  affaire  an  prive  signe  en  toat}  les 
monoys  qil  a^a  fait  sibn  dor  come  dargent  issint  q  anltre  foit}  sil 
basoigne  il  parra  conoistre  t  savoir  qaeles  monoys  dor  %  dargent 
entre  aatres  de  mesmes  le}  monoys  soient  de  son  oevaigne  ppr  "2 
qaeles  noan.  Km  q  la  on  dev»nt  ses  hears  cellay  q  taille  le}  ferres 
dor  J  dargent  ad  este  ordeigne  %  depatee  a  celle  oflSce  p  le  dit  Meistre 
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et  a  ses  costages  en  tout}  choses.  Si  voet  fire  S'  le  Roy  q  desore  6 
av^nt  q  cellaj  q  lej  av^ntdit}  ferre}  taillera  soit  mys  t  ordeigne  p  le 
dit  conseQ  %  surement  de  ben  %  loialment  faire  le  dit  office  en  un 
meason  en  la  Tour  a  ceo  ordeigne  H  null:  part  aillours  f  la  survewe 
du  Gardein  en  man^e  come  appent  Et  ^ra  mesme  celluy  Taillour 
de3  ferres  paie  p^  son  travaille  p  les  mayns  du  dit  Gardein  "2  ce  qil 
pndra  ^ra  accorde  dev^t  le  Conseil.  Et  tout}  le}  suisdii^  ferres 
qu^t  il  les  ava  taillee  il  ferra  deliver  en  psence  du  Gardein  p  enden- 
tur  a  cellui  qest  ordeigne  dep  le  Roy  p'  avoir  la  garde  de}  dit}  ferre} 
en  man^  come  appent.  Et  soit  le  Meistre  tenu}  de  resceivir  chun 
man^  dor  H  dargent  apporte  a  la  Tour  en  ^sence  du  Gardein  "{  de 
chaungeo^  solonc  le  vray  valne^  cestassayoir  cbun  pcelle  en  son  degre 
un  a  pluis  un  au^  a  meyns  solonc  la  qualitee.  Et  si  le  Meistre  %  le 
Marchaunt  qapport  son  or  *i  argent  ne  poent  accorder  entr  eux  de  la 
vraye  value  adonqs  les  assaiours  de  Roy  a  ceo  depute}  en  ^sence  du 
garden "%  du  Meistre  devout  trier  la  ?ite  en  celle  ptie.  Et  solonc  ce 
qest  trove  sur  cest  assaie  le  Meistre  la  ^ndra  t  dem'a  ent  charge  en 
man^e  come  affiert  Et  voet  fire  S'  le  Roy  q  deux  piers  bons  *?  un 
pair  de}  touches  loialx  soient  tost  p^veux  al  oeps  le  Roy  p^  faire  las- 
saie  dor  de  carr  entr  le  Marchaunt  1!  le  Meistre  %  dem'^gent  en  la  garde 
de}  Gurdein  %  chaungeour.  Et  q  le}  balaunces  1!  poys  soient  tote- 
foit}  amende}  '^  mys  an  point  de  temps  en  temps  quant  y  busoigne 
issint  q  nutt  defaute  soit  trove  en  ycelles  au  damage  du  poeple.  Et 
q  le  dit  Meistre  p  luy  ne  p  null:  autre  ne  nuil  autre  officer  on  mi- 
nistr  de  le}  moneys  ne  teigne  nuit  comun  eschaunge  dein}  le  Citee 
de  Loundres  naillours  san}  especial  licence  de  fire  dit  S^  le  Roy. 
Et  soit  le  Maistre  tenu}  sur  le  resceite  dor  %  dargent  deliver  biUes  as 
marchant}  de  les  somes  qil  avont  illoeqs  apporte  ovesq^  le}  somes  qils 
devout  resceivre  al  delivance  issint  q  lo}  dit}  marchant}  ou  lo^*  attour- 
nees  monsterant}  le}  dit}  billes  soient  repaie}  a  le}  delivance  en  man^e 
come  appent.  Et  face  le  dit  Meistre  delivance  des  tieux  billes  as  dit} 
Marchant}  toutdit}  qu«nt  il  sra  a  ce  requys  queux  Marchant}  issint  ap- 
portant}  or  %  argent  a  la  Tour  eient  fraunke  entre  ?  fraunke  issue 
illoeqs  san}  ascun  destourbance  des  porteres  ou  de}  autres  %  san}  rien 
doner  as  ascuns  de  eux  pur  entre  ou  issue  avoir  encountr  le  gree  des 
Marchant}  suisdit}.  Etsoit  fait  delivance  dor  %  dargent  deux  foit}  en 
le  semaigne  ou  un  foit}  au  meyns  %  aps  lassaie  faite  dev'nt  la  delivance 
de}  dit}  moneys  le}  gardein  chaungeour  ?  meistre  regardent  la  quan- 
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tite  de  somes  rescienx  J  le  noumbr  des  psones  q  sount  a  deliverer 
issint  q  en  cas  q  le  some  qest  oevee  ne  pnrra  snfSer  affaire  plenier 
paiment  as  toutj  soit  la  soffie  de  la  delirance  amesur  en  comyn  issint 
q  chun  ent  puisse  ^ndre  ptie  de  son  paiement  solonc  la  quantite  de 
sa  some  eiant  regarde  au  temps  quamit  chun  Marchant  apporta  son 
or  t  argent  iUoeqs  7  an  temps  quant  son  or  %  son  argent  fuist  foundu 
"Z  soit  le  Meistre  tenu}  a  monstrer  sur  la  deli^ance  a  cbun  Marchant 
sa  some  quant  il  %ra  p'  luj  requjs.  Et  en  cas  q  nuit  Marchant  soit 
absent  s^  ascun  deliPance  J  eit  nutt  atto^'ne  p'  luy  ^st  de  pndre  sa 
monoie  soit  le  dit  Meistre  tenu3  a  pndre  mesme  celle  monoie  ?  de  la 
savement  garder  soub}  le}  sealx  de}  chaungeour  "t  Meistre  tanq  le 
Marchant  absent  ou  son  atto^lie  veigne  p'  resceivf  le  paiement  de  sa 
monoie  issint  dem^'ant  en  le  garde  le  dit  Meistre  quele  monoye  Injr 
sra  adonq^  pstment  deli^e}  auxi  avnt  come  il  nst  est  ^sents''  la  primer 
deliverance  faite  en  comune.  Et  p^  ceo  q  le  dit  gardein  pndra  devs 
Iny  tout  le  pfit  q  apptient  au  Roy  "i  ent  rendra  accompt  come  piert^ 
f  amont  le  dit  Meistre  ne  sra  t^iu}  dascun  accompt  rendre  au  Roy 
mes  soulement  au  Gardein  come  la  maner  est  horspris  de  damages  q 
^ront  accompte}  sur  luy  p'  le}  defautes  q  puissent  estr  trove}  sur  le} 
monoies  dor  H  dargent  p  lassaie  a  Wesm  p  voie  de  les  remedies  snis* 
dit^  dount  il  respondent  au  Roy  come  dev^t  est  dit.  Et  le  dit 
Meistre  ferra  ordeigner  q  p  luy  ou  p  un  son  sufficiant  depute  p'  qi  il 
voira  respondre  la  Mynte  a  Caleys  soit  tenu}  ^  garde}  J  en  tant  come 
a  loffice  de  le  dit  Meistre  de  monoies  apptient  solonc  la  fo^me  "S  effect 
de  les  articles  av«nt  especifie}.  Et  fire  S*"  le  Roy  fera  crier  ^  defendre 
p  tout  son  roialme  "2  poair  q  nul  ne  port  hors  du  roialme  ascun  mo- 
noye  ou  bullion  dor  ou  dargent  sur  peine  de  pdre  la  value  %  le  corps 
a  la  volunte  du  Roy  si  ceo  ne  soit  p  especial  conge  du  Roy  ou  un 
some  dor  ou  dargent  p**  despens  de  ceux  q  passeront  hors  du  Roialme 
?  q  celle  monoie  dor  J  dargent  soit  del  coigne  nre  S'  le  Roy  t  de 
tiele  quantite  come  purra  resonablement  sufiir  a  chun  en  son  degree. 
Et  q  nutt  home  ne  port  en  EnglePre  nul  man^e  de  fals  ou  conffait 
monoie  dor  %  dargent  sur  le  peine  av^tdite.  Et  q  cbun  q  puisse 
espier  ascuns  gent}  q  facent  a  lencountr  J  suer  voudra  p'  le  Roy  en 
ycelle  ptie  %  de  celle  monoie  q  sra  trove  fals  ou  contrefaity  la  tierce 
ptie  "^ra  a  celui  q  lespiera  ou  trovera  t  le}  deux  pties  au  Roy.  Et 
nre  dit  S*"  le  Roy  conferme  p  ceste  endenture  au  dit  Meistre  le}  mi- 
nistres  H  oe9ours  de  la  dee  monoye  les  chartres  des  fraunchises  av*nt- 
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g^nte}  as  monoours  solonc  leffect  de  mesmes  les  chres.  Et  p'  le5 
coveuantj  suis(iit3  bien  "?  loialment  tenir  %  pfourmir  dep  le  dit  Meistre 
'SI  qil  se  por?a  de^s  Sre  dit  S'  le  Roy  7  devs  le  poeple  en  son  dit  office 
bien  %  convenablement  7  quil  ferra  gree  an  Roy  %  as  tout}  gent}  du 
pris  de  tout  lor  ?  largent  qil  resceivra  tant  come  il  sra  en  la  dit  office, 
le  dit  Meistre  ad  faite  corpord  dement  devant  le  conseil  ?  oblige  luy 
se3  lieirs  H  ses  executours  a  nre  dit  S'  le  Roy  p  ycestes.  Et  pur 
grandf  seurte  a  complier  tout}  le}  choses  %  covenant}  suisdit}  le  dit 
Meistre  ad  trove  meynprises  dev^t  le  Chaunceller  %  Tresorer  ?  autres 
du  conseiH  nre  dit  S*^  le  Roy  cestassavoir  Jobn  Atte  Water,  Robert 
Walton,  Richard  George,  Jobn  Pattesley,  Piers  Torald,  Richard 
WitJiyall,  John  Biemes,  William  Boton,  John  Paake,  ?  Thomas  Leget 
de  Loundres,  chun  deux  pur  C.  livres  "2  lav^ntdit  Bartholomewe  ad 
meynprice  p'  luy  mesme  p'^  deux  mille  livre}  de  faire  gree  as  mar- 
chant}  suisdit}.  En  tesmoignance  de  quele  chose  a  lune  partie  de 
ceste  endentur  demurrant  devs  le  Mestre  nre  S'  le  Roy  ad  faite 
mettr  son  g«nde  seal,  et  a  lautr  ptie  de  mesme  lendentur  demurrant 
dev^s  nre  S*"  le  Roy  le  dit  Meistre  ad  mys  son  seaL 

Don  a  Westm  le  xiij.  jour  de  Feverer  Ian  du  regne  iire  S"^  le  Roy 
noefisme.* 

Wtmbtssh. 

In  dorso.]  xvj®,  die  Februaf  a®  H.  VI**.  p^.  concordat ' 
est  apud  Westm  qd  renovet'  ista  Inden?ra  scdm 
formam  in&ascript,  piitib}  dnis  ducib^  Glouc, 
Exon,  Archiepo  Canl,  London,  Wynton  If  Wy- 
gorii  epis,  Comitib}  Warr  H  Norhubr,  Cromwell 
7  Hun^ford,  Can2,  TheS,  *?  custode  privaf  Sigilli. 
Et  consili?  concordat  est  qd  in^at*^  in  Indent'is 
qd  fac  cunag  in  vitt  Ebon  %  Bristoit  una  cu  in- 
frascripf  vitt  Lond  J  CaleS. 

As  this  indenture  had  been  sealed  for  more  than  seven  months 
before  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fifth  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  had 
been  in  active  operation,  and  that  the  gold  and  silver  coins  autho- 
rised by  it  had  been  struck  both  in  London  and  Calais.     In  all  pro- 

•^  This  date  is  13th  February,  1422.     Henry  the  Fifth  died  3l8t  August,  1422, 
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bability  the  King's  death  caused  no  mterruption  of  working  at  either 
minty  the  government  intending  to  confirm  the  indenture,  which  the 
indorsement  proves  that  they  did,  in  a  few  months;  therefore, 
though  we  may  be  satisfied  that  a  coinage  of  Henry  the  Fifth's,  in 
gold  and  silver,  took  place  in  the  year  1422,  it  pi*obably  will  be 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  firom  those  first  struck  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth. 

R.  S. 


» 


AN  ATTEMPT  AT  APPROPRIATING  THE  ENGLISH  COINS  OF 
HENRY  THE  FOURTH,  FIFTH,  AND  SIXTH. 

BY  JOHN  LINDSAY,  ESQ. 

Maryville,  July  2nd,  1847. 

My  deas  Sainthill, — In  arranging  the  coins  of  the  English 
series  we  find  most  of  the  principal  difficulties  overcome  by  the  genius 
and  assiduity  of  the  numismatists  of  the  present  age;  the  classification 
however  of  the  coins  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth,  seems 
to  have  made  but  little  progress,  and  to  be  almost  given  up  as  a 
nopeless  undertaking  by  those  who  have  attempted  it  One  or  two 
of  this  class  having  lately  engaged  my  attention,  I  was  gradually  led 
into  a  reconsideration  of  the  entire  subject ;  and,  the  result  having 
been  a  conviction  that  it  was  capable  of  admitting  a  nearer  approach 
to  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement,  I  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  you 
the  ideas  that  have  occurred  to  me. 

In  the  examination  of  this  very  difficult  subject  no  writer  has 
adduced  so  much  or  so  important  evidence  as  Mr.  Hawkins,  although 
he  has  perhaps  been  over-cautious  in  drawing  conclusions  from  it. 
He  has  divided  the  silver  coins  of  these  kings  into  three  classes,  viz. 
those  unquestionably  belonging  to  Henry  the  Fourth ;  those  with 
equal  certainty  attributed  to  Henry  the  Sixth ;  and  those  which  are 
uncertain  and  may  belong  to  any  of  the  three  princes.  These  last 
are  however  so  numerous  as  to  form  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole,  and  an  attempt  at  something  like  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
is  therefore  most  desirable. 

The  coins  which  may  with  certainty  be  assigned  to  Henry  the 
Fourth  are,  as  Mr.  Hawkins  has  accurately  given  them,  those  in  the 
proportion  of  72  grains  to  the  groat,  and  those  with  a  Roman  N ;  to 
which  he  has  added,  and  I  think  correctly,  the  penny  No.  326  of  his 
plates,  which  firom  its  resemblance  to  the  coins  of  Richard  the 
Second^  niay,  with  the  highest  degree  of  probability,  be  considered  as 
also  belonging  to  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Those  which  may  with  certainty  be  assigned  to  Henry  the  Sixth 
are  his  light  coins,  in  the  proportion  of  48  grains  to  the  groat,  from 
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which  class  has  lately  been  separated,  with  the  concurrence  of,  I 
believe,  all  numismatists  who  have  examined  the  subject,  that  large 
proportion  now  acknowledged  as  the  first  comage  of  Henry  the 
the  Seventh.  To  the  coinage  of  Henry  the  Sixth  Mr.  Hawkins 
has  also  added  the  coins  of  sixty  grains  to  the  groat,  and  minted  at 
York,  authority  being  given  in  the  first  year  of  that  princess  reign 
to  coin  money  in  Bristol  and  York ;  but  these  last,  although  Mr. 
Hawkins  is  probably  correct,  partake  of  some  d^ree  of  uncertainly, 
for,  as  he  justly  observes,  coins  of  Henry  the  Fourth  minted  at  York 
occur,  and  his  suc<;e8sor  may  also  have  struck  money  at  the  same 
place  as  we  find  in  Ruding,  voL  iL  p.  300,  a  petition  of  the  date 
May  1421,  firom  the  commons  of  the  northern  counties  for  a  mint  in 
that  city ;  but  let  us  proceed  to  examine  that  numerous  and  still 
unappropriated  class  which  has  afforded  so  much  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty. 

A  very  slight  attention  to  the  mint-marks  and  minor  adjuncts  on 
these  coins  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  it  would  not  be  a  very 
difficult  task  to  place  the  several  varieties  of  them  nearly  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  struck,  and  on  drawing  up  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  as  many  of  them  as  I  could  I  was  still  more  convinced  of 
the  practicability  of  such  a  consecutive  arrangement. 

I  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  order  in  which  they  seem  to  occur. 
The  mint-marks  are  generally  considered  as  regulating  tiie  order  in 
which  tiiey  were  struck,  the  cross  pierced  or  plain  cross  being  consi- 
dered as  the  earliest,  and  those  with  cross-crosslet  the  latest ;  and 
these  marks,  so  far  as  they  go,  may  certainly  be  adopted  as  evidence ; 
but  the  minor  adjuncts  to  which  I  have  alluded,  whilst  they  agree 
with  the  order  in  which  the  mint-marks  are  placed,  go  much  further, 
and  divide  the  whole  into  nearly  thirty  distinct  coinages,  capable, 
from  their  connection  witii  one  anotiier,  of  being  placed  nearly  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  minted.  Of  tiiese  adjuncts  the  most 
remarkable,  and  affording  almost  a  key  to  this  arrangement,  is  the 
mark  occurring  after  the  word  posvi  on  the  groats  and  half-groats ; 
and  the  order  in  which  I  shall  place  these  marks  will,  I  tiiink,  be 
admitted  as  agreeing  remarkably  with  tiie  order  of  the  mint-marks  on 
one  hand,  and  of  the  ornaments  and  remaining  adjuncts  on  the  other. 

The  marks  after  posvi  are  the  following,  and  seem  to  me  to  occur 
in  the  order  in  which  I  place  them,  viz. :  1st.  Cross ;  2nd.  Annulet; 
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3rd.  Mullet,  of  five  points ;  4th.  Rose ;  5th.  Acorn ;  6tli.  Leaf; 
and  there  are  other  varieties  which  bear  no  mark  after  posyi, 
and  which  are  evidently  later  than  those  with  the  marks  I  have 
enumerated. 

Of  each  of  these  classes  there  are  also  several  varieties,  distin- 
guished by  the  ornaments  and  other  adjuncts.  The  pennies  and 
smaller  coins  not  bearing  the  word  posvi  would  seem  to  be  excluded 
from  this  arrangement,  but  they  possess  many  of  the  ornaments  and 
other  adjuncts,  which  enable  us  to  assign  nearly  all  of  them  to  the 
coinages  to  which  they  belonged,  and  the  descriptive  catalogue  I  have 
appended  will  I  think  be  admitted  as  exhibiting  a  tolerably  satisfactory 
arrangement 

Let  us  now  consider  whether  we  can  make  any  approach  to  a 
separation  of  the  silver  coinages  of  Heniy  the  Fifth  and  SixtL 

To  assist  us  in  attaining  this  object  the  most  important  points 
which  suggest  themselves  are  the  probable  quantities  of  silver  coins 
minted  during  each  reign,  the  towns  where  such  coins  were  minted, 
and  the  marks  which  occur  on  the  gold  coins,  which  are  supposed  to 
admit  of  being  more  easily  classed  than  the  silver. 

On  reference  to  the  mint  accounts  given  by  Ruding,  vol.  i.  p.  235, 
we  find  there  was  minted  firom  the  10th  year  of  Henry  the  Fifth  to 
the  third  of  Henry  the  Sixth  6,924  lbs.  of  silver  at  London ;  and 
from  the  2nd  of  Henry  the  Sixth  to  the  accession  of  Edward  the 
Fourth  32,242  lbs.  at  London,  and  183,588  lbs.  at  Calais.  We  also 
find  that  more  than  one-third  of  that  minted  at  Calais  was  coined  in 
the  first  five  and  a  half  years  of  his  reign.  These  mint  accounts 
must  indeed  be  allowed  to  be  imperfect,  and  it  is  probable  a  much 
larger  qaantity  of  sflver  was  actuaUy  struck,  including  some  small 
portion  at  the  York  mint ;  but  in  my  opinion  many  useful  inferences 
may  be  deduced  fix>m  them. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  consider  the  Calais  money  to  belong 
probably  altogether  to  Henry  the  Sixth,  for,  exclusive  of  our  finding 
in  the  mint  records  no  account  of  such  coined  by  his  predecessor,  the 
earliest  of  the  Calais  coins  seem  to  be  contemporary  with  the  London 
groats,  Nos.  11,  12,  and  13,  and  the  half-groat,  No.  31  of  my 
descriptive  catalogue,  which  it  will  be  readily  admitted  cannot  be 
considered  as  amongst  the  earliest  of  those  uncertain  coins  now  under 
examination,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  these  earliest  Calais  coins  arc 
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SO  extremely  numerous  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  improbability  of  their 
belonging  to  Henry  the  Fifth. 

In  the  next  place  if  we  consider  the  Calais  coins  as  belonging  to 
Henry  thie  Sixth,  and  the  earliest  struck  in  his  second  year  as 
recorded  in  the  mint  accounts,  it  affords  a  fair  presumption  that  the 
London  coins  struck  before  Nos.  11,  12,  and  13,  and  those  alone, 
belong  to  Henry  the  Fifth ;  and  when  we  consider  the  rarity  of  the  first 
ten  numbers  in  comparison  with  that  of  those  subsequent,  a  rarity 
which  appears  proportioned  to  the  quantity  given  in  the  mint  accounts, 
and  that  no  contemporary  Calais  coins  appear,  whilst  we  learn  from  the 
representation  of  the  mayor,  &c.  of  Calais  (Ruding,  vol.  ii.  p.  300),  that 
in  May  1421  no  mint  was  worked  at  that  place,  we  may,  I  think,  fairly 
adopt  the  line  of  separation  which  I  have  ventured  to  make,  and  consider 
the  first  ten  numbers,  and  these  alone,  of  those  I  have  enumerated  as 
coins  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  groats  and 
half-groats,  Nos.  I  to  9,  all  exhibit  a  small  cross  after  the  word  posvi. 

The  only  mints,  except  London  and  Calais,  which  occur  on  these 
debateable  coins  are  those  of  Durham  and  York,  where  it  is  probable 
but  little  money  was  struck  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Fifth,  and  Sixth. 

Those  of  Durham  consist  only  of  pennies,  whilst  of  the  York  mint 
we  have  groats,  half*groats,  pennies,  halfpennies,  and  farthings ;  ft^m 
an  examination  however  of  the  mint-marks  and  mmor  adjuncts  on 
these  coins,  one  of  which  bears  the  initials  of  John  Kemp,  Archbishop 
from  1425  to  1453,  it  will,  I  think,  appear  that  they  were  all  struck 
later  than  the  first  ten  numbers  of  the  descriptive  catalogue,  and 
therefore  to  be  assigned  to  Henry  the  Sixth. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  numismatists  that  the  gold  coins  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth,  are  capable  of  being  arranged 
with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  than  the  silver,  and  may  be  found 
to  throw  much  light  on  the  latter.  Had  this  been  the  case  I  think 
we  should  have  long  since  formed  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement ; 
but  after  a  close  comparison  of  the  ornaments  on  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  it  will,  I  think,  appear  that  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  gold  is 
scarcely  as  satisfactory  as  that  derived  ft'om  the  silver,  that  their 
arrangement  is  attended  with  still  more  difficulty,  and  that  the  illus- 
tration they  receive  from  the  silver  coinage  is  at  least  as  great  as  that 
they  confer ;  indeed  the  mint-marks  and  minor  ornaments  on  both  gold 
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and  silver  are  the  principal  objects  we  have  to  guide  us,  and  were  pro- 
bably nearly  similar  on  the  coins  of  both  metals. 

I  also  subjoin  a  short  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  gold  coins  of 
108  grains  to  the  noble,  and  I  regret  that  from  having  but  few  coins 
in  this  metal  to  refer  to  I  could  not  render  it  more  ample. 

The  1st  number  I  think  belongs  to  Henry  the  Fourth;  Nos. 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  to  Henry  the  Fifth ;  and  the  remainder  to  Henry 
the  Sixth;  but  of  their  right  appropriation  I  am  scarcely  so  well 
satisfied  as  with  that  I  have  ventured  to  make  of  the  silver  coins. 
To  assign  indeed  either  gold  or  silver  to  their  proper  places  will 
perhaps  never  with  certainty  be  accomplished,  but  a  near  approach 
to  certainty  is  I  think  attainable ;  and  descriptive  catalogues,  with 
the  coins  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  consecutively,  will  afford  us  the 
best  foundation  for  such  an  arrangement. 

Richard  Sainthill,  Esq.  JoHN  LiNDSAY. 


SILVER  COINS  OF  ENGLISH  MINTAGE  OF  HENRY  THE 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH, 

OP  SIXTY  GRAINS  TO  THE  OROAT. 


Denomination. 

1  Groat 


Place. 
London 


3 


» 


}) 


)) 


V 


6  Half-groat 


» 


j> 


71 


99 


>7 


Reference. 
Lindsay. 


Description. 
Mint-mark,  cross  pierced  on  ob- 
verse; plain  cross  on  reverse; 
star  on  left  breast;  crosses  be- 
tween words ;  cross  after  posvi 

Ditto,  but  plain  cross;    mint- 
mark  on  both  sides 

Ditto,  but  cross  pierced;  mint- 
mark  on  both  sides 

Ditto,  ditto,  but  cross  on  breast 
and  no  star 

As  No.  1,  but  without  star  on 
breast 

Mint-mark,  cross  pierced ;  mint-  lindsaj. 
mark  oh  obverse  none ;  on  re- 
verse, star  on  centre  of  breast, 
cross  after  posvi,  pellets  in 
form  of  trefoils,  annulet  on 
right  of  crown 


Hawkins, 
p.  109. 

Lindsaj. 

Ditto. 

Sainthill. 
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Denomination. 

7  Half-groat 


Place. 
London 


8 


)> 


» 


10  Halfpenny 


>j 


» 


jy 


11  Groat 


» 


12 


13 


» 


>» 


w     „ 


15 


» 


16       „ 


17       „ 


18 


77 


» 


» 


W 


» 


}) 


» 


» 
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Reference. 
Hawkins, 
No.  331. 

Ditto,  p.  110. 

Lindsay. 

Ditto. 


Ruding,  iv.  10. 


Hawkins, 
p.  110. 

Sainthill. 

Hawkins, 
No.  329. 


Description. 
Ditto  and  three  pellets  on  left  of 

crown;  pellets  on  reverse  in 

usual  form 
As  No.  6,  but  star  on  left  breast 
Ditto,  without  star  on  breast 
Mint-mark,  cross  pierced ;  annulet 

at  each  side  of  crown ;  pellets 

in  form  of  trefoils 

Mint-mark,  cross  pierced  on  both 
sides ;  annulets  between  pellets 
in  two  quarters  and  after  posvi 

Ditto,  lozenge  after  ctvitas,  rose 
after  London 

Ditto  as  No.  11,  but  with  annu- 
lets at  each  side  of  the  head 

Mint-mark,  cross ;  cross  on 

breast;  pellet  at  each  side  of 
crown;  lozenge  after  henbic 
and  QBA ;  mullet  of  fiye  points 
after  POSVi ;  points  between 
pellets  in  two  quarters 

Mint-mark,  cross  pierced  on  ob- 
verse; plain  cross  on  reverse; 
rose  after  posvi  and  london; 
lozenge  before  london        ^ 

Mint-mark,  cross-crosslet  on  ob- 
verse; plain  cross  on  reverse; 
rose  after  henric.  di.  gra.  anql. 
z.  posvi.  and  london;  lozenge 
after  rex  and  before  london 

Mint-mark,  cross-crosslet  on  ob-     Lindsay, 
verse;  plain  cross  on  reverse; 
acorn  between  words ;  lozenge 
after  rex;  acorn  after  posvi  and 
LONDON ;  lozenge  before  london 

Mint-mark,  cross-crosslet;  three 
pellets  at  each  side  of  the 
King's  head,  and  a  point  in 
two  quarters  of  reverse;  be- 
tween the  pellets  leaf  on  King's 
breast 

o2 


SainthiU. 


Hawkins, 
No.  330. 


Hawkins, 
p.  109. 
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Denomiiiation.         Place.  ■   Description.   '  Reference. 

19  Groat         London     Same  without  the  points ;  sivitas     Hawkins, 

p.  109. 

20  „  „         Ditto  reverse;  mint-mark,  plain     Ditto. 

cross;  civitas 

21  „  „         Three  pellets   at  each   side  of    Ditto,  p.  110. 

King's  neck  and  after  gra; 
leaf  before  and  three  pellets 

afteT  LOHDON 

22  „  „        Lozenge  under  bust  and  before     SainthiU. 

LONDON;  leaf  after  London  and 

POSVl 

28        y  „         Cross-crosslet  mint-mark  on  ob-     Ditto. 

verse;  points  at  each  side  of 
crown  and  under  bust ;  nothing 
aftier  posvi ;  points  in  two  quar- 
ters 

24  „  „         Ditto,    but  point  in   only  one     Ditto. 

quarter 

25  „  „         Mint-mark  cross  voided ;    leaf    Ditto. 

under  King's  breast;  lozenge 
after  rex  and  before  dondon 
CsicJ ;  reverse,  mint-mark 
plain  cross ;  no  mark  after  posvi 

26  „  „  ^      Mint-mark,  cross-crosslet  on  ob-    Lindsay. 

verse;  plain  cross  on  reverse; 
leaf  after  henric.  di.  gra.  and 
before  London;  three  points 
aft^er  rex  and  london  ;  nothing 
after  posvi 

27  „  „        Mint-mark,  cross-crosslet  on  ob-     SainthiU. 

verse ;  plain  cross  on  reverse ; 
leaf  on  breast;  three  points 
aft;er  rex  and  london  ;  nothing 
aft^r  posvi 

28  „  „         Mint-mark,  cross-crosslet  on  ob-     Ditto. 

verse ;  lis  on  reverse ;  point  at 
each  side  of  crown;  leaf  on 
neck ;  nothing  after  posvi 

29  „  „         Mint-mark,  lis  on  obverse ;  cross     Ruding,  Sup. 

on  reverse  ii.  20. 
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Denominatioii,        Place. 
30  Oroat        York 


31  Half-groat  London 


32       „ 


33       „ 


84       „ 


85      „ 


36       „ 


89 
40 
41 

42 


yy 


» 


» 


w 


}) 


» 


7> 


» 


» 


37  „  York 

38  Penny        Durham 


>» 


» 


)> 


» 


Defloription. 

Mint-mark,  cross  pierced  on  both 
sides ;  lis  on  each  side  of  neck ; 
annulets  after  posyi  and  ebo- 
RAGi,  and  between  pellets  in 
two  quarters 

Mint-mark,  cross  plain  or  pierced ; 
annulet  after  posvi,  and  in  two 
quarters 

Mint-mark,  plain  cross  on  both 
sides;  rose  after  hexric.  di. 
GRA. ;  leaf  after  posvi.  and  Lon- 
don; lozenge  aft;er  rex  and 
before  London 

Mint-mark,  plain  cross  on  both 
sides ;  pellets  like  trefoils ;  rose 
after  posvi  and  London 

Mint-mark,  plain  cross  on  both 
sides ;  lozenge  under  bust  ; 
nothing  after  posvi  ;  leaf  after 

LONDON 

Mint-mark,  cross-crosslet ;  an- 
nidet  after  posvi,  and  in  two 
quarters 

Mint-mark,  cross-crosslet;  leaf 
or  fircone  after  henric  di.  gra. 
and  LONDON;  lozenge  after  rex 
and  civiTAS 

Same  as  York  groat 

Mint  -  mark,  cross ;  henricvs  ; 
mullet  at  right  of  crown;  lo- 
zenge after  rex  and  dvnolmi 

Ditto,  but  three  points,  instead 
of  mullet 

Mint-mark,  cross  -  crosslet ;  no 
mullet 

Lis  on  breast;  D  in  centre  of 
cross 

Two  annulets  in  centre  of  cross; 
a  pellets  on  each  limb,  pellets 
in  the  angles  connected,  form- 
ing a  triangle,  and  in  one  tri- 
angle an  additional  pellet 


Reference. 
Ruding,  Sup.  ii. 


Sainthill. 


Ruding,  iv.  16. 


Lindsay. 


Sainthill. 


Hawkins, 
p.llO. 

Ditto- 


Ditto,  p.  106. 
Hawkins,  No. 
332. 

Sainthill. 

Ruding,  Sup. 
iii.  No.  4. 
Cuff. 

Hawkins, 
p.  111. 
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Denomination. 
43  Penny 


44 


45 


46 


48 


49 


52 


53 


54 


55 


yy 


V 


» 


47      „ 


)) 


)} 


50       „ 


51       „ 


» 


79 


}f 
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Place.  Deecription. 

Durham   henbic;   reverse,  dvnolh;   with 
M  in  centre  of  cross 

„         Ditto;    pellet  at  each   side    of 
crown 


}} 


ii 


v 


HENBiGVs;  annulet  at  left  mullet 
at  right  of  crown;  annulets 
between  pellets  in  two  quar- 
ters; dykolm;  no  m  in  centre 

Quatrefoil  after  legend  of  obverse, 
and  civiTAs;  no  annulets  on 
reverse 

Mint-mark,  cross-crosslet;  hen- 
bic, &c.;  three  points  after 
henbic;  reverse,  dynolh;  an- 
nulet on  centre  of  cross 

London  Cross  pierced  mint-mark ;  mullet 
or  cinquefoil  at  right  side  of 
crown,  and  annulet  at  left; 
reverse,  pellets  connected  by 
small  points 

Ditto,  but  pellet  at  left  Bide  a£ 
crown 

As  No.  48,  but  two  annulets 
after  civitas,  and  one  after 

LONDON 

Cross-crosslet  mint -mark;  lo- 
zenge before  and  aft;er  bex, 
cross  on  breast,  peUet  at  each 
side  of  crown,  points  between 
pellets  in  two  quarters 

Cross  mint-mark ;  Di.  gba 


RefiBrence. 
Hawkins, 
p.  111. 

Ruding,  Sup.  ii> 
No.  27. 

Ditto,  No.  16. 


Hawkins, 
p.  111. 

Ruding,  Sup.  ii. 
31. 


Dr.  Smith. 


» 


99 


Ditto. 


Lindsay. 


}) 


Hawkins,  No. 
333. 


» 


» 


7> 


») 


Lis  at  one  side  of  the  head,  tre- 
foil at  the  other 

Lozenge  after  bex;  cross  at  each 
side  of  crown 

Annulet  at  right  pellet  at  left  of 
crown,  leaf  on  King's  breast, 
points  between  pellets 


Ruding,  Sup.  ii. 
25. 

Ditto,  Sup.  n, 
14. 

Ditto,  Sup.  ii. 
13. 

Hawkins, 
p.  111. 
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Denomimtioii.         Place.  Description.  Reference. 

56  Penny        York        Cross  pierced;  anolie;  trefoil  at     Ruding,  Sup.ii. 

each  side  of  head  32. 

57  „  „        Ditto;  lis  at  each  side,  annulet     Shepherd. 

between  pellets 

58  „  „         Ditto;    cinquefoil    mint -mark;     Ruding,  Sup. 

trefoil  at  each  side  of  shoulder      iii.  3. 

59  I,  „         Cross  piercedmint-mark;  cinque-     EEawkins,  No. 

foil  at  right  side  of  cro¥ni,  an-       338. 
nulet  at  left 

60  „  „         Cross  mint-mark ;  no  adjuncts  on    Ditto,  337. 

in  the  field 

61  „  „         Cross  pierced  mint-mark ;  mullet    Ruding,  Sup.  ii. 

at  right  of  crown ;  trefoil  at  left       30. 

62  „  „         Cross    mint -mark;    henricvs;     Ditto,  29. 

mullet  at  right  of  ditto;  lis  at 
left;  annulet  in  one  quarter  of 
reverse,  and  after  civitas 

63  „  „         Cross-crosslet  mint-mark;  hen-    Ditto,  33. 

Ricvs;  cross  at  each  side  of  the 
head 

64  „  „         Ditto,  ditto;  cinquefoil  ditto ;  lo-     Dr.  Smith. 

zenge  before  tas 

65  „  „        Ditto ;  saltire  at  each  side  of  head    Hawkins, 

p.  106. 

66  „  „        Ditto;  mullet,  or  cinquefoil  ditto;     Ditto,  No.  340. 

cinquefoil  before  eboraci,  lo- 
zenge before  tab. 

67  Halfpenny    London  Mint-mark,  cross  pierced ;  pellets    Ruding,  Sup.  ii. 

in  two  quarters,  connected  by       17. 
annidets 

68  „  ))         Same  mint-mark;   three  points 

at  right  of  crown,  annulet  at 
left,  pellets  connected  by  points 

69  „  ,)         Mint-mark,  pellet  at  each  side  of    Hawkins, 

crown;  reverse,  pellets  plain        p.  112. 

70  „  „        Mint-mark,  cross;  lozenge  before,    Ditto,  p.  111. 

rosette  after  lomdon 

71  „  „        Leaf  on  breast  Ditto. 

72  „  „         Pellet  at  each  side  of  crown,  and     Ditto. 

in  two  quarters  of  reverse 
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Denomination.         Place.                          Description.  Reference. 

73  Halfpennj    London  Same,  but  not  in  quarters :  large  Hawkins, 

pellet  under  don.  p.  111. 

74  „                   „         Leaf  on  breast;  lozenge  after  rex;  Ditto. 

lis  or  leaf  under  n  in  London 

75  „                   „         Leaf  on  breast ;  cross  before,  lo-  Ditto. 

zenge  after  rex 

76  „                   „         Annulet  at  each  side  of  crown  Ruding,  Sup.  ii. 

15. 

77  „                   „         Additional  pellet  in  two  quarters  Cuff. 

78  „                   „         Mint-mark,  a  cross-crosslet;  lo-  Hawkins,  No. 

zenge  before  rex  and  tas.  -  334. 

79  „                   „         Ditto ;  but  no  lozenge  before  tas.  Hawkins, 

p.  112, 

80  „                   „         Lozenge  after  rose  before  rex;  Ditto. 

rose  after  London  ;  lozenge  be- 
fore TAS. 

81  „                   „         Ditto,  with  lozenge  also  before  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 

LONDON 

82  „                   „         Mint-mark, cross-crosslet;  nope-  Ruding,  Sup. 

culiar  marks  iii.  8. 

^3       „                    „         Mint-mark,  cross  fteury ;   cross  Ditto,  iii.  7. 

at  each  side  of  neck 

84  „                   „         Annulet  at  each  side  of  crown;  Hawkins, 

cross  after  ciyitas  and  London  p.  112. 

85  „               York       Mint-mark,  cross-flemy;   pellet  Ditto,  PL  xxvi. 

at  each  side  of  crown  339. 

86  „                   „         Mint-mark,  cross  pierced;  lis  at  Shepherd, 

each  side  of  neck ;  annulets  in 
two  quarters 

87  Farthing       London  henric,  &c.  ;  no  peculiarities  Hawkins,  No. 

335. 

88  „               York      h.  d.  a. ,  &c. ;  in  the  field  c.  i.  Ditto,  p.  106. 

for  Cancellarius  Johannes  — 
(Kemp) 

89  „                   „         henric,  &c. ;  key  under  the  head  Ruding,  iii,  11. 
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GOLD  COINS  OF  HENRY  THE  FOURTH,  FIFTH,  AND  SIXTH, 

OF  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHT  GRAINS  TO  THE  NOBLE. 


Denominatioii. 
1     Noble 


2     Ditto 


3     Ditto 


DeBoription.  Referenoe. 

Obyerse,  with  aq.  ;  no  flag,  four  ropes    Ruding,  PL  ii. 
to  ship ;  words  divided  by  two  smaU       No.  6. 
crosses ;  reverse,  plain  cross  mint- 
mark  ;  words  divided  by  two  small 
crosses;  trefoils  in  external  angles 
of  tressure 

Obverse,  without  aq.  ;  with  flag,  two     Ditto,  No.  10. 
ropes  to  ship;   words  divided  by 
roses  ;   reverse,  plain  cross  mint- 
mark  ;  words  divided  by  one  or  two 
smaU  crosses 

Obverse,   star   under  king's   elbow;     Colonel  Dur- 
three  ropes  on  left,  two  on  right  of      rant, 
ship;  reverse,  cross  pierced  mint- 
mark 


Snelling,  PI.  L 
No.  15. 


Ruding,  PI.   i. 
No.  17. 


3*  Half  Noble       Obverse,  trefoil  mint-mark ;  lis  after 

H£NRiG ;  trefoils  between  the  others ; 
reverse,  plain  cross  mint -mark; 
words  divided  by  trefoils 

4     Quarter  Noble  Obverse,  pl&in  cross  mint-mark;  lis 

over  arms ;  crescent  and  annulet  at 
one  side,  rose  and  annulet  at  the 
the  other;  words  divided  by  tre- 
foils; reverse,  plain  cross  mint- 
mark  ;  lis  in  centre  of  cross ;  nothing 
in  external  angles  of  tressure ;  words 
divided  by  two  small  crosses 

Obverse,  plain  cross  mint-mark;  lis     Lindsay, 
over  arms;  trefoil  and  annulet  at 
each  side ;  words  divided  by  one  or 
two  small  crosses;  reverse  as  last, 
but  trefoil  at  the  end  of  legend 


.5     Ditto 


6     Ditto 


Small   cross   pierced  mint-mark   on 
both  sides 


Colonel  Dur- 
rant. 
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Denomination.  Deeoription.  Reference. 

7  Noble  Obverse,  no  mint-mark;  no  flag;  lis     Ending,  PL  i. 

after  henkig  ;  trefoils  afler  the  other      No.  15. 
words;    reverse,    lis    mint-mark; 
annulets  between  words ;  trefoils  in 
external  angles  of  tressure 

8  Ditto  As  last,  but  lis  over  stem  of  ship  Ditto,  PL  ii. 

No.  9. 

9  Ditto  Ditto,  without  lis,  but  with  flag  Ditto,  No.  7. 

10  Half  Noble       As  No.  7  Ditto,  No.  8. 

11  Ditto  Obverse,  vMi  flag;  words  divided  by    Ditto,  PL  i. 

trefoils;    reverse  as  last,  but  an      No.  16. 
annulet  in  one  of  the  external  angles 
of  tressure 

12  Ditto  Obverse, quatrefoil  mint-mark;  words    Ditto,  PL  iii. 

divided  by  small  roses;  no  flag;      No.  2. 
reverse,  lis  mint-mark;  words  di- 
vided by  small  roses 

13  Quarter  Noble  Obverse,  lis  mint-mark;  lis  over  arms    Ditto,  No.  1. 

and  after  henbic;  trefoils  between 
otiher  words ;  reverse,  lis  mint-mark ; 
lis  in  centre  of  cross;  nothing  in 
external  angles;  mullet  after  exal- 
tabitvb;  annulet  after  m 

14  Ditto  Obverse,  lis  mint-mark ;  lis  over  arms ;     Snelling,  PL  ii. 

trefoils  between  the  words;  reverse      No.  11. 
as  No.  13 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  CALAIS  COINS, 

OF  SIXTY  GRAINS  TO  THE  GROAT. 

Denomination.  Description.  Reference. 

1  Groat  Cross  pierced  mint-mark  on  both  sides;     Ruding,  PL  iv. 

words  divided  by  one  or  two  small       No.  9. 
crosses ;  annulet  at  each  side  of  head 
after  posvi,  and  between  the  pellets 
in  two  quarters 

2  Ditto  Ditto;  but  no  mark  aft«r  posvi  Snelling,  PL  ii. 

No.  29. 
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Denomination. 
3     Groat 


4     Ditto 


5  Ditto 

6  Ditto 


7     Ditto 


8     Ditto 


9     Ditto 


10     Ditto 


Description.  Reference. 

Same  as  No.  1,  but  plain  cross  mint-    Lindsaj. 
mark  on  reverse;  annulet  only  in 
one  quarter  of  reverse;  and  trefoil 
after  posvi 

Ditto;  but  small  rose  after  Posvi  and    Ditto. 
calisie;  and  no  annulets  between 
the  pellets 

Ditto ;  but  no  rose  after  calisie 

Cross  pierced  mint -mark  on  both  Lindsaj. 
sides ;  small  roses  between  the  words 
on  obverse;  two  small  crosses  and 
roses  between  the  words  on  reverse ; 
rose  after  posvi;  no  annulets  on 
either  side 

Cross  pierced  mint-mark  on  obverse;  Sainthill. 
plain  cross  reverse;  small  crosses 
or  quatiefoils  between  words;  no 
annulets;  rose  after  posvi  and 
calisie;  lozenges  in  two  external 
angles  of  tressnie 


Dub7,Pl. 
No.  4. 


Plain  cross  mint-mark  on  both  sides; 
words  divided  by  two  small  crosses ; 
HEBic  and  FRACiE ;  three  dots  after 
A  and  £  in  adivtorem  ;  and  no  mark 
after  posvi;  no  annulets 

Plain  cross  mint-mark  on  both  sides ;     Ditto,  No.  9. 
words  on  obverse  divided  by  tre- 
foils, except  lozenge  after  rex;  tre- 
foil after  posvi  and  calisie  ;  lozenge 
before  la  in  vula;  no  annulets 

Same  as  last;  but  roses  before  and    Ditto,  No.  10. 
aft;er  z 


11     Ditto 


Cross-crosslet  mint-mark  on  obverse; 
plain  cross  on  reverse;  roses  be- 
tween the  words  on  obverse;  and 
after  posvi  no  annulets;  a  lozenge 
after  bex  and  vil 


Buding,  PL  iv. 
No.  15. 
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Denomliuitioti. 
12     Groat 


13     Ditto 


14    Ditto 


15 
16 


Ditto 
Ditto 


17     Ditto 


18     Half-groat 


19  Ditto 

20  Ditto 

21  Ditto 

22  Half-groat 

23  Ditto 


Description.  Referanoe. 

Cross-crosslet  mint-mark  on  obverse;  Sainthill. 
plain  cross  on  reverse ;  no  annulets ; 
mullets  of  five  points  between  the 
words  on  obverse;  roses  and  small 
crosses  on  reverse ;  rose  after  posvi ; 
lozenge  after  gra  and  vil 

Cross-crosslet  mint-mark  on  both  Ditto, 
sides;  words  divided  by  trefoils; 
trefoil  at  each  side  of  the  head; 
UENBicv;  trefoils  at  the  end  of 
CALisiE,  VIL.  and  adivtobem  ;  leaf  on 
breast 

As  No.  11;  but  leaf  after  posvi  and     Lindsay. 
CALISIL  f «cj 

Ditto;  but  calisie 

Ditto;  but  fir-cone  after  calisie  gra. 
and  POSVI 

As  No.   15;  but   words  divided  by     Lindsay, 
leaves  on  obverse ;  leaf  after  calisie, 
and  acorn  after  posvi 


Cross  pierced  mint-mark  on  obverse 
only ;  words  divided  by  one  or  two 
small  crosses ;  annulet  at  each  side 
of  head,  after  posvi,  and  between 
the  pellets  in  two  quarters ;  lozenge 
after  rex.  calis 

Ditto;  but  no  lozenge  after  rex 

Ditto ;  but  plain  cross  mint-mark  on 
both  sides 

Ditto;  CALIS 

As  No.  20,  but  nothing  after  posvi 

Plain  cross  on  both  sides ;  words  di- 
vided by  roses  on  obverse  and  by 
small  crosses  on  reverse;  no  annu- 
lets on  either  side;  lozenge  after 
REX  and  vil;  rose  after  posvi  and 

CALISIE 


Ruding,  PI.  iv. 
No.  11. 


Snelling,  PI.  ii. 
No.  28. 

Lindsay. 


Duby,  PL  xxvi' 
No.  5. 
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Denomination. 
24    Half.groat 


25     Penny 


26 

Ditto 

27 

Ditto 

28 

Ditto 

29 

Ditto 

30  Ditto 

31  Ditto 

32  Ditto 

33  Ditto 


84     Halfpenny 
35    Ditto 


36     Ditto 


37     Ditto 


38     Ditto 


Description. 

Same,  but  words  on  obverse  divided 
by  small  crosses;  lozenges  in  two 
external  angles  of  tressure;  pellets 
in  form  of  trefoils 

Plain  cross  mint-mark  on  obverse 
only;  words  divided  by  two  small 
crosses;  annulet  at  each  side  of 
bead  and  between  the  pellets  in  two 
quarters ;  legend  henbicvs  and  gaus 

Ditto,  bnt  CALUS 

As  No.  25,  but  cross  pierced  mint- 
mark  on  obverse 
Ditto,  and  plain  cross  on  reverse 

Gross-crosslet  mint-mark  on  obverse 
only;  small  cross  aJder  henbicvs 
and  two  after  la;  lozenge  after  rex 
and  vil;  rose  aftier  gausie;  no  an- 
nulets ;  legend  henrigvs  and  galisie 
Ditto,  but  rose  aftier  henrigys 
Ditto,  but  plain  cross  mint-mark  on 

obverse 
Mullet  aftier  galisie  ;  no  annidets 
Plain  cross  on  both  sides ;  no  annulets ; 
lozenge  aft;er  rex  and  gausie  and 
before  la 
Same  as  No.  25,  but  henrig 


Reference. 


Ending,  PL  iv. 
No  12. 


Snelling,  PI.  ii. 
No.  27. 
Lindsay. 

Duby,PLxxvi. 

No.  7. 
Buding,  PI.  iv. 

No.  17. 


Lindsay. 
Ditto. 

Sainthill. 
Duby,Pl.xxvi. 
No.  12. 

Buding,  PL  iv. 
No.  13. 
Ditto,  No.  18. 


Plain  cross    mint-mark  on  obverse 

only ;    roses  between  the  words ; 

lozenge  aft;er  vil  ;    no    annulets; 

legend  galis 
Uncertain  mint-mark  on  obverse  only ;     Lindsay. 

lozenge  aft^r  rex  and  vil;  legend, 

henrigvs  and  galisie 
Plain   cross  mint-mark;  on  obverse 

HENiG  C^J  ^^^  galis  ;  no  annulets ; 

lozenge  after  rex  and  before  la; 

large  cross  pierced  aft^r  gaus 
Cross-crosslet  mint-mark  ;  henricv  ; 

no  annulets 


Duby,PLxxvi. 
No.  11. 


Sainthill. 


TWO  PENNIES,  CONSIDERED  TO  BELONG  TO  HENRY  VI. 
AND  A  HEAVY  DURHAM  PENNY  OF  EDWARD  IV. 


I  think  it  desirable  to  put  this  singular  Penny  on  record.  I  am 
rather  disposed  to  consider  that  the  blank  originally  was  not  suffici- 
ently expanded  for  the  size  of  the  die^  than  that  it  has  been  dipped, 
the  outer  edge  of  the  coin  being  of  nearly  a  uniform  thinness,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  coin  had  been  clipped,  which  at  first  I 
thought  it  was.  The  weight  is  10  grains.  The  inscriptions  appear 
to  be, — 

Obv.   HENBIC  +  DI  +  BA+D. 
Rev.   VILAL,  D? 

After  the  last  d  on  the  obverse,  there  seems  to  be  the  stump  of  an 
N :  and  after  the  last  l  on  the  reverse  a  lozenge  or  d.* 

The  obverse,  I  think,  probably  was  intended  to  read,  henbig  di 
GRA  DNS  hyb:  and  the  reverse,  allowing  for  a  blunder  in  mis- 
placing the  A,  to  have  been  intended  to  read,  villa  dbogheda,  or, 
VILLA  DE  TBIM ;  and  that  it  is  a  penny  of  Henry  the  Sixth's. 

The  Calais  pennies  that  I  have  seen  without  the  annulets  read, — 
Obverse,  henbigus  bex  anglie. 
Reverse,  villa  galisie  ;  with  a  rose  after  the  e. 

The  Calais  pennies  with  the  annulets  differ  only  m  the  reverse, 
reading,  villa  |  galiSx.    Weight  13^  grains. 

*  18  Judo,  1847. — I  have  now  before  me  two  pennies,  apparently  Heniy  the  Sizth% 
on  which  the  lozenge  is  introduoed  in  the  inflcriptions. 

Ob?ezM.  HKNUCUB  U  &BX  AMOUE.  Mint-mark,  croflB-oroaalet,  with  a  small  orofls  on 
each  side  the  bust.    The  present  weight  12^  grainsi  but  has  been  more. 
Bevene.  cititas  bboiuci,  with  a  lozenge  between  civi  and  tas. 
The  second : — 

Obverse,  henricus  JJ  kbx  anglie  ;  with  a  lozenge  between  eex  and  anqlib.  Mint- 
mark,  plain  cross.    Weight  13|  grains. 

Beverse.  civitas  dunolmi  and  a  lozenge. 
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Dr.  Smith  has  favoured  me  with  these  observations  on  this  coin : — 

"  I  retoTD  your  peimy.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  ^igraver  of  the 
die  omitted  the  letter  a  in  gra  :  there  is  certainlj  a  +  before  EA. 
Considering  all  the  peculiaritiea  of  the  coin,  I  think  it  is  not  um^a- 
Bonahle  to  claim  it  for  Ireland.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  giving 
it  to  die  Calfus  mint,  except  that  the  lozenge  aAer  al  occors,  I 
believe,  only  on  some  of  the  coins  of  that  mint,  while,  on  the  other 
side,  the  head  and  legend  are  in  favour  of  your  appropriation. 

"From  the  Petition  (9  Henry  YL  see  my  Essay,  p.  6)  it  would 
appear  that  there  was  not  any  mint  in  Ireland  at  tliat  time,  except 
at  Dublin. 

"  In  1460  coins  were  ordered  to  be  made  at  Dublin  and  Trim ; 
but  the  type  does  not  corre^nd  with  your  pemiy." 

Joly  18,  1846. — Dr.  Smith  has  given  me  a  Calais  half-groat,  willi 
the  annulets  on  eadi  side  the  host,  assigned  with  every  probability 
by  Mr.  Lindsay  to  Henry  the  Sixth,  which  reads  on  the  reverse, — 

VILLA  I  CTI.I8* 
Is  this  blundered  F  or  is  it  an  authorised  variation  &om  Calis  ?  If 
the  A  in  villa  had  not  what  we  may  call  a  bar  across  its  upper 
part,  I  should  suppose  the  engraver  had,  in  a  mistake,  turned  the  a 
upside  down.  But  the  form  of  the  v  is  totally  differ^t  from  the  a, 
and  leaves  it  a  moot  point. 


This  penny  I  consider  to  be  Henry  the  Sixth's,  and  coined  during 
his  short  Restoration,  A.D.  1470,    The  inscriptions  are — 
Obverse,  henbicus  bex  angll 
Reverse,  civitas  donelh  or  dui^elh. 
Wraght  12  grains. 

The  bust  resembles  that  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  being  broader, 
and  filling  up  the  field  of  the  coin  more  than  those  of  Henry's  pre- 
vious to  A.D.  1460. 


DURHAM  HEAVY  PENNY  OF  EDWARD  THE  FOURTH. 


This  penny,  weighing  nearly  U  grains.  I  apprehend  belongs  to 
the  heavy  coins  of  Edward  the  Fourth  struck  previous  to  his  fourth 
year,  at  the  rate  of  60  grains  for  the  groat  (which,  however,  like 
those  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  they  seldom  do  weigh) ;  and,  according  to 
that  standard,  this  should  be  15  grains;  but  it  is  evidently  clipped. 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  what  mint  it  had  belonged,  but  have  ascertained 
that  it  was  Durham,  from  a  round  and  tolerably  well  preserved 
penny  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  weighing  10|  grains,  the  reverse  of 
which  I  have  also  had  engraved ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  rose  of 
five  leaves  in  the  centre  of  the  cross,  and  the  form  of  the  cross  itself 
on  both  pennies,  I  think  sufficiently  establish  their  issuing  from  the 
same  mint,  and  most  probably  this  Ughter  penny  immediately  fol- 
lowed "  The  Stout  Gentleman." 


PAPERS  READ  AT  THE  NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY 

ON   PENNIES    OF   EDWARD  THE   FIRST  OR   THIRD,   AND    ON    THE 

COINS  OF  EDWARD  THE  FIFTH ; 
AND  CONSEQUENT  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  MR.  CUFF  AND  MR.  BERGNE. 


ON  THE  ATTRIBUTION   OF  CERTAIN    COINS    TO   EDWARD  THE  THIRD 

AND  EDWARD  THE  FIFTH. 

[Read  before  the  Numismatic  Society,  January  23,  1851.] 

To  James  Doddey  Cuff^  Esq* 

Cork,  January  9,  1851. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Your  very  short  stay  in  Cork,  last  summer, 
prevented  me  soliciting  your  opinion  on  some  numismatic  questions, 
on  which  I  was  very  anxious  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  superior 
experience ;  and  I  therefore  now  send  you  the  coins,  propounding 
my  doubts,  and  requesting  your  judgment. 

My  first  query  respects  some  pennies  of  Edward  the  First, 
Second,  or  Third,   though  I  consider  their  appropriation  to  rest 
between  Edward  the  First  or  Third,  and  the  balance  of  probabilities 
to  incline  to  Edward  the  Third. 
No.  1.  A  large  and  peculiar  bust,*  inscribed — 

Obv.    +BDW.   R.  °  ANOL.  °  DNS.    HYB. 
Rev.   CIVITA8  LONDON. 

Having  two  annulets  separating  angl.  from  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  words ;  and  all  the  n's,  on  both  sides^  are  the  English, 
and  not  the  Roman  n.     This  coin  weighs  \%i  grains. 

No.  2.  Contains    three  pennies   with  a  peculiar  and  spread  bust ; 
similar  inscriptions ;  the  angl.  is  also  separated  by  annulets. 
The  Roman  N  on  both  sides.     They  weigh  18j-,  16J,  and  15j- 
grains. 
No.  3.  Is  a  penny  with  a  similar  bust,  and  the  annulets  separating 

ANGL. 

On  the  obverse,  the  N  is  English;    on  the  reverse,   Roman. 
Weight,  IGJ  grains, 

*  See  Plate  XXVIH.  coin  No.  7. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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No.  4.  Contains  four  pennies ;  similar  busts ;  without  annulets. 

On  the  obverses,  the  Roman  n  ;  on  the  reverses,  the  English  N. 
Weights,  20,  I8j,  18,  and  15  grains. 

No.  5.  Obv.  Similar  bust 

Rev.   CIVITAS  DVNELM. 

On  the  reverse,  the  n  English.     On  the  obverse,  the  n  cannot 
be  ascertained.     Weight,  17  grains. 

No.  6.  Obv.  A  large  bust. 

Rev.    CIVITAS  DVNELM. 

Obverse,  Roman  N;  reverse,  English  N.     Weight,  16j-  grains. 
No.  7.  Obv.  A  bust,  similar  to  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

Rev.   CIVITAS   EBORACI. 

Obverse  has  the  Roman  n.     Weight,  nearly  16  grains. 

The  foregoing  seven  inclosures  I  consider  the  debateable  coins ; 
those  which  follow  are  admitted  coins  of  Edward  the  Third. 

No.  8.    Obv.    +  EDWARD VS   REX   ANGL. 
Rev.   CIVITAS  DVNOLME. 

Reverse,  English  N.     A  coin  of  Bishop  Hatfield,  with  the  crosier 
to  the  spectator's  left.     Unusual.     Weight,  14  grains. 

No.  9.    Obv.    +EDWARDVS  REX  ANGLIE. 
Rev.   CIVITAS  DVNOLM. 

English  N  on  the  reverse.     Being  without  the  crosier,  it  may  be 
supposed  to  be  from  the  King's  mint.     Weight,  17|  grains. 

No.  10.    Obv.    +EDWARDVS  REX  ANGLI.* 
Rev.   CIVITAS  LONDON. 

On  the  obverse,  the  Roman  N ;  on  the  reverse,  the  English  n. 
Weight,  17|  grains. . 

No.  11.   Obv.    +  EDWARD.  J  ANGL.  J  R.  J  DNS.  J  HYB. 
Rev.   CIVITAS  LONDON  X 

English  N  on  both  sides.     Each  word  on  the  obverse  separated  by 
two  annulets.     A  small  cross  after  London.     Weight,  16i  grains. 

No.  12.  An  electro-type  of  a  London  half-groat,  Edward  the  Third. 
English  N  in  London. 

•  See  Plate  XXVIII.  coin  No.  8. 
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The  busts  on  the  coins  in  the  packets  fix)m  No.  1  to  7  strike  me 
as  altogether  different  from  those  we  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider, on  good  grounds,  to  be  those  of  Edward  the  First  and  Second. 
They  have  a  lowness  and  breadth  distinguishing  them  from  the  coins 
of  Edward  the  First  and  Second,  and  assimilating  them  to  those  of 
Edward  the  Third ;  and  they  seem  to  me  to  be  clearly  one  class — 
whether  with  the  English  N  or  the  Roman  N — whether  with  the  an- 
nulets separating  angl.  or  without  the  annulets ;  and  the  specimens 
from  the  mints  of  York  and  Durham  shew  that  it  was  not  a  freak  or 
fancy  confined  to  the  London  mint.  While,  at  the  same  time,  the 
annulets  and  the  English  N  are  very  strong  and  decided  links  of 
connection  with  the  undoubted  coins  of  Edward  the  Third.  The 
difficulty,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  inscription — edw.  r.  angl.  dns, 
HYB. — precisely  the  same  as  that  on  the  coins  of  Edward  the  First. 
Balancing  these  incongruities,  I  think  that  the  weight  of  the  twelve 
coins,  being  206  grains,  which  is  only  an  average  of  17y^  grains,  the 
form  of  the  busts,  the  annulets,  and  the  English  n,  give  them  to 
Edward  the  Third.  I  should  imagine  that  they  were  coined  early 
in  his  reign,  and  that  there  is  more  probability  of  his  engravers 
varying  his  style,  by  shortening  his  Christian  name  to  that  of  his 
grandfather,  than  that  Edward  the  First  should  have  commenced 
with  a  bust  such  as  these  coins  give  us,  with  the  annulets  and 
English  N,  and  that  they  were  then  discontinued  till  the  time  of 
his  grandson,  on  whose  undoubted  coins  we  find  them.  Considering 
also,  that  Edward  the  Third  came  to  the  throne  (a  passive  instru- 
ment, from  his  age,  in  his  mother's  hands)  by  the  deposition  of  his 
father,  his  engravers  may  have  thought  a  change  in  the  type  of  the 
coins  advisable,  and  in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  change  of  the 
sovereign. 

P.S. — I  recollected  this  morning,  that  I  had  a  halfpenny  of 
Edward  the  Third,  the  bust  of  which  had  the  same  form  as  those 
on  the  pennies  which  I  have  submitted  for  your  consideration.  I 
inclose  it : — 

No.  1.   Obv.   EDWARDV8  REX. 
Rev.   CIVITAS  LONDON. 

Both  the  n's  being  English :  and  it  strikes  me  as  being  decidedly  of 

the  same  coinage  as  the  pennies,  and  assisting  to  appropriate  them 

to  Edward  the  Third. 

p2 
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No.  2.  Another  hal^)euny  of   Edward  the  Third,  with  the  usual 
bust. 

Obv.    BDWARDV8  HEX  AN. 
Rev.    CIVITAS  LONDON. 

All  the  n's,  obverse  and  reverse,  are  English. 

No.  3.  Is  another  penny  of  Edward  the  Third ;  rather  a  rough  and 
unusoal  busL 

Obv.    +EDWABDV8S  REX  ;  ANGLIE. 
Rev.   CIVITAS  LONDON. 
Annnleta  and  Gngliah  N,  obverBe ;  Roman  N,  reverse. 


My  second  query  respects  the  appropriation  of  those  coins,  in  gold 
and  silver,  which  have  as  mint-marks  a  boar's  head,  a  rose  and  sun 
united,  and  a  boar's  bead  on  the  obverse  and  rose  and  sun  united  on 
the  reverse ;  hitherto  considered  as  coined  by  Edward  the  Fourth,  but 
which  I  consider  as  having  been  coined  for  Edward  the  Fifth,  by  the 
authority  and  order  of  his  uncle,  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
Lord  Protector. 

To  bring  the  subject  more  clearly  before  yon,  I  inclose  you  the 
following : — 


No.  1.  A  gold  angel  of  an  Edward.      Mint-mark,  rose  and  sun 
united. 

No.  2.  Two  groats  of  an  Edward.       Mint-marks,  obverse  and  re- 
verse, rose  and  sun  united. 
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No.  3.  An  electrotype   of    a  groat  in  the  British   Museum^   an 
Edward     Mint-mark,  a  boar's  bead.     And — 

A  groat  of  Richard  the  Third.     Mint-mark,  a  boar's  head. 

No.  4.  A  gold  angel  of  Richard  the  Third.     Mint-mark,  rose  and 
son  united. 

No.  5.  A  groat  of  Richard  the  Third.       Mint-marks,  obverse,  a 
boar's  head ;  reverse,  rose  and  sun  united. 


No.  6.  A  groat  of  an  Edward,  purchased  at  the  recent  sale  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Neligan's  collection.  Mint-marks,  obverse,  a  boar's 
head ;  reverse,  rose  and  sun  united.* 

We  may  first  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer 
states,  that  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fifth  commenced  on  the 
9th  of  April,  1483,  and  ended  on  the  22nd  of  June  following,  which 
comprises  a  period  of  ten  weeks  and  five  days ;  and,  the  only 
difierence  which  had  to  be  made  in  the  dies  being  the  mint-marks, 
no  delay  or  interruption  of  the  coinage  would  take  place,  if  the 
government  required  money  to  be  coined.  And  we  may  presume 
that,  in  the  struggle  which  Richard  had  to  encounter,  first,  to 
establish  his  protectorate,  and  secondly  to  usurp  the  throne,  hard 


*  Dr.  Smith,  who  hu  dnwn  this  coin  for  the  present  Volume,  considers  the  reverse 
mint-mark  as  a  rose  only. 
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cash  was  an  able  auxiliary  to  cold  steel.  We  are  warranted,  there- 
fore, in  supposing  that  the  London  mint  was  in  full  activity  during 
the  protectorate.  On  the  coins  of  Richard  the  Third,  we  find  his 
only  mint-marks  to  have  been,  the  rose  and  sun  united,  and  the 
boar's  head.  On  the  generality,  these  mint-marks  are  the  same, 
obverse  and  reverse ;  and  more  rarely,  the  obverse  presents  one  of 
these  mint-marks,  and  the  reverse  the  other.  Now  we  find  all  these 
peculiarities  are  also  exemplified  on  the  coins  of  an  Edward. 

We  are  aware  that  the  boar  was  Richard's  personal  badge  or 
cognizance  during  his  brother's  life-time,  and  not  a  regal  or  national 
badge.  In  the  illuminated  roll  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  there  is  a 
representation  of  Richard  (in  consequence  of  his  intermarriage  with 
that  family),  who  is  depicted  standing  on  a  white  boar.  And  after 
Richard  had  usurped  the  throne  he  created  a  herald-at-arms, 
"  Blanc  Sanglier,"  whom  he  sent  on  his  foreign  embassies,  to  an- 
nounce his  accession.*  We  can  therefore  perfectly  well  understand 
why,  as  the  Lord  Protector  of  the  king  and  realm  of  England, 
Richard  should  order  his  own  peculiar  and  known  badge  to  be  used 
as  a  mint-mark  on  his  nephew's  coinage,  more  particularly  to  mark 
the  exercise  of  his  late  contested,  and  now  established,  authority. 
And  keeping  in  recollection  the  divisions  which  existed  in  the  court 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  after  the  marriage  of  the  latter,  and  also  that 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  sided  with  the  party  which  was  op]^x)sed  to 
the  queen,  the  boar  being  his  badge,  its  head  would  never  have 
been  thought  of  for,  and  still  less  permitted  on,  the  coinage  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  whose  sympathies  and  afiections  must  naturally 
have  gone  with  the  Queen  and  her  relatives ;  which,  indeed,  is  fully 
proved  by  the  honours  and  benefits  heaped  upon  the  Woodville 
fiEunily  by  the  King. 

Now  these  coins  are  extremely  rare,  which  is  to  be  expected,  as 
being  the  coinage  of  Edward  the  Fifth,  since  a  very  small  quantity 
of  any  coinage  reaches  us,  in  proportion  to  what  has  been  minted ; 
and  our  share  of  an  eleven  weeks'  coinage,  calculating  the  quantity 
that  could  be  struck  with  the  then  establishment  and  machinery  at 
the  mint,  could  not,  comparatively,  be  very  great.  Had  the  boar's 
head  been  a  mint-mark  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  the  coins  bearing  it 

*  See  Turner's  History  of  England,  vol.  Hi.  p.  472. 
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would  hsLve  been  as  abundantly  common  as  all  the  admitted  mint- 
marks  of  that  sovereign  are. 

The  mint-mark  rose  and  sun  united  of  an  Edward  is  not  so  rare 
as  the  boar's  head^  but  stiU  very  rare;  and,  as  it  is  rather  the 
commoner  mint-mark  of  Richard  the  Third,  its  coincidence  in  rarity 
with  Richard's  coins  assists,  in  my  opinion,  to  identify  the  coin  on 
which  it  occurs  as  a  coin  of  Edward  the  Fifth,  ordered  by  the 
Protector — a  motive  of  some  kind  operating  equally,  in  each  case, 
for  the  continuance  of  its  use. 

To  his  other  qualities,  good  and  bad,  Richard  united  a  personal 
vanity,  certainly  not  to  have  been  expected  in  such  a  man  and  at 
such  a  time.  Of  this,  his  attention  to  the  splendour  of  his  dress  is 
'  quite  remarkable ;  and,  among  many  instances  which  Turner  gives 
in  his  reign  of  this  king,  one,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  480,  taken  from  the 
Harleian  MS.  433,.  p.  126  (an  order  to  the  keeper  of  his  wardrobe, 
for  clothes  and  materials  of  show),  proves  that  he  entered  anxiously 
into  the  merest  minudsB  where  ^If  was  concerned.  Such  a  man, 
therefore,  was  equally  likely  to  consider  the  mint-marks  of  the 
coinage,  whether  as  protector  or  king,  a  matter  of  personal  concern ; 
and  the  same  egotism  would  equally  induce  him  not  to  make  use  of 
the  mint-marks  of  his  predecessor.  I  therefore  think  that,  as  pro- 
tector, he  placed  the  boards  head  as  his  own  cognizance,  and  the 
united  rose  and  sun  as  the  York  cognizance,  on  his  nephew's  coins, 
and  continued  them  for  the  same  reasons,  on  his  own,  as  king. 

I  would  now  refer  you  to  packet  No.  3,  and  call  your  attention  to 
the  boar's  head  mint-mark  on  the  obverse  of  the  Edward  groat,  and 
then  compare  it  with  the  similar  mint- mark  on  the  obverse  of  the 
Richard  groat.  You  will  remark,  that  they  are  precisely  the  same, 
apparently  from  the  same  punch,  and  very  peculiar,  being  short  and 
thick,  and  the  neck  ends  of  each  apparently  pared  and  rounded,  and 
the  mint-marks  on  both  are  kept  clear  from  the  letters  on  either  side. 
Under  the  bust  of  the  Edward  groat  is  a^ip,  which  is  also  met  with 
under  the  bust  of  some  groats  of  Richard  the  Third.  The  similarity 
of  these  boars'  heads,  I  consider  as  bearing  strongly  on  the  question, 
and  proving  that  the  two  coins  must  have  been  coined  very  near 
each  other  in  point  of  time.  And,  as  further  connecting  these  two 
groats,  it  strikes  me,  that  the  c  and  d  in  ricard,  and,  on  the  other 
groat,  the  d  in  edward,  and  the  c  in  franc,  were  indented  in  the 
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dies  by  reversing  one  punch,  and,  if  so,  woald  suggest,  that  both  the 
dies  had  been  the  work  of  the  same  engraver. 

On  the  groats  of  Edward  the  Fourth  we  have  three  different 
busts.  On  his  heavy  coinage  the  bust  is  similar  to  those  of  his 
predecessors,  the  Henries.  On  the  groats  reduced  to  48  grains,  the 
bust  is  rounder  and  more  animated,  sometimes  merry,  as  when  the 
crown  is  not  set  even  on  the  brow,  and  gives  an  idea  that  its  wearer 
had  taken  a  cup  too  much.  These  certainly  continued  till  the  short 
restoration  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  as  his  coins  of  1470  are  from  the 
same  puuches.  Then  we  have  an  older  and  more  dark  and  severe 
cast  of  countenance,  which  is  cx)ntinued  on  the  Edwards  under  con- 
sideration, by  Richard  the  Third,  and  on  the  first  coinage  of  Henry 
the  Seventh.  When,  therefore,  we  find  the  mint-marks  of  Richard 
the  Third  on  coins  of  an  Edward,  the  bust  on  which  came  into  use 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth^  and  as  we  know 
that  Edward  and  his  brother  were  not  then  friends,  I  feel  convinced, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  that  Edward  the  Fourth  w^ould  not  have 
allowed  them  on  his  coins,  as  being  his  brother's  cognizance ;  and, 
that  they  can  only  be  accounted  for  as  a  coinage  issued  under  the 
authority  of  Richard  as  protector  to  an  Edward,  and  that  Edward, 
history  informs  us,  was  his  nephew,  Edward  the  Fifth. 

Combining,  therefore,  all  the  foregoing  grounds  and  circumstances, 
the  identity  (as  I  may  term  it)  of  the  mint-marks  on  the  coins  of 
Richard  the  Third,  and  those  on  an  Edward — the  motives  that 
would  induce  Richard  to  place  such  mint-marks  on  the  coins  of  his 
nephew — and  the  feelings  that  would  have  prevented  Edward  the 
Fourth  from  using  them — I  come  to  the  decided  conclusion,  that 
these  coins  are  those  of  Edward  the  Fifth ;  and  I  shall  be  much 
gratified  if,  with  your  greater  experience  and  more  ample  means 
of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  a  numismatic  question,  you  should 
give  my  opinion  thef  imprimatur  of  your  concurrence. 

Yours  truly, 

Richard  Sainthill. 

To  James  Dodsley  Cuff,  Esq. 
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In  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  for  July^  185 1^  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Numismatic  Society,  at  pages  1 1  and  12,  the  reading  of  my 
preceding  paper  is  noticed,  and  in  a  foot-note  the  Editor  saya, — 

^^  The  appropriation  to  Edward  the  Fifth  of  these  coins  widi  the 
boar's  head  mint-mark  was,  however,  suggested  in  Mr.  Hawkins's 
work  on  the  English  Silver  Coinage,  published  in  1841.  See  pp. 
278  and  280." 


LETTER  FROM  JAMES  D.  CUFF,  ESQ. 

Bank,  25  Jan.  1851. 

My  dear  Sir, — Your  interesting  numismatic  paper  was  read  on 
Thursday  last  before  the  Society,  and  the  coins  were  exhibited,  that 
the  members  might  more  fully  interest  themselves  in  its  contents. 
When  the  meeting  was  over  I  gave  the  paper  and  coins  to  Mr. 
Bergne,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  paper  by  a  few  engravings  in  the 
Chronicle.  Tou  are  aware  that  the  Society  is  poor,  and  engravings 
are  expensive.  The  officers,  therefore,  are  very  careful  in  indulging 
their  wishes  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  you  say,  agrees  with  you  in  the  belief  that  the  coins 
sent  as  of  Edward  the  First  really  belong  to  Edward  the  Third,  for 
the  reasons  assigned  in  your  communication.  I  confess  I  do  not  like 
to  disturb  their  present  arrangement  The  reasons  you  assign  for 
removing  them  have  considerable  force,  especially  that  of  the  legend 
divided  by  annulets,  which  I  only  know  on  the  pieces  of  the  Third 
Edward.  The  English  N,  too,  is  something  more  in  your  favour. 
The  weight,  upon  which  we  usually  build  so  much  in  this  case,  I 
think  little  of.  Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  portrait,  I  c^n  only  say 
that  I  prefer  the  definite  and  tangible  circumstance  of  the  different 
readings  of  the  name  to  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  physiognomist. 

The  reasons  you  assign  for  appropriating  the  coins  of  Edward 
with  the  boar's  head  mint-mark  and  the  rose  and  sun  united,  are 
quite  conclusive  evidence  of  these  pieces  belonging  to  Edward  the 
Fifth,  and  having  been  struck  by  Richard  as  his  guardian. 
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I  do  not  know  if  you  have  Mr.  Hawkins's  book ;  if  you  have,  turn 
to  page  279 :  and,  if  you  have  it  not,  pray  tell  me  as  much  in  your 
next 

Mrs.  Cuff  unites  her  kind  regards  and  cordial  good  wishes  to 
Mrs.  Sainthill  and  yourself  with  those  of. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Ja8.  D.  Cuff. 


LETTER  FROM  J.  B.  BEBGNE,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

Hans  Place,  Feb.  11,  1851. 
Mr  DEAR  Sir, — I  am  afraid  you  have  been  considering  me  "no 
better  than  a  bad  one,"  for  not  having  written  to  you  before  in  reply 
to  your  letters,  the  last  of  which,  with  the  cast  of  the  large  brass 
coin  of  Maximinns,  I  received  yesterday.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
my  hands  have  been  so  iull  of  late  that,  although  I  took  away  your 
paper  on  the  pennies  of  Edward  the  First,  Second,  or  Third,  and  on 
the  coins  of  Edward  the  Fourth  or  Fifth,  from  the  meeting  of  the 
Numismatic  Society  on  the  23rd  ulL  as  Mr.  Cuff  told  you,  it  is  only 
within  the  last  day  or  two  that  I  have  been  able  to  open  the  packet 
and  look  into  the  contents ;  and  I  put  off  writing  to  you  until  I 
should  have  done  so.  The  series  of  pennies  is  curious.  The  general 
variety  of  the  type  from  that  of  the  ordinary  penny  of  Edward  the 
First  is  of  course  well  known.  Such  pennies  are  generally  described 
as  "  with  the  Saxon  ^,"  but  I  believe  they  have  always  been  classed 
among  the  coins  of  the  First  or  Second  Edward.  Hawkins,  while 
he  admits  that  Bartlett's  rule  of  discrimination  between  the  coins  of 
the  three  Edwards — according  to  the  way  in  which  the  name  of  the 
king  is  spelt — is  good  to  a  certain  extent,  says  (and  very  justly)  that 
an  examination  of  a  large  number  of  their  coins  will  shew  that  it  is 
not  of  universal  application;  and  he  suggests  another  test,  which 
certainly  is  liable  to  fewer  exceptions,  viz.  whether  the  bust  is  clothed 
or  not.  He  believes  that  the  shoulders  of  the  bust  on  coins  of 
Edward  the  First  or  Second  are  always  more  or  less  clothed,  but 
never  on  the  coins  of  Edward  the  Third.    Applying  this  test  to  your 
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coins,  they  would  all  belong  to  the  first  two  kings,  with  perhaps  one 
exception,  and  that  specimen  is  so  mbbed  at  the  part  in  question 
that  it  cannot  be  said  positively  whether  there  is  any  indication  of 
the  mantle  or  not  I  confess,  however,  that  the  occurrence  of  the 
annulets,  and  especially  the  weight  of  the  coins,  shake  my  reliance 
on  Hawkins's  test.  Your  coins  are  all  considerably  rubbed,  worn,  or 
clipped ;  and,  when  that  is  the  case,  no  great  stress  can  be  laid  upon 
the  weights :  but  I  have  a  penny  of  Edward,  reading,  edwab  .  * 
ANGL .  DNS .  HYB,  which  is  in  better  preservation  than  any  of  yours. 
It  has  that  peculiar  head  which  occurs  on  (I  think)  all  the  pennies 
which  have  the  Saxon  ji*  I  have  put  it  in  the  scale  against  every 
penny  I  have  of  the  undoubted  type  of  Edward  the  First ;  and, 
although  some  of  them  are  a  little  rubbed,  there  is  only  one  which 
does  not  outweigh  this  one  which  I  describe  above,  and  which  I 
think  cannot  have  lost  half  a  grain  of  its  original  weight  My  scales 
are  not  good  ones,  but  according  to  them  it  weighs  between  19  and 
20  grains:  it  out-weighs  19,  but  goes  up  at  20.  Now  a  Durham 
penny  in  my  cabinet,  which,  from  the  lion  mint-mark  we  know  to 
have  been  struck  by  Bishop  Beaumont  from  1316-33,  brings  down  21 
grains,  though  inferior  in  preservation  or  at  least  not  better  than  the 
one  which  I  have  mentioned,  which  will  not  go  20  grains.  The 
legitimate  inference  therefore  is,  that  it  and  similar  pieces  were 
struck  between  the  18th  of  Edward  the  Third  (when  the  weight  of 
the  penny  was  reduced  from  22  to  20|  grains)  and  the  25th  year, 
when  it  was  ftirther  reduced  to  18  grains.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr. 
Hawkins's  opinion  on  the  point  is. 

The  idea  as  to  the  appropriation  to  Edward  the  Fifth  of  those 
coins  which  resemble  the  coins  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  but  which 
have  the  peculiar  mint-marks  of  Richard  the  Third,  you  will  find 
broached  in  Hawkins's  book,  not  under  the  respective  reigns  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  but  under  the  lists  of  mint-marks  at  the  end. 
And  I  believe  the  doctrine  has  been  generally  accepted  here  for  some 
years  back,  as  such  coins,  when  described^  have  brought  fancy  prices 
as  pieces  of  Edward  the  Fifth.  See  a  gold  coin  in  Thomas'  Sale, 
2nd  day,  I  think  (for  I  am  finishing  my  letter  where  I  am  bookless) 
an  angel,  which  sold  for  7Z.  odd,  whereas,  if  it  had  been  an  Edward 

*  The  R  doing  doable  duty. 
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the  Fourth  angel,  it  would  not  have  produced  20«,  Also  in  a  sale 
last  year  some  groats  of  the  same  description  sold  for  IL  a-piece  or 
more,  which,  as  groats  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  would  not  have 
brought  2«.  each.  And  again.  Dr.  Neligan's  the  other  day,  for  two 
of  which  (and  one  of  them  very  very  poor)  you  had  to  give  2L  I7s. 
I  have  these  last  coins,  by  the  bye,  with  your  others. 

At  our  next  Meeting  it  will  be  decided  whether  your  paper  will 
be  printed,  and  whether  any  of  the  coins  shall  be  engraved.  I  don't 
conceive  it  would  be  needful  to  engrave  more  than  one  or  two  of  the 
pennies  on  which  the  peculiarities  are  most  distinct  I  thank  you 
for  the  slip  from  the  engraving ;  and,  if  we  publish,  I  will  certainly 
ask  you  for  the  loan  of  the  wood-block  of  the  groats :  and  we  might 
engrave  the  boar's  head  mint-mark,  one  which  was  Dr.  Neligan's. 
Cureton  tells  me  that  the  Dr.  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  his  sale.  The  coins  generally  were  not  up  to  my  mark  in  point 
of  condition,  and  I  bought  but  two :  viz.  a  crown  of  Charles  the 
First,  sun  mint^mark,  which  had  the  large  figure  of  the  king ;  and  the 
pattern  Irish  half-penny  of  George  the  First,  with  Britamiia  seated 
in  front  of  a  rock.  They  cost  2L  2a.  together,  so  that  I  was  not 
ruined.  .  .  Luckily  for  the  Dr.  the  B.  M.  and  a  local  collector 
ran  amuck  for  a  miserable  little  farthing,  reading  villa  barvici, 
and  ran  it  up  to  between  7L  and  8^  and  so  of  some  other  things. 

The  portrait  on  the  Maximinus  of  which  you  have  sent  me  a  cast  is 
curious.  The  head  is  just  like  that  of  the  Elder  Gordianus  Africa- 
nus.  I  have  a  silver  coin  of  him  with  just  the  same  head,  and  one 
in  large  brass  with  a  portrait  different  again  both  from  these  and 
from  the  usual  head  on  his  coins.  It  is  not  very  unusual  to  find 
coins  with  the  name  of  one  emperor  and  the  portrait  of  a  preceding 
emperor.  I  have  a  Vespasian  with  a  staring  head  of  Yitellius,  and 
at  the  B.  M.  they  have  one  of  Antoninus  Pius  with  the  head  of 
Hadrian ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  head  of  Gordianus 
Afiricanus  on  a  coin  of  Maziminus,  as  the  latter  was  the  earlier  of 
the  two.  In  the  other  cases  I  conceive  unfinished  dies  of  a  preceding 
emperor  were  used  at  a  pinch  for  a  successor. 

And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  I  must  draw  this  long  yam  to  a  close.  I 
hope  you  and  Mrs.  Sauithill  have  by  this  time  got  all  right  again. 
My  wife  is  pretty  tolerable,  and  the  boys  flourishing,  thanks  to  your 
kind  inquiries.     Cureton  I  have  not  seen  very  lately.      His  sale 
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comes  on  next  Monday,  and  I  hope  will  go  off  well     There  is 
nothing  particolar  in  prospect,  that  I  am  aware  of,  likely  to  mar  it 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Tonrs  very  sincerely, 

J.  B.  Bergke. 


TO  J.  B.  BERGNE,  esq. 

Cork,  26th  February,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir, — Our  exceDent  friend  Mr.  CuflP,  in  his  letter  to 
me  of  the  25th  January,  informing  me  that  my  paper  appropriating 
to  Edward  the  Fifth  corns  of  an  Edward,  with  the  mint-marks  of 
the  boar's  head,  the  sun  and  rose  miited,  and  these  two  different 
mint-marks  on  the  same  coin,  obverse  and  reverse,  had  been  read 
on  the  23rd  at  the  Numismatic  Society,  called  my  attention  to 
page  279  (I  think  he  intended  278,)  of  Mr.  Hawkins's  valuable  work 
on  the  Silver  Coinage  of  England ;  and  in  your  letter  of  the  11th  of 
February,  you  make  a  similar  reference,  and  frirther  remark,  that 
the  doctrine  of  my  appropriation  of  these  coins  of  Edward  the  Fifth 
has  been  generally  accepted  in  England,  and  coins  with  these  mint- 
marks  have  brought  much  higher  prices  than  they  would  have  done 
had  they  been  considered  coins  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  And  thus, 
in  yonr  quiet,  polished,  and  official  manner,  you  give  the  provincial 
(and  Irish  provincial  to  boot)  a  gentle  hint  against  the  presumption 
of  supposing  that  any  thing  could  have  come  into  his  head  which 
was  not,  and  long  previously,  well-known  to  the  London  Justinians 
of  Numismatics ! 

Now,  my  very  good  friend,  be  the  credit  of  this  appropriation  as 
smaU  as  8maU  may  be.  I  will  neither  relinqnish  it,  nor  share  it 
Be  it  a  minnow,  I  claim  the  sole  merit  of  acting  the  Triton; 
albeit  my  hook  may  have  been  only  a  crooked  minikin  pin. 

Mr.  Hawkins's  work  on  the  Silver  Coinage  of  England,  I 
purchased  on  its  publication,  late  in  A.D.  1841.  And  at  page  200 
of  the  011a  Podrida,  printed  early  in  1844,  I  paid  my  humble 
tribute  to  its  merits.  To  a  person,  however,  who  has  been  many 
years  collecting,  it  is  necessarily  (or  rather  I  should  say,  naturally), 
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more  referred  to,  than  regularly  read  through.  And,  until  Mr. 
Cuff's  and  your  referrence  to  the  Appendix  on  Mint-Marks,  I  was 
perfectly  ignorant  that  Mr.  Hawkins  had,  at  page  278,  suggested, 
"  Is  there  not  then  some  probability  that  the  coins  which  have  the 
boar's-head  mint-mark,  and  the  name  of  Edward,  were  struck  by 
the  authority  of  Edward  the  Fifth,  when  Richard  the  Third  was 
Protector  ? '' 

And  at  page  280,  Mr.  Hawkins  thus  dovbtingly  follows  up  the 
suggestion  of  the  mint-mark  : — 

"  Edward  the  Fifth. 

«  Boar's  head  ?     See  page  278." 

Now  it  is  customary,  and  stands  to  reason,  that  an  author's 
deliberate  and  final  conviction  and  judgment  on  any  fact  is  given  by 
him  in  the  text  and  body  of  his  work,  and  not  in  a  note  or  appendix. 
And  if  we  find  in  the  latter  matter  contrary  to  the  text,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  writer  merely  states  a  possibility,  in  which  he  had  no 
confidence  as  an  actuality. 

In  the  body  of  Mr.  Hawkins's  Silver  Coinage  of  the  Reign  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  page  113,  which  I  had  read  and  noted 
marginally,  there  is  a  list  of  the  mint-marks  of  his  (Edward  the 
Fourth's)  London  groats,  among  which  is— 

"  16.   Mint-mark^  boar's  head,  pellet  under  head.     m.b.     Very 

(In  my  copy  I  underscored  this  line,  and  added  in  the  margin, 
''Edward  the  FifiL'') 

At  page  118^  we  have  the  consideration,  did  Edward  the  Fifth 
coin  money  ?    The  whole  of  which  I  ti'anscribe : — 

«  Edward  the  Fifth,  1483. 

''  Short  as  was  the  reign  of  this  young  King,  coins  are  said  to 
have  been  issued  in  his  name  and  by  his  authority ;  none,  however, 
known  to  have  been  his  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  none  were  ever  struck,  or,  if  they  were,  that  they 
were  struck  from  dies  of  his  father's  coins." 

Thus  in  1841,  Mr.  Hawkins  appropriates  the  Edward  groat, 
boar's  head  mint-mark,  to  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  thinks  it  more 
than  probable  that  Edward  the  Fifth  did  not  coin.  And  down  to 
this  time,  A.D.  1851,  though  he  has  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
British  Museum  Collection,  and  is  one  of  the  great  pillars  of  the 
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Numismatic  Society,  he  has  not  (the  only  mode  by  which  we 
residents  of  Nova  Zembia  could  be  enlightened)  published  any  thing 
further  on  this  subject;  and  we  have,  therefore,  no  ground  for 
supposing  the  ten  years'  consideration  have  brought  any  conviction  to 
him  that  the  appendix  ccmjecture,  at  page  278  of  his  Silver  Coinage, 
was  a  fact.  Nor,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  any  other  author,  or 
writer  on  English  numismatics,  either  touched  on  the  question  as 
firom  himself,  or  referred  to  Mr.  Hawkins's  probability. 

It  is  true,  as  you  remark,  that  at  some  sales,  coins  with  these 
mint-marks  have  brought  higher  prices  than  the  common  run  of 
Edward  the  Fourth^s,  and  in  some  catalogues  they  are  even 
referred  to  as  Edward  the  Fifth's.  But  when  so,  invariably  with 
the  note  of  dotJ)ty  *^  Edward  the  Fifth  ?  "  And  at  the  recent  sale  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Neligan's  coins,  though  the  gentleman  who  catalogued 
them  gave  a  lot  as  Edward  the  Fifth,  he  added,  that  he  did  so,  only, 
as  the  Cork  Numismatists  (and  not  himself)  considered  them  to  be 
Edward  the  Fifth's.* 

The  cataloguers  (in  other  cases),  unknown  and  irresponsible  to  the 
public,  put  forward  what  they  admit  to  be  a  doubtftd  suggestion,  to 
raise  the  value  of  the  article  under  sale;  but  they  have  never 
referred  to  any  authority,  in  any  instance,  but  in  Dr.  Neligan's,  and 
then  virtually  adding  that  the  writer  did  not  concur  in  the  appro- 
priation. 

Still,  you  will  say,  that  the  coins  with  the  boar's  head  brought 
high  prices.  Granted:  for  Mr.  Hawkins,  "ex  cathedrft,"  had 
authoritatively  pronounced,  that  on  Edward  the  Fourth's  coins  the 
boar's  head  mint-mark  is  "  very  rarer  And  you  must  well  know 
what  increased  cost  these  two  little  words,  "  very  rare,*'  will  add  to 
a  coin.  Subjected  to  this  blow  pipe,  have  you  not  sometimes  found 
the  tiniest  bit  of  metal,  though  very  enticing,  and  much  coveted,  too 
hot  to  hold  ? 

Rarity,  therefore,  will  sufficiently  account  for  their  bringing 
high  prices,  though  considered   as  coins  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

*  Sale  of  coins,  Jan.  15th,  1851. 

Lot  83. — Edward  the  Fifth  groats,  two,  London.     Obv.  mint-mark,  boar's  head;  rer. 

mint- mark,  rose,  fine;  obv.  mint-mark,  rose;  rev.  the  same;  much  clipped,  both  Teiy  raro. 

*;^*  The  Cork  uitiquaries  saj  that  these  two  coins  decidedly  belong  to  Edward  the 

Fifth  ?  for  that  reason  they  are  so  described  here. — Extract  fh>m  my  sale  of 

coins,  lot  83.    The  catalogne  was  made  by  Mr.  Webster. — W.  C.  Nblioan. 
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You  have  shewn,  nevertheless,  (of  which  I  was  ignorant,)  that  from 
1841  there  has  been  a  floating  suggestion,  that  they  might  belong 
to  Edward  the  Fifth.      But  what  has  been  the  practical  effect? 
Did  the  British  Museum,  yourself,  Mr.  Cuff,  Rev.  Mr.  Martin, 
Rev.   Mr.   Sheppard,  Sahib  Singh  Sparkes,  Mr.   Wigan,  or  any 
other  of  the  great  English  collectors,  with  whom  price  has  no  con- 
sideration, where  rarity  is  in  the  market,  did  you  or  they  buy  these 
coins  as  Edward  the  Fifth's  ?  and  having  so  bought  them,  have  they 
taken  place  in  the  cabinet  as  Edward  the  Fifth's  ?    I  have  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  their  being  so  placed  and  so  designated  in  any  of 
your  collections  hitherto.     And,  until  my  paper  was  read  at  the 
Numismatic,  I  believe  no  collector  has  placed  his  hand  and  seal  to  a 
document  asserting  that  these  coins  were  struck  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fifth.    If  such  is  the  case,  by  the  law  of  the  land  aa 
being  the  first  to  publish,  I  am  entitled  to  all  the  honour  (such  as  it 
is)  of  making  •*  the  discovery.**     At  the  same  time,  while  the  law  is 
with  me,  the  equity  may  be  with  you  English  collectors?    You  may 
long  since  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion;,  for  you  had  the 
materials  much  more  abundantly  to  work  from,  than  we,  in  these 
rocky  and  barren  mountains.     But  if  you  did  strike  the  light,  you 
have  careftilly  and  jealously  preserved  it,  for  your  own  sole  and 
private  uses,  in  a  special  patent  dark  kntem,  and  debarred  the 
Numismatic  World  at  large  of  all  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  of  all 
participation  of  the  benefit  of  your  learning  I 
Believe  me  to  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Richard  Sainthill. 

P.S.  Please  to  send  this  letter  on  to  Mr.  Cuff. 


ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  OF  THOMAS  OF  WOODSTOCK, 

OR  OF  BIS  SON. 


Iq  a  packet  of  coins  sent  me  by  my  consin,  Lieut  Rd.  Sunthill, 
R.N.  from  Jersey,  and  collected  there  from  tbe  circulating  currency, 
was  a  piece  of  copper  If  inch  diameter,  and  weighing  7  dwts. 
2  grains,  with  the  arms  of  France  and  England  (as  depicted  above), 
which  have  been  engraved  by  cutting  away  the  surface  with  a 
graver,  and  not  struck  up  in  a  die,  with  three  herons  outside  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  shield.  These  birds  induced  me  to  suppose  that  the 
article  was  a  badge  of  the  king's  falconer,  and  the  unlimited  number 
of  fleurs-de-lis  carried  back  the  era  of  its  manufacture  to  EMward 
the  Third,  Richard  the  Second,  or  the  early  part  of  Henry  the 
Fourth's  reign.  On  transmitting  an  impression  of  the  wood-cut  to 
my  friend,  James  Fulman,  Esq.  then  Norroy,  and  now  Clarenceux 
King  of  Arms,  I  am  thus  informed  of  the  proper  appropriation  of 
this  curious  relic  of  the  olden  time: — 

"The  arms  on  the'badge  are  those  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  sixth  and  youngest  son  of  Edward  the  Third, 
or  those  of  Humphrey  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Buckingham,  his  son : 
viz. — Quarterly,  sem^  of  France,  and  England,  vnthin  a  bordure 
argent, 

"  Heralds*  College,  London, 

July  12,  1847.'' 


silVee  collar  of  ss, 

CONPEBHED  BY  "  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  OP  FAMOUS  HEHORT "  ON 
THE  RIGHT  WOH8HIPPUL  MAURICE  KOCHE,  ESQUIBE,  MATOR 
OF  CORK,  A.D.  1571. 


In  all  ages,  aiid  in  all  civilized  places  of  the  world,  human  nature 
has  been  and  has  acted  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner.  Wherever 
communities  have  gathered  together,  certain  individuals,  or  combina- 
tions of  individuals — a  wise  or  a  crafty  minority — have  contrived  to 
rule  the  majority,  and  probably  on  the  whole  for  the  general  benefit 
In  the  good  old  times  the  city  of  Cork  was  not  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  A  few  powerful  famUies,  united  by  relationship  or  interest, 
governed  the  city,  and  kept  the  honours  of  the  corporation  between 
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themselves.  Among  these  magnates  were  the  Roches ;  and,  about 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  their  head  was  a  Manrice 
Roche,  who  appears  to  have  been  Mayor  of  Cork  three  times,  A.D. 
1563,  1571,  and  1579.  Mr.  Tuckey,  in  his  "County  and  City  of 
Cork  Remembrancer"  (a  work  which  does  great  credit  to  that 
gentleman's  laborious  research  and  discriminating  judgment),  at 
page  56,  A.D.  1571,  writes  thus: — 

"  This  year  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  a  Silver  Collar  of  the  Order 
of  Saint  Simplicius  to  Maurice  Roche,  Mayor  of  Cork,  for  his  assist- 
ance against  the  Rebels." 

Before  proceeding  fiirther  with  our  history,  a  few  extracts  from 
Berry's  "  Encyclopaedia  Heraldica,"  respecting  Collars  of  SS,  may 
be  acceptable. 

"The  origin  of  the  collar  of  SS  was  no  doubt  religious;  the 
Society  of  St.  Simplicius,  who  suffered  mart3rrdom  under  Diocletian, 
used  a  collar  or  badge  of  their  society. 

"  Anciently  the  creation  of  an  Esquire  in  England  was  performed 
by  the  ceremony  of  the  Eing  placing  about  his  neck  a  silver  collar 
of  SS,  as  an  ensign  of  that  dignity :  and  the  learned  Selden  contenms 
not  the  authority  of  the  old  ballad,  *  The  Tanner  of  Tamworth,'  to 
prove  the  making  of  Esquires  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth 
by  bestowing  upon  them  such  collars.^'  (I  extract  the  passage 
Selden  refers  to  from  Bishop  Percy's  "  Reliques,"  vol.  ii.  page  92.) 

"  A  coller,  a  coUer,  here :"  sayd  the  king, 
"  A  coller,"  he  loud  gan  crye: 

Then  woulde  he  lever  then  twentye  pound 

He  had  not  beene  so  nighe. 

"  A  coller,  a  coller,**  the  tanner  he  sayd, 
"  I  trowe  it  will  breed  sorrowe : 

After  a  coller  commeth  a  halter, 

I  trow  I  shall  be  hang*d  to-morrowe.** 


'^  Be  not  afraid,  Tanner,"  said  our  king: 
*'  I  tell  thee,  so  mought  I  thee, 

Lo  !  here  I  make  thee  the  beat  Esquire 

That  is  in  the  north  countrie.*' 

^^  Such  persons  as  were  honoured  with  knighthood  had  allowed 

Q2 
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them  collars  *  of  silver  gilt,  but  to  esquires  those  of  silver  only :  and 
therefore  a  herald,  in  the  ceremony  of  his  creation,  is  made  an 
esquire  by  putting  on  a  collar  of  SS  of  silver  about  his  neck,  and  so 
is  a  serjeant-at-arms. 

"  The  Kings  of  England  have  sometimes  borne  a  collar  of  SS 
around  their  arms ;  and  Ashmole  mentions  to  have  seen  an  impres- 
sion of  the  privy  seal  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  whereon  the  royal 
arms  are  encircled  with  a  collar  of  SS,  to  ^  lower  end  of  which  were 
affixed  two  portcuUises,^* 

Returning  now  to  our  own  subject,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Patent  of 
Gentility; — this  relic  of  ancient  honours  was  understood  to  have 
descended  with  Maurice  Roche's  estates  successively  to  the  families 
of  Kearney,  Rochford,  and  Cuthbert.  But,  as  its  existence  was  only 
traditionally  assumed,  at  least  no  one  I  ever  conversed  with  on  the 
subject  had  actually  seen  it,  I  ventured  to  trespass  on  the  good 
nature  of  the  present  representative  of  the  Mayor  of  other  days, 
John  Cuthbert  Kearney,  of  Garrettstown  near  Kinsale,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  Esquire  (not  indeed  the  first  time  that  my  antiquarian  pro^ 
pensities  have  called  on  Mr.  Kearney  for  its  exercise),  who,  in  the 
most  obliging  manner,  had  a  search  made  for  her  late  Majesty's 
"  Token  of  Honour,"  and,  having  at  length  found  out  the  lurking- 
place  of  the  ancient  gentleman,  he  paid  me  the  iurther  compliment 
to  send  it  up  to  me  in  a  small  box  of  maple  wood,  which,  very  pro- 
bably accompanied  the  collar  from  "The  Court  at  Greenwich," 
A.D.  1571.t 

I  suspect  that  very  few  of  these  ancient  collars  have  escaped  the 
melting-pot  and  are  now  in  existence.     And  our  modem  and  fre- 


*  Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  U.enry  the  Eighth  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  A.D.  1620  :— 

"  We  can  he  agreeable  that  ye  not  oonely  make  O^Nele  and  suche  other  Lordes  of  the 
Irisheiy  as  ye  shall  thinke  goode  knightes,  but  also  to  geve  unto  the  said  Onele  a  coUer  of 
golde  of  our  livery,  whiche  We  also  sende  unto  you,  at  this  tyme,  by  our  said  servaunt 
Sir  John  Walop." 

Extract  from  another  dispatch : — 

"  We,  calling  to  our  rememberaunce  such  goode  letters  as  were  lately  sent  unto  Us  by 
0*Nell,  wherein  he  not  oonly  geveth  unto  Us  speciall  thankes  for  the  honour  to  him 
doon  in  sendyng  our  lyvery  of  knyghthode  to  him,**  &o. 

f  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that,  at  the  time  that  Maurice  Rochets  collar  was  brought 
to  light  and  liberty,  the  Mayor  of  Cork  should  happen  to  be  a  Roche,  and  of  the  &mily 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Esquire. 
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quentlj  miscalled  collars  of  SS  have  so  departed  from  truth  and  the 
simplicity  yet  rich  effect  this  possesses,  that  I  shall  give  a  minute 
detail  of  its  component  parts,  with  an  engraving  of  so  much  of  it  as 
may  be  necessary  to  give  my  readers  a  clear  idea  of  an  original  and 
veritable  collar  of  SS,  the  unquestionably  authentic  decoration  of 
Maurice  Roche,  Esquire,  heretofore  Mayor  of  Cork,  and  whom  one 
of  our  greatest  sovereigns  in  her  day  "  delighted  to  honour." 

This  collar  is  of  fine  silver,  and  weighs  four  ounces  five  penny- 
weights, troy  weigh.  It  is  composed  of  forty-one  S's,  each  con- 
nected to  its  neighbour  by  two  rings,  with  a  quatrefoil  centre, 
something  like  two  S's  crossing  each  other.  To  each  end  of  the  line 
of  SS  is  appended  a  portcullis.  From  the  horizontal  sides  of  the 
quatrefoil  issue  two  buckles,  which  pass  through  a  plate  between  the 
S's  and  the  portcullises,  and  lock  the  whole  together  into  one  circle 
or  collar,*  whose  collected  length  is  32  ^  inches ;  and  when  placed 
round  the  neck,  the  portcullises  hang  down  in  their  proper  position, 
one  on  each  side  the  quatrefoil,  and  exactly  answering  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Ashmole,  on  the  privy  seal  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

The  breadth  of  each  S  is  four  eighths  of  an  inch,  and  its  height 
six  eighths  of  an  inch. 

The  breadth  of  each  portcullis  is  four  eighths  of  an  inch,  and  its 
height  six  eighths  of  an  inch. 

The  S*8  are  highly  ornamented  with  what  may  be  termed  fleurie, 
issuant  from  their  outlines,  and  on  their  centres  a  chased  representa- 
tion of  four  lines  or  strings  of  pearls — and  the  collar,  worn  on  a  dark 
ground,  has  an  extremely  rich  and  elegant  appearance. 

m 

Cork,  9  July,  1846. 

Whilst  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press,  I  have 
perused  the  papers  upon  this  subject  by  my  valued  friend  Mr.  John 
Gough  Nichols,  which  were  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 

*  In  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Anociation,  No.  28,  Jan.  1852,  page  879, 
IB  an  engraving  of  the  monumental  effigy  of  Sir  John  Cockayne  in  the  church  of  A«hburne, 
CO.  of  Derby,  who  died  A.D.  1438  (the  16  of  Henry  VI.)  Mr.  Planche,  in  describing  it* 
remarks :—  "  Round  his  neck  is  a  Collar  of  SS,  that  mysterious  decoration,  of  which  all 
that  we  know  at  present  is,  that  it  has  not  been  discovered  on  effigies  of  an  earlier  date 
than  those  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth."  From  the  engraving  the  SS  appear  to  be 
laid  on  a  band  of  leather  or  some  other  material;  and  from  a  rosette  in  the  centre* 
proceed  (right  and  left)  two  buckles,  which  attach  the  rosette  to  the  band  of  the  collar' 
and  the  ends  and  rosette  take  the  same  form  as  in  my  engraving  of  the  Roche  SS. 
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duiiDg  the  years  1842  and  1843.  Thoagh  the  series  was  not  con- 
cluded,— and  I  am  happj  to  hear  that  its  author  has  formed 
extensive  collections  for  their  republication  in  a  more  complete  and 
accurate  form,  yet  he  has  amply  demonstrated  that  the  Collar  of 
Esses  originated  with  John  of  Ghent,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  his 
son  Henry  Earl  of  Derby,  during  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second ; 
and  that  it  was  then,  and  afterwards,  worn  as  the  distinguishing 
badge  of  feudal  adherence  to  the  House  of  Lancaster.  In  the  fourth 
number  of  the  series  of  papers  (Gent  Mag.  for  May,  1842),  Mr. 
Nichols  has  reviewed  all  the  various  hypotheses  in  explanation  of  the 
allusion  intended  by  the  letter  S  ;  and,  having  shown  them  aU  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  he  concludes  with  offering  a  conjecture  of  his  own, 
which  is  certainly  extremely  probable,  and  infinitely  preferable  to 
any  that  had  been  advanced  by  previous  writers.  It  is,  that  S  was 
adopted  as  the  initial  of  SeneschaUus  or  Steward.  '^  To  the  high 
office  of  Steward  of  England  (it  is  remarked)  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
became  entitled  in  right  of  his  wife,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law 
Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  1361 ;  and  it  was  that  in  virtue  of 
which  he  exercised  the  greatest  share  of  his  power.  It  appears 
possible^  therefore,  that  he  might  give  collars  to  his  adherents  and 
friends,  the  device  of  which  was  significant  of  their  allegiance  to  the 
Steward  of  England.'' 


ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  FOR  PHYSICKE  OF  DEVON 
AND  LINCOLNSHIRE, 

DEVISED  AND  GBAHTED  BY  MONTE  3AKTO,  DEVOK  HERALD, 
A.D.  1823. 

I  hoA  at  this  time  the  pleasure  of  being  acquaioted  with  a.  young 
lady  on  whom  Dame  Nature  had  bestowed  much  personal  beauty 
and  agreeability  of  manuers.  From  her  father,  to  whom  she  was  an 
only  child,  she  inherited  considerable  property  and  the  name  of 
Phyaicke. 

My  fair  friend  requested  me  to  ascertain  her  armorial  bearings : 
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buty  as  I  was  unable  to  discover  that  any  heraldic  cognizances  had 
ever  been  borne  by  a  Physicke  of  any  sort,  kind,  or  degree,  I 
devised  and  granted  as  follows,  "  To  be  Revested  to  Her  Honner, 
and  to  her  Posterit^e  for  evermore :  ** — 

PHYSICKE  OF  DEVON  AND  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Abms: 

Gules,  on  a  fesse  engrailed  sable,  between  three  vials  argent, 
labelled  Morning,  Noon,  Night,  a  pair  of  scales  between  an  hour- 
glass and  a  drinking-cup,  all  or ;  in  chief  a  pile  azure,  gouttee  de 
sang. 

Crest  : 

A  mortar  and  pestle  of  the  third,  with  the  serpent  of  Hygea 
crowned  of  the  last,  issuant,  vert 

Motto  : 

Elbe  Ei  Vive. 
* 

Memorandum. — The  strict  and  correct  rule  of  heraldry,  viz. 
colour  on  metal,  or,  metal  on  colour,  was  dispensed  with  in  this 
grant,  to  attain  a  greater  Physicked  conformity  of  art  and  nature. 


Inquiring  for  the  armorial  bearings  of  Wrixouy  I  had  them  defined 
to  me  in  writing  by  what  I  may  term  the  heraldry  of  sight;  and,  as 
a  curiosity  not  to  be  met  with  on  Bennetts  Hill,  I  subjoin  a  copy  of 
the  original  MS. — 
"  A  green  field. 

**  Three  red-hot  cannon-balls  and  the  roof  of  a  house — the  Arms. 
A  stag's  head — the  Crest 

The  Motto —  Vincib  qui  patitur :     He  conquers  who  perseveres. 
"  1350  the  year. 

Abms  of  Wrixon.'' 
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[In  looking  over  a  bundle  of  papers  I  found  this  Fragment,  March,  1848. — R.  S.] 

Risdon,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  in  speaking 
of  Bradninchy  Devon,  says,  "In  this  parish  is  St.  Hill  seated: 
descended  from  the  Norman  line.'^  We  cannot  suppose  so  learned 
an  author,  as  Risdon  undoubtedly  was,  and  writing  at  a  period  when 
these  subjects  were  most  jealously  investigated,  to  have  advanced 
this  as  a  mere  assertion.  It  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not  refer  to  his  authorities,  for  his  opinion,  though  entitled  to 
very  great  credit,  might  not  be  absolutely  decisive  in  a  Court  of 
Heraldry.  General  tradition  certainly  ranked  the  family  as  of 
Norman  descent;  for  in  a  party  philippic  written  to  ridicule  the 
Royalist  head  of  the  house,  and  which  will  be  subsequently  quoted,* 
this  is  admitted  as  a  matter  of  common  notoriety.  On  a  reference 
to  the  Battle  Abbey  Roll,  we  find  many  of  those  reputed  to  have 
come  over  with  the  Conqueror  bearing  names  which  are  not  very 
unlike  such  as  this  family  probably  bore  at  that  time ;  but  there  are 
no.  „,  whiok  ^  ^11,  be  i  .,  be  d,,  N.™..  ™,.  ™fe™d 
to  by  old  Risdon :  and  when  we  remember  what  swarms  gradually 
followed  the  settlement  of  the  Norman  Princes  in  England,  the 
chances  are  greater  that  the  founder  of  the  Sainthills  came  over 
subsequently.  That  they  were  settled  in  Devonshire  at  a  very  early 
period  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  in  the  Harleian  MS.  No.  6126,  in 
the  British  Museum,  relating  to  tenures  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Second,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  manor  of  SweynthuU  was  then 
held  by  the  Abbot  of  Dunkeswelle ;  f  and  it  appears  to  have  remained 
attached  to  the  abbey  to  its  dissolution.  (Oliver's  Monasteries  in 
Devon,  page  76,  where  in  the  list  "  Abbas  de  Donkeswell  habet " 
'^  Apud  Sengetel "  is  that  In  question.)  Now  a  considerable  time  is 
likely  to  have  elapsed  between  the  family  giving  its  name  to  or 

*  See  Olla  Podrida,  p.  800.  f  See  Olla  Podrida,  p.  810. 
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taking  it  from  a  place,  and  the  domain  itself  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Church  or  others.  The  hamlet  is  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Eentisbeare,  near  Collumpton,  and  still  bears  the  name  of  Upper 

and  Lower  Sainthill.     The  former  is  now  the  property  of 

Dickenson^  Esq.  and  the  latter  of  Miss  Turner. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  we  find  (Pole's  Devon, 
p.  133)  that  "Walter  Sweinthill,  a  man  learned  in  the  lawe,"  had 
his  residence  at  Honyton,  which  place  he  left  to  his  daughter  Jone, 
who  married  William  Henton.  Her  uncle  Reginald  de  Sweinthill 
left  her  also  Wadheys,  in  Aulescombe,  which  we  are  informed  by 
the  Harleian  MS.  No.  2410,  p.  31,  had  been  conveyed  to  him  by 
Henry  de  Botelier,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First  The  issue  of 
the  marriage  of  William  de  Heanton,  of  Old  Port,  is  stated  by  Pole 
to  have  been  a  daughter,  Jone,  who  married  Richard  Malduit, 
called  Somaister. 

The  above  mentioned  Sir  Walter  de  Sweinthill,  with  Thomas 
Gervais,  represented  the  city  of  Exeter,  in  the  fifth  Parliament  of 
King  Edward  the  Second,  held  at  Westminster  (Willis's  Not 
Parliam.  vol.  ii.  p.  269) ;  and  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Third,  he  represented  the  county  of  Devon  in  eight  different  Par- 
liaments. 

What  armorial  bearings  the  early  SweynthuUs  bore,  I  am  not  as 
yet  able  to  say.  A  question  has  arisen,  from  a  similarity  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  arms  borne  by  the  Cantelupes,  Lords  of 
Bergavenny  (Gules,  a  fesse  vaire  between  three  fleurs-de-lis  issuing 
from  three  leopard's  heads  or. — Vide  Banks^s  Extinct  Baronage)  to 
those  subsequently  granted  the  Sainthills  by  Henry  the  Eighth, 
A.D.  1546  (though  this  was  rather  an  augmentation  than  a  grant) 
whether  these  families  were  not  from  the  same  stock  ?  My  opinion 
is  against  the  supposition.  I  am  inclined  to  conjecture  that  the  early 
SweynthuUs  bore  a  shield.  Or,  semee  de  fleurs-de-lis,  and  a  fesse 
engrailed  azure.  Edmondson,  in  his  Heraldry,  gives  the  arms  of 
the  Sainthills  of  Devonshire,  and  which  probably  refers  to  about 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Fifth  or  Sixth,  Or,  on  a  fesse,  between  three 
fleurs-de-lis  azure,  as  many  besants ;  on  a  chief  of  the  second  an 
orle  of  demi  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  first  And  subsequently  he 
describes  the  arms  of  Sainthill  of  Sainthill,  Or,  on  a  chevron  en- 
grailed   azure,    between    three    leopard's  heads    gules,   as   many 
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besants^  each  charged  with  a  fleur-de-lis  of  the  second ;  in  chief,  on 
a  pile  azure  three  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  first.  Crest,  out  of  a  ducal 
coronet  or,  two  wivem's  heads  indorsed  vert.  The  only  diiFerence 
in  the  grant  of  1546  is,  that  a  fesse  replaces  the  chevron,  and  the 
wivems  are  en  contrant  instead  of  being  indorsed.  Elven's  Heraldry 
(Hatchard,  12mo.  1815)  makes  the  same  distinction  of  crests: 
Seinthill  indorsed;  Seinthill  en  contrant  But  the  most  ancient 
bearing  of  the  Sainthills  I  have  met  with  is  in  the  Harleian  MS. 
No.  1091,  pp.  33,  34,  Or,  on  a  fesse  between  three  fleurs-de-lis 
B.  three  besants^  a  pile  in  chief  voided.  Edmondson  also  gives  an 
early  bearing.  Or,  on  a  fesse  between  three  fleurs-de-lis  azure  as 
many  besants,  on  a  chief  gules,  firetty  of  the  first,  three  flenrs*de-lis 
of  the  last  These  different  coats  are  probably  merely  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  charges  on  the  shield,  as  the  ancient  simplicity  grew 
out  of  fashion.  Towards  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth^  the 
Sainthills  would  appear  to  have  again  settled  at  the  manor  of  that 
name.  The  Heraldic  visitations,  which  are  now  more  frequent,  all 
mention  Richard  Sainthill  of  Sainthill.  He  may  have  rented  the 
manor  fix)m  the  Abbey  of  Dunkeswell,  or  recovered  it  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  abbey,  or^  what  I  think  more  probable,  the 
heralds  recognise  in  the  designation  Sainthill  of  Sainthill  the  ancient 
connection  between  the  family  and  the  manor.  In  Kentisbeare 
Church,  near  the  pew  belonging  to  the  manor,  is  a  gravestone 
supposed  to  be  his.  In  a  recent  visit  to  the  church,  I  found  I  could 
not  decypher  the  inscription  without  removing  the  gravestone  into 
the  light,  and  before  I  could  obtain  permission  to  do  so,  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  Bradninch. 

RiCHABD  Sainthill. 

Cork,  July,  1824. 
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CAPTAIN  SAINTHILL,  R.N.  OF  TOPSHAM. 

[OUa  Podrida,  p,  382.] 


REPLIES  TO  THE  LETTEES  ACCOMPANYING  THE  GOLD 
MEDAL  PRESENTED  TO  CAPTAIN  SAINTHILL,  BY  HIS 
HOLINESS  PIUS  THE  SDLTH. 

(Copied  from  the  rough  drafts.) 


TO  JOHN  COX  HIPPESLEY,  ESQ.  M.P. 

SiE, — Since  the  reduction  of  Calvi,  I  have  been  honoured  with 
your  letter  inclosing  that  from  his  Eminence  Cardinal  de  Zelade, 
and  the  gold  medal  sent  me  by  his  Holiness,  and  am  very  highly 
gratified  by  this  favour,  as  well  as  for  the  attention  paid  by  his 
Holiness's  Government  to  our  nation,  while  remaining  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  for  which  I  shall  always  retain  a  grateful  remembrance. 
And  I  beg,  Sir,  you  would  be  pleased  to  transmit  my  sincere  thanks 
for  the  same,  which  will  add  to  the  favours  already  conferred  on. 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

RiCHABD  SaINTHILL. 


TO  CAKDINAL  ZELADE,  SECRETAKY  OF  STATE. 

A  few  days  since  I  have  been  honoured  with  your  Eminence's 
letter  of  the  30th  May,  through  Mr.  Cox  Hippesley,  with  the  gold 
medal  presented  me  by  liis  Holiness.     I  request  your  Eminence  wiU 
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be  pleased  to  present  my  datifol  and  respectftd  thanks  to  his 
Holiness  for  this  favour.  And  to  accept  yourself  my  grateful 
remembrance  for  your  attention  to  our  interest,  when  I  have  taken 
the  liberty,  through  Mr.  Jenkins,  to  apply  to  you  for  such  r^ula- 
tions  which  I  have  thought  necessary,  while  at  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
which  you  have  always  directed.     I  remain,  with  great  respect, 

Your  Eminence's 

Most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Richard  Saikthill. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  AN  ALTAR  TOMB  IN  RATHCOONEY  CHURCH  YARD, 

COUNTY  OF  CORK. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory 
Of  George  Augustus  Sainthill,  Esq. 
Bom  at  Blackrock,  23rd  November,  1795. 
Died  at  Valebrook,  25th  April,  1847. 
He  entered  the  Royal  Navy  at  an  early  age,  and  attained  the  rank 
of  Post  Captain,  A.D,  1838.     His  distinguished  abilities,  and  in- 
defatigable zeal,  established  his  character  as  one  of  the  best  officers 
in  her  Majesty's  Service.     But  when  those  acknowledged  qualifica- 
tions were  likely  to  have  been  again  called  into  active  and  more 
important  exertion,  he  was,  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  suddenly  removed 
from  this  transitory  state,  to  receive,  as  we  may  humbly  hope,  the 
reward   that    awaits   those,    who,    with   an    entire    and    steadfast 
reliance  on  the  free  and  unmerited  Mercy  of  Heaven,  have,  like 
him,  in  their  private  as  well  as  their  public  walk  of  life,  habitually 
exercised  an  active  and  benevolent,  but  judicious,  consideration  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  aroimd  them^  relatives, 
friends,  and  dependants. 
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FROM   LIEUT.  (AFTERWARDS   CAPTAIN)  BASIL   HALL,  R.N.  TO  MR. 
G.  A.  SAINTHILL,  MIDSHIPMAN  OF  H.M.S.  "  ENDYMION." 

Cove,  Deer.  16th,  1811. 

My  dear  Sainthill, — I  am  very  sorry  to  come  away  without 
shaking  hands  with  you.  I  wish  you  every  success,  and  have  no 
doubt  but  that,  if  you  continue  to  exert  yourself  to  acquire  the  good 
opinion  of  those  above  you,  you  will  not  only  succeed  in  that,  but 
obtain  a  superiority  among  those  otherwise  equal  with  you,  and 
command  their  esteem,  for  no  disgrace  can  attach  to  a  rigid  perform- 
ance of  your  duty.  Endeavour  at  all  times  to  gain  knowledge  on 
all  subjects:  the  great  secret  of  advancement  is  to  make  yourself 
useful ;  and,  with  this  view,  no  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  any  kind 
ought  to  be  despised,  nor  any  difficulty  alarm  you,  for,  sooner  or 
later,  everything  you  know  will  be  brought  to  be  of  service.  Work 
at  navigation  with  Connel  always,  and  learn  to  take  distances. 

You  may  possibly  have  many  difficulties  to  encounter  in  your 
search  for  promotion.  Keep  a  good  heart  always  if  you  can,  and  be 
assured  nothing  will  tend  so  much  to. this  as  conscious  rectitude. 

What  I  have  written  may  seem  like  a  sermon,  but  I  mean  you 
well,  and  you  cannot  do  better  than  often  to  think  of  these  things  to 
yourself,  without  being  ostentatious,  and  always  pay  great  respect  to 
your  own  ignorance,  without  which  you  will  never  learn  anything. 

Give  my  best  respects  to  your  father,  and  believe  me 

Very  sincerely  your  friend, 

Basil  Hall. 

I  shall  be  always  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  address,  ^^  Under 
Sir  J.  Hall's  Cover,  Edinburgh." 


letters  of  MR.  G.  A.  SAINTHILL. 

H.M.S.  "  Iris,"  at  single  anchor  off 
Castro,  July  13th,  1812. 

Mr  DEAR  Father, — We  arrived  here  on  the  7th,  and  attacked 

the  town  on  the  8th.     We  fired  at  it  all  day,  but  they  would  not 
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surrender.  The  next  morning  thej  brought  a  flag  of  truce  down : 
they  wanted  us  to  let  them  march  out  of  the  town  with  their  arms, 
and  then  conduct  them  to  BQboa.  Sir  Home  Popham  told  them,  if 
they  would  not  give  up  the  town  immediately  he  would  knock  it 
down  about  their  ears.  They  considered  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  surrendered.  We  found  150  troops  in  it :  they  had  been  com- 
manded by  a  colonel,  but  he  made  his  escape  the  night  before.  It 
is  a  walled  town,  and  very  strongly  fortified.  400  troops  may 
defend  it  against  as  many  thousand,  provided  they  have  provisions 
and  water.  Captain  Christian  is  made  Governor  for  a  short  time. 
We  are  going  to  keep  possession  of  it  There  are  700  marines  in  it 
now:  those  are  exclusive  of  the  ship's  marines.  2,500  French 
attacked  it  on  Saturday  night,  but  we  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of 
ten  killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  We  had  only  one  marine  wounded. 
They  marched  from  Bilboa  while  our  squadron  was  attacking  Porte 
Gallette  (it  is  a  small  town  at  the  entrance  of  Bilboa  river),  so  that 
Sir  Home  was  obliged  to  come  back  again.  There  are  two  very 
handsome  brass  guns  here,  which  Sir  Home  intends  to  present  to 
the  Prince  Regent:  they  are  258  years  old,  were  cast  at  the  foundry 
of  Castro,  and  have  been  here  ever  since.  The  French  are  march- 
ing back  to  Bilboa  now.  I  fancy  they  have  given  it  up  for  a  bad 
job.  The  guerillas  are  of  great  service  to  us  on  this  coast:  they 
generally  get  in  the  rear  of  the  French,  and  we  in  the  front,  so  that 
it  is  very  difficult  for  a  Frenchman  to  make  his  escape  when  we  are 
attacking  a  town.  Guerillas  are  something  similar  to  our  yeomanry, 
except  they  plunder  the  inhabitants,  strip  their  prisoners,  and  put 
them  to  death :  however,  the  French  do  the  same  to  them,  they  put 
60  to  death  a  few  days  ago.  We  shall  remain  here  all  the  summer. 
I  don't  expect  to  get  to  Plymouth  these  six  months.  I  suppose  you 
have  received  my  letters  before  this. 

My  love  to  brothers  and  sisters,  duty  to  my  mother,  and  aecept 
the  same  from 

Your  dutiftd  son, 

G.  A.  Sainthill. 

P.S.  Remember  me  to  the  Harrisses  and  the  Whites.  I  would 
be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  send  me  some  worsted  socks. 
I  am  not  verv  well  off  for  shirts :  I  have  got  26,  but  then  there  is 
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one  dozen  of  them  too  small  for  me.  I  will  send  them  to  Cove  the 
first  opportunity.  I  hope  Mother  has  received  the  desk  I  sent  her 
by  the  Talbot.  '  I  think  it  is  very  well  made,  considering  it  was 
made  on  board  ship.  Miss  Fopham  is  in  the  Venerable  with  her 
father.  She  left  England  in  a  deep  consumption,  and  now  she  is  in 
a  very  good  state  of  health.  She  is  not  very  handsome,  but  sensible 
and  well  accomplished.  I  saw  her  on  shore  yesterday.  I  suppose 
you  have  heard  from  Alfred.  We  fell  in  with  a  ship  about  three 
weeks  ago  who  told  us  that  the  Achate  had  re-captured  a  large 
West  Indiaman.     I  hope  it  may  be  true. 


Paris,  November  2nd,  1844. 
My  dear  Richard, — Three  days  since  I  was  introduced  to  a 
young  lady  just  frx)m  England ;  and,  after  various  remarks  on  Paris 
and  its  many  charms,  which  I  have  not  found  out,  but  which  all 
women  sing,  she  said,  ^^  I  was  quite  delighted  with  your  book.  Cap- 
tain Sainthill."  I  replied,  "  That  work  is  the  production  of  my  eldest 
brother — ^a  much  more  talented  and  less  presuming  person  than  I 
am.''  "  Oh,  oh  I  Captain  Richard  SainthiU."  « No,"  said  I,  "  he 
is  a  civilian — a  much  better  speculation."  "Well,"  said  she,  "I 
never  read  a  book  I  was  so  much  taken  with :  it  was  lent  to  me  for 
a  day,  and  I  sat  up  the  greater  part  of  the  night  reading  it,  and,  as 
you  may  suppose,  did  not  nearly  get  through  it"  I  expressed  my 
regret  at  her  loss  of  sleep,  which  to  me  is  so  precious,  and  promised, 
if  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  in  England,  I  would 
lend  her  my  copy  for  a  whole  fortnight  She  then  commenced  to 
dilate  upon  the  work ;  and,  by  some  assents  and  well-chosen  bows 
of  approbation,  1  was  getting  on  very  well,  till  she  asked  me  a  direct 
question  which  completely  drove  m;  up  in  a  comer,  and,  to  get  out 
of  it,  I  was  obliged  to  call  my  old  white  head  to  my  aid — tlie  only 
time  I  ever  found  it  of  service — and  said,  **  Really,  I  have  not  paid 
the  attention  I  ought  to  the  book,  for^  as  I  carry  such  a  large  stock 
of  antiquity  about  with  me  (putting  my  hand  up  to  my  cocoa-imt), 
I  feel  myself  inclining  to  modem  subjects  and  youthfiil  people:" 
and  drew  her  attention  to  the  church  of  the  Madeleine,  happy  in 
getting  oflF  so  well.    I  received  a  letter  to-day  sent  by  you,  and  fancy 
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my  horror,  on  opening  it,  to  find  a  circular  for  erecting  a  monument 
to  a  man  whom  I  saw  once  in  my  life.  If  any  other  letters  should 
come  for  me,  first  open  them  before  you  send  them  to 

Your  afiectionate 

G.  A,  Sainthill. 


La  Teste,  January  22nd,  1845. 
My  dear  Richard, — I  was  over  the  vaults  and  stores  of  the 
Johnstons  on  Friday  last,  and  a  very  interesting  sight  it  was ;  the 
quantity  of  wine  they  have  is  quite  surprising,  and  from  the 
superior  and  abundant  vintage  of  this  year  they  were  obliged  to 
build  a  new  shed,  or  store,  which  contains  1200  hogsheads.  Many 
of  the  proprietors  have  not  sold  their  wines  yet,  and  will  sustain  a 
serious  loss  thereby.  Every  person  was  anxious  to  buy  at  first, 
and  gave  high  prices,  when  some  of  the  folks  held  back,  hoping  for 
still  higher,  and  now  want  the  same,  which  the  merchants  will  not 
give.  Johnstons  have  a  large  quantity  of  wine  in  bottle ;  I  saw-  one 
binn  which  contains  eighty-six  hogsheads.  They  tapped  one  hogs- 
head, marked  for  you,  which  I  tasted — ^very  good  wine.  They  said 
it  had  a  little  Hermitage,  but  not  much,  and  say,  ^^  the  pure  wine, 
such  as  is  drank  here,  would  not  be  approved  of  in  England."  A 
very  curious  thing  took  place  that  day,  which  rather  pleased  me : — 
A  gentleman  who  was  going  .round  with  us,  and  considered  a  very 
good  judge  of  wine,  was  asked  to  taste  pure  Lafitte,  at  702.  a 
hogshead,  and  another  wine,  first  growth,  at  40Z. ;  he  tried  several 
times,  and  said  ^^he  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  determine."  They  were  then 
handed  to  me :  I  tasted  them  twice,  and  could  not  perceive  the 
difference,  but  on  a  third  trial  I  decided  on  the  40/.  I  believe  the 
other  man  hit  upon  the  Lafitte ;  but  it  was  very  consolatory  to  me 
that  he  did  not  do  so  at  first.  I  am  not  quite  clear  if  he  did,  being 
rather  elated  at  my  not  total  ignorance.  Excellent  people  these 
Johnstons,  and  Judd  is  a  trump ;  I  dined  there  on  Sunday,  en/amiUe^ 
and  the  consul,  Mrs.  Johnston's  brother,  asked  me  if  I  could  muster 
up  resolution  to  come  down  here  with  him  on  the  following  morning? 
It  was  then  blowing  and  raining  as  if  the  world  was  coming  to  an 
end.    I  said  ^^  if  he  could  face  it,  I  could  also.''    On  rising  in  the 
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morning,  the  same  weather  appeared :  however,  it  was  the  same  to 
me— came  down  to  my  breakfast,  which  almost  required  a  candle  to 
see,  but  just  as  I  finished  the  sky  brightened  up,  and  I  had  just 
time  to  run  over  with  your  medal  to  Mr.  Barton,  whose  son  was 
going  to  England;  and  off  I  set  for  the  railroad,  the  rain  com- 
mencing again,  and  an  increase  of  wind.  We  started,  but  such  was 
the  violence  of  the  gale,  that  when  we  got  within  twelve  miles  of 
this,  on  the  exposed  part  of  the  "Landes,^*  or  flat  country,  the 
engine  could  not  propel  the  train,  and  we  remained  for  twenty 
minutes,  till  he  had  recovered  fresh  breath  and  strength,  and  arrived 
an  hour  after  time,  in  a  distance  of  thirty-two  miles.  We  reached 
this,  through  the  tempest,  about  four  o'clock,  and  found  the  north 
or  summer  rooms,  which  had  had  the  full  force  of  the  wind  and  rain, 
flooded.  Fortunately  there  are  south  rooms,  for  the  purpose  of 
sleeping,  one  of  which  we  converted  into  a  dining-room,  made  large 
fires,  and  prepared  every  thing  for  a  horrid  night:  at  seven,  had  a 
most  comfortable  dinner,  went  to  bed,  slept  Uke  a  top,  rose  in  the 
morning  with  the  forest  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on  the  other,  and 
enjoyed  the  &esh  air  more  than  I  have  done  for  a  long  time :  strolled 
about  all  day  in  the  greatest  admiration  of  "  natur,"  which  brought 
on  refireshing  sleep  in  the  evening.  I  send  by  this  post  a  power  to 
Lechmere  to  receive  my  half-pay,  and  desire  he  would  hand  it 
over  to  you,  deducting  IL  10«.  and  the  postage,  which  must  come 
to  6d.  or  7d.  The  number  of  wild  ducks  here  is  something  quite 
astonishing — they  catch  them  in  nets,  and  on  the  1st  of  January  had 
sent  to  Bordeaux  by  the  rail  60,000 ;  so  you  may  suppose  they  are 
rather  abundant,  still  not  very  cheap,  20  to  30  sous  a-piece.  On 
my  return,  I  hope  to  go  down  to  Medoc  with  Mr.  Barton.  With 
love  to  Eliza,  believe  me,  yours  ever, 

G.  A.  Sainthill. 

P.S.  I  have  got  a  wrinkle  in  bottling :  they  have  a  wire,  which 
is  put  into  the  bottle  before  the  cork ;  the  bottle  being  filled  within 
an  inch,  then  the  cork  is  driven  in,  this  needle  making  a  vacuum 
for  the  wine  to  escape ;  and  when  close  home,  the  needle  is  drawn 
out,  and  the  bottle  remains  quite  full,  and  no  air  gets  to  the  wine. 
I  will  send  you  one. 
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Bordeaux,  Feb.  28th,  1846. 

My  dear  RICHARD9 — Many  thanks  for  several  papers  and  your 
letter  of  the  19th,  in  which  I  have  discovered,  in  large  letters,  that 
you  allowed  me  45.  for  the  medal  I  which  I  considered  a  handsome 
interest  and  commission,  when  I  remembered  those  franks  which  I 
paid  for  it  cost  me  9^cL  and  began  to  fancy  larger  dealings,  &c.  when 
all  my  gay  hopes  were  blighted  by  reading  your  request  to  carry  a 
bag,  and  not  to  be  paid-~capital,  interest,  or  commission  I    However, 
in  hopes  of  your  relenting,  and  knowing  the  Messrs.  Johnstons  had 
some  very  weighty  affairs  on  hand,  and  Judd  on  the  eve  of  de- 
parture, I  sallied  out  in  the  rain  to  make  a  search  for  you  of  the 
coins  you  want,  and  was  brought  in  contact  with    a  variety  of 
strange  people,  some  of  them  very  amusing.     One  old  woman,  as  an 
act  of  charity,  I  took  some  rubbish  from,  and  which  you  must  ^^do 
likewise,"  giving  the  Wolf  to  little  madam,  my  niece.    At  the  end 
of  a  long  campaign  I  found  myself  as  far  as  ever  from  your  wants, 
and  with  no  hope  held  out  to  me  for  the  morrow ;  nevertheless,  I 
commenced  another  crusade  yesterday  with  equal  unsuccess,  when 
I  heard  of  an  Israelite,  to  whose  abode  I  bent  my  steps,  and  there 
found  many  curious  things,  which  the  vendor  set  off  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  when  at  last,  to  my  great  joy,  we  routed  out  those  four 
colonial  pieces.     I  deemed  it  as  well  to  send  Charles  the  Tenth,  on 
the  chance  of  your  not  having  them,  and  my  frfend  Judd  will  not 
consider  the  additional  weight  a  bore.    It  is  rather  a  bold  man  who 
asks  for  anything  beyond  current  money  and  wine  in  this  place. 
I  read  some  man's  Travels  in  the  East,  whose  astonishment  was 
extreme,  when  at  Smyrna,  "  of  hearing  of  nothing  but  Jigs :"  he 
ought  to  have  come  here  afterwards,  where  he  would  have  found 
wine  the  all-absorbing  topic.     It  is  quite  curious,  but  very  amusing 
and  interesting  to  me,  who  am  anxious  for  information  as  well  as 
being  fond  of  good  wine,  which  I  have  had  here  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection and  abundance.     That  worthy  man  Judd  has  several  times 
made  me  drink  more  than  I  have  done  for  the  last  20  years  of  my 
life.     The  people  of  Bordeaux  are  much  to  be  liked — ^kind,  unaf- 
fected, friendly,  and  hospitable ;  but  a  man  should  rise  early  in  the 
morning  and  go  to  bed  late  at  night  to  be  in  their  company  for  half 
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an  hour  at  any  one  time  without  hearing  of  wine,  whatever  the  sub- 
ject may  be.  Politics — that  never-failing  resource  of  men — however 
deeply  interested  at  the  time,  you  will  hear  a  man  say,  "  Is  your 
opinion  still  the  same  of  the  40's?''  "Quite:  they  will  never  be 
worth  anything."  Then  follow  the  various  demerits,  and  Sir  R. 
Peel  is  buried  in  oblivion.  Sporting — which  is  in  great  favour  here, 
and  talked  of  with  animation — when  a  voice  proclaims,  "  The  41's 
are  stout  wines,*'  "  Not  to  be  surpassed,'*  re-echoes  another :  when 
poor  me — ^fearing  they  may  fancy  I  thought  they  were  talking  of 
something  to  eat  instead  of  drink — ask  with  great  humility,  "  if  they 
do  not  consider  the  31*s  a  fine  vintage?"  "The  31's  are  a  sound 
wine,  but  want  bouquet;  and,  in  fact,  the  4rs  will  beat  them  to 
fits.*'  You  may  be  attending  to  a  serious  discussion  of  the  several 
merits  of  young  ladies'  dancing  the  Polka,  when  "  the  Moutons  of 
34  are,  to  my  mind,  the  wines."  I  was  dining  the  other  day  at 
Johnston's,  (who  has  been  most  kind  to  me,  and  I  will  thank  you  to 
write  to  him  on  receipt  of  this,  as  he  is  going  away  also,  to  say  how 
much  you  are  obliged  for  his  attention,)  who  produced  what  is 
called  "  a  series  "  of  25's,  which  only  one  person  in  Bordeaux  can  do 
besides  himself,  that  is  to  say,  Lafitte,  Latour^  and  four  other  of  the 
first  growth :  you  may  suppose  what  a  treat  to  me,  and  which  I  had 
had  from  him  before.  But  a  man  who  sat  next  to  me,  and  knew 
what  wine  was,  when  the  Margau  came  round,  tasted  it,  I  sur- 
veying him  with  attention;  he  continued  sipping  it,  appearing  to 
have  gained  the  pinnacle  of  earthly  happiness :  turning  round  to  me, 
his  countenance  beaming  with  delight,  he  said,  "  Well,  Sir,  this  is  a 
pretty  wina"  We  had  a  large  party  at  Mr.  Guestier*s  yesterday, 
26,  including  ladies — very  splendid  and  extremely  pleasant.  He 
produced  15's  from  five  estates,  and  the  colour  was  as  deep  as  ever; 
but  with  one  exception — Margau — the  flavour  was  nearly  gone. 
A  man  near  me,  whose  opinion  is  looked  up  to,  when  he  tasted  the 
latter  exclaimed,  "Wonderful!"  and,  turning  his  glass,  said  to  a 
person  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  "  It  drinks  fresh,  and  not  at 
all  a  worn  wine."  Judd  leaves  this  for  London  on  Wednesday 
next ;  I  for  Bayonne  and  Pan.  He  expects  to  be  with  you  in  April, 
and  you  will  oblige  me  mitch  by  writing  to  him  about  a  fortnight 
after  you  get  this  (No.  6,  Mark  Lane),  and  give  him  an  invitation. 
He  is  a  perfect  gentleman  and  a  first-rate  merchant     He  will  talk 
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to  you  about  Cambridge  and  wine,  and  dance  the  Polka  with  Mrs. 
Forster,  He  went  to  the  mint  himself,  and  got  those  medals  of  the 
queen  for  you.  I  am  glad  you  like  mine.  Tell  Crofton  Croker  I 
am  obliged  to  him  for  thinking  of  my  subscription,  and  to  you  for 
paying;  and,  by  Mary^s  letter  of  the  19th,  which  I  have  this  instant 
received,  I  see  she  clears  up  my  apparent  neglect  I  was  happy  to 
get  little  madam's  letter  also,  and  will  write  to  her  mother  &om  Pau. 
Sir  R.  Peel  has  certainly  shone  out  most  surprisingly.  If  you  were 
to  hear  the  admiration  of  the  people  here,  and  their  regret  at  not 
having  a  minister  like  him !  George  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
care  of  your  house,  and,  having  youth  on  his  side,  you  may  still  hope 
him  to  improve.  I  am  glad  to  hear  a  good  account  of  you  from 
Mary.     With  love  to  Eliza,  I  remain  yours, 

G.  A.  Sainthill. 

Remember  me  to  all.    I  have  got  Joe  Hayes's  Report.     Very 
good  indeed. 


FROM  MAJOB-GENESAL  TURNER,  COMMANDING  THE  CORK 

DISTRICT. 

Summerhill  House,  26  April,  1847. 
My  dear  Sir, — Most  sincerely  do  I  condole  with  you  on  the 
awful  and  fatal  accident  which  has  occurred  to  your  late  Brother. 
We  heard  of  it  this  morning  with  deep  regret  I  should  wish  to 
pay  the  last  sad  tribute  of  respect  to  such  a  valued  officer  as  her 
Majesty  has  been  deprived  of,  and  for  whose  friendship  and  kind- 
ness I  felt  obliged. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Turner. 

Bd.  Sainthill,  Esq. 

Nelson  Place. 
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FROM  THE  HONOURABLE  CAPTAIN  BERKELEY,  R.N.  C.B. 

Admiralty,  27th  April. 
My  DEAR  Sir, — Your  letter  has  been  a  most  severe  shock.     In 
jour  Brother  I  have  lost  a  most  sincere  and  valued  friend,  and  the 
service  one  of  its  very  best  officers. 

Would  that  anything  I  could  write  could  lessen  the  poignancy  of 
your  feelings :  but  I  know  full  well  that  is  impossible. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  F.  F.  Berkeley. 


FROM  CAPTAIN  SIR  GEORGE  BACK,  R.N. 

106,  Gloucester  Place,  London, 
August  4th,  1847. 

Dear  Sir, — The  letter  you  were  kind  enough  to  write  to  me, 

with  the  sad  intelligence  of  your  poor  Brother's  death,  I  only  got 

yesterday^  it  having  been  to  Italy  and  back.     My  impression  was 

that  he  was  in  perfect  health,  and  very  likely  to  obtain  employment. 

You  may  imagine,  therefore,  how  my  heart  sunk  on  knowing  the 

truth ;  for,  as  you  may  be  aware,  we  were  much  attached,  and  in 

losing  him  one  of  my  strongest  ties  to  the  service  is  for  ever  severed. 

I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Sainthill,  how  this  unthought-of 

bereavement  ha£(  depressed  me,  and  how  sincerely  I  condole  with 

Mrs.  Forster,  yourself,  and  your  family.     Pray  remember  me  kindly 

to  her,  and,  with  equally  good  wishes  to  yourself. 

Believe  me,  very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  Back. 

Richd.  Sainthill,  Esq. 


EXTRACT  EROM  A  REVIEW  OF   THE  TABLEAUX  DE  LA  LITTERA- 
TURE  PENDANT  LE  DIXHTTITIEME  SIECLE. 

Rousseau. — Speaking  of  the  celebrated  profession  of  faith  by  the 
Vicaire   Savoyard,   the  author  of   the  Tableaux   says,   "One  is 
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surprised  to  see  him  ascend  at  first  by  a  noble  flight  up  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  God,  and  then  take  his  departure  from  that  point  to 
the  rejection  of  all  positive  religion  and  forms  of  worship.  But  such 
a  march  is  conformable  to  the  whole  philosophy  of  Rousseau.  The 
idea  of  a  Divinity,  a  vague  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  respect 
towards  Him, — ^in  a  word,  whatever  is  called  natural  religion,  all  this 
is  within  the  province*  of  imagination.  One  may  be  continually 
impressed  with  these  noble  thoughts  without  feeling  their  influence 
in  our  actions;  but  worship  is  the  positive  application  of  these 
sentiments ;  it  is  through  this  medium  that  they  become  useful ;  it 
is  by  this  alone  that  they  acquire  a  body,  that  they  assume  a  reality, 
and  become  possessed  of  some  influence  over  our  conduct.  In 
examining  Rousseau  one  sees  that  there  is  an  analogy  between 
religion  without  worship  and  virtue  without  practice." — pp.  131, 132. 
"  To  this  just  and  noble  passage  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  homage  which  God  requires  of  his  creatures  is  not  that  of 
postures  and  rituals,  but  of  their  hearts  and  lives ;  a  service  such  as 
it  becomes  Him  to  receive,  and  which  it  constitutes  our  true  happi- 
ness to  render.  Doctrines  which  float  only  in  the  imagination  are 
rather  contemplated  than  believed.  The  reception  of  divine  truths 
of  which  the  Scriptures  speak  is  their  reception  by  the  whole  man — 
understanding  them,  feeling  them,  and  loving  them.^^ — pp.  304,  305. 

December  19,  1821. 
I  was  much  struck  in  reading  the  above  with  the  analogy  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  practical  unbelief  of  many  who  in  this  our 
day,  having  been  born  of  Christian  parents,  and  living  in  a  Christian 
country,  imagine  that  they  inherit  Christianity  as  they  inherit  their 
names  and  armorial  bearings ;  although  they  neither  attend  public 
worship,  read  the  Bible,  nor  possibly  ever  address  a  prayer  in 
private  to  God.  They  would  set  down  that  man  as  insane  who 
should  consider  himself  qualified  to  preside  in  a  court  of  law,  or  to 
lead  the  band  at  the  opera  house,  who  never  looked  into  a  law  book, 
and  was  ignorant  even  of  the  gamut ;  and  yet  they  rest  secure  of 
obtaining  eternal  happiness  without  ever  inquirmg  on  what  terras 
it  has  been  offered  I 

Rd.  Sainthill,  Jr. 

T.  Crofton  Croker,  Esij. 
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At  p.  321  of  the  OUa  Podrida,  I  have  shewn  the  affinity  of  our 
family,  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  Tranckmore  to  John  Sjunthill, 
to  the  mariner  so  wonderfiiUy  delivered  from  a  watery  grave, 
as  related  in  Mr.  James  Janeway's  Legacy  to  his  Friends,  1683, 
12mo.*  from  which  I  now  extract  the  "  22d  Remarkable  Deliver- 
ance," at  fiiU : 

22nd  remabkable  sea  deliyerance,  p.  50. 

"  Captain  John  Trankmore,  Commander  of  a  ship  belonging  to 
Apsom,  near  Exeter,  in  one  of  his  voyages  of  late  years,  being  at 
sea  in  a  dark  night  and  foul  weather,  fell  foul  of  another  ship  unex- 
pectedly ;  then  not  knowing  what  each  other  was,  but  a  sea  parting 
them  again ;  in  the  interim.  Captain  Trankmore's  ship  shipt  a  great 
sea,  which  washed  the  said  Trankmore  overboard,  and  another  sea 
cast  or  hove  him  into  the  other  ship,  which  fell  out  to  be  an  English- 
man bound  for  Plimouth :  thus,  in  the  dark,  the  wind  and  sea  part 
the  said  ships,  that  without  having  knowledge  of  each  other,  Captain 
Trankmore  concluding  that  his  own  ship  was  foundered,  and  all  his 
men  lost,  and  God  had  wrought  a  wonder  of  mercy  in  his  preserva- 
tion. But  it  so  fell  out,  that  one  Samuel  Snytal,  who  was  his 
apprentice,  had  obtained  such  knowledge  of  the  art  of  navigation, 
and  his  master  being  gone,  as  they  supposed  drowned,  being  washed 
overboard,  was  necessitated  to  improve  his  skill,  and  by  God's 
blessing,  he  carried  the  ship  safe  home  to  Apsom ;  where,  arriving, 
although  he  had  made  a  good  voyage,  yet  the  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
the  master  eat  up  all  the  comfort  and  smiles  that  a  prosperous 
voyage  otherwise  would  have  made.    But  so  Providence  ordered  that 

*  "  Mr.  JamoB  Janeway^s  Legacy  to  his  Friends. 

"  Containing  twenty-seven  famous  instances  of  Otod*B  Providences  in  and  about  Sea 
Dangers  and  Deliverances;  with  the  names  of  several  that  were  eye-witnesses  to  many  of 
them.     Whereunto  is  added  a  Sermon  on  the  same  subject. 

*Qo  up  now,  look  towards  the  sea;  and  he  went  up  and  looked,  and  said,  there  is 
nothing;  and  he  said,  Go  up  seven  times;  and  at  the  seventh  time  he  said.  Behold 
there  ariseth  a  little  cloud/  &c. — 1  Kings,  xviii.  44. 
'  Come  and  hear  all  ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  will  declare  what  he  hath  done  for  my 

soul.* — Psalm  Ixvi.  16. 
**  London  :  Printed  for  Dorman  Newman,  and  to  be  sold  by  Thomas  Malthus,  at  the 
Sun  in  the  Poultry,  1683.'' 
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about  the  same  time,^or  three  or  four  days  after,  the  other  ship 
arrived  safe  at  Plimonth,  where  the  said  Frankmore  landed  very 
sorrowful  and  dejected,  having,  as  he  supposed,  lost  his  ship 
(wherein  he  was  deeply  concerned  as  an  adventurer  himself  and  all 
his  men),  was  in  the  morning  walking  on  the  Hope  at  Plimouth 
very  dejectedly,  he  providentially  meets  with  one  of  his  executors  or 
Apsom  neighbours,  who  looks  him  in  the  face  with  astonishment, 
knowing  him  well,  and  yet  believing  the  report  of  his  being  dead  or 
lost,  in  amaze  salutes  him  with  these  expressions :  ^  What,  Captain 
Trankmore ! '  who  replies,  *  A  poor  Captain,  having  lost  my  ship 
richly  laden,  and  after  a  good  voyage,  with  all  my  men^  not  a  soul 
saved  but  myself.'  Whomi  by  a  miracle,  God  wrought  salvation 
for,  as  before  recited,  giving  the  gentleman  his  neighbour  an  account 
of  the  Providence  towards  him ;  which  after  a  little  pause,  his  friend 
imbraces  him,  and  with  admiring  of  the  Providence,  bids  him  be  of 
good  heart,  for  his  ship  and  all  his  company  was  well  and  safe 
arrived  at  Apsom,  for  his  man  Samuel  Snytal  had  brought  her  safe 
home,  and  all  the  sorrow  and  cry  there  was  for  the  loss  of  him. 
Which  reply  struck  the  said  Trankmore  in  as  much  amaze  on  the 
other  hand,  being  almost  incredulous  of  truths  till  his  friend  positively 
affirming  it,  and  then  consulting  his  own  mercy,  saw  and  was  made 
sensible  there  was  no  mercy  too  great  for  God  to  work,  imd  from 
thence  took  heart,  recovering  himself  went  home  rejoyceing,  where 
he  found  his  expectation  answered,  and  a  welcome  gives  to  all 
persons  with  him  concerned. 

"  For  the  truth  I  have  heard  it  acknowledged  by  Captain  Trank- 
more's  own  mouth,  at  my  house  in  Bristol,  and  ftirther,  the  same 
Snytal  was  my  predecessor's  son,  and  I  have  heard  his  mother-in- 
law  speak  of  it  to  several,  and  hath  affirmed  it  to  me  for  a  truth.'' 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  licences  of  marriage  of  the 
grand-parents  of  both  John  Sainthill  and  Mary  Tranckmore  were 
taken  out  on  the  same  day,  in  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  Court,  and  are 
returned  to  me  by  the  Registrar  thus : — 

« 1631. 
^^  June  9.  Emaf  Lina  ma^  inter  Johem  Tranckmore  de  Shoram  in 

com.  Sussex  et  Mariam  Parker  de  Topsham,  vid." 
*^  June  9.  £mf  Liiia  ma^  in{  Franciscum  Sainthill  de  Rockbere  et 
Susaimam  Pyne  de  Whimple." 
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"  170J-. 

"Feb.  27.  L'a  mfi  inter  Johannem  Sainthill  de  Topsham,  et  Eliza- 
bethan! Trankmore  de  eadem^  spinster." 

In  addition  to  the  circumstances  narrated  by  Janeway,  there  is  a 
tradition  in  our  family  that  when  Captain  Tranckmore  returned 
from  Plymouth,  on  coming  to  the  ferry  on  the  River  Exe,  at 
Topsham,  the  boatman  being  on  the  Topsham  side,  pulled  over  on 
seeing  a  customer,  but  lay  on  his  oars  when  he  perceived  the  figure 
to  be  that  of  Tranckmore,  supposed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea.  The 
latter,  naturally  impatient  to  reach  his  family,  called  out  to  him 
angrily  to  hasten  over,  to  which  the  ferryman  replied,  *'  I  know  who 
you  are,  and  Pm  not  coming  any  nearer ; ''  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  Tranckmore  persuaded  the  boatman  that  it  was  not  a 
ghost  he  was  talking  to. 

I  have  some  relics  of  the  ancient  mariner.  His  portrait  with  a 
finely  painted  sea,  a  stormy  sky^  and  the  ships  in  the  distance ;  in 
the  foreground  of  the  picture,  there  is  an  hour-glass,  scull,  and  an 
open  book,  the  pages  of  which  inculcate  religious  thoughts  and 
moral  actions.  I  have  also  his  seal,  and  drinking  goblet,  both  of 
silver,  and  on  each  are  the  same  armorial  bearings :  Quarterly  per 
fesse  indented  or  and  azure,  four  lion's  heads  erased  counter- 
changed.  Crest,  A  demi  antelope,  transpierced  through  the  neck 
with  an  arrow  bendwise,  both  proper.  A  napkin  depicting  Judith 
and  Hokfemes,  marked  J.  M.  T.  at  one  comer,  closes  the  list. 

I  find,  by  an  examination  of  the  parish  registers,  that  Tranckmore's 
apprentice  Samuel  Snytal  settled  at  Topsham,  and  was  buried  there 
1  May,  1698.  Janeway,  who  was  an  Independent  Minister  at 
Bristol,  speaks  of  him  as  the  son  of  his  predecessor ;  and  the  names 
of  Snytal's  children  indicate  that,  though  he  joined  the  Church,  his 
connections  or  predilections  were  of  a  dissenting  nature.  On  the 
12th  December,  1671,  his  son  Isaiah ;  12  April,  1677,  his  daughter 
Sara;  26  Sep.  1679,  Susanna;  and  the  18th  April,  1683,  Samuel; 
appear  in  the  register  of  baptisms.  Janeway  does  not  give  the  year 
when  this  wonderful  sea  deliverance  occurred,  nor  am  I  able  to 
supply  his  omission.  But  these  memoranda,  which  I  have  added, 
prove  the  accuracy  of  his  narrative  of  Tranckmore ;  and  we  have 
therefore  every  reason  to  suppose  that  his  other  deliverances  are 
equally  founded  on  facts. 
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Turning  over  a  bundle  of  papers  lately,  I  met  with  a  note  of  mine 
to  Admiral  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  and  his  reply,  respecting  the  battle  of 
the  12th  April,  1782.  I  wrote  to  my  Brother,  Lieut.  Alfred  Saint- 
hill,  R.N.  for  his  recollection  of  my  Father's  account  of  the  action, 
which  agrees  with  my  note  to  Sir  J.  Yorke. 

70,  Borough,  5th  February,  1830. 
Sib, — On  calling  this  morning  at  the  time  (§•  past  9)  which  your 
servant  mentioned  as  most  convenient  to  see  you,  I  received  your 
memorandum  requesting  me  to  write.  The  cause  of  my  calling  on 
you  was  that,  being  here,  as  executor  of  my  late  Father,  I  saw  an 
article  in  the  last  Quarterly  on  a  controversy  (which  I  have  not 
seen)  respecting  who  was  entitled  to  the  merit  of  breaking  the 
French  line  on  the  12  th  April — Sir  Charles  Douglas  or  Sir  G. 
Rodney ; — and  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  makes  some  observations 
on  a  statement  I  apprehend  you  have  given  respecting  the  merit 
resting  with  Sir  Charles.  My  late  Father  (as  you  are  aware)  was 
a  Lieutenant  in  the  Duke,  and,  in  speaking  of  the  action,  he  always 
ascribed  the  idea  of  breaking  the  line  to  have  been  Sir  Charles's,  and 
carried  into  operation  against  Sir  George  Rodney's  opinion.  My 
Father  of  course  could  only  know  this  from  the  report  of  others 
in  the  flag-ship,  and  it  directly  meets  the  position  of  the  Quarterly 
that^  if  this  had  been  the  case,  it  must  have  been  known  in  the  fleet 
Rev.  Mr.  Haggett,  who  was  chaplain  of  the  Duke,  is  now  chaplain 
of  Chelsea  Hospital :  and  I  heard  the  other  day  that  Captain  Baker, 
who  was  a  Lieutenant  also  in  the  Duke,  is  also  living  somewhere 
near  Chelsea.  This  was  the  reason  of  my  calling  on  you.  My 
Brother  Alfred,  to  whom,  as  a  naval  officer,  my  Father  may  have 
been  more  technically  explicit  than  to  me,  or  who  perhaps  may  more 
clearly  understand  the  particulars,  is  in  town,  but  my  engagements 
have  prevented  my  seeing  him  for  any  tima 
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I  shall  be  in  town  again  on  Monday  for  a  few  days  before  I  leave 

London^  and  if  you  wish  to  see  me  I  will  wait  upon  you. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

RiCHD.  Sainthill. 
Admiral  6ir  Jos.  S.  Yorke,  K.C.B. 

&c.    &c.     &c. 


14,  New  Burlington  Street, 
Feb.  6th,  1830. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Sainthill,  and 
feels  extremely  annoyed  that  his  politeness  and  attention  were  so 
ill  requited,  by  Sir  J.  Y.  requesting  a  written  statement  of  why  he 
called ; '  but  in  fact  it  was  to  save  Mr.  S.  further  trouble,  fearing  that 
he  (Sir  J.  Y.)  might  be  out. 

It  occurs,  however,  to  Sir  J.  Y.  that  Mr,  S.  may  like  to  under- 
stand how  this  matter  of  the  Quarterly  Review  stands  so  &r  as 
regards  him — Sir  J.  Y. 

Some  time  back  Sir  H.  Douglas  called  on  him,  and,  knowing  the 
obligation  and  kindness  to  which  in  early  life  Sir  J.  Y.  was  indebted 
to  his  father,  asked  if  Sir  J.  Y.  could  give  him  any  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  old  controversy,  of  line-breaking  on  the  12th 
April,  1782,  as  he  (Sir  H.  D.)  had  determined  upon  a  new  edition 
of  his  work  on  naval  gunnery,  and  wished  to  insert  a  memoir  thereon, 
as  Clark  of  Eldin's  relations  and  descendants  had  claimed  the  merit 
of  that  manoeuvre.  Sir  J.  Y.  advised  that  he  would  do  no  such  thing, 
that  it  would  only  rip  up  old  grievances,  and  set  them  by  the  ears 
who  recollected  the  circumstance  of  50  years  ago.  However,  as  he 
was  determined.  Sir  J.  Y.  said  that  he  had  a  copy  of  all  letters,  notes, 
and  memoranda  that  he  had  sent  to  his  mother  at  that  period,  copied 
in  books  or  volumes  of  her  hand-writing,  and  he'should  have  a  copy 
of  those  data,  which  he  might  make  use  of  if  it  suited  him ;  but  as  to 
writing  a  letter  thereon,  or  taking  any  further  share  in  the  transac- 
tion, Sir  J.  Y.  begged  to  decline  it. 

Sir  J.  Yorke  therefore  takes  no  interest  in  the  case  whatever. 
The  Reviewers  may  do  with  his  name  as  they  please,  for  Sir  J.  Y. 
will  give  himself  no  further  concern  thereon. 

Mr.  R.  Sainthill. 
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NARRATIVE  OP  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  12TH  OF  APRIL,  1782,  AS 
RELATED  BY  MY  FATHER,  CAPTAIN  RICHARD  SAINTHILL,  THEN 
LIEUTENANT  OF  THE  DUKE. 

In  the  moming  at  daybreak  the  enemy  was  seen  to  windward,  and 
without  much  chance  of  engaging ;  but  shortly  after  the  wind  shifted 
some  points,  which  enabled  our  fleet  to  fetch  the  leeward  and  stem- 
most  ships  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  the 
French  Admiral  would  fight  rather  than  abandon  these  ships,  which 
were  in  some  measure  disabled.  The  action  became  general  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock ;  and  some  time  aftier,  as  the  fleets  were  pass- 
ing each  other  slowly,  the  wind  again  shiftied  to  the  eastward,  which 
caused  the  English  ships  to  approach  very  close  to  the  French  line. 
At  this  time  Sir  George  Rodney  and  Sir  Charles  Douglas  were 
walking  the  quarter  deck  of  the  Formidable,  and  the  Admiral  ob- 
served to  Sir  Charles,  "  We  are  too  close ;"  and,  turning  to  the 
quartermaster,  said,  "  Starboard !  '*  As  the  man  was  about  to  obey. 
Sir  Charles  turned  round,  and,  lifting  up  his  right  arm  in  an  autho- 
ritative manner,  called  out,  "No,  no:  I  say.  Port,  portl "  The  helm 
was  put  a-port,  and  the  ship  shot  in  between  two  of  the  Frenchmen, 
raking  with  both  broadsides,  and,  passing  to  windward,  was  followed 
by  almost  the  whole  centre  division.  As  soon  as  they  were  fairly  to 
windward.  Sir  Charles  turned  round  to  the  admiral  and  said,  "  Sir 
Greorge,  I  congratulate  you :  none  of  these  ships,"  pointing  to  the 
best  half  of  the  enemy  then  to  leeward,  *'  none  of  these  ships  ever  see 
France  again."  The  Duke,  which  ship  was  the  admiral's  second 
a-head,  seeing  the  Formidable  had  broke  the  line,  pushed  through 
also,  and  a  French  eighty-gun  ship  bore  up  to  avoid  running  foul  of 
her,  and  received  the  Duke's  broadside  twice  into  her  stem,  which 
totally  disabled  her,  and  she  was  the  first  ship  that  struck  on  that 
day.  We  had  almost  fired  into  the  Formidable  as  we  came  through 
to  windward,  for  our  men,  seeing  the  fly  of  her  white  ensign,  mistook 
it  for  the  French  colours.  From  this  time  the  enemy  were  in  utter 
confusion,  but  still  fought  bravely.  Had  they  been  pushed  hard 
that  night,  at  least  twenty  ships  must  have  been  taken ;  and  this 
was  told  Sir  G.  Rodney  the  following  day  on  his  own  quarter-deck 
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by  Sir  Samuel  Hood.     It  was,  however,  the  first  time  in  modem 
warfare  that  two  large  fleets  came  to  an  undisputed  decision. 

Alfred  Sainthill. 
Oct.  10th,  1848. 

P.S.  I  remember  my  father  stated  that,  when  their  captain,  after- 
wards Lord  Gardner,  returned  from  paying  his  compliments  to  Sir 
G.  Rodney,  he  reported  that  Sir  Samuel  Hood  was  very  dissatisfied, 
and  had  said  to  the  admiral,  "  I  congratulate  you.  Sir  George,  on 
what  has  happened^  but  much  more  might  and  much  more  ought  to 
have  been  done." 


PEDIGREE  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  READ,  LATE  OF 

HITCHm,  CO.  OF  HERTS. 

ABMOBIAL  BEABINGS : 

Quarterly,  first  and  fourth^  Gules,  on  a  bend  wavy  or  three 
Cornish  choughs  proper,  within  a  bordure  engrailed  or,  charged  with 
eight  torteauxes. — Read.  Second  and  thirds  Gules,  a  cheyron  com- 
pony  argent  and  azure,  between  three  garbs  or. — Barron. 

Crest  :  A  buck's  head  erased  sable,  attired  or,  between  two  palm 
branches  vert,  charged  on  the  neck  with  two  bars  gemelles  or. 

Motto  :  Labob  ipse  voluptas. 


INSCBIPTION  ON  A  TOMB  IN  STEVENAGE  CHUBCHYABD,  HERTS. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Mary  Read  (eldest  child  and 
last  surviving  representative  of  Mr.  John  Barron  Read,  formerly  of 
Stonham  Aspall,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk),  who  departed  this  life 
14  May,  1847,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age;  affectionately  endeared 
to  her  relatives  and  friends  by  the  active  goodness  of  her  heart  and 
the  superior  excellence  of  her  understanding. 
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NOTICES  OF  HAYTI  UNDER  CHRISTOPHE, 

A.D.  1820. 

While  George  Augustus  SainthiU  was  First  Lieutenant  of  H.M.S. 
Parthian,  under  the  flag  of  Admiral  Sir  Home  Popham,  at  Jamaica, 
he  accompanied  the  admiral  to  Hayti  (I  believe  in  January,  1820,) 
on  a  visit  Sir  Home  paid  to  Christophe,  then  King  of  Hayti,  who 
had  previously  sent  some  persons  on  business  to  the  admiral  at 
Jamaica ;  and  I  regret  that  I  have  only  a  fragment  of  a  letter  my 
brother  wrote  to  me  on  his  return,  which,  as  the  remarks  of  an  in- 
telligent and  observing  officer,  who  had  the  best  means  of  seeing 
everything,  (the  attention  paid  to  the  English  visitors  being  un- 
bounded, by  the  king's  commands,)  will  be  found  extremely  interest- 
ing. My  brother  told  me  that  everything  seemed  to  be  modelled  as 
closely  as  possible  on  the  English  court  and  customs,  and  this  is  very 
apparent  in  the  "Almanach  Royal  D'Hayti,  pour  PAnnfe  1818, 
quinzieme  de  I'lndependence,  et  la  septieme  du  regno  de  Sa  Majeste, 
present^  au  Roi,  par  Buon.  (Arms  of  HaytL)  A  Sans-Souci.  De 
rimprimerie  Royale.^'  This  work  is  published  by  authority  of,  and 
from  documents  famished  by,  "  Le  Secretaire  d'Etat,  Ministre  des 
Affaires  Etrangeres,  etc.  S.E.  Monsieur  Le  Comte  de  Limonade,"  and 
I  make  one  extract,  which  may  be  usefal  to  some  future  histiorian. 

"ROYAUME  D'HAYTI. 
"  Chapitre  Premier. 
De  la  Famille  Royale. 

Sa  Majeste  Henry,  Roi  d'Hayti,  n6  le  6  Octobre,  1767,  sacre  et 
couronne  au  Cap-Henry,  le  2  Juin,  1811,  mari6  le  15  Juillet,  1793, 
a  Sa  Majest6  Marie  Louise,  Reine  d'Hayti,  n6e  le  8  Maii,  1778, 
sacr^e  et  couronn^e  au  Cap-Henry,  le  2  Juin,  1811.  Du  marriage 
de  leurs  Majesty : 

"S.  A.  R.  Monseigneur  Jacques- Victor-Henry,  ne  le  3  Mars, 
1804,  Prince  Royal  d'Hayti. 

"S.  A.  R.  Madame  Fran9oise-Amethiste-Henry,  Madame  Pre- 
miere, n6e  le  9  Mai,  1798. 

VOL.  II.  s 
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"S.  A.  R.  Madame  Anne-Athenaire-Henry,  n6e  le  7  Juillet, 
1800/' 

I  cannot  resist  one  more  extract,  respecting  the  Mint,  at  page  114, 
section  III. : — 

"  Administration  des  Monnaies,  Poids  et  Mesures.  L'administra- 
tion  des  monnaies  surveille,  sous  I'inspection  du  Ministre  des  Finances 
et  de  rint^rieur,  Texecution  des  lois  monetaires,  la  fabrication  des 
monnaies,  les  directeurs  des  monnaies,  I'entretien  des  hotels  des  mon- 
naies et  ateliers  monetaires. 

"Elle  verifie  le  titre  des  monnaies,  juge  le  travail  des  directeurs 
de  la  fabrication,  redige  les  tableux  servans  a  determiner  le  titre  et 
le  poids  d'apres  lesquels  les  especes  et  matieres  d'or  et  d'argent  seront 
echang^es  dans  les  hotels  des  monnaies. 

"  Elle  fait  proc&ier  a  la  verification  du  titre  des  especes  etrangeres 
import^es  dans  le  royaume. 

"  Elle  est  chargfe  de  la  surveillance  du  titre  et  des  matieres  d'or 

et  d'argent,  de  I'etalonnage  des  poids  et  mesures  dans  toute  I'etendue 

du  royaume.** 

"  Section  IV. 

'*  Hotels  des  Monnaies. 

"  U  y  a  pour  le  royaume  trois  hotels  des  Monnaies,  un  a  Sans- 

Souci,  un  au  Port-au-Prince,  et  le  troisieme  aux  Cayes,  pour  la 

fabrication  des  especes  d*or  et  d'argent. 

"  Chacun  de  ces  trois  hotels  a  un  directeur  de  la  febrication,  et  un 

etalonneur  jure  des  poids  et  mesures ;  qui  rendent  compte  a  I'adminis- 

tration  des  monnaies. 

"  Hotel  des  Monnaies  de  Sans-Souci. 

"  M.  Rigaud,  directeur  de  la  fabrication. 

"  Etalonneur  des  Poids  et  Mesures. 
«  M.  Sauv^.*' 

I  have  never  seen  any  of  Christophe's  current  money  larger  than 
the  25  centimes.  But  my  friend  the  late  Thomas  Wyon,  sen.  chief 
engraver  of  the  seals,  engraved  the  dies  for  a  dollar,  of  which  proof 
impressions  were  struck  in  London,  and  are  in  the  cabinets  of  col- 
lectors. I  am  uncertain  whether  any  were  coined  at  Hayti  for 
circulation.  I  have  had  it  engraved,  and  it  will  be  found  in  this 
volume,  illustrating  some  objections  I  ventured  to  offer  to  our 
present  chief  engraver  of  her  Majesty's  mint,  William  Wyon,  R.A. 
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on  a  very  general  report  tl|at  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  Lady's 
bust  on  the  coinage  was  now  to  be  laurelled. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wyon,  sen.  in  speaking  to  me  of  this  dollar,  informed 
me  that,  being  instructed  to  place  King  Christophe's  bust  on  the 
coin,  but,  not  being  furnished  with  any  portrait,  he  hired  a  negro, 
whom  he  met  in  the  street,  to  sit  as  a  model,  and  when  he  delivered 
the  dies  to  the  Haytian  agents  they  were  in  ecstacies  at  its  perfect 
resemblance,  in  their  eyes,  to  his  sable  majesty  of  HaytL  Monk 
Lewis  tells  an  amusing  anecdote  of  the  delight  of  his  slaves  in 
Jamaica  on  his  portrait  being  painted  there  by  a  native  artist. 
"  Massa  '^  wore  a  large  bunch  of  seals  to  his  watch,  and  so  also  did 
the  ^^  Massa"  of  paint  and  canvas,  and  their  identity  was  unquestion- 
able. Returning  to  our  money  matters,  the  earliest  coin  of  inde- 
pendent Hayti  that  I  have  met  in  circulation  is  in  silver,  and  was 
struck  in  the  fourth  year  of  Christophe's  reign  (A.D.  1815). 

Obverse,  republique  d'hatti  ;  and,  within  a  circle  formed  by 
a  snake  with  the  tail  in  its  mouth,  "  25  C."  (centimes) :  below  which, 
and  between  two  stars,  "an  12."  Reverse,  as  Petion  and  Boyer, 
a  palm  tree,  &c.  Of  Petion  I  have  the  25  centime,  and  12  c  pieces. 
Each  have  a  bust  inscribed,  "  a.  petion,  president,  an.  14."  The 
independence  of  Hayti  in  Christophe's  Court  Almanack  is  stated  to 
be  A.D.  1803,  and  consequently  the  14th  year  would  be  1817,  when 
the  king  was  reigning ;  this  date,  therefore,  must  have  some  other 
reference.     Reverse,  palm  tree,  &c. 

Of  Boyer  I  have  the  100  centimes,  the  50,  the  25,  and  the  6  cen- 
times. The  largest  of  these  is  in  perfectly  good  preservation,  and 
weighs  161  grains.  The  obverse  has  the  bust  of  a  negro  (but 
without  the  laurel)  inscribed,  "J.  P.  boyer,  president,  an.  26.^' 
On  the  neck,  "e.  dejon,"  and  below,  "f.  d.'* 

The  reverse  of  all  these  silver  coins  of  Christophe,  Petion,  and 
Boyer  is  the  same.  A  palm  tree,  surmounted  by  a  cap  of  liberty, 
and  guarded  by  two  cannons,  pointing  from  it  right  and  left,  with 
military  trophies.     Inscribed,  "republique  d'hayti.  100  c." 

The  spirit  of  this  design  does  credit  to  whoever  suggested  it — Chris- 
tophe most  probably.  The  execution  of  all,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  very  coarse. 

Mr.  Lindsay  has  given  me  the  copper  centime  of  Hayti.  It 
weighs  50  grains.     (Queen  Victoria's  farthing  weighs  71  grains.) 

Obvei-se.  republique  d'hayti  ;  and  within  a  wreath  of  palm, 

s  2 
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"  UN  CENTIME,  1831."  Reverse,  the  Roman  fasces  bearing  the  cap 
of  liberty,  "  liberte,  egalite,  an.  28."  The  workmanship  and 
coining  look  European. 

The  armorial  bearings  assumed  by  Chnstophe  for  his  Kingdom  of 
Hayti  are  appropriately  hopeful  and  confidently  resolute — a  new 
constellation  appearing  among  the  stars  in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven. 
Azure,  semee  with  stars  a  phoenix  proper,  across  the  field  in  base, 


"JE  RENAis  DE  mes  cendkes."  And  the  motto,  "dieu,  ma 
CAUSE,  ET  MON  ePeb,"  13  equal  to  old  Noll's  warning,  inscribed  on 
the  edges  of  his  crowns  and  half-crowns,  "  +  has  .  nisi  .  peritu- 

RUH  ■  MIHI  .  ADIMAT  .  NEMO  ." 

1  now  present  these  arms,  accurately  and  beautifully  engraved  by 
Mr.  Martin  from  a  "  Proclamation.   Le  Roi  aux  Hiiytieus,  do  TOuest, 
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et  du  Sud."    Dated,  "  Donnee  en  notre  Palais  Royal  de  Saint  Marc, 

le  9  Juin,  1818,  Tan  15   de  Tlndependence  et  de  notre  r^gne  le 

huitieme. 

"  Henry. 

"  Par  le  Roi. 
"  Le  Secretaire  d'Etat,  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres, 

"  COMTE  DE  LiMONADE." 

FRAGMENT   OF    A  LETTER    FROM    LIEUT.  G.  A.  SAINTHILL,    H.M.S. 
"PARTHIAN,"  JAMAICA,  FEBRUARY,  1820. 

The  king  is  in  his  person  what  yon  would  call  in  England  a  fine 
portly-looking  man,  about  5  feet  10  inches,  and  rather  stout;  on 
horseback,  where  he  certainly  looks  the  best,  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  George  the  Third.  His  dress,  except  on  state  days,  is  plain, 
similar  to  the  Windsor  uniform,  always  wearing  a  star.  He  is  quite 
black,  with  a  manner  and  countenance  very  intelligent,  pleasant,  and 
expressive.  His  features  are  much  like  those  of  his  countrymen ; 
his  nose  rather  long,  but  flat  at  the  nostrils ;  his  lips  are  not  thick ; 
his  eyes,  except  when  he  is  in  a  passion,  rather  small  but  quick ;  his 
forehead  (which  gives  so  much  character  to  his  countenance)  high, 
and  his  hair  has  now  grown  perfectly  white.  I  am  told  by  those 
who  have  seen  him  in  one  of  his  gusts  of  passion,  that  it  can  only  be 
compared  to  a  hurricane  for  its  fury ;  but  fortunately  they  are  now 
very  seldom,  and  do  not  last  long.  Doctor  Burt,  his  English  phy- 
sician, saw  him  in  one :  his  form  absolutely  dilated,  his  countenance 
changed,  and  his  eyes  became  enlarged  and  rolled  in  his  head ;  he 
looked  like  a  demon,  but  it  was  over  in  five  minutes,  and  he  was  as 
quiet  as  a  child.  No  person  but  the  queen  dare  speak  to  him  in 
those  paroxysms.  His  avowed  intentions  are  a  religious,  moral,  and 
political  change.  He  is  wholly  without  education ;  by  all  accounts 
a  man  possessing  great  powers  of  mind,  attended  with  strong  pas- 
sions. He  can  read  badly  and  sign  his  name ;  but,  to  make  up  for 
that,  he  has  been  brought  up  in  the  school  of  danger,  difficulty,  and 
intrigue,  where  his  deep  policy  and  knowledge  of  human  character 
has  shone  as  conspicuously  as  his  courage  and  talent  as  a  soldier.  It 
is  his  mind,  and  his  alone,  that  governs  all.  He  has  the  ablest  men 
in  his  kingdom  employed  about  liis  person,  but  they  are  mere  execu- 
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tors  of  his  will.  One  proof  of  his  being  neither  a  very  changeable 
nor  cruel  man  is,  that  almost  all  the  great  oflBcers  of  state  have  been 
in  oflSce  five  or  six  years,  and  they  generally  bear  the  characters  of 
good  and  just  men.  "  He  never  forgives  a  fault :"  he  even  sent  his 
own  son  (the  Prince  Royal)  to  the  citadel,  to  shew  he  paid  no  regard 
to  high  rank.  But,  before  we  judge  too  severely  of  him  for  this, 
think  who  he  has  to  govern — a  set  of  slaves,  brought  up  without  any 
principle  of  religion  or  morality,  and  who  have,  in  the  sanguinary 
contest  for  liberty,  been  accustomed,  by  the  example  of  their  enemies, 
to  all  sorts  of  inhuman  and  dreadful  crimes.  He  is  a  most  affec- 
tionate father  of  a  family,  and  he  has  in  his  palace  several  little 
children — the  orphans  of  his  old  officers  who  have  been  killed  or 
died.  He  is  very  much  attached  to  the  queen,  who,  by  what  every 
body  says  of  her,  deserves  it.  She  is  said  to  be  a  most  amiable 
character,  and  her  charities  are  most  extensiva  She  is  plain  in  her 
manners,  and  jet  black.  Her  two  daughters  (an  American  lady  told 
me,  that  attended  them  as  preceptress  for  a  year)  are  very  accom- 
plished, speaking  English  remarkably  well,  as  well  as  understanding 
music,  &c. :  in  their  manners  particularly  engaging,  and  affable  to 
all  about  them.     The  eldest  is  18,  the  youngest  16  years  of  age. 

He  is  now  building  a  college  at  Sans  Souci,  where  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  have  professors  of  the  different  sciences  from  England.  He 
has  established  four  schools  on  the  Lancastrian  plan  under  English* 
men,  at  Cape  Henry,  Sans  Souci,  Port  de  Paix,  and  Gonaives.  The 
school  at  Cape  Henry  has  177  boys.  I  was  much  astonished  at  the 
wonderful  progress  made  by  many  of  them  in  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  cleverest  boys  of  good  families  are 
sent  to  learn  Latin  and  mathematics  with  Mr.  Morton,  the  clergy- 
man— I  believe  a  good  teacher.  The  opinion  of  Doctor  Stewart, 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  Mr.  Gulliver,  teacher  at  this  school, 
upon  the  natural  capacities  of  the  blacks : — "  There  is  no  doubt  that 
they  are  quick  at  learning  the  early  rudiments  of  education,  and 
have  wonderful  memories ;  but  the  grand  question  that  remains  to 
be  proved  is,  how  far  they  possess  powers  of  reasoning,*'  &c.  The 
schoolmaster  at  Sans  Souci — a  young  Aberdeen  collegian — is  said 
to  be  of  considerable  talents :  he  is  also  tutor  to  the  Prince  Royal. 
— This  youth's  character  is  so  differently  represented  that  I  do  not 
know  what  to  think  of  him.     He  is  not  vet  15  years  old,  and  is  as 
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Stout  as  his  father.  He  is  not  wanting  in  talent^  but  prefers  being 
on  horseback  to  studjdng  Euclid.  Liberal  in  his  money.  In  short, 
he  may  turn  out  anything  yet  Doctor  Stewart  has  charge  of  the 
hospital,  and  says  none  in  Europe  can  be  more  liberally  supplied. 
If  a  private  soldier  requires  a  bottle  of  wine  a-day  he  has  it,  and 
good.  The  king  did  not  arrive  in  town  till  late,  but  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  ride  to  the  hospital.  There  was  not  an  individual 
that  he  did  not  know  by  name,  his  character,  his  regiment,  disease, 
and  everything  about  him ;  and  whenever  he  came  to  a  blackguard 
(and  the  doctor  said  every  one  he  singled  out  had  been  troublesome  to 
him)  he  gave  him  a  confounded  knock  on  the  head  with  his  cane. 
The  soldiers  were  all  delighted  to  see  him,  but  the  officers  appeared 
frightened.  The  wards  for  the  latter  are  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  he 
sends  them  of  all  ranks  there,  from  a  duke  downwards.  In  his  late 
journey  through  his  dominions  he  took  a  clergyman  with  him,  and 
married  all  the  young  women  he  met,  by  "ranks:"  this  may  be 
called  a  rough  commencement  of  his  moral  system.  He  has  ofiered 
through  England  twenty  millions  of  dollars  to  France  to  make  an 
independent  peace  guaranteed  by  England ;  but,  without  this  gua- 
rantee, he  would  not  give  20  dollars :  and,  until  that  is  done,  all  his 
towns  and  the  country  will  be  kept  in  its  present  ruinous  state ;  for, 
if  the  French  make  an  attack,  the  hour  they  land  they  will  find 
themselves  surrounded  by  a  wilderness,  without  a  house  to  cover 
them,  or  a  morsel  of  food  except  what  they  bring  with  them.  He 
says,  "  I  abandon  them  freely  the  shore,  and  the  places  where  cities 
have  existed;  but  woe  to  those  who  may  approach  too  near  the 
mountains :  it  were  better  for  them  to  be  received  by  the  sea  into  its 
profound  abyss,  than  to  be  devoured  by  the  anger  of  the  children  of 
HaytL^^  When  Capt.  Malcolm  remarked  to  him  the  talent  of  the 
boys,  he  said  with  a  smile,  "  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  that 
we  are  capable  of  thinking  and  acting  for  ourselves."  Baron  Yastey 
is  writing  his  life.  In  conversation  with  him  one  day  about  the  liis- 
tory,  he  said,  "  My  desire  is  that  it  may,  in  what  regards  my  life, 
be  a  plain  and  clear  statement  of  facts,  and  that  those  who  knew  me 
in  early  life,  when  they  see  those  truths  in  the  book,  may  vouch  for 
the  correctness  of  it.^'  If  they  do  this,  it  will  not  only  be  curious 
but  valuable,  for  few  more  extraordinary  characters  have  appeared : 
— from  a  slave  at  St  Kitt's,  where  he  was  bom,  to  a  steward  in 
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Count  D'Estaisy's  fleet,  and  from  that  to  uncontrolled  power  and 
riches.  In  conversation  with  Baron  Depuy  upon  his  treasures,  he 
said,  "  It  is  true  I  do  possess  immense  treasures,  and  men  think  I 
am  lioarding  it  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  hoarding ;  but  they  are  mis- 
taken :  whenever  that  treasure  can  be  of  use  to  my  fellow-citizens 
in  procuring  them  liberty  and  independence,  it  is  ready  to  come 
down  from  the  citadel/*  Sans  Souci  is  said  to  be  a  handsome  town, 
with  a  population  as  large  as  Cape  Heniy.  It  has  been  built  within 
the  last  five  years.  The  palace  has  undergone  great  alterations  and 
improvements ;  and  you  may  fancy  his  magnificence,  when  the 
furniture  of  his  grand  haU  of  audience,  which  is  daily  expected  from 
Paris^  is  agreed  for  at  a  million  of  francs,  and  a  German  who  comes 
out  to  fit  it  up  (for  he  will  not  allow  a  Frenchman  to  land  in  Hayti) 
is  to  have  5,000  dollars.  The  citadel  is  hardly  to  be  described :  it 
appears  from  the  »  *  *  ♦ 
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THE  TASK ; 

OB,  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MISS  O'NEIL'S  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE. 

2  Hamilton  Row,  Dublin. 
April  30,  1850. 

My  dear  Mr.  Sainthill, — I  will  take  it  as  a  particular 
favour  if  you  could  write,  in  a  sheet  of  letter  paper,  to  me  a  por- 
trait (such  as  you  can  draw  in  pen  and  ink)  of  Miss  O'Neil.  I  am 
writing  an  article  for  the  Magazines  about  her,  and  I  have  got  no 
good  description  of  her  face  and  figure.  You  need  only  describe 
her  such  as  you  recollect  her  yourself,  aided  by  those  admirable 
engravings  of  her  which  you  have  in  your  collection,  and  with 
which  I  recollect  you  particularly  interested  me  on  one  of  the  many 
occasions  when  I  was  indebted  to  you  for  your  most  kind  attentions. 

By  great  favour  I  have  been  lent,  for  a  couple  of  days,  a  book  on 
the  Kilkenny  Theatricals,  and  am  now  writing  against  time. 

I  do  not  wish  to  put  you  to  any  trouble,  but  I  recollect  the  way 
you  graphically  described  medals  and  artistic  works,  and  a  pen  and 
ink  portrait  from  your  pen  would  be  a  great  addition  to  my  materials. 

Will  you,  with  your  usual  goodness,  excuse  this  trouble,  and  with 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Sainthill, 

Believe  me, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Most  truly  yours, 

D.  Owen  Maddyn. 

P.S.  I  would  want  it  here  before  Thursday  next. 


The  first  time  I  saw  Miss  O'Neil  was  in  Dublin,  in  the  autumn  of 
1811  (October,  the  time  of  the  great  comet,  and  being  on  my  way 
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from  London  to  Cork),  as  the  heroine  of  a  grand  melo  drama,  The 
Blood  Red  Knight  possibly,  in  which  she  appears  on  horseback, 
dashes  up  an  ascent  to  a  castle  on  fire,  and  through  the  flames,  to 
accomplish  something  or  somebody^s  deliverance.  I  little  dreamed 
that  I  was  looking  on  the  successor  to  Mrs.  Siddons.  Yet  she  much 
interested  me  by  the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  her  appearance, 
and  the  quiet  resoluteness  of  her  action. 

I  do  not  suppose  I  saw  her  again  for  four  or  five  years,  when  she 
had  become  "  The  Star  **  of  the  English  stage,  and  one  went  to 
Covent  Garden  prepared  to  admire  her,  as  a  matter  of  course.  No 
one  thought  of  any  thing  else :  the  more  or  the  less  was  the  only 
question ;  and  her  being  unmarried,  I  think,  added  to  the  readiness 
of  the  mind  to  be  delighted  and  enslaved,  at  least  as  far  as  young 
men  were  concerned;  for,  without  being  fools  enough  to  fancy  a 
hope  "  of  getting  her  to  wife,"  she,  at  all  events,  was  not  another 
man's  property,  your  thoughts  had  no  legal  or  moral  restraint,  if 
they  did  flit  onwards  towards  "  the  honourable  estate  ;  *'  and  no  one 
ever  looked  on  Miss  O'Neil,  but  with  holy  imaginings,  of  all  that 
was  pure  and  lovely,  and  the  domestic  fireside  of  home,  and  of 
happy  home.  She  was  a  damsel  fair  to  behold,  free  and  unfettered, 
all  the  divinity  of  petticoat  around  her,  with  her  hand  to  bestow, 
when  and  to  whom  she  pleased,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  a  chivalric 
feeling  awakened  by  "  The  Virgin  Queen,"  even  when  she  person- 
ated a  married  women ;  the  mind  kept  that  in  remembrance,  though 
applauding  the  mother  or  the  wife.  But  there  was  one  character 
in  which  her  youth  and  loveliness  rendered  her  performance  a 
burlesque,  and  the  whole  of  the  scenes  in  which  she  appeared  farce. 
I  mean,  when  she  represented  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  "  Volumnia," 
if  I  recollect  right.  John  Kemble,  in  my  time,  looked  very,  very 
old  in  Roman  characters,  from  having  his  long,  scraggy,  wrinkled 
neck,  always  bare,  and  you  consequently  looked  for  proportionably 
increased  age  in  his  venerable  parent.  But  to  see  him  addressing, 
as  mother,  one  whose  voice,  step,  figure,  and  bloom  (for  she  pro- 
vokingly  looked  her  very  youngest  then,  possibly  from  contrast), 
bespoke  her  to  be  his  granddaughter,  if  not  a  generation  even  lower 
down  in  descent,  was  worse  than  annoying ;  the  absurdity  was  so 
great,  and  of  such  a  nature,  you  could  not  laugh  at  it.  It  seemed 
something  worse  than  child's  play  by  grown  up  men  and  women. 
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These,  however,  are  afterthoughts  and  considerations.  At  the 
time  you  felt  only  the  effect  which  Miss  CNeil  made,  not  why,  or 
how.  There  was  a  reality  of  personal  power  and  attraction,  great 
in  itself,  and  made  greater  by  circumstances.  The  eye  saw  much, 
and  the  mind  created  more.  Her  figure  was  above  the  middle 
stature,  but  the  intensity  of  her  performance  invested  her  in  your 
thoughts  with  the  mind's  height  of  a  heroine,  and  I  remember  my 
own  surprise  in  a  scene  of  King  John  when,  as  Constance,  she  came 
in  contrast  with  Miss  Foote,  as  the  English  Princess.  I  observed 
that  Miss  Foote  was  taller^  and  following  on  the  comparison,  that 
Miss  Foote's  face,  looking  only  to  the  features,  was  handsomer ;  for 
while  Miss  O'Neil  was  on  the  boards,  the  eye  never  rested  on  Miss 
Foote.  See  her  you  must,  but  the  feeling  was  scarcely  beyond 
perceiving  a  graceful  moving  nonentity. 

As  an  actress,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  contrast  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  Miss  O'Neil  together.  Their  personifications  of  the  mere 
characters  had  but  little  resemblance.  The  characteristic  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  grandeur — of  Miss  O'Neil  it  was  loveliness.  One  rose 
above  nature,  the  other  revealed  all  that  was  pure  and  amiable  in 
womanhood.  Dunsinane  Castle  was  the  undisputed  property  of  the 
first — the  tomb  of  the  Capulets  belonged  to  the  second.  I  do  not 
assert  that  Mrs.  Siddons  was  never  tender,  or  that  Miss  O'Neil  was 
never  stem ;  but  the  ruling  passion  being  different  in  each,  gave  its 
distinctive  tinge  to  all  within  its  operation.  The  tenderness  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  elevated  by  her  loftiness,  while  the  sublimity  of  Miss 
O^Neil  was  sofl;ened  by  her  loveliness. 

Miss  O'Neil's  figure  was  well  proportioned  and  rather  full,  with- 
out being  at  all  too  much  so ;  there  was  no  unearthly  transparency, 
no  absence  or  want  of  the  flesh,  blood,  and  substance  of  a  woman  of 
our  species,  kith,  and  kindred ;  there  was  all  this  with  the  action  and 
movements  of  the  most  perfect  ease  and  grace  of  nature ;  there  was 
no  acting,  no  attitudinizing :  her  limbs  seemed  always  to  be  in  their 
most  natural  position — ^truly,  simply,  and  effectively  beautiful ;  her 
hands  ever  in  exactly  their  right  place,  and  terminating  "  a  line  of 
beauty."  Her  features  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  her  to  produce 
the  most  powerful  effect  and  the  clearest  expression  of  mind,  yet 
retaining  all  the  loveliness  and  delicacy  that  classed  her  as  a  true 
daughter  of  Eve — one  of  ourselves,  a  very  lovely  woman,  but  still  a 
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woman.  Her  eyes  capable  of  any  thing  and  every  thing  that  the 
action  of  the  moment  might  call  for.  Now  quiescently  enthralling ; 
or,  as  in  "  The  Jealous  Wife,"  literally  flashing  fire.  I  never  saw 
lightning  in  the  Heavens  flash  more  distinctly  than  I  have  seen 
Miss  O'Neil's  eyes  in  the  scene  when  she  leads  her  husband  on  to 
speak  of  the  young  lady  she  suspected  he  was  intriguing  with.  Her 
hair,  apparently  (for  it  is  difficult  to  deciJe  by  stage  lights),  was  a 
rich  brown,  and  she  varied  its  arrangement  according  to  her 
character  with  great  taste  and  judgment  In  "  Lady  Constance  " 
it  flowed  waving  from  under  a  coronet,  which  I  used  to  think  its 
best  appearance;  but  all  were  good,  as  was  also  her  style  of 
dressing.  Her  voice*  was  particularly  fine,  firm,  clear,  and  ex- 
pressive ;  inferior  only  to  that  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  whose  articulation 
was  most  wonderful,  for  her  words  in  their  lowest  tones  were  as 
distinctly  heard  and  understood  at  any  distance  as  at  the  utmost 
elevation  of  her  voice.  Those  who  had  not  heard  Mrs.  Siddons, 
would  scarcely  fancy  a  better  voice  than  Miss  O'Neil's  to  have  ex- 
isted; and  certainly  would  not  desire  any  improvement  upon  it; 
or,  indeed  any  other  personal  quality,  appearance,  or  possession,  of 
the  lovely,  fascinating,  and  all-powerfiil  Miss  O'Neil. 

R.  S. 

Cork,  2nd  May,  1850. 


*  **  The  eminent  surgeon  Mr.  Graskoin,  a  friend  of  mine,  told  my  father  a  few  days  ago 
(May  26,  1850),  that  he  had  just  been  attending  a  lady,  whose  voice  and  manner  struck 
him  vei7  forcibly;  they  had  been  &miliar  to  him  years  ago,  but  he  could  not  recollect 
where;  and  the  voice  haunted  him  so  much,  that  at  last  he  mentioned  it  to  the  lady. 
*■  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  of  Miss  O^Neil/  she  said.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the 
magic  impression  her  powers  could  make. 

"  L.  C.  W." 

Miss  O'Neil  married  Sir  Wm.  W.  Becher,  18th  Dec.  1819. 
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2,  Hamilton  Row,  Dublin, 
May,  4. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir, — The  morceau  on   Miss   O'Neil  is   admirable, 

ADMIRABLE — it  is  just  what  I  wanted,  and  I  owe  you  many  thanks. 

It  shall  go  in  as  that  of  "  R.  S.  of  Cork.''     And  the  reader  will 

only  regret  that  the  entire  article  had  not  the  same  writer.     (In 

great  haste). 

Most  truly  yours, 

My  dear  Sir, 

D.  O.  Maddyn. 

I  will  return  carefully  the  MS.  letter  in  Miss  Taylor's,  when  I 
extract  a  few  sentences  from  it. 

Richard  Sainthill,  Esq. 


COPIES  OR  EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  WRITTEN 
TO  MRS.  SAINTHILL  FROM  LONDON. 

JUNE  AND  JULY  1850. 


(Written  in  pencil  from  my  bedroom.) 

Borough,  14  June,  1850. 

My  dear  E. — I  forgot  to  ask  for  a  supply  of  ink  last  night,  and 
in  this  country  careful  hussives  do  not  put  ink  into  bedrooms ;  they 
think  it  generates  ironmould,  which  may  be  a  chemical  fact ;  so, 
instead  of  the  "  Notes  of  a  Traveller,**  you  must  take  "  Pencillings 
by  the  Way." 

And  so  we  reached  Euston  Squa].*e  last  night  at  half-past  eleven, 
and  this,  soon  after  twelve.  And  we  found  Mrs.  S.  "  Fat,  fair,  and 
forty ;  "  Elizabeth,  slight,  pale,  intelligent,  and  interesting ;  Alfred, 
compared  with  "  his  last  appearance  in  Cork,*'  thinner,  grayer,  and 
more  rubicund  in  the  face.  If  this  last  is  from  claret,  it  indicates 
consumption ;  but,  perhaps,  like  the  old  woman's  experience  of  the 
poison  of  tea,  its  termination  may  be  slow,  and  very  distant.  May 
it  be  the  case,  even  her  seventy  years,  hence ! 

And  so  we  three  showed  ourselves  to  them  three.  And  what,  as 
a  true  penciller,  shall  I  tell  of  the  last  cx)mers  ?  We  had  had  sunshine 
and  clouds.  Like  my  royal  namesake,  clepid  "Richard  the 
Second  since  the  Conquest,**  we  had  set  off  with  "  Youth  at  the 
Prow  and  Pleasure  at  the  Helm  "  (for  further  explanation  of  whicJi 
we  would  refer  your  recollection  to  a  late  number  of  "The  Art 
Union,*'  which  having  found,  you  can  explicate  to  your  English 
visitors,  who  have  not  seen  us,  as  allegorizing  the  travellers,  and 
that  figure  which,  in  Mr.  Etty's  picture,  is  the  least  young,  I  would 
suppose  must  represent  me.  This  by  the  way :  back  to  our  narrative). 

We  had  started  from  Cork  with  sunshine,  and  speed  was  in  our 
chariot  wheels — and  at  the  terminus  in  Dublin  was  a  friend  and  his 
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carriaga  And  we  were  driven  through  "  The  Phaynix  Park/^  and 
the  great  squares,  and  the  hroad  streets  of  Dublin ;  and  had  friendly 
greetings  from  all  the  children^  Heaven  bless  and  protect  them ;  and 
as  united  a  set  of  ten,  four  boys  and  six  girls,  as  can  be  met ;  long 
may  they  gladden  their  father's  heart !  And  after  dinner  we  were 
all  up  stairs,  and  the  girls  played,  and  Charlotte  extemporised. 
And  at  Swinburne's  Hotel  they  were  punctuality  itself,  and  we 
were  called  at  half-past  six  a.m.  and  at  breakfast  by  seven;  and 
there  were  oceans  of  tea  and  cream,  and  mountains  (four  in  number 
and  all  different)  in  bread,  and  rocks  of  eggs,  or  eggs  of  rocs^  (so 
says  El-Sindebat  of  the  sea,)  and  reams  of  ham,  and  quires  of  veal. 
But  much  of  all  this  prospect  was  panoramic,  of  the  nature  of 
dissolving  views,  and  became  invisible ;  and  we  were  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  our  time  at  the  station  for  Kingstown,  and  half  an  hour 
too  early  for  the  Holyhead  Packet ;  but  at  nine  a.m.  we  steamed 
away,  and  the  vessel  moved  as  graceful  as  a  swan,  and  as  gentle  as 
a  dove,  and  not  a  tremble  was  felt  from  the  great  toe  to  the  little 
finger's  end.  But  then,  "  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  our 
dream ! "  Refer  again  to  King  Richard's  picture  by  Etty,  and  you 
will  see  on  a  topmast  cloud  an  evil-minded  genius ;  and  so  too  had 
we,  and  when  we  were  fairly  away,  and  out  of  reach  of  help,  this 
divil  slid  down  some  rope  of  the  sky,  lit  on  the  waters  like  a  Mother 
Carey's  chicken,  spread  out  his  wings,  opened  his  cursed  throat, 
and  came  dash  on  our  larboard  side,  as  Blustering  Boreas.  And  did 
not  the  villain  knock  us  about,  or  rather  aside,  till  we  got  into 
Holyhead  Harbour,  more  spiteful  and  spiteful  all  the  way;  and 
meantime  the  cloud  that  he  had  sot  upon  got  disconsolate,  and  came 
down  looking  for  him,  and  by  way  of  coaxing  him  set  on  us,  as  rain ; 
and  between  the  fresh  water  from  on  high,  and  the  salt  water  from 
below,  sent  over  the  ship  by  the  wind,  we  were  to  be  pitied.  The 
master  was  bad  enough  (to  please  himself),  Charlotte  worse,  and 
Mary  worse  than  both  put  together.  So,  as  I  said  (a  long  time 
ago  I  am  afraid),  in  we  came  to  Mrs.  S.  perking  up,  like  daisies 
after  dewdrops,  but  I  would  not  say  but  we  might  also  be  rather 
**  lack-a-daisicaL"  Well,  no  matter  now.  We  had  tay  and  other 
thrijles;  and  Elizabeth  put  the  childer  and  Iierael  to  bed;  and  we 
three  elders  closed  round  the  fire  and  talked  of  auld  times,  and 
then  to  our  downy  couches.     As  yet,  I  can  only  speak  for  myself  and 
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say,  I  would  not  like  to  be  the  mutton  chops  that  Elizabeth  offered 
me  last  night,  and  promised  I  should  have  this  morning ;  and  so  for 
breakfast  with  what  appetites  we  may. 


(While  in  London,  my  only  time  for  writing  letters  was  before 
breakfast.  I  was  up  by  six,  and  seldom  had  less  than  four  letters  to 
post  One  morning  I  had  thirteen,  for  my  correspondence  seemed 
endless,  and  when  I  least  desired  it) 


16  June,  1850. 

Yesterday  we  went  to  The  MediaBval  Exhibition,  and  were  there 
some  hours.  It  is  a  magnificent,  astounding  congregation  of  th^ 
curious,  the  rich,  the  rare,  and  the  beautiful.  The  great  room  was 
hung  with  eleven  pieces  of  tapestry;  and  tell  Joe  Leycester  that 
none  were  equal,  either  in  work,  colour,  or  effect,  to  some  of  his. 
In  this  room,  amid  many  things,  I  was  particularly  struck,  among 
the  specimens  of  Italian  art,  which  stood  on  shelves,  rising  recedingly 
above  each  other,  with  a  juxta-position  which  would  have  afforded 
Jeremy  Taylor  a  contrast  on  which  to  expatiate,  and  which  he  only 
could  have  done  justice  to. 

On  the  upper  line,  as  here      .         .         .         O 

stood  a  bronze  bust  of  our  Henry  the 
Seventh,  evidently  a  cast  aflber  death. 

Below,  as  here        .         .         .         O^ 
was  the  bust  of  a  child,  perhaps  five 
years  old,  in  the  simple  drapery  of  John  "  -^ 

the  Baptist  \ 

And  standing  here O 

you  took  the  two  in  profile ;  and  oh  I  the  thoughts  they  led  to.  The 
sweet,  angelic,  pensive,  and  endearing  look  of  the  child.  The 
haggard  misery,  mental  and  animal,  of  the  mean  and  despicable 
king.  Yet  his  morn  may  have  been  as  promising  of  good,  as  un- 
suggestive  of  evil,  as  that  of  the  moss  rosebud,  on  which  he 
seemed,  one  might  fancy,  to  look,  and  in  the  sight,  by  recollection 
of  what  he  had  been,  of  what  he  might  Jiave  continued,  or  of  what 
he  became  not,  to  have  been  driven  to  a  yet  darker,  deeper,  and 
more  hopeless  despair. 


r 
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20  June. 
At  the  Royal  Academy.  James  the  Second  receiving  the  news 
of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  a  splendid  picture,  well 
composed,  and  gorgeously  worked  out  To  me,  the  best  part  is  a 
group  to  the  extreme  of  the  spectator's  right  hand:  the  infant 
Prince  of  Wales,  on  a  settee,  with  an  infant  pup,  which  pup  the  first 
is  squeezing  to  his  little  breast  Behind,  is  the  nurse  holding  her 
charge  on  his  seat ;  and  before,  is  a  very  young  and  lovely  lady,  on 
her  knees,  we  may  presume  an  attendant,  but  evidently  by  her 
dress  and  style  of  beauty  of  high  rank.  Also  mama  dog,  most 
anxiously  looking  for  and  at  the  situation  of  her  helpless  child. 
Both  infants,  biped  and  canine,  are  infants,  one  looking  wide  on 
vacancy,  the  other  unconsciously  unresisting.  The  nurse  is  proud 
and  happy.  The  Maid  of  Honour  in  silent  and  intense  ecstasy  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales — the  pleasure  young  ladies  frequently  feel  for 
specimens  of  the  rising  generation,  heightened  by  a  dash  of  that 
feeling  of  "  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  in  a  king." 


27  Jime. 
At  the  National  Gallery,  and  sat  me  down  before  Murillo's  Infant 
Christ,  represented  as  standing  on  a  kind  of  pedestal,  a  roughly 
squared  stone.  Another,  broken,  lies  in  front,  and  serves  as  a  sort 
of  step,  to  descend  by.  Mary  on  His  right,  rather  in  a  kneeling 
attitude,  extending  a  hand  and  looking  up  to  Him,  intensely 
anxious  ;  His  little  hand  clasping  hers.  Joseph  on  His  right, 
looking  forward,  and  also  offering  his  hand,  on  which  the  Infant 
leans  His  own  left  hand.  Over  Him  flutters  the  dove,  and  from  a 
cloud  above  looks  down  "  The  Father,"  attended  by  cherubs.  The 
figures  are  life-size.  The  Saviour,  perhaps  three  years  old,  in  a  dress 
flowing  down  naturally,  and  giving  form  and  figure.  Legs  and 
arms  bare,  lovely  hair,  curling  and  entirely  off  the  face,  which  is 
looking  up  to  Heaven,  with  an  expression  in  which  are  combined 
the  innocent  guilelessness  of  the  earthly  child  with  the  fore- 
knowledge, and  the  pity,  and  the  purpose  of  love,  and  of  mercy,  of 
the  Deity,  who  had  united  Itself  with  humanity  in  Its  knowledge 
of  our  miseries,  and  Its   resolution    to    alleviate  our  sorrows,  bv 

VOL.  II.  T 
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atoning  for  our  sins.  And  the  Merciftil  God,  and  the  Loving  Child, 
are  shadowed  forth  (for  who  can  describe  or  portray)  as  I  believe 
no  other  painter  than  Murillo  ever  approached. 


Drayton  Grove,  Old  Bromptonr 
3rd  July. 
This  morning  there  is  a  capfnl  of  wind,  which  is  whistling  like  a 
giant  fifer,  and  twisting  and  bending  the  tree-tops  as  though  the 
branches  were  only  feathers  in  a  lady's  bonnet.  And  on  looking  up 
at  my  window  pane,  I  see  drops  of  wet,  which  does  not  augur  well 
for  our  seeing  the  Stafford  Pictures  in  Berkeley  Square,  from  ten  to 
one.  However,  it  is  not  half-past  seven,  and  the  day  may  get  into 
a  more  good-natured  humour ;  at  present,  there  is  a  most  vixenish 
sound  in  the  storm,  a  sort  of  angry  squeal,  with  a  long  dwelling  on 
the  cutting  note,  which  is  not  a  very  agreeable  foreboding. 


4  July,  I  past  7,  A.M, 
This  morning  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  yesterday.  I  am  sitting  at 
my  window,  the  sash  thrown  up,  and  a  quiet  rain  is  steadily  descend* 
ing,  every  drop  of  which  is  entering  into  the  ground,  and  Susan's 
flowers  are  tippling  in  teetotallers'  unboundedness  of  enjoyment. 
With  them,  "  the  more  the  merrier  to-morrow,"  when  their  eyes 
will  twinkle  without  a  head-ache,  and  their  cheeks,  and  even  the  tips 
of  their  little  noses,  will  be  flushed  without  injury  to  their  health ; 
and  the  only  drawback  they  may,  in  their  modesty,  deprecate  is  that 
their  beauty  no  longer  *^  blooms  unseen,"  and  that,  promoted  to 
"great  honours"  from  the  garden  to  the  drawing-room,  they  may 
find,  in  the  increased  splendour  of  their  situation,  the  also  increased 
transitoriness  of  their  earthly  glories— their  more  premature  languor, 
decay,  and  dissolution  I  And  so  end  our  contemplations  on  a  flower 
garden.  Arrayed  as  we  are  at  present  in  our  gay  worsted  slippers, 
we  do  not  think  we  should  have  been  so  meditative  in  the  garden 
itself,  but,  cat-like,  alarmed  at  the  dew-drops  on  our  toes. 
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Yesterday  Ellen,  Susan,  Mary,  Charlotte,  and  self  went  to  see  the 
pictures  at  Lord  EUesmere^s.  The  house  is  especially  dark,  and 
ineligible  for  seeing ;  and,  large  as  it  really  is,  too  small  for  the  col- 
lection. All  the  rooms,  halls,  passages,  and  staircases  are  covered. 
We  were  in  eight  apartments,  and  the  only  good  light  is  the  first 
floor;  and  there,  to  my  great  delight,  I  had  the  good  fortune  once 
more  to  meet  an  early  object  of  my  adoration.  I  have  grown  very 
grey  since  she  made  an  impression  on  me ;  but,  though  she  (unlike 
her  sister,  the  Sleeping  Beauty,)  has  neither  slumbered  nor  slept, 
but — a  heavenly  visitant  on  earth — has  not  ceased,  day  nor  night, 
still  to  look  up  to  the  regions  of  love  and  of  light  and  life,  from 
whence  she  was  sent  to  indicate  to  our  lower  world  the  purity  and 
the  loveliness  of  a  higher  and  a  better  existence,  yet  there  she  stood, 
as  I  had  beheld  her  years  and  years  ago  with  my  bodily  eyes,  and 
have  ever  since  had  her  floating  before  my  mental : — "  The  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  by  Guide,''  standing  on  the  moon,  clothed  in  the 
sun,  crowned  by  the  stars,  and  attended  by  angels  in  her  ascension 
up  to  glory.  The  idea  is  that  of  the  woman  in  the  Revelation  of 
Saint  John. 

The  virgin  stands  within  the  crescent,  her  drapery  blue  and  pink 
(the  established  costume),  with  a  subdued  yellow  back-ground,  a 
circlet  of  stars  over  her  head,  her  hands  crossed  on  her  breast,  and 
looking  upwards.  Below  her  feet,  on  her  right  and  t>n  her  left,  is 
an  angel  looking  up  to  her,  with  crossed  arms  and  spread  wings. 
No  painter  that  I  am  acquainted  with  ever  combined  such  heavenly 
delicacy  of  complexion  and  expression  as  Guido,  with  actuality  of 
being  and  bloom  of  health ;  but  very  frequently  his  colours  have 
failed,  and  the  beauty  and  grace  of  outline  and  composition  alone 
remain.  But  here  the  painting  seems  fresh  &om  the  painter's  easel. 
The  figures  float  in  the  air,  and  you  almost  fear  that  the  vision  of 
all  that  raises  earthly  loveliness  to  heavenly  holiness  will  pass 
upwards  from  before  your  eyes ;  and  you  feel  grateful  for  even  a 
glance  of  that  which  fixes  in  your  mind  higher  hopes,  and  incites  to 
better  wishes  and  less  imperfect  actions. 


T  2 
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11  July. 
I  breakfasted  yesterday  with  Sir  Thomas  Acland.     Our  party- 
was  only  Mr.  Morier,  our  late  minister  at  Switzerland.     (Can  he 
have  been  the  Hajji  Baba  ?   The  thought  never  occurred  till  this 
moment,  though  the  name  seemed  quite  familiar  to  me.)     Then 
came  Mr.  Hall,  who  talked  for  all  the  party,  and  let  no  one  else  get 
in  a  word  edgeways.     Sir  Thomas  does  not  give  you  much  oppor- 
tunity, but  he  makes  everything  interesting,  even  to  the  discussion 
of  a  broiled  whiting ;  and  then  he  is  a  rapid  stream,  and  a  bank 
jutting  out  gives  him  a  turn,  and  you  may  slip  in  your  cjraft.     But 
Hall's  is  a  quiet  broad  flow,  straight;  and  you  must  go  with  it,  for 
you  caimot  stem  up  against  it.     And  three  times  he  got  to  the  door, 
and  each  time  we  sung,  "  O  be  joyful  '^  in  our  minds,  but  his  heart 
failed,  though   his    tongue    did  not;    and  we  had    three   parting 
showers,  to  drench  out  any  little  life  that  might  have  survived  our 
long  submersion.     **  My  time's  destroyed,"  said  the  M.P.  for  North 
Devon,  with  an  expression  so  inimitably  comic  and  vexatious  that  a 
laugh  was  irresistible,  ^^  My  time's  destroyed,  and  I  had  so  much  to 
do  this  morning,  and  here's  the  carriage  at  the  door.     What's  all  we 
have  heard  to  you  or  to  me  ?  and  yet  in  civility  we  couldn't  stop 
him !     Come  in  the  carriage  with  me."    But  my  time  was  murdered 
also,  as  I  had  to  call  early  on  the  Smiths,  who  set  their  faces 
towards  Lincolnshire  to-morrow.     I  only  just  caught  them.     Pa, 
indeed,  was  gone  to  Cox  and  Greenwood  to  have  a  few  more  "  last 
words  "  on  Charles's  business,  and  the  young  ladies  were  gloved  and 
bonneted  for  a  few  more  last  purchases  in  Regent  Street.     I  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  lesson  that  had  so  lately  been  inflicted  on  me,  and 
our  conference  was  only,  "  How  d'ye  do  ?'^  and  "  Good  bya"    Jane- 
Anne  looks  tall,  is  quite  a  belle,  with  just  an  escape  from  being  a 
beauty.     She  has  been  abroad,  seen  much,  and  observed  everything. 
Fanny  is  square  built,  and  looks  short ;  bright  eyes  and  cheeks,  with 
a  quick,  business  step,  an  invaluable  help-mate  for  a  man  who  has 
to  fight  the  "  Battle  of  Life "  up  hill.     There  is  no  such  word  as 
"  impossible  "  in  her  dictionary.     Mary — 

Ah!  stripling,  avoid  her:  ah  I  stripling,  beware, 

For  Cupid  is  watchful  for  you : 
Take  heed  how  you  fall  in  the  wicked  imp's  snare : 

Shun  Cupid,  and  Mary  Smith  too. 
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Mary  Smitli  is  a  very  plain-looking  girl,  with  a  smile,  and  a  look, 
and  a  voice,  and  a  manner  that  would  draw  an  "  unattached  "  heart 
through  the  left  ribs  before  a  gentleman  would  even  dream  that  he 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  pickpocketess. 

Manner  will  always  conquer  matter.  A  handsome  woman  gives 
open  warning.  Like  an  enraged  mother,  whom  I  once  saw  in 
Blackpool,  when  the  pride  of  her  nursery  was  indulging  his  ten  toes 
in  the  luxury  of  a  mud  bath  in  the  adjoining  kennel.  Beauty  cries 
aloud,  "  Come  to  me,  till  I  murther  you."  And,  if  youth  becomes  a 
second  Saint  Sebastian,  stuck  full  of  arrows,  riddled  from  top  to  toe 
— a  living  sheaf  of  bleeding  barbs,  the  heart  spitted  for  a  grill,  and 
the  life-blood  oozing  out  from  every  wound,  still  Beauty  is  guilt- 
less. She  sounded  the  trumpet  of  warning  and  defiance.  Like  the 
cobra  capella,  she  raised  her  horns  and  sounded  her  rattle ;  and,  if 
the  victim  was  fascinated,  he  had  full  notice,  and  he  knew  his  doom, 
and  he  went  up  to  the  altar  a  willing  sacrifice,  and  was  happy  in  his 
engulphment  But,  with  the  other  class  of  womankind — the  Mary 
Smith  tribe — the  processes  of  entanglement  and  caption  are  alto- 
gether difierent.  The  man  fears  nothing — ^thinks  of  nothing ;  or,  if 
he  thinks  at  all,  it  is,  how  impossible  there  can  be  any  danger.  So, 
down  goes  his  visor,  and  the  breast  armour  is  left  unbelted  and  un- 
clasped, and  he  is  open  for  a  thrust  or  a  stab  anywhere  and  every- 
where. And  then.  Sense  makes  a  lodgment  here,  and  Good  Nature 
gets  a  hold  there,  and  Accomplishments  steal  in  at  this  avenue,  and 
Good  Qualities  make  a  lodgment  in  some  other  position ;  and  when, 
gentle  soul,  he  has  had,  as  he  thinks,  his  hour  of  much  quiet  enjoy- 
ment, and  he  prepares  to  move  away,  he  finds  himself  unable  to 
move  a  step,  and  he  looks  about  and  can  see  nothing.  Yet  the  net, 
though  invisible,  is  actual,  and  about  liijp  and  around  him,  and  he  is 
a  prisoner  for  life,  with  this  advantage,  that  the  process  of  enchant- 
ment is  only  at  its  commencement,  and  years^  as  they  pass  on,  only 
continue,  and  increase,  and  confirm  the  enslavement. 
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London,  17  April,  1851. 
•  •  •  •  • 

From  theoce  to  the  Mint,  where  first  I  saw  Miss  Wycxi,  who  is 
▼erj  well,  and  then  up  stairs.  Mr.  W jon.  Miss  Fanny,  and  Len. 
all  very  welL  Wyon  locks  mnch  better,  and  his  spirits  seem 
cheerfoL  Len.  b  yery  thin,  bat  I  think  he  looks  better  than  last 
year.  This  was  in  Wyon*s  work-room:  they  had  been  looking 
through  a  large  quantity  of  sQyer  medals  for  the  army  in  Lodia,  and 
rejecting  any  not  perfectly  weD  stmck.  And  Mr.  Wyon's  man 
wait  off  with  2,000  others,  in  four  boxes,  to  be  shipped  for  India. 
The  obsenre  has  her  Majesty's  bust.  ReTerse,  Lord  Grougfa  on 
horseback,  receiving  the  submission  of  the  Sikh  army,  the  British 
troops  being  drawn  up  in  line  on  the  opposite  side  of  my  Lord. 
This  is  ''historical  fact,"  which  I  have  always  advocated  for 
medals.  Of  course  I  was  pleased  to  see  my  preaching  adopted  in 
practice. 

I  also  saw  Wyon's  finished  modd  portraits  (as  they  are  to  be  on 
the  prize  medals  for  the  Elxhibition)  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Prince 
Albert  Her  Majesty's  portrait  is  the  most  animated  and  life-like 
that  I  believe  has  ever  been  done  of  Her:  certainly  of  any  that  I 
have  ever  seoi.  The  Prince's  is  veiy  handsome,  and  most  superbly 
dignified.  He  is  truly  "  the  Prince."  After-ages,  as  they  look  on 
this  medal,  will  feel  no  surprise  that  the  magnificent  and  original 
idea  of  the  Great  Exhibition  should  have  originated  with  him. 
When  Wyon  presented  the  modd  to  his  Hoyal  Highness  he  was 
pleased  to  say  to  Wyon,  that  Her  Majesty  and  himself  had  great 
reascm  to  be  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  would  send  them 
down  to  posterity ;  and  that  he  had  idealised  them,  as  &r  as  could 
be  done  safely.  I  rememb^  that  Louis  Philippe,  I  believe  in  1839, 
speaking  on  this  subject  of  portraiture  in  medals  with  Wyon,  said  to 
him,  **  An  artist  has  also  to  consider  for  his  own  character,  and, 
consistent  with  truth,  he  has  a  right  to  send  down  Ins  works  to 
posterity  with  every  advantage  which  his  abilities  enable  him  to 
give  them." 

The  model  I  saw  is  for  the  Exhibition,  in  white  (ur  rather  cream- 
coloured  wax- 
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London,  22  April,  1851. 


On  to  Wm.  Wyon's,  where  I  spent  the  day,  and  dined.  Mr. 
Wyon  seems  to  have  regained  his  usual  cheerfulness, -and  to  be 
infinitely  better  than  he  was  last  year,  when,  no  doubt,  Mrs.  W.'s 
state  of  health  must  have  kept  his  mind  in  continual  agitation  and 
alaim.  And  the  business,  then  a  serious  looking-forward-to — his 
modelling  the  Queen  and  Prince,  and  their  engraving, — are  now 
over,  and  with  most  triumphant  success.  Mr.  Wyon  submitted  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince,  at  Windsor,  last  Saturday  (the  19th 
inst.)  an  impression  in  lead,  struck  from  the  second  medal,  which 
has  Leonard's  reverse.  Afiker  looking  at  the  busts  for  some  time, 
the  Prince  extended  a  hand,  and  shook  Mr.  Wyon's  very  heartily — 
I  presume  a  very  unusual  honour.  I  forget  the  exact  words  he 
used.  His  Royal  Highness  then  took  the  medal  to  her  Majesty, 
and  on  his  return  said,  ^^  that  the  Queen  requested  him  to  tell  Mr. 
Wyon  that  She  was  entirely  satisfied  with  it" 

The  Prince  then  said  that  the  Queen's  bust  on  the  medal  is  the 
best  portrait  ever  taken  of  Her.  His  Royal  Highness  added,  "  Sir 
William  Ross's  is  very  beautiful,  but,  though  he  had  the  advantage 
of  colour,  which  you  have  not,  your  effect  is  finer." 

The  Prince  then  passed  to  the  reverse,  and  desired  Mr.  Wyon  to 
tell  his  son,  from  Aim,  how  extremely  he  was  pleased  with  it,  and,  in 
particular,  that  the  right  hand  of  Europe  (which  is  open  towards  the 
spectator)  was  a  triumph  of  art ;  and  he  added  other  complimentary 
remarks.  For  his  own  favourable  reception  Mr.  Wyon  told  me  he 
was  pretty  well  prepared  by  the  approbation  the  Prince  had  ex- 
pressed when  Wyon  presented  to  him  his  finished  model  in  wax 
of  her  Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness's  busts.  The  Prince  then, 
afier  examining  it  some  time,  laid  it  on  the  table,  and,  with  a  very 
gracious  inclination  of  his  head,  said,  "  Our  compliments,  Mr.  Wyon  ; 
you  will  send  us  down  to  posterity  in  the  most  favourable  manner : 
you  have  idealised  us  as  far  as  was  safe." 

But  this  most  kind  and  flattering  notice  of  Len.  completely  upset 
Wyon  (he  believes,  also,  he  was  not  very  well),  and  he  was  quite 
unable  to  speak,  beyond  monosyllables :  he  felt  quite  crushed ;  and, 
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after  the  Prince  retired,  told  Colonel  Phipps  so,  who  said,  "  Well, 
Mr.  Wyon,  be  assured  of  this,  the  Prince  never  says  what  he  does 
not  feel  and  think."  When  Wyon  finished  the  model  of  the  Prince 
last  autnmn  at  Osborne,  and  asked  Her  Majesty's  opinion  of  it,  the 
Queen  said,  "  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  it ;  do  not  alter  it  in  the 
least :  you  always  represent  Me  favourably." 

The  finished  busts  of  the  royal  children,  by  Leonard  Wyon,  are 
at  the  Exhibition ;  but  I  saw  some  of  the  originals  and  casts,  so  that 
I  have  a  good  idea  of  what  they  are.  The  two  eldest  princesses  are 
very  like  their  Mother.  L.  W.  says  that  all  the  royal  children, 
except  the  Prince  of  Wales,  are  like  the  Queen,  more  or  less.  The 
second  boy.  Prince  Alfred,  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  flock. 

God  save  the  Queen ! 

Long  live  the  Queen ! 

May  the  Queen  live  for  ever ! 


18  April,  1851. 
I  was  off  yesterday  with  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis's  order  of  admission 
to  the  British  Museum.  At  the  main  entrance  I  met  my  friend 
Mr.  Sparkes  of  Bromley,  and,  more  singular  still,  his  business  was 
to  ascertain,  for  me^  whether  the  B.M.  had  any  imperial  Roman 
coins  countermarked  by  the  Jew  rebel,  Barchochab,  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  with  Samaritan  inscriptions;  and,  to  my  great  satisfaction, 
he  reported  that  they  have  one  at  least  The  why  I  am  interested 
is  too  long  to  go  into,  even  would  it  interest  your  ladyship.  In 
return,  Mr.  Sparkes  insisted  on  my  sleeping  some  night  at  his  house. 
Mr.  Burgon,  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  numismatic  department, 
joined  us  under  the  portico,  and  assured  me  of  the  pleasure 
he  should  have  in  showing  me  any  of  their  collection.  All  very 
kind  and  agreeable.  I  told  him  of  my  present  engagement  with 
some  Assyrian  gents,  older  even  than  old  Greeks.  I  need  not  say 
how  delighted  I  was  to  find  myself  "  fomenting "  the  lion  and  the 
bull-man — the  attempted  embodiment  and  personification,  three 
thousand  years  ago,  of  an  existence  more  lofty,  discerning,  compli- 
cated, and  powerful  than  the  weak  atom  felt  himself  to  be  who 
endeavoured,  by  these  combinations,  to  shadow  out  a  something 
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which  must  be,  or  he  and  all  around  him  could  never  have  been. 
And  it  is  a  noble  effort  of  mind  which,  unguided  and  uninstructed 
bj  revelation,  could  work  only  on  its  own  materials,  and,  looking 
into  self,  elevate,  amplify,  and  expand  those  elements  and  powers  of 
which  it  was  cognisant.  And  these  representations  of  wisdom, 
power,  and  ubiquity  are  grand  and  impressive.  Their  combined 
force  and  simplicity  tell  on  the  mind.  You  feel  a  superior  being 
before  you,  and  who,  did  he  will  it,  not  only  can  but  knows  how  to 
crush  you  under  his  footsteps.  In  modem  times,  when  revelation 
should  have  taught  man  his  utter  incapacity  to  shadow  out  infinity, 
we  have  presumption  and  its  necessary  failure;  old  age  and  the 
consequent  suggestion  of  weakness  and  decline.  If  the  Assyrian 
mind  failed,  as  all  mind  must  fail,  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  Throne 
of  Omnipotence,  he  yet  mounted  above  earth,  and  carried  his  fellow 
worm  with  him  into  a  nobler  and  more  exalted  sphere  of  existence ; 
and  the  mind  of  the  spectator  bowed  in  wonder  and  humility  before 
its  felt  and  acknowledged  superior.  Near,  or  rather  in  the  same 
hall,  on  the  opposite  side,  are  fragments  of  two  colossal  sculptures, 
Assyrian ;  and,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  looking  towards 
the  library  door,  you  have  these  gigantic  conceptions  right  and  left: 
passing  which,  the  eye  rests  on  the  statues  of  Shakspere  by  Rou- 
biliac,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  by  Chantrey,  both  fine  works,  but 
which  sink  actually  into  petty,  if  not  farcical  objects,  filled,  as  the 
mind  and  eye  are,  with  the  proscenium  through  which  you  reach 
them.  There  are  many  fine  and  interesting  additions  to  the  sculp- 
tures I  saw  last  year. 


13  April,  1851. 

Ellen  received  your  letter  this  morning,  with  the  satisfactory 
report  of  yourself,  which  please  continue  "till  fiirther  orders.*' 
But  I  regretted  to  hear  of  the  removal  of  our  good  friend's  infant; 
and,  indeed,  did  not  expect  it  from  his  state  on  Monday.  If  he  was 
to  be  bereaved,  afler  a  little  bitterness  the  blow  will  be  lighter,  as  it 
has  been  given.  When  a  parent  has  to  say  which  of  his  children 
shall  be  taken  away,  he  will  find  a  very  special  reason  why  each 
and  every  plant  should  remain,  and  we  can  be  at  no  loss  why,  in  his 
father's  heart,  this  little  innocent  should  not  have  been  removed. 

My  first  call  this  morning  was  at  Mr.  Bergne's,  my  friend  at  the 
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Foreign  Office,  who  lives  near  Mrs.  Consett:  "out  of  town  for 
Easter."  Then  to  Mr.  West,  the  painter,  do.  do.  Then  to  the 
Chapter  House^  at  Westminster,  to  examine  coin  indentures,  && 
"  Closed  till  after  Easter.^*  So  I  turned  into  the  Abbey,  which  was 
next  on  my  list,  and  her  portals  were  hospitably  wide  open.  Their 
arrangements  are  much  altered  and  improved  since  I  was  there,  I 
suppose  with  Mary  Sainthill,  A.D.  1823  or  24.  The  cross  aisles 
are  now  thrown  into  the  church,  the  whole  of  which  is  open  to  the 
public,  and  only  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  and  the  chapels  be- 
hind the  altar  are  payable  for ;  and  the  charge  being  sixpence,  you 
get  ftill  value  for  your  money,  if  you  only  saw  the  Chapel  and  the 
Tomb  of  its  founder.  The  drawback  is  being  obliged  to  attend 
"tlie  Guide,''  instead  of  quietly  examining  such  tombs  in  which 
you  feel  any  interest  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  very  magnificent 
one,  in  the  style  of  that  day,  to  your  great  Lord  Burghley.  I  like 
that  at  Stamford  better.  I  gave  Henry  the  Seventh's  all  my  time 
while  we  were  allowed  to  be  in  the  chapel.  The  artist  was  a  man 
of  great  abilities  and  fine  taste.  The  little  angels,  some  of  whom 
have  lost  their  wings,  at  the  four  comers  of  the  tomb  are  beautiful 
boys,  true  to  nature.  All  the  tomb  is  metal,  bronze  probably.  The 
King's  and  Queen's  are  fine  figures,  calm  and  noble.  I  had  no 
doubt  of  the  head,  in  last  year's  Mediaeval  Exhibition^  being  a  cast 
of  Henry  the  Seventh  after  death,  and  I  feel  quite  certain  now;* 
but,  on  the  tomb,  the  features  are  modelled  calm  and  dignified — 
the  repose  of  the  wise,  and  the  thoughtful  far-seeing.  The  effigy  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  side  aisle,  as  every  other  representation 
of  her,  disappoints  you — the  cap  only  remains  what  you  expect — 
the  features  are  finely,  yet  strongly,  and  delicately  outlined,  the 
nose  rather  long  and  aquiline;  you  look,  and  examine,  and  are 
disappointed.  Not  so  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  opposite  side 
chapel ;  you  feel  assured  that  you  see  the  great,  sagacious,  and  firm 
Sovereign  and  Ruler,  in  her  last  days,  when  age  added  venerability 

*  This  bust,  which  belonged  to  Horace  Walpole,  is  described  in  the  Catalogue  of  his 
Collection  at  Strawberry  hill  as  a  model  by  Torreggiano  for  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.;  but 
it  has  been  remarked  that  it  was  not  usual  to  represent  the  deceased  upon  tombs  '*  in  the 
agony  of  death,"  and  that  Walpole  assumed  the  name  of  Torreggiano  only  because  he  had 
first  concluded  that  the  bust  was  a  model  made  for  the  tomb.  The  same  critic  suggests 
tliat  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  intended  for  Henry  VII.  at  all. — Qentleman*s  Magazine, 
Aug.  1842,  p.  148. 
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to  majesty^  but  left  unimpaired  the  quiet  consciousness  of  still  giant 
mental  strength,  and  of  ^^  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  in  a  king." 
The  face  is  quite  perfect,  and  the  line  from  the  eye  to  the  mouth, 
indicating  age,  is  beautifully  chiselled ;  the  countenance  is  softened, 
and  yet  elerated,  more  dignified  and  interesting,  yet  not  less  regal 
and  commanding  * 

Many  of  the  modern  monuments  have  been  shifted,  and  the 
general  effect  improved.  But  the  whole  Abbey  is  now  filled  in 
every  nook  and  comer,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  squeeze  in  even 
another  single  figure ;  and  "  to  get  in  "  even,  latterly,  has  been  "  on 
any  terms  "  wherever  there  may  be  "  standing  room,*'  and  with  very 
incongruous  company :  ^*  Sarah  Siddons,"  a  colossal  single  figure, 
'^  herself "  of  course  classical  Greek,  elbows  blackened,  dusty,  and 
dingy.  Lords  and  Ladies  of  Elizabeth,  in  a  narrow  passage  of  an 
old  chapel ;  and  among  their  painted  and  gilded  accompaniments  her 
pure  white  seems  an  uprisen  ghost  to  scare  ye.  John  Kemble 
fares  worse;  he  is  not  much  more  than  human  in  stature,  and 
stands  beside  Sir  Wm.  FoUett,  at  least  nine  feet  in  height,  so  that 
the  two  seem  to  be  a  man  and  his  boy-tiger.  This  is  very  bad  in  those 
who  so  placed  them.  In  looking  at  the  monuments  of  the  time  of 
George  the  Second  and  George  the  Third,  down  to  the  close  of  the 
latter,  you  must  put  aside  our  now  improved  classical  taste,  and 
take  them  for  their  time,  think  as  the  artists  then  thought,  and  the 
beauty  of  manual  execution  is  very  great  Take  Mrs.  Nightingale's 
by  Roubiliac,  a  skeleton  pointing  a  rather  clumsy  spear  towards  a 
lady  in  silks,  satins,  and  furbelows,  sinking  on  a  gentleman  in  court 
dress  and  wig,  and  the  jumble  of  imaginary  and  actual  is  ludicrous ; 
put  all  that  aside,  imagine  only  a  wife  dying  on  a  husband's  arm  as 
tliey  are  walking  in  a  garden,  and  the  scene  is  reality ;  put  that 


*  24th  July,  1852.  I  esetract  from  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the 
Public  Records,  1843,  page  175  :— 

"  From  the  PostiDg  Books  of  Iseues  on  Privy  Seals,  No.  11.  Notes  of  the  fee  paid  by 
Richard  Patrick  in  Mr.  Pytt^s  Office,  upon  receiving  iOl,  for  the  ironwork  about  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Tomb.     See  the  Issue  Book,  No.  18,  under  the  date  18  May,  1606.'* 

Spencer  dedicated  his  collected  works,  The  Faerie  Queene,  The  Shepheard's  CSalender, 
&C.  &o.  To  "  Elizabeth,  By  the  Grace  of  God,  Queene  of  England,  France,  and  Ire- 
land, and  of  Virginia,  Defender  of  the  Faith,'*  &c. 

Queen  Victoria  may  substitute  "  India,  Australia,  Canada,"  &c.  &c.  and  why  not  ?  arc 
they  not  actual  Kingdoms  under  Her  rule  ? 
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aside^  and  look  only  at  the  skeleton  interwoven  with  and  supported 
by  its  drapery,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  how  you  could  give  a  better 
idea  of  mental  imaginary  actuality. 

Take  another  example  in  the  same  sculptor*s  '^  celebrated  statue 
of  Shakspere,"  at  the  British  Museum.  Marvellous  it  is — a  rather 
aged  dandy  standing  in  an  affected  attitude,  and  fluttering  in 
the  finery  of  some  imaginary  fashion  (for  the  costume  is  not 
historical),  and  this  is  the  Frenchman's  idea  of  the  man  whose  mind 
saw  through  all  that  is,  or  has  been,  or  may  be — why  your  very 
soul  rises  in  wrath  and  scorn  at  the  low,  travestied,  calumny,  and 
you  wish  Thor's  hammer  would  descend  and  smash  it  to  atoms. 
But  change  the  name,  and  look  at  it  as  a  butterfly  witling  of  Charles 
the  Second's  court,  and  the  character  and  dress  (the  very  marble 
turned  into  actual  silk  I)  and  it  becomes  perfection,  in  conception  and 
execution. 

The  succeeding  sculptors,  the  elder  and  younger  Bacon,  Nolle- 
kens,  and  contemporaries,  had  better  taste,  and  kept  their  compo- 
sitions within  conventional  rules,  and  the  execution  of  many  is 
splendid ;  and  public  monuments,  not  being  so  often  called  for,  were 
on  a  grander  scale,  and  are  more  impressive  as  a  whole  than  the 
single  figures  of  our  time,  excellent  as  many  of  the  latter  are  in 
character  and  effect,  though  there  are  some  of  the  modems  in  the 
Abbey  which  are  open  to  very  adverse  criticism.  But  I  think  I 
have  given  you  enough  of  marble  for  one  meal.  The  new  stalls  in 
the  choir  are  very  handsome,  and  in  character  with  the  building. 
The  old  ones  were  (comparatively)  modern  despicalities. 


TO  MISS  FORSTER. 

7,  Drayton  Grove,  6  May,  1851. 
My  DEAR  Charlotte, — I  went  into  the  city  on  Friday,  and 
having  an  hour  to  spare,  on  my  return,  visited  the  Water  Colour 
Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall.  It  rivals  that  of  Suffolk  Street  in  ex- 
cellence. I  did  not  buy  a  catalogue,  having  so  short  a  time  to  spend 
there ;  so  I  cannot  give  the  painters'  names.  It  is  rich  in  landscape 
scenery  with  timber,  in  which,  as  I  told  you,  the  other  exhibition  was 
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deficient.     There  are  two,  I  suppose  by  the  same  artist,  of  woods  in 
full  leaf,  with  the  sun  in  full  blaze  and  the  light  among  the  branches, 
and  through  them  on  to  the  greensward  ;  the  shadows  from  the 
branches  forming  dark  lines  on  the  ground,  with  the  actuality  of  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  and  the  long  perspective  of  various  openings  in 
the  forest,  were  all  true  to  nature  in  its  magical  variety.    A  field  of 
wheat  half  reaped,  and  the  cut  com  in  stukes  or  sheaves,  though 
quite  a  cabinet  picture,  seemed  absolutely  to  take  me  into  the  field 
itself,  and  not  to  offer  a  mere  miniature  representation.     In  the  other 
extreme  of  the  seasons,  is  a  church  with  a  cedar  tree  in  its  yard,  and 
other  accessories,  and  a  donkey  in  front,  after  a  heavy  Ml  of  snow, 
which  made  me  shiver  with  its  cold  desolation.  By  it,  hung  a  summer 
scene  looking  up  a  glen,   the  stream  pouring  down  its  centre, 
rippling  here,  foaming  there,  beautifully  wooded  up  to  the  tops  of 
the  hills  with  every  variety  of  cheerftil  light  and  shade,  shewing  an 
equal  excellence  of  artistic  skill,  and  how  boundless  Dame  Nature 
is  in  her  aspects  during  the  365  days  of  the  year.      The  Show 
Picture  here  is  (as  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  I  asked)  a  Scene 
from  "  Le  ProphSte,''  in  which  his  mother,  finding  his  life  is  in 
danger  from  her  supposed  relationship  to  him,  disclaims  him  as  her 
son*     The  picture  was  drawn  for  Her  Majesty.     The  centre  figure 
is  the  prophet ;  immediately  in  front,  on  her  knees,  is  his  mother ;  to 
his  left  (to  your  right),  two  young  females  of  great  beauty  and  a 
boy,  also  on  their  knees  in  front  of  them,  and  on  the  prophet's  left 
a  single  man  figures  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  which  he  seems 
about  to  use,  behind  a  circle  of  men  with  daggers  raised  against  the 
prophet     In  front  of  the  circle,  which  is  to  your  left,  three  noble- 
men in  full  armour,  with  coronets  on  their  helmets,  are  proffering 
their  left  hands  to  the  prophet,  as  if  satisfied,  for  they  have  daggers 
in  their  right     All  these  are  more  or  less  in  dark  shadow,  except 
the  prophet,  who  is  thus  brought  out  as  "The  Subject'*      His 
underdress  is  white  velvet,  with  a  broad  gold  band  with  jewelry  on 
it ;  the  upper  part  of  the  dress  is  matted  with  pearls  in  patterns^  the 
main  one  a  cross  saltire  (  x  ),  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  ornament 
of  rubies.     His  gloves  are  white,  with  a  similar  ornament  of  rubies 
on  their  back   or  outside.      Jewelled  bracelets,  boots,  and  head-- 
dress, which  is  something  like  a  close  or  cap  crown.     The  lower 
part  of  the  tunic  has  a  double  border  of  crimson  with  a  gold  pattern, 
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and  over  all  this  is  a  crimson  velvet  robe.     He  stands  with  the  tip 

of  his  fingers  on  his  breast,  and  the  attitude  seems  to  say,  '^  Here  I 

am,  strike  as  you  please."    The  expression  is  good,  but  the  object  is 

effect  of  dress.     Every  thing  is  worked  up  to  reality,  and  you  have 

every  variety  of  ornament,  and  jewelry,  and  millinery,  or  tailoring, 

with  a  depth  of  shadow  in  the  folds  and  plaits  of  the  dress  that  is 

quite  marvellous. 

Tour  affectionate  uncle, 

R.  Sainthill. 
Miss  S.  Forster. 


(Extracts  from  a  letter  written  io  pencil.) 

Crystal  Palace,  London. 

Monday,  5  May,  1851. 

Amazon  on  horseback  attacked  by  a  Tiger. 

My  DEAR  Charlotte, — We  may  suppose  the  Amazon  to  be  as- 
cending a  rocky  country.  The  foreground  is  much  the  highest ;  conse- 
quently, the  position  of  the  horse  on  the  ground  gives  an  inclined  plane, 
and  while  his  left  foreleg  is  on  the  ground,  he  has  all  the  attitude  of 
rearing.  A  tiger  has  leaped  on  his  neck,  and  passing  both  his  feet 
round  it  has  stuck  in  his  foreclaws  firmly  on  the  right  side  of  the 
mane,  and  buried  his  teeth  deeply  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck. 
The  horse's  right  leg  is  raised,  and  his  head  thrown  violently  back 
on  the  left.  Any  thing  to  equal  the  living  terror  and  agony  ex- 
pressed in  the  open  mouth,  starting  eyes,  and  bursting  veins  of  the 
horse,  I  never  saw.  The  tiger's  hind  feet  pass  on  each  side  of  the 
horse's  left  leg ;  his  tail  descends  to  the  ground,  and  so  forms  a 
support  to  the  right  side  of  the  horse's  body,  which  the  collossal  size 
of  the  group  render  imperative. 

The  amazon,  by  the  position  of  the  horse  and  the  necessity  to 
gain  space  to  strike  the  tiger,  has  slid  back  nearly  to  the  croup  of 
the  horse ;  her  left  hand  clutches  his  mane,  and  with  her  right  she 
has  aimed  and  is  about  to  strike  her  spear  through  the  tiger's  head. 
The  aim  is  true,  the  arm  is  strong,  the  will  calm,  stem,  resolute, 
and  determined,  no  wavering  of  purpose,  no  apprehension  of  failure ; 
it  is  a  question  only  of  time  trembling  into   seconds,   and  then 
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retributiye  and  inevitable  death.  The  amazon  has  a  drajpery  from 
the  loins  half  way  down  the  thigh ;  consequently  all  the  material 
outlines  are  nude.  The  left  leg  falls  into  its  natural  position,  the 
right  is  drawn  back  to  avoid  the  tiger's  claws,  and  holding  herself 
on  by  her  knee,  it  passes  back  to  the  horse's  hind  quarter. 

The  work  looks  like  bronze,  and  the  composition  is  by  A.  Kiss,  of 
Berlin,  and  is  the  most  interesting  and  magnificent  piece  of  (I 
suppose  I  may  say)  sculpture  of  the  heroic  style  in  the  Exhibition. 
It  stands  on  a  pedestal  above  five  feet  in  height,  so  that  you  see 
it  agreeably.  Near  this  is  a  dog,  standing,  and  looking  to  his  left, 
size  of  life,  with  all  the  truth  and  quietness  of  honest  nature, 
by  L.  Frebel,  of  Berlin.  Beyond  are  two  horses^  modelled  from 
Arabians  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  by  L.  V.  Hoflfer,  of  Stutt- 
gart Their  attitudes  are  taken  from  the  group  of  Castor  and 
PoUox  on  the  Capitoline  hill  at  Rome;  and,  as  such,  each  is 
attended  by  the  rough  rider  who  is  to  break  his  steed  in;  and, 
apparently,  each  will  have  much  to  do  ere  that  is  done.  The  horses 
are  in  the  attitude  of  rearing,  and  this  attitude  is  obtidned  by  sup- 
port under  the  body,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  injures  the  effect, 
for  no  credulity  of  imagination  can  reach  to  a  propped  vitality  of 
existence.  But  shutting  your  eyes  to  this,  they  have  great  life  and 
spirit ;  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  fan  and  enjoyment,  young  life  bounding 
upwards  in  reckless  frolic.  You  are  to  imafidne  that  the  grooms 
1  acting  upon  them  by  a  pantomime  of  sti^them  with  cinched 
fists ;  and,  this  allowed,  the  bipeds,  who  are  fine,  animated,  poweriul 
and  gracefrd  figures,  may  be  supposed,  of  course,  very  ''  knowledge- 
able^' in  the  management  of  horses. 

Yours  affectionately, 

R.  Sainthill. 
Miss  Saunders  Forster. 


(Written  in  pencil.) 

The  Royal  Academy. 
6  May,  1851. 
My  deab  Charlotte, — ^The  lion  picture  is  McClise's  "  Cax- 
ton  shewing  Edward  the  Fourth  the  first  specimen  of  his  Printing  in 
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England."  The  king  is  looking  at  the  open  page ;  in  his  front  are  the 
two  boys ;  next  the  king  stands  the  queen,  in  her  front  a  daughter ; 
behind  the  queen,  to  her  right,  a  nobleman  who  is  peering  over  her 
shoulder  approvingly ;  by  the  king's  left  another  courtier,  who  is 
puzzled  and  not  satisfied ;  Caxton  is  pointing  to  the  book,  which  the 
printer's  boy  is  extending  before  the  king ;  still  further  to  the  left  is 
a  nobleman  in  complete  steel  armour,  which  you  require  to  touch  to 
satisfy  yourself  that  it  is  not  burnished  steel,  nothing  short  of  that 
would  seem  to  convince  you.  The  king's  outer  dress  is  a  scarlet 
robe,  ermined  and  embroidered,  and  a  scarlet  cap ;  his  inner  vest  is 
ornamented  with  jewelry,  white  roses  and  knots  interchanging. 
The  queen's  similar,  but  soft;ened  by  a  veil.  All  the  jewelry,  and 
accessories,  timber  (of  the  machinery),  lead  (letter  types),  steely  &c. 
are  pure  realities.  The  King  is  seriously  meditating,  the  Queen  in 
quiet  wonderment,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  sister  trying  to  com- 
prehend, the  Duke  of  York  looking  over  the  book  and  seeing  nothing. 
Contrasted  with  them  is  the  printer's  boy ;  a  profile,  strong,  healthy, 
and  intelligent,  but  awfully  impressed  with  the  royal  presence. 
The  royal  children  are  very  handsome,  their  hair  long  and  beauti- 
fully disposed.  The  commonalty  boys  are  short  close-laid  crops. 
There  are  a  variety  of  persons  of  all  classes  introduced,  right  and 
left,  to  fill  up  the  picture ;  which,  by  being  here  before  the  doors 
opened,  I  have  been  enabled  to  see,  and  quietly  study  and  enjoy. 

Cromwell  after  the  Battle  of  Naseby,  reading  letters  of  Charles 
the  First,  found  among  the  spoils.  Principal  figures,  Cromwell  and 
Fairfax,  on  horseback,  both  in  the  full  armour  of  the  day,  the  horses 
very  beautiful,  Cromwell's  grey. 

Over  this,  also  by  Landseer,  a  group  of  Three  Mules,  an  Ox, 
and  an  Horse,  feeding  together,  little  more  than  their  heads  seen,  as 
large  as  life;  a  large  dog  resting  his  head  on  the  trestle  that  the 
basket  they  are  feeding  from  rests  on.  All  alive,  and  with  much 
characteristic  difference  of  expression.  The  ox  has  a  double  wreath 
of  flowers  on  his  face  (may  I  call  it  ?) — scene,  Italy. 

Anotlier  picture,  beautiftdly  painted  and  composed,  is  Hogarth 
brought  before  the  Governor  of  Calab  as  a  Spy,  for  having  sketched 
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its  gates,  by  Frith.  A  bar  is  across  the  room,  within  which  sits 
the  Goyemor  on  a  raised  dais  or  post  of  honour,  before  him  a  table 
with  books,  &c.  his  secretary,  with  a  pen  in  his  mouth,  presenting  to 
the  Governor  a  letter  found  on  the  prisoner,  directed  "  Mr.  W. 
Hogarth,  London,"  which,  of  course,  he  supposes  to  be  a  discovery 
of  the  Plot  that  must  exist.  He  is  an  old  gentleman,  wrinkled  up 
to  cracking  the  surface  of  his  skin  from  intense  alarm.  The 
Governor  is  a  specimen  of  the  old  French  high  noblesse  of  Hogarth's 
day,  a  splendid  aquQine  countenance :  quiet,  composed,  and  noble. 
He  has  on  a  purple  velvet  coat,  which  is  from  the  loom,  and  not 
from  a  paint-brush.  Behind  him  stands  a  young  handsome  military 
officer,  who  is  examimng  Hogarth's  drawing,  and  is  in  intense  but 
suppressed  mirth  at  the  idea  of  its  being  considered  military.  His, 
and  the  uniforms  of  the  two  soldiers  who  have  Hogarth  in  custody, 
is  white  turned  up  with  green,  and  as  actually  of  cloth  and  em- 
broidery as  the  Governor's.  In  the  opposite  centre  stands  Hogarth 
with  a  sketch-book  of  caricatures  open,  which  excites  the  very 
quietly  expressed  risibility  of  one  of  the  soldiers ;  the  other  is  en- 
gaged keeping  off  some  one  who  seems  English,  and  is  holding 
forward  a  paper.  Hogarth's  dog  (like  Punches)  is  with  his  master, 
both  quite  unconcerned.  Another  Englishman  stands  beyond 
Hogarth's  guard,  to  bis  right.  Then  a  person  explaining  to  A 
terrified  priest  the  dreadful  plot  of  the  '^  Perfide  Albion."  And 
crushed  against  the  wall,  dying  with  curiosity,  but  unable  to  see  the 
prisoner,  are  two  French  gii*ls,  paysannes  apparently,  young,  hand- 
some, and  arch ;  one  on  tiptoe  and  striving  to  look  sideways,  the 
other  keeping  off  her  companion,  as  well  as  she  can,  and  with  great 
good  humour,  from  making  her  ^'  as  flat  as  a  flounder." 

Tours  affectionately. 


Rd.  Sainthill. 


Miss  Saunders  Forster. 


Londoni  13  May,.  1851. 

•  *  #  « 

Yesterday  we  had  a  regular  downfall  of  rain,  and  there  were 
divers  tokens  of  wet  in  the  galleries  of  the  Exhibition,  but  the  glass 

VOL.  II.  u 
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continued  rising  with  the  rain,  and  to-day  it  is  absolutely  summer. 
The  market  gardens  are  one  "  vastly  "  green,  and  the  apple  trfees  are 
blushing  from  faint  pink  to  deep  crimson,  as  we  may  fancy  they 
might  do  were  they  damsels,  and  "  the  question  "  more  hesitatingly 
or  more  boldly  put ;  while  the  cherry  trees,  like  brides  of  quality, 
are  veiled  in  spotless  white  from  head  to  foot 


I  am  getting  through  a  great  deal  of  reading.  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
and  Finn's  Separdhim,  or  History  of  the  Jews  in  Spaii^  are  among 
my  present  studies.  The  translator  of  Benjamin  was  an  English 
clergyman,  1784,  a  very  learned  bigot,  who,  had  he  lived  in 
Benjamin's  time,  I  suspect,  would  have  burned  his  subject,  body  and 
bones,  instead  of  translating  ^is  writings*  He  assumes,  for  he  can 
have  no  proof,  that  Benjamin  never  travelled  at  all,  but  compiled 
only ;  that  he  may  have  compiled  some,  is  very  probable.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  but  that  much  of  the  Marvels  of  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville  may  be  what  he  heard ;  we  are  sure  he  could  not  have  seen  all 
he  relates.  But  no  one  doubts  but  that  Sir  John  did  travel,  and  so 
I  should  say  of  Benjamin.  In  Spain,  the  Jews  were  only  in  peace 
while  the  Mahometans  were  uppermost  Before  and  after,  the 
Christians  were  too  anxious  for  their  gettii^  to  heaven  to  allow 
them  any  enjoyment  on  eartL 


SUNSET : 

SES17   Am>   NOTED    ON    THE    DECK   OF    THE    STEAMER,  BETWEEN 
HOLYHEAD  AND  KINGSTOWN,  THIS  29tH  JULY,  1860. 

Carrying  my  eye  along  the  wide  waste  of  sea-green  waters^  and 
unable  to  define  where  the  horizon  ended  and  the  heavens  b^an,  it 
at  length  rested  on  a  platform  of  clouds  of  purple  tinged  witli  red, 
over  which  extended  another  space  of  clear  light  green,  with  slight 
threads  of  gold  sparingly  embroidered  across  it.  The  effect  was 
mild  quietness  personified.    Over  this  lay  a  broad  line  of  reddish 
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gold,  with  a  dark  purple  streak  through  its  centre ;  and  this  abut- 
ment supported  an  ascending  and,  to  the  spectator,  an  approaching 
arch  of  gold,  formed  by  small  horizontal  clouds  piled  over  each 
other  like  molten  unbumished  blocks  of  gold,  with  a  reddish  tinge, 
the  extreme  brilliancy  lessening  in  its  intensity  as  it  ascended,  with 
a  bluish  grey  cloud  overtopping  the  whole,  and  affording  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  yet  peaceful  sunsets  that  I  have  ever  witnessed. 


MISS  SAUNDERS  FORSTER  TO  RICHARD  SAINTHILL. 

Hotel  Wagram,  Rue  de  Rivoli) 
Paris,  11  June,  1853. 
Mr  DEAR  Uncle, — We  changed  our  minds,  and  did  not  leave 
London  until  Friday  morning  at  half-past  five.  We  arrived  here  at 
six  in  the  evening,  and,  after  enjoying  Mr.  Boulter's  excellent  coffee, 
set  off  for  a  walk  round  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  Champs 
Elys^ ;  the  former  is  certainly  splendid,  and  the  perspective  from 
thence  up  to  the  Tuileries  and  down  the  Champs  Elysees  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sights  I  have  ever  seen.  We  have  been  to 
Versailles,  and,  it  being  a  fete  day,  the  great  waters  were  to  play ; 
there  were  to  be  also  a  review,  races,  and  a  flower-show,  in  fact  no 
end  of  gaieties ;  it  was  **  Tembarras  des  richesses,"  so  we  went  to  the 
Gallery  of  Horace  Yemet's  pictures,  and  I  never  was  more  delighted ; 
they  are  splendid, — a  completely  different  style  to  what  I  had  ex- 
pected to  see.  One  of  the  regiments  which  had  served  in  Algeria 
was  allowed  in,  and  I  was  very  much  interested  at  their  remaks  on 
the  pictures  of  the  battles  they  had  been  in ;  one  said  to  another, 
pointing  to  a  wounded  officer,  "  Voila  notre  Major,  il  tomba  dans 
mes  bras."  They  were  a  fine  set  of  men,  and  had  evidently  seen 
very  hard  service.  Af)»r  seeing  the  pictures  we  went  into  the 
flower-show,  which  was  in  the  gardens ;  the  flowei's  wei*e  arranged 
in  beds  of  sand^  and  an  exquisite  fountain  in  the  centre  had  all 
kinds  of  water-plants  placed  round  it  in  circles.  I  was  very  deep  in 
these,  when  a  Chamberlain  came  up  to  me  and  said,  ^^  Madame, 
voulez-vous  faire  place  pour  Tlmperatrice  ?  "  I  turned  round,  rather 
surprised,  and  there  were  their  Majesties  close  beside  me,  chatting 

u2 
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away  to  one  of  the  gardeners.  They  remained  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  was  constantly  either  in  front  or  beside  them,  and  on  their  leaving, 
Jane  Anne  *  and  I  placed  ourselves  near  the  carriage  to  make  our 
curtsies  and  decide  the  colour  of  Her  Majesty's  eyes.  Strange  to 
say,  hardly  one  French  lady  curtsied  ;  whether  it  is  not  the  custom  of 
the  country  I  do  not  know,  but  it  seemed  very  strange  to  us ;  how- 
ever, we  received  very  gracious  bows  both  from  Her  and  the 
Emperor,  whose  appearance  (since  I  saw  him  at  Hythe,t  Hants,) 
certainly  has  improved  with  success;  he  is  much  stouter,  has  a 
good  bright  colour,  and  decidedly  has  the  beauty  of  the  men  part  of 
the  family,  for  I  never  saw  two  such  geese  as  *^  Mon  Oncle  "  Jerome 
and  his  son.  The  Empress  is  the  most  beautifu^  woman  I  have 
ever  seen ;  about  mama's  height ;  her  features  like  those  of  a  Greek 
bust,  very  slight,  but  with  a  most  expressive  mouth,  and  very  mild 
blue  eyes.  She  is  extremely  fair,  with  a  beautiful  natural  colour,  and 
brown  hair,  not  yellow ;  but  her  voice  and  manner  are  her  great 
charms.  She  was  dressed  in  a  handsome  Royal  Stuart  tartan 
satin,  a  green  and  black  velvet  mantle,  fancy  straw  bonnet  bedecked 
inside  and  out  with  various  coloured  flowers.  At  Versailles  their 
Majesties  seemed  to  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  people 
present,  and  their  quiet  friendly  manner  put  every  one  at  ease  in 
their  presence. 

Yesterday  we  saw  them  again  at  the  Hippodrome ;  the  performance 
was  got  up  expressly  for  the  Empress,  and  it  was  very  magnificent. 
William  Theed  said  he  never  saw  such  splendid  horses  in  his  life ; 
they  were  all  Arabs  and  English  blood-horsed ;  there  was  no  dancing 
on  their  backs  as  we  see  in  England ;  merely  riding,  driving,  and 
chariot-racing  (the  lady  drivers  in  correct  antique  costumes).  I  must 
say  that  was  rather  fearAil,  for  it  was  not  merely  a  feigned  race, 
they  competed  in  earnest.  There  were  three  chariots,  each  drawn  by 
four  thoroughbreds  a-breast,  and  they  went  four  times  round  the 
course;  as  they  turned  the  comers,  the  twelve  splendid  animak 
vieing  with  each  other,  and  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the 
drivers  to  outstrip  one  another,  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  scenes 
1  ever  saw.     At  length  the  last  bell  rang,  and  there  was  a  last 


*  MiM  Theed. 

t  My  niece  crossed  with  him  in  the  steamer  from  Hythe  to  Southampton. 
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furious  rush  of  the  horses,  and  the  victorious  lady  pulled  up  in  front 
of  the  Empress,  and  received  from  her  hands  a  magnificent 
bouquet,  with,  I  believe,  something  very  pretty  inside. 

There  were  about  two  thousand  people  present,  and  yet  every  one 
had  abundance  of  room ;  no  pushing  or  hunting  for  seats ;  as  you 
entered  a  gendarme  came  up  and  shewed  you  your  place.  I  must 
say  I  never  met  with  any  thing  like  the  civility  of  the  soldiers  here. 
The  other  day,  going  to  the  Louvre,  a  tall  sentry  came  running  up 
to  me,  and  said,  "Mademoiselle,  are  you  looking  for  the  Louvre ?•' 
"  Yes."  "  You  are  going  too  far :  I  will  go  with  you.'*  He  did  so, 
and  saw  me  into  the  hands  of  the  old  gardien  there.  Yesterday  we 
were  entering  into  the  gate  of  the  Louvre,  when  a  sentry  said, "  The 
museum  is  shut  to-day,  Madame ;  you'll  have  a  hot  walk  for  nothing, 
and  had  better  go  somewhere  else." 

One  of  the  most  amusing  things  we  have  done  has  been  to  sit  with 
our  work  in  the  Tuileries  gardens  amongst  the  beautiM  children 
and  their  mothers,  who  bring  their  work  and  sit  from  about  one  till 
five  in  the  shade  of  the  long  lines  of  trees.  I  have  never  seen  a 
prettier  sight.  The  air  is  so  beautiful,  every  one  looks  so  good- 
tempered,  and  the  children  have  such  an  endless  variety  of  games. 
As  to  William  Theed,  he  would  have  spent  his  whole  time  sitting 
there  if  we  would  have  left  him.  The  Etruscan  collection  at  the 
Louvre  is  most  curious  and  beautiful ;  and  the  collection  of  Egyptian 
signet-rings  is  very  curious.  We  were  delighted  ^^ath  Gericault's 
great  picture  of  the  Shipwreck.  The  effects  of  light  and  shade  are 
wonderfiil  (a  small  engraving  of  it  was  given  in  the  Art  Journal  for 
May,  1851);  but  I  am  disappointed  in  his  two  hoi*se  pictures:  the 
attitudes  are  unnatural.     They  won't  do  after  Horace  Vemet 

I  must  say  "  Good  bye  "  in  a  hurry,  and  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
decipher  this  epistie.     With  love  from  all,  I  am 

Your  affectionate 

C.  G.  S.  FORSTER. 
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16  April,  1849. 
My  dear  Len. — I  was  wishing  for  your  company  the  other 
morning  on  my  early  walk.     You  may  remember  being  surprised. 
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when  giving  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company  on  these  walks  in 
I8463  at  the  tameness  or  boldness  of  the  crows,  &c.  on  the  roads. 
You  may  also  remember  a  house  building  in  the  nursery  grounds  on 
the  left  of  the  Great  Western  Road.     That  house  has  been  finished, 
but  not  inhabited.     The  nursery-ground  has  been  just  cleared  of  all 
the  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  and  is  now  ploughing  up  for  barley.     In  con- 
sequence, there  was  a  strong  gathering  of  rooks  in  attendance  on  the 
progress  of  the  plough,  and  the  furrow  it  open^  was  a  living,  shift- 
ing line  of  glossy  blackness;   and  it  was  amusing  to  mark  their 
serious,  plodding,  active  march  of  business,  prodding  down  on  any 
edible,  and  bounding  out  of  the  crowd  when  anything  was  secured 
which  could  not  be  bolted  instanter :  and,  as  the  plough  progressed, 
the  rearmost  bird  would  fly  up  tlie  line,  and  alight  beyond  the  fore- 
most, sometimes  within  a  yard  of  the  ploughman,  or  con^e  down  on 
two  or  three  there,  when  a  mel^  would  occur,  one  gent,  perhaps, 
overturned,  and  another  affironted,  and  bills  fireely  passed  between 
the  parties,  more  willingly  offered  than  accepted,  and  with  little 
intention,  however,  of  accommodation  of  any,  or  for  any.     The 
whole  scene  impressed  the  idea  that  the  soil  was  being  upturned  for 
the  especial  benefit  and  amusement  of  the  gentlemen  in  black,  and  that 
plough,  horse,  and  man  so  occupied  were  their  working  property. 
Their  quite-at-homeativeness  may  have  been  increased  by  the  Bill 
of  last  year,  not  allowing  any  person  to  possess  fire-arms,  &c.  without 
a  licence,  which  completely  silenced  all  that  class  carrying  on  hos- 
tilities against  birds  not  legally  game,  in  which  category  our  present 
considerees  are  included ;  and,  as  the  great  majority  of  birds  are  last 
year's  nestlings,  we  may  imagine  that  of  many  of  this  company  it 
may  be  said  {after  Cowper), — 

The  sound  of  the  murdering  gun 

They  happily  never  had  heard ; 
Never  winked  at  the  flash  that  had  struck 

And  bedabbled  in  blood  a  poor  bird  I 

As  the  ploughman  rounded  the  headland  next  the  road,  and  stopped 
to  speak  to  me,  the  file  halted ;  and,  when  he  had  made  some  pro- 
gress downwards,  a  wagtail,  who  had  brought  up  the  rear,  very 
knowingly  flitted  across  the  space,  and  took  ground  foremost,  and 
mightily  elated  the  little  gentleman  seemed.     Off  he  twirled  at  an 
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angle,  like  a  piece  of  clock-work,  and  as  suddenly  stopped,  shook 
himself  and  his  tail,  twittered  and  cheeped,  picked  here  and  there, 
and  off  again  at  another  angle,  and  looked  about  him  as  knowingly 
as  might  be.  But  his  premiership  was  short-lived:  down  came 
Corvinus  the  Elder,  with  a  flop  that  nearly  brought  him  on  his  beam 
ends.  Recovering  his  equilibrium,  without  reference  to  judge  or 
jury,  he  proceeded  to  a  summary  clearance  of  the  premises,  and  an 
ejectment  of  the  occupying  tenant  (who,  to  say  the  truth,  was  no 
exception  to  the  present  class  in  Ireland  as  to  non-payment  of  rent, 
and  whose  arithmetic  is  confined  to  the  rule  of  subtraction) ;  while 
Corvinus  himself  was  a  good  practical  illustration  that,  with  the 
plumed  as  with  the  unplumed  biped, — 

Might  respects  not  Right: 

and,  with  an  eager  waddle,  and  raising  his  weapon  of  offence  in  a 
menacing  attitude,  he  strode  onwards  towards  our  light  adjutant, 
who  looked  up,  "greatly  discouraged  at  the  heavy  blow'*  most 
unmistakably  intended  for  his  private  digestion  (preparatively,  per- 
haps, to  his  own  digestion  subsequent  to  spitting  by  Corvinus) ;  and 
then  he  recalled  to  mind  the  saying  of  his  mother, — 

From  danger  he  that  flies  away 
May  live  and  fly  another  day : 

and,  as  he  thought  on  his  mother,  a  mist  settled  on  his  eyes,  and  the 
world  darkened  before  him.  And  then,  again^  he  also  thought  of 
the  apophthegm  of  his  father,  "Discretion  is  the  better  part  of 
valour."  So  he  profited  by  the  love  and  the  wisdom  of  his  parents, 
and,  by  another  side-movement,  escaped  the  thrust :  the  hostile  bill 
was  buried  in  the  ground,  and,  before  Corvinus  recovered  the  shock, 
the  wagtail  had  made  good  his  retreat  to  the  extreme  rear,  keeping 
at  even  a  more  respectful  distance  than  before,  and  contenting  him- 
self with  such  gleanings  as  the  black-mail  marauders  either  over- 
looked or  despised.  And  the  plough  proceeding  on  gaily  (for  the 
ground  was  fine  garden  mould),  the  rear  rook  flitted  onwards  over 
the  column  in  file,  alighting  at  the  plough-tail ;  and  those  in  succes- 
sion rapidly  following  the  example,  the  scene  approximated  to  a  loQg 
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line  of  urchins  released  irom  school,  and  unfatiguing  themselves 
with  a  continuous  game  of  leap-frog. 

These  observations  on  natural  history  are  written  for  the  informa- 
tion and  delectation  of  Master  L.  Wjon,  and  as  a  relief  from  the 
weariness  of  an  examination  of  the  writer  under  a  commission  issued 
by  her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  on  a  subject 
in  which  he  has  no  concern^  and  on  which,  occurring  more  than  20 
years  gone,  he  has  little  precise  information  to  give :  but  for  which 
he  has  received  a  fee  of  subpoena  of  one  British  shilling ! !  I  this  16th 
day  of  April,  1849. 

Long  live  the  Queen ! 


A  SKETCH  ON  THE  MARDYKE  WALK  OP  CORK,  THE  AFTERNOON 
OF  TUESDAY,  THE  5TH  OF  FEBRUARY,  1850,  THE  EVE  OF  THE 
GREAT  STORM. 


*  *  and  on  a  drear  and  stormy  day  of 

winter,  when  the  north  wind  blew  chill,  and  the  clouds  lowered 
darkly,  so  have  I  seen  a  cluster  *  of  evergreen  laurel  trees  shooting 
up  in  circle  from  the  stump  of  some  giant  of  other  and  past  times, 
lofty  in  the  nobility  of  nature,  graceful  in  the  symmetry  of  propor- 
tion, and  in  the  continuous  and  combined  union  of  their  inter- 
mingling branches  forming  one  whole,  and,  amid  the  neighbouring 
naked  leafless  skeletons  of  departed  vegetation,  presenting  a  body  of 
beauty  and  of  substance  on  which  the  eye  rested  with  delight, 
relieved  by  its  contrast  with  the  surrounding  desolation.  And  ever 
and  anon  the  birds  came  flocking  into  its  friendly  covert,  seeking 
warmth,  shelter,  and  protection ;  their  garrulous  chirping  indicating 
a  cheerful,  merry  meeting,  while  all  around  was  positive  discomfort 
and  foreboding  gloom. 

But  now  the  coming  blast  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  topmost 

*  Tbero  are  nine  or  ten  trees  in  this  clump  of  Portugal  laurels,  and  the  apex  of  the 
group  is  firom  25  to  30  feet  in  height. 
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stemS)  and  rudely  beat  on  them  here  and  there,  and  they  swayed 
inwards  and  outwards  as  their  strength  or  that  of  the  aggressor  pre- 
vailed. Then  the  wind,  still  rising  in  its  might,  more  sorely  dis- 
tressed them,  and,  veering  m  its  assaults,  would  at  first  drive  for- 
ward and  then  whirl  them  around  in  expanding  circles,  and  they  as 
strenuously  endeavouring  to  regain  their  upright  position ;  the  vexed 
and  angry  contest  becoming  as  troubled  and  uncertain  as  the  shifting 
waters  of  the  ocean,  until  the  storm,  raging  in  its  utmost  fury,  bends 
every  head,  by  its  resistless  power,  in  a  one  and  uniform  direction ; 
closely  pressed  down  on  each  other,  yielding  and  sinking  gradually 
and  unwillingly,  but  still  lower  and  lower,  to  the  heavy,  accumu- 
lating  pressure  from  above,  the  stems  creaking  as  they  bend,  tiU 
flexure  is  on  the  verge  of  fracture,  when  the  tyrant  strength  fails, 
for  the  gale  passes  onwards.  Then,  relieved,  and  with  an  eager 
start,  up  rise  the  impatient  heads,  and  in  their  violent  rebound  pass 
upwards  and  over  the  opposite  side;  but,  after  some  tossing  and 
shaking  and  settling,  outline  and  form  regain  station  and  appearance, 
and,  during  the  lull,  the  united  band,  erect  and  composed,  await  the 
possible  return  of  the  storm,  and  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  between 
active  aggression  and  passive  resistance  (Flectes,  non  frangas). 

Iv.   S. 
L.  C.  Wyon,  Esq. 


Cork,  January  9th,  1852. 
Mt  dear  Len. — Yesterday,  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  was  a 
regular  storm :  a  tempest  of  wind  from  the  south-west,  and  a  clatter- 
ing, down-pour  deluge  of  rain.  The  evening  was  bright  moonlight, 
with  a  cold  north-west  wind,  indicating  frost.  The  change  of 
weather  enabled  us  to  attend  the  first  of  our  ancient  concerts  for  this 
season,  which  was  crowded  with  rank  and  fashion.  Belles  in  cents, 
beauty  in  units ;  so  we  were,  as  Mr.  Pepys  would  have  been,  mighty 
content  in  having  immediately  before  us  a  damsel  of  surpassing  love- 
liness, a  complexion  of  the  purest  lily  and  blush  rose,  and  a  cheve- 
lure  admitting  of  such  a  profrision  of  bands,  braids,  and  love-locks, 
that  a  host  of  cupids  were  as  protected  and  concealed  as  the  spirit  of 
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mischief  could  devise,  and  the  spirit  of  conquest  could  desire,  and  in 
happy  ignorance  and  unconscious  simplicity  she  sat  quietly  looking 
about  and  seeing  nobody.  True  (we  sitting  at  the  very  end  of  the 
forms  next  the  passage  up  the  concert-room^  gay  youths,  and  others 
not  so  young,  when  they  got  a  little  in  advance,  seemed  spell-bound, 
and  would  come  to  a  stand-still,  and  look  back^  and,  the  seats  being 
numbered,  become  doubtful  where  their  places  were,  and  all  seemed 
to  think  it  was  this  particular  spot  just  before  us,  but  yet,  finding  it 
80  occupied,  no  one  preferred  his  claim,  but  hesitated,  and  looked, 
and  would  still  have  hesitated,  but  the  advancing  wave  carried  him 
on,  to  be  succeeded  by  others  equally  perplexed,  until  the  baton  of 
the  conductor,  with  its  resistless  wave,  swept  all  into  their  places, 
and  with  its  orchestral  crash  levelled  all  distinctions. 

This  morning,  when  I  looked  out,  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were 
snowed  over ;  on  the  ground  it  had  thawed,  but  a  wild  storm,  while 
I  was  '^  titivating,"  created  a  picturesque  uniformity  between  the 
high  and  low  levels.  Then  came  out  ^^  the  sun  in  splendour,''  and  I 
sallied  forth  for  my  usual  ^^  ante-prandial "  walk.  When  I  got  on 
the  Dyke  Walk  everything  was  gay  and  sparkling,  and  the  robins 
were  trilling,  but  the  thrushes  silent,  though  the  sunshine  usually 
sets  them  singing  here,  even  on  colder  mornings  than  this  was. 
When  I  reached  the  gardens  on  the  right,  the  endless  evergreens 
were  exquisitely  beautiful.  There  was  no  more  snow  than  sufficient 
to  ornament,  lying  in  clustered  forms  on  the  upper  or  outward 
branches,  encircled  by  the  green  foliage.  The  beautiful  shrubs,  under 
•  the  blaze  of  the  bright  sun-beams,  seemed  in  full  blow,  and  present- 
ing a  mass  of  white  bloom,  glittering  and  sparkling  in  its  rich 
effulgence  of  light  and  contrast  Looking  over  Mr.  Beamish's 
shrubbery,  Sunday's  Well  arose  above.  Its  long  line  erf  detached 
houses,  all  facing  you,  presented  continuous  blazing  spots  and 
squares  of  clear,  cold,  pellucid  light,  suggesting  luminaries  of  reflect- 
ing ice,  dazzling  but  scarcely  cheering,  yet  enlivening  the  otherwise 
unbroken  pallid  veil  of  white,  by  which  everything  in  the  visible 
horizon  was  closely  covered. 

"  Time  being  up "  (these  dark  mornings  shorten  my  early  pere- 
grinations), I  turned  at  the  end  of  the  Dyke  for  homewards  with  the 
feeling  of  increased  pleasantness  of  locomotion.  The  wind,  being 
west  by  north,  came  after  me  with  a  slight  slant  on  my  left,  while  to 
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the  right  was  the  cheering  sun,  rising  over  the  Queen's  College  of 
Cork  (built  since  your  last  visit  here),  brightening  its  tower,  and 
seemingly  prophetically  emblematic  of  the  ftiture  splendour  of  the 
college,  destined,  we  may  hope,  to  enlighten  our  darkness,  and  soften 
the  cold  asperities  of  religious  politics.  But  these  mental  cogitations 
were  suddenly  disturbed  by  material  realities :  slight  specks  of  snow 
fell  on  my  nose.  Everything  was  so  bright  and  clear,  I  surmised 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun  had  loosened  them  from  the  branches  over- 
head. But  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  circle  of  the  horizon 
darkened,  the  white  fluttering  atoms  flickered  thicker  around  me ; 
now,  larger  and  faster,  they  came  tumbling  about  from  above,  as  if 
an  aerial  intoxication  had  taken  place,  and  that  they  were  unable  to 
keep  themselves  up,  and  yet  could  exert  no  volition,  or  had  no  self- 
direction,  but  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Still  darker  grew  the  skies, 
and)  in  the  rear,  the  wind  hoarsely  and  growlingly  murmured  in  the 
distance,  and  its  rapidly  increasing  clamour  told  its  power  and  its 
approach.  The  whole  air  was  now  a  dense  but  moving  doud,  and 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  drifting  gusts  of  snow.  Trees,  houses, 
yea,  the  great  Sun  himself,  all  were  shut  out  in  the  very  blackness 
of  intervening  whiteness.  I  felt  myself  loaded  with  the  drift  that  I 
impeded,  and  sunk  my  neck  and  ears  under  the  shelter  of  the  fur 
collar,  and,  having  no  inclination  ^^  to  scud  under  a  bare  pole/'  I 
clutched  my  hat  firmly — it  was  well  I  did.  On  came  the  storm, 
stronger,  quicker,  and  louder,  till  it  passed  over  my  head  with  such 
a  roar  that  it  seemed  as  if  an  army  of  iron  chariots  were  approach- 
ing, present,  past,  as  the  volume  and  crash  and  clatter  of  the  sound 
threatened,  increased,  and  died  away. 

li.  S. 
Len.  C.  Wyon,  Esq. 
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Portrait  of  Charles  the  First  painted  on  glass,  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Dearman,  of  Bamet,  Hertfordshire.  The  King  is  habited  in  a 
scarlet  dress  fitting  close  on  the  body,  ornamented  with  jewel  clasps 
and  loose  sleeves,  with  a  falling  band.  On  his  head  a  kind  of  em- 
broidered cap.  The  hands  are  raised  up.  Above,  from  a  cloud,  is 
a  hand  holding  a  crown,  from  which  issue  scarlet  or  bloody  rajs 
which  form  a  cloud  of  blood  around  the  head.  (The  idea,  I  pre- 
sume, is  a  Baptism  of  Blood.)  From  the  worm-eaten  and  decayed 
state  of  the  frame,  the  picture  is  probably  in  its  original  setting. 

January,  1831. 

Copied  from  a  pencil  memorandum  made  at  Mrs.  Dearman's  by 
Iv.  S. 


^^  In  medio  tutissimus  Ibis.'' 

On  Saturday  evening  October  16th,  1852,  a  Mummy  Ibis  was 
opened  by  Dr.  Hugh  Carlisle,  at  a  conversazione  in  the  New  Hall 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Dublin.  When  the  swathing  was  re* 
moved,  and  at  the  moment  the  mummy  was  exposed  to  view,  in  the 
midst  of  its  manifold  covering,  Dr.  AUman  remarked  that  he  now 
fully  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  In  medio  tutissimus 
Ibis." 

Written  with  a  pen  made  of  one  of  the  quills  of  the  right  wing  of 
the  mummy. 

Aquilla  Smith. 

121,  Lower  Baggot  Street. 
October  19th,  1852. 
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Lismore,  18  Sept.  1852. 
The  Latin  verse,  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  when  we  were  saying 
that  a  man's  knowledge,  be  it  ever  so  great,  is  of  little  use  unless  he 
communicates  its  results  to  the  public,  is  in  one  of  the  satires  of 
Persius ;  it  runs  thus : — 

"  Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter.'* 

Your  knowing  a  thing  is  nothing,  unless  somebody  else  knows  that 

you  know  it. 

H.  C. 


Pega,  21  St  Dec  1852. 
Extract  from  a  letter  of  A.  A.  Smith,  R.N.,  H.M.S.  Sphynx. 
"  You  may  tell  Mr.  SainthOI  that,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  Burmese 
have  no  coinage  whatever,  either  silver  or  copper.  The  only  things 
I  have  seen  them  use  are  bits  of  rough  silver,  which  they  cut  up  into 
smaller  pieces,  as  occasion  requires." 


Cork,  7  May,  1858. 
A  countryman  called  on  me  to-day  with  about  forty-five  ounces 
of  silver  coins,  which  he  had  dug  up  recently  on  his  farm,  between 
Mallow  and  CharleviUe:  they  had  been  buried  in  a  cloth,  which  was 
nearly  decomposed.  About  one  fifth  of  the  quantity  were  corns  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  of  two  sizes,  weighing  respectively 
about  46  grains  and  23  grains,  and  a  few  billon  coins  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  dated  1593.  There  was  one  Calais  half-groat  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  with  the  annulets  by  the  bust ;  and  a  base  Irish 
half-groat  of  Elizabeth  with  her  bust.  All  the  rest  were  from  the 
English  mint :  groats  of  Mary,  very  worn ;  of  Elizabeth,  every  de^ 
nomination  from  the  shilling  to  the  twopence.  On  the  shillings 
were  every  mint-mark  of  her  reign,  except  the  anchor,  and  only  one 
specimen  of  the  annulet.  I  got  some  in  fine  preservation.  The  six- 
pences were  much  worn,  and  there  was  not  one  of  the  scarce  dates. 
I  met,  however,  on  a  sixpence  of  1561,  with  the  usual  small  shield, 
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the  superior  bust  as  on  my  coin  No.  7,  Plate  xxviii.  Of  James 
the  First  there  were  sixpences  to  1608,  and  shillings  to  the  bell 
mint- mark,  1610 ;  and  as  these  and  others  of  the  king's  had  all  the 
gloss  of  the  die  remaining,  we  may  presume  that  the  hoard  was 
buried  about  1610. 

The  immense  quantity  of  the  silver  coins  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  met  with  in  Ireland  has  been  a  wonder  to  me  from  my 
first  boy-collecting  days,  more  especially  as  there  is  then  a  gap 
down  to  Philip  the  Fourth,  and  his  are  usually  the  Low  Country 
dollars,  about  1654.  I  never  but  once  stumbled  on  a  lot  in  which 
were  the  half  and  quarter  pieces  of  eight  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
the  same  of  *<  Carolus  et  Johanna  Reges  '^  (Charles  the  Fifth  and 
his  mother) ;  and  the  piece  of  eight,  its  half,  quarter,  and  eight  of 
Philip  the  Second.  Now  if  these  coins  had  come  in  the  way,  either 
of  trade,  or  assistance  to  the  Irish  Rebels,  why  should  they  not 
have  rather  been  the  currency  of  the  subsequent  sovereigns,  who 
endeavoured  to  wound  England  through  Ireland?  My  idea  has 
been,  that  these  coins  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  may  have  been  part 
of  the  dowry  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  paid  to  our  Henry  the 
Seventh  on  her  marriage  with  his  son  Arthur,  and  put  into  circula- 
tion in  Ireland.  The  weight  of  the  English  groat  and  half  being 
48  and  24  grains,  they  would,  profitably  enough  for  the  king, 
represent  those  coins ;  and  were  a  better  circulation  for  the  people 
than  that  issued  by  Henry  the  Seventh  from  the  mint  of  Dublin. 
I  may  remark,  that  Isabella's  name  on  coins  which  I  have  before 
me  present  these  varieties  of  spelling :  Helisab.  Helisabet.  Elisab. 
Elisabt.  Elisabet,  Elisabede. 

With  the  coins  was  also  found  a  silver  religious  locket,  of  an  oval 
form,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  high,  with  a  ring  for  suspending ; 
the  edges  ornamented  with  five  projections,  possibly  referring  to  the 
five  wounds  of  the  Crucifixion.  On  one  side,  I.  H.  S. ;  on  the 
other,  the  Cross.  The  form  of  the  letters,  and  its  worn  state, 
indicate  a  more  remote  era  than  any  of  the  coins. 

R.  S. 
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dwt.  gre. 

20  guineas,    say  212.  at    5     8   =2560  grains. 

21  sovereigns  „  21Z.  at    5     2   =2562  grains. 
21       do.  at    5     2j=2572j- grains. 

According  to  the  above  the  sovereigns  should  not  be  at  a  heavier 
circulating  weight  than  5  dwt  2  grs. 

John  Lecky. 

Cork,  10  April,  1821. 


"  Good  wine  makes  good  blood ;  good  blood  causeth  good 
humours;  good  humours  causeth  good  thoughts;  good  thoughts 
bring  forth  good  works;  good  works  carry  a  man  to  Heaven. 
ErgOy  good  wine  carrieth  a  man  to  Heaven." — Henderson's  History 
of  Wines,  A.D.  1824,  p.  309. 
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LETTER  FROM  T.  CROFTON  CROKER,  ESQ.  M.R.I.A.9  F.8.A. 

3,  Gloucester  Road,  Old  Brorapton. 
27th  January,  1853. 

My  DEAR  R1CHARD9 — Your  letters  of  the  10th  and  20th  should 
not  have  remained  so  long  unanswered  had  I  been  in  a  condition  to 
reply  to  them.  The  first  found  me  in  bed,  and  until  I  could  get 
down  stsurs  it  was  impossible  that  I  could  set  about  complying  with 
your  request/  as  no  one  knew  how  or  where  I  had  arranged,  or 
rather  made  progress  in  arranging,  my  papers. 

It  is  even  at  present  an  impossibility  that  I  can  send  you  all  the 
mass  of  your  letters  and  papers  which  you  saw  collected  together,  as 
some  have  been  destroyed,  but  they  were  of  no  consequence,  and 
the  remainder  have  been  sorted  for  noting  from,  and  cutting  from, 
and  pasting  in  about  twenty  difierent  lots,  and  put  away  accordingly 
in  difierent  places. 

One  reason  why  I  preserved  your  letters  so  carefully  is,  that  you 
chronicled  therein  almost  every  antiquarian  discovery  that  came 
within  your  knowledge,  and  Zj  of  which  I  have  alldy  noted  in 
a  volume  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  the  arrangement  of  specimens 
which  I  possess.  In  this  I  have  made  considerable  progress.  But 
if  you  will  tell  me  the  papers  (you  particularly  refer  to  three)  which 
you  recollect  having  sent  me,  I  shall  probably  be  able,  at  once,  to 
put  my  hand  on  them,  and  send  them  to  you  by  return  of  post 

Upon  the  chance  I  send  you  a  batch,  as  yet  unappropriated, 
which  should  you  not  require  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  returned ;  as 
they  have  recently  turned  up  in  sorting,  and  I  have  not  looked 
through  them  carefully. 

Some  of  your  topographical  notes  I  have  put  by  to  be  bound 
with  a  copy  of  my  researches  interleaved  with  notes.     Your  fairy 
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histories  with  a  collection  of  superstitious  papers  (original  docu- 
ments). Your  notes  about  Cork,  with  a  MS.  on  its  history.  Your 
notes  about  coins,  with  a  collection  of  numismatic  papers.  Your 
account  of  antiquarian  discoveries,  with  the  large  volume  in  my 
Index  Cabinet.  Your  skelling  lists  and  street  ballads,  with  my 
ballad  collections,  and  so  on.  Therefore,  I  think  I  can  easily 
recover  any  particular  paper  or  papers  you  may  name  to  me.  But 
as  for  bundling  oflF  the  whole,  it  would  be  indeed  a  job,  to  which  I 
am  not  at  present  equal. 

Mrs.  Croker  joins  me  in  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Sainthill  from,  my 

dear  Richard, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

T.  Crofton  Croker. 


THE  FAIRIES  OF  KNOCKSHEEGOWNA 
(the  hill  of  the  fairy  yearling  cow,  situated  on  the 

BORDERS  OF  THE  KING'S  COUNTY  AND  TIPPERARY,  IN 
ORMOND,  NEAR  BALLINGARRY). 

There  was  two  soldiers,  an  Englishman  and  an  Irishman,  going 
from  Limerick  to  Birr,  and  says  one  to  the  other,  '^  Is  that  Knockshee- 
gowna  Hill  ?"  *'  It  is,"  said  the  other.  "  I  hear,**  says  the  English- 
man, "  that  there  is  a  queen  and  fairies  in  that  hill ;  and,"  says  he, "  I 
will  go  and  see  the  queen  to-night :  I  have  had  a  longing  desire  to 
see  her  ladyship  ever  since  I  heard  of  her,  and  Til  go  and  see  her 
court  to-night."  Then  the  two  went  up  and  took  a  view  of  the 
hill,  and  when  they  went  up  they  saw  a  young  lady  that  came  out 
of  the  hill  and  said  her  mistress  asked  for  the  pleasure  of  their 
company  for  the  night ;  and  so  a  fine  door  opened  in  the  side  of  the 
hill,  and  they,  all  went  in.  They  come  into  the  hall,  and  the  queen 
came  to  them  and  invited  them  into  the  parlour,  and  there  they  saw 
the  finest  beef  and  mutton,  roasting  and  boiling,  and  no  hands  em- 
ployed in  the  cooking,  nor  did  they  see  any  body  about  the  place^ 
but  the  queen  and  her  two  waiting-maids.  Then  a  fine  table  was 
laid  and  every  thing  fitting  a  fine  gentleman,  and  no  one  was  seen, 
doing  it     Then  when  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  the  two  maids  went 

VOL.  II.  X 
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and  made  two  beds  for  the  soldiers.  Then  said  the  Englishman^  ^^  If  I 
waa  to  die  for  it,  I  should  like  to  sleep  with  one  of  you  fair  maids ;  " 
and  one  said,  **  With  all  pleasure,  sir."  "  How,"  said  he,  "  shall  I 
know  how  to  go  to  you  ?  "  "  PU  tie,^^  said  she,  "  a  piece  of  twine 
from  the  foot  of  your  bed  to  my  door."  Then  by  the  time  the 
soldier  thought  all  was  ready  and  the  maid  in  bed,  he  got  up  and 
followed  the  twine,  and  when  he  came  to  the  door,  he  stepped  in, 
and  where  should  he  be,  but  on  the  top  of  a  big  tree,  in  the  middle 
of  a  forest,  and  the  wind  blowing  so  that  it  bent  down  to  the  ground ; 
and  he  did  not  know,  for  the  world,  what  to  do,  and  so  he  begun  to 
bawl  and  roar.  The  queen  overheard  him,  and  she  said  to  the 
maids,  ^^  Get  up  and  let  the  soldier  go  to  rest,  and  play  no  tricks 
with  him  ;^^  and  then  the  maid  got  up,  and  Ut  a  candle,  and  went 
into  the  room,  and  then  when  he  saw  himself  where  should  he  be, 
but  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  candlestick,  which  was  bending  from 
side  to  side,  and  a  cat  standing  by  and  licking  off  the  grease.  Then 
said  she,  "  You  fooUsh  man,  what  brought  you  here  ?  '^  "  Sure,'* 
said  he,  "  here's  where  I  got  the  twine.''  "  Oh,*'  says  she,  "  sure  it 
was  into  that  room  I  bad  you  come,'*  pointing  to  a  room  opposite 
that  he  was  in.  "  Well,"  said  she,  "  I  hope  it  will  not  be  so  the 
next  bout"  "  Oh  no,  my  dear/'  says  he,  "  I  hope  it  will  not." 
Then  she  tied  a  string  from  his  door  to  hers,  as  he  thought,  and  they 
went  to  bed  again ;  and  when  he  thought  it  was  time,  he  got  up. 
"  Oh,"  says  his  comrade,  "  stay  here,  you  foolish  man,  and  don't  have 
any  call  to  the  women ;  you  know  that  they  are  not  right,  and  while 
you  are  at  rest  stay  so,  or  it  may  be  worse  for  you."  ^*  Oh  no," 
said  he,  "  I'd  go  for  my  neck  to  the  gallows,  to  meet  that  fair  lady." 
"  You  are  going  now,"  said  the  comrade,  "  and  if  you'd  take  my 
advice,  you'd  stay."  "  Oh  no,  I  wont,"  says  he.  Then  he  went 
and  got  hold  of  the  twine,  and  went  along  by  it  till  he  come  to  the 
door,  and  opened  it  and  stept  in,  and  where  should  he  find  himself 
but  into  the  middle  of  a  great  sea :  then  he  began  to  puff  and  blow, 
and  thought  he  should  be  drowned,  every  wave  going  into  his 
mouth,  and  then  he  begin  to  bawl.  Then  said  the  queen  to  the 
maid,  ^^  Get  up,  and  let  the  poor  soldier  out  of  what  ever  punish- 
ment ye  have  put  him,  and  let  him  sleep,  and  let  me  find  ye'll  not 
play  him  any  more  tricks  till  morning."  The  maid  got  up,  and  lit 
the  candle,  and  when  she  came  into  the  room,  ^^Oh,"  said  she. 
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**  what  brought  ye  here  ?  "  "  I  don't  know  what  brought  me  here, 
but  Pd  go  any  where  that  I  thought  I'd  meet  you,"  When  he 
looked  about  him  he  saw  he  was  in  a  guile  tub  (in  which  they  make 
beer).  **  Well,"  said  she,  "  I  hope  it  will  not  be  so  the  next  time." 
"  Oh,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "  you  play  too  many  tricks  on  me.^' 
"  Well,"  said  she,  "  I'll  do  no  more ;  it  was  not  my  fault,  but  your 
own.'*  They  all  went  to  bed  again,  and  she  tied  another  string. 
When  he  got  up  again  his  comrade  would  have  hindered  him  again, 
but  he  would  not,  and  went  to  the  room ;  and  when  they  parted, 
"  Now,"  says  she,  "  Pll  have  my  pleasure  by  you,"  and  then  says 
she — "  Now  you  are  with  child,  and  hurry  ye  to  bed,  or  you'll  drop 
the  child  on  the  way ;  "  and  when  he  got  to  his  own  bed,  he  began 
to  roar  and  bawL  ^^  Ah !  ha !  '^  says  the  comrade^  ^'  if  you  had 
taken  my  advice  you  would  not  have  got  that''  It  was  all  of  no 
use,  and  the  child  he  had,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do :  at  last 
he  put  down  his  hand  and  felt  the  child,  and  desired  his  comrade  to 
tie  a  string  to  it,  which  he  did,  and  began  to  pull,  which  made  the 
soldier  cry.  This  brought  the  queen,  and  the  soldiers  found  they 
were  pulling  each  other :  so  she  put  them  to  bed.  And  in  the  morning 
the  soldiers  found  themselves  sleeping  on  the  hill,  and  their  clothes 
hanging  on  a  little  buslu 

This  Legend  was  repeated  to  R.  S.  by  a  boy,  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  Hill  of  Knocksheegowna,  county  of  Tipperary,  and  written 
down,  as  recited,  December  1825. 


THE  UNQUIET  GHOST. 

There  was  a  young  woman  whose  father  lived  in  Lower  Ormond. 
She  was  married  to  a  young  man  who  lived  in  the  mountains.  She 
lived  some  time,  when  she  took  very  bad  and  she  died.  When  she 
was  marrying  she  had  said  to  her  father,  ^*  Now,  father,  I  shall  not 
live  long,  and  will  you  give  me  your  hand  and  word  that  you  will 
bring  me  to  my  own  burying-place  when  I  die,  and  bury  me  with 
my  own  people?"  " I  will,  indeed,''  said  he :  and  with  that  he  gave 
her  his  hand  and  word.     When  she  died,  she  was  buried  with  her 

x2 
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husband's  people  in  the  mountains.  The  night  after  she  was  buried 
she  came  to  her  father's  house.  She  was  seen  several  times,  and  at 
last  her  father  came  to  her.  "Ah!  father/'  said  she,  "you  done 
very  bad  to  tell  a  lie  and  disappoint  me,  for  I  would  not  have  had 
that  young  man  if  you  had  not  promised  me,  because  I  knew  I 
wouldn't  live  long.  If  you  don't  go  and  bring  me  to  my  own  bury- 
ing-place,  and  among  my  own  people,  you  will  lose  two  of  the  best 
yearlings  you  have"  (meaning  her  two  brothers).  "Now,  father," 
says  she,  "don't  let  me  see  but  that  ye'll  come  to-night  for  me. 
Yoke  the  horses  and  send  oflF  the  boys ;  let  ye  go  the  cross-cut  along 
the  fields,  and  the  boy  and  I  will  go  along  the  road."  The  horses 
was  yoked,  the  boy  drove  off,  and  she  got  up  on  the  side  of  the  car. 
Then,  when  they  got  to  the  church-yard,  and  the  boy  didn't  see  any 
sign  of  the  other  boy  and  the  father  coming,  he  didn't  know  what  to 
do.  "  Oh  Law !"  said  he,  what  will  I  do  now  ?"  "  Oh !"  says  she, 
"  never  fear."  Then  said  he,  "  Will  I  find  out  the  place  now  I  am 
come?"  Says  she,  "You'll  see  a  scraw"  (upper  coat  of  turf)  "rise 
up :  open  that  and  bring  me  out,  and  by  that  time  my  father  and 
the  boy  may  be  up."  With  that  the  boy  he  went  and  he  turned 
the  horse  and  cart  to  the  church-yard  gate,  and  took  the  spade  and 
shovel  in  his  hand,  and  he  came  to  the  grave,  and  he  see'd  a  hand 
putting  down  and  lifting  up  a  scraw.  When  the  scraw  was  rise  up, 
the  finest  light  shined  round  him  that  ever  he  see'd,  and  he  worked 
away  till  he  had  the  grave  opened,  and  then  he  took  up  the  cofiin, 
and  there  was  no  more  weight  in  it  than  if  there  was  nothing  but 
the  bones  in  it.  And  he  levelled  down  the  grave  and  brought  the 
coffin  and  put  it  in  the  car.  "  Now,"  says  she,  "  tell  my  father  that 
I  am  gone  to  rest"  Then  he  said  he  would.  And  he  drove  off, 
and  the  light  staid  with  him  all  along.  He  met  the  father  and  the 
boy  half  ways.  ^'Oh!"  said  the  father,  "you  have  made  great 
haste ;  we  did  not  think  but  you  were  behind  us."  The  light  went 
off  when  the  father  and  the  other  come.  And  the  three  came  home, 
and  buried  her  in  her  own  church-yard,  and  she  was  never  seen  any 
more. 

Related  to  R.  S.  by  a  peasant-boy  at  Uskaine,  county  Tipperary, 
and  written  down  as  recited,  December  1825. 
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THE  BURIED  TREASURE. 

Cork,  4  Nov.  1835. 

My  dear  Cropton, — Your  friend  Mr.  Power  called  on  me 
yesterday,  but  he  had  transacted  all  his  business ;  and,  except  for- 
warding a  letter  for  him  to  Ceylon,  by  the  90th  Regt.  who  are  to 
embark  from  this,  I  shall  not  have  it  in  my  power  to  render  him 
any  service.  This  day  fortnight  I  went  to  Fermoy  on  business  by 
Bianconi's  car,  which  leaves  this  at  a  quarter  before  six,  and 
intended  to  return  by  the  Dublin  mail.  It,  however,  passed  through 
Fermoy  before  I  had  got  through  my  mission;  and,  seeing  no 
amusement  in  remaining  there,  I  set  off  homewards  on  foot,  leaving 
Fermoy  at  half  past  eleven,  and  reaching  this  house  twenty  minutes 
after  five  o'clock,  making  no  halt  and  getting  no  lift  (nearly  twenty- 
three  English  miles). 

On  the  other  side  (from  this)  of  Watergrass  Hill,  a  countryman 
came  up  with  me  and  entered  into  conversation.  Inter  alia,  I  asked 
him  if,  in  the  course  of  digging  the  potatoes,  any  body  had  found  any 
old  coins ;  and  I  mentioned  those  found  last  year  at  Bantry,  and  a 
few  years  since  at  Youghal.  "  I  never  had  the  luck.  Sir,  to  find 
any  money,  though  there's  the  riches  of  seven  castles  that  belongs  to 
our  family  buried,  if  we  could  only  find  out  the  spot."  I  naturally 
asked  an  explanation,  and  he  continued : — 

"  It's  now  about  sixty  years  agone  (my  informant  appeared  ten 
years  younger)  that  two  men  at  CaUan  had  a  dream,  directing  them 
to  come  here  and  to  find  out  a  farm-house,  and  to  tell  the  master  to 
shew  them  such  a  spot,  where  they  were  to  dig,  and  they'd  find  a 
great  treasure.  So  they  comM  to  this  part  of  the  country,  and  when 
they  see'd  the  house  they  knew  it  again,  and  they  went  in,  and  there 
was  nobody  there  but  a  servant  girl.  So  one  of  the  men  said  to  her 
that  he'd  give  her  a  two-and-eight-penny  piece  *  (they  went  in  them 
days)  to  put  his  hand  on  the  right  master  of  the  house,  which  she 
agreed  to  do :  and  so,  when  he  came  in,  she  tuk  him  to  him.  And 
so  they  went  out  of  the  house  and  had  a  talk.     And  aft;er  he  had 

*  An  English  half-crown. 
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put  the  family  to  bed,  the  farmer  (who  was  my  father's  micle,  his 
name  was  Rogers,)  and  the  two  men  they  tnk  their  spades,  and  he 
shewed  them  the  spot,  and  they  digged  away  till  they  cum  to  a 
griddle ;  and,  lifting  that  up,  under  it  was  an  iron  pot  with  all  tlie 
treasure.  There  wasguld  and  silver  chains  outside,  and  all  the  rest 
was  guld  money — great  five-pound  pieces.  Well,  they'd  hardly 
looked  at  it  when  the  owner  of  it  appeared.  She  was  buried  in  a 
vault  in  a  chun^-yard  not  half  a  mile  from  them.  She  was  a  great 
woman  that  in  old  times  owned  all  that  part  of  the  country.  She 
was  a  Eeefe,  and  had  six  brothers,  and  they  every  one  had  a  castle ; 
but  the  brothers  all  died,  and  so  she  had  all  the  castles.  But  she 
stood  out  aginst  Cromwell,  and  he  besieged  her  in  her  castle,  and 
all  the  walls  was  knocked  down ;  and  there  was  an  archway  under 
ground  &om  the  castle  down  to  the  river,  and  so  she  got  on  a  pillion 
behind  her  servant,  and  came  down  it  to  make  her  escape,  but  they 
follid  and  shot  her,  and  so  she  was  buried  in  the  church-yaitL 
Well,  the  farmer  and  the  two  men  were  looking  at  the  guld  and  the 
silver  when  this  terrible  woman  cum'd  to  them*  She  killed  the  two 
men,  and  says  she  to  the  farmer,  '  Tim,  that  money's  not  for  you, 
nor  for  anybody  else  yet :  kiver  it  over,  and  never  dare  to  touch  it, 
or  tell  anybody  else  of  the  spot.'  And  she  went  away.  And  the 
&rmer  was  frit,  and  he  kiver'd  uf  the  money,  and  he  tuk  the  bodies 
of  the  men  on  his  back  to  his  house,  and  laid  them  on  a  bed ;  and 
when  the  cock  crowed  they  came  to  life  agen.  And  the  next  morn- 
ing they  went  back  to  Callan,  but  they'd  never  come  back,  or  talk 
about  the  matter^  they  were  so  afeard  of  the  old  woman. 

*'  Well,  when  the  matter  got  abroad,  heaps  of  people  came  to  the 
farmer,  but  they  could  get  nothing  from  him,  and  they  went  digging 
here  and  there,  but  they  couldn't  find  the  treasure.  And  the  priest 
of  the  parish  he  spoke  to  the  former,  but  'twas  no  use.  And  the 
bishop  he  wanted  the  old  man  to  tell  him,  and  he  made  him  great 
promises  that  the  power  of  the  church  should  save  him,  but  it 
wouldn't  do :  he  was  too  fearfrd  of  his  life.  And  then  the  bishop  he 
went  over  the  country,  and  look'd  about  him,  and  there  was  a  waste 
plot  of  ground  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  and  he  inclosed  it  in,  and 
digged  it  up  for  three  years,  and  stood  himself  over  the  work-people» 
and  they  went  down  six  feet,  but  they  never  found  the  money.  The 
old  farmer,  as  he  sat  in  his  chimney  smoking  his  pipe,  'ud  laugh  and 
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say,  ^The  bishop's  near  it,  bat  hell  never  get  it:'  which  shows  it 
was  somewhere  not  far  off.  Well,  the  farmer  begmi  to  git  an  old 
man,  and  the  great  day  for  us  all  seem'd  to  be  nigh  hand ;  and  he 
made  up  his  mind^  and  he  sent  for  his  family  to  tell  'em  where  it 
was.  That  was  as  this  evening,  and  he  was  to  tell  'em  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  that  night  the  old  woman  cum  to  him,  and  dragged  him 
out  of  bed,  and  knocked  out  one  of  his  eyes ;  and  he  wouldn't  tell 
anything,  and  sent  them  all  home.  He  lived  about  six  months,  and, 
before  he  died}  he  was  raving  and  calling  to  his  family  to  come  to 
him,  but  there  was  nobody  in  the  house  but  a  strange  woman,  and 
he  wou'dn't  tell  her,  and  so  he  died,  and  the  secret  with  him,  where 
the  worth  of  seven  castles  is  buried.  Many's  the  time,  when  I  was 
a  boy,  have  I  di^ed  with  my  father  for  it  People  in  them  times 
was  weak  and  superstitious.  Shure  it's  the  duty  of  every  body  to 
provide  for  his  family.  Cou'dn't  he  have  prefpared  himself?  A  man 
must  die  sometime,  and  if  he  had  been  killed  he  would  have  made 
his  people  rich.  If  I  had  been  living,  he  should  have  told  where  it 
was.  It  would  have  been  as  well  for  him  to  have  ended  his  days  by 
the  old  woman  as  by  me;*  and  there's  no  evil  so  sore  as  poverty." 
Here  we  were  met  by  a  ^^berrin."  My  companion  stopped  to  talk 
with  a  neighbour.     I  pushed  on,  and  saw  him  no  more.     In  haste. 

Yours  truly, 

Rd.  Sainthill. 

Grofton  Croker,  Esq. 


Cork,  17  Feb.  1858. 
Since  receiving  back  this  paper  from  Mr.  Croker,  it  occurred  to 
me  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  who  were  the  parties  mentioned  in  the 
narrative ;  and  where  had  been  the  scene  of  the  events.  I  naturally^ 
therefore,  applied  to  my  learned  and  valued  Mend  Mr.  Windele, 
our  best  Irish  antiquarian  scholar  in  this  part  of  Ireland,  and  who 


*  I  remember,  m  if  it  vnm  only  yesterday,  the  bitter  stemneaB  with  wliioh  my  compa- 
nion said  this :  closing  his  right  hand  as  if  he  had  liis  fiither's  uncle's  throat  iirithin  his 
fingers,  and  I  oonld  see  **  my  fiather's  uncle  ^  choking,  or  revealing  the  secret.  He  had 
but  the  altemative. — R.  S. 
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has  devoted  himself  with  a  zeal,  perseverance,  and  ability  to  the 
preservation  of  Irish  History  and  Irish  Antiquities,  which  must 
insure  to  him  the  gratitude  of  those  who  can  appreciate  the  value 
and  the  extent  of  these  labours,  in  this  case  certainly  ^^  labours  of 
love ;  '*  and  with  the  acknowledged  worth  of  all  that  Mr.  Windele 
has  published  we  can  but  regret  that  he  publishes  so  little  com- 
pared with  what  he  could,  may  I  say  with  what  he  should,  commu- 
nicate to  the  world.  On  my  mentioning  the  outline  of  the  relation 
given  to  me,  Mr.  Windele  lent  me  his  MS.  Collections  respecting 
the  Family  of  O'KeeflFe,  anciently  Kings  of  Munster,  and  who,  in 
more  modem  times,  subsided  into  powerful  chieftains  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  of  O'Keefte's  country,  in  the  direction  of  Fermoy.  And, 
though  I  have  not  been  able  positively  to  identify  the  terrible  old 
woman  the  heroine  of  the  narrative,  yet  there  seems  sufficiently 
good  incidental  evidence  to  connect  her  and  her  residence  with  the 
realities  of  the  CromweUian  period  in  this  county. 

I  do  not  find  in  these  pedigrees  the  extinction  of  six  brothers 
and  the  succession  of  their  sister ;  but  I  do  find  that  the  O'Eeeffes 
did  oppose  Cromwell.  "  Donnell  or  Daniel  O'Keeffe  (thirty-third 
in  descent)  was  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Convention  of  Kilkenny. 
After  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  by  Cromwell,  in  1652,  he  followed 
Charles  the  Second  into  France;  and  at  tlie  Restoration  had  a 
special  proviso  made  for  him  in  his  Majesty's  Declaration  for  the 
Settlement  of  Ireland,  dated  30th  November,  1660."— (MS.  p.  4.) 

"Art  O'Keeffe,  of  Ballymacquirk,  Esqre,  grandson  to  Art  Oge 
(thirty-first  in  descent)  commanding  a  company  of  infantry,  also 
followed  Charles  the  Second  into  France,  on  the  reduction  of  Ire- 
land by  Cromwell,  and  likewise  had  his  estates  restored  on  the 
Restoration." — (MS.  p.  5.) 

These  instances  prove  that  the  O^Keeffe  family  resisted  the 
CromweUian  army,  and  forfeited  their  estates.  "  A  branch  of  the 
O'Keeffes  held  a  castle  at  Dunbullog,  above  a  tributary  of  the 
Glanmire  river.  The  site  is  a  rock,  having  no  trace  whatsoever  of 
the  castle  ruins  at  present ;  it  is  within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  Dun- 
bullog churchyard.'* — (MS.  p.  29.) 

This  exactly  coincides  as  to  the  distance  and  locality  of  the  castle 
with  the  churchyard  in  which  the  O'Keeffe  heroine  was  buried. 

"  I  find  that  a  branch  of  the  O'Keeffe  family  was  resident  at  CuUen 
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(county  of  Cork),  a  village  giving  name  to  a  parish  north-west  of 
Kantarky  or  north  of  Millstreet  four  miles.'* — (MS.  p.  28.) 

In  the  relation  given  to  me,  I  understood  that  the  two  men  who 
came  to  seek  the  burled  treasure  were  from  Calian,  a  well-known 
place  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  Cullen  I  never  knew  of  until  I 
met  it  in  this  MS.  I  may  very  readily  have  fallen  into  the  error  of 
understanding  Callan  for  Cullen  in  an  oral  relation^  and  the  parties 
walking  at  a  tolerable  quick  pace  on  the  (then)  king's  high  road. 

The  Windele  MS.  an  original,  independent,  and  unconnected 
evidence  from  my  informant,  proves  that  certain  of  the  O'Keeffes  of 
1652  were  Royalists,  for  which  they  suflFered  expatriation  and  loss 
of  property.  That  within  half  a  mile  of  the  churchyard  of  Dun- 
bullog  there  was  formerly  a  castle  of  an  O'Eeeffe,  and  that  a  branch 
of  the  O'KeeflFe  family  had  settled  at  Cullen,  near  Millstreet.  I 
have  therefore  no  doubt  but  that  the  terrible  old  woman  did  lose  her 
life  resisting  the  Cromwellian  army,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  hers 
was  the  O'Keeffe  Castle  of  Dunbullog,  and  that  she  was  buried  in 
DunbuUog  churchyard. 

Our  heroine  was  the  last  direct  descendant  of  the  branch  of  her 
family;  but,  with  such  an  extensive  sept  or  clan,  no  doubt  she 
had  an  heir  at-law,  who  was  saved  all  trouble  as  to  succession 
by  the  forfeiture  of  her  estates  as  a  "  Rebel "  and  "  Malignant*' 
And,  as  this  heir  probably  had  not  done  any  thing  to  entitle  him  to 
favour  or  consideration  from  Charles  the  Second,  the  CromweUian 
occupant  was  not  disturbed  at  the  Restoration. 

It  strikes  me  as  very  possible  that  this  heir-at-law  was  O'Keeffe 
of  Cullen,  and  that  the  two  men  who  came  to  seek  the  buried 
treasure  were  his  descendants,  to  whom  its  existence  and  locality 
had  been  made  known  supematurally,  as  in  the  narrative.  The 
heiress  O'Keeffe  was  killed  1652 ;  and  this  seeking  of  the  treasure  is 
stated  to  have  occurred  about  1775,  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  the  person  who  concealed  it.  As- 
suming O'Keeffe  of  Cullen  to  have  been  her  legal  heir,  this  treasure 
legally  became  his,  and,  as  in  the  world  of  spirits  he  must  have 
known  as  much  about  it  as  she  did,  and  found  that  she  exercised  no 
ownership  respecting  it,  and  if  at  this  time  (1775)  his  descendants 
really  wanted  the  assistance  of  it,  it  was  very  natural  that  he 
should  exercise  such  proprietorship  as  he  then  could,  by  making 
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it  known  to  them.  In  this,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  he  reckoned 
without  his  hostess,  and  we  know  the  resnlt  The  subsequent  con- 
duct of  the  parties  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  men  who 
came  Scorn  CuUen  were  O'Eeeffes.  The  terrible  old  woman  said 
they  should  not  have  the  treasure,  so  thej  returned  home  and  never 
more  spoke  of  it,  nor  sought  for  it  As  O'Eeeffes  they  submitted 
to  the  will  of  the  superior  O'Eeeffe,  to  whom  it  belonged.  The 
farmer  was  not  an  O'Eeeffe,  he  was  a  Rogers,  and  was  restrained 
only  by  his  fear  from  appropriating  the  O'Eeeffe  treasure  to  himself, 
and  as  that  fear  wore  off,  we  find  that  he  would  have  done  so,  had 
the  terrible  owner  relaxed  in  her  watch  and  ward  of  it 

xi.  S. 


•  THE  MACROOM  SPIRITS. 

[Related  to  me  this  day,  11  a.m.  by  Paddy  Murphy  and  William  Lynch.     Written  as 

repeated  to  me.] 

Cork,  18  Jan.  1842. 
John  Coghlan,  a  farmer  in  the  parish  of  Allabulloge,  near 
Macroom,  known  to  both  W.  L.  and  P.  M.,  was  lately,  about  10 
o'clock  p.m.  returning  by  a  path  across  the  fields,  which  he  had 
crossed  the  same  morning  about  8  a.m.,  when  he  heard  the  noise  of 
dogs  and  huntsmen,  and  tallyhoing.  Presently  the  dogs  came  up, 
and  ran  about  him  and  across  him^  and  he  thought  he  must  be 
knocked  down  by  them.     And  one  yellow  bitch  tried  to  bite  him  on 

his side,  and  he  defending  himself  from  her,  when  the  horse- 

m^i  come  up,  and  he  knew  a  great  many  of  them,  and  they  all  dead. 
And  one  of  the  horsemen  put  his  rattan  against  John  Coghlan,  and 
lifted  him  up,  though  he  is  a  man  of  12  stone  weight,  and  threw  him 
over  the  hedge,  and  then  horses  and  dogs  went  off.  And  he 
remained  sensible,  but  could  not  stir^  being  helpless ;  and  there  he 
lay  till  some  ndghbour  came  by,  who  got  assistance ;  for  the  side 
that  the  yellow  bitch  endeavoured  to  bite  the  leg  was  helpless — 
paralysed-like.  And  they  got  him  home,  and  he  sent  for  the  priest, 
and  he  told  him  all,  though  he  spoke  badly.  **  Tut,  tut,  man,"  said 
the  clergyman,  ^nothing  of  this  has  happened  to  you:   you  saw 
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.  When  the  farmer  had  been  about  a  fortnight  in  bed^  one  night  the 
house  filled  with  the  spirits  he  had  seen  in  the  fields^  and  he  was 
obliged  to  get  up  and  go  with  them ;  no  one  but  himself  saw  them, 
and  his  family  supposed  that  he  was  in  bed ;  they  did  not  miss  him. 
But  he  was  with  them  all  night,  and  they  had  every  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  that  people  have  on  earth  and  living,  and  they  pass  their 
time  as  agreeable  as  possible.  He  knew  a  great  many  of  the 
persons  there,  friends  of  his  that  were  dead ;  and  more  he  didn't 
know ;  and  many  friends  of  his  that  were  dead,  wem't  there  at  all ; 
and  they  wished  to  keep  him  altogether.  But  his  brother  inter- 
fered for  him,  "  that  he  had  a  young  family  of  children  ;  "  and  they 
said,  ^^that  his  brother  was  always  making  requests."  But,  at  last, 
it  was  agreed  that  he  might  return  home,  and  he  did.  And  in  the 
morning  he  had  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  got  up.* 

He  saw  many  things  that  he  may  not  speak  of  at  present  But, 
in  a  little  time,  he  may  tell  more.  Every  man  living  has  an  enemy 
among  the  dead,  endeavouring  to  harm  him ;  and  every  one  has  a 
friend  among  the  dead,  who  tries  to  serve  him  on  earth. 

R.  S. 

Cork,  25  Jan.  1842. 

■ 

*  On  a  recent  inquiry  of  my  informant  (P.  M.)  he  told  me  that  the  fiBtrmer  died  about 
two  yearB  after  this  occurrence. 


/ 
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ASSYRIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

-    (From  The  CofutitutUm,  or  Corh  Advertiser,  for  Tuesday,  April  19, 1853.) 

The  members  of  the  Cnvierian  Society  assembled  at  the  Royal 
Cork  Institution  on  Wednesday  evening  (April  13),  Professor  Boole 
in  the  chair,  when  Mr.  Sainthill  brought  before  the  meeting  a  valu- 
able and  most  interesting  work — the  large  folio  containing  represent- 
ations of  the  latest  discoveries  by  Dr.  Layard  in  the  sculptural 
decorations  of  the  royal  palaces  at  Nimroud.  These  illustrations 
are  executed  in  lithography,  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  bringing 
before  the  mind  with  great  vividness  striking  historical  passages  and 
curious  features  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  this  ancient  people. 
Some  of  these  mural  relievi  exhibit  the  sieges  of  walled  towns ;  the 
removal  of  colossal  statues ;  the  crossing  of  rivers  on  inflated  skins ; 
a  triumphant  warrior-king  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  captives  of  a 
city  taken  by  assault,  with  the  different  varieties  of  torture; 
domestic  utensils  of  bronze  and  other  materials  of  symmetrical  pro- 
portions, and  mosaics  decorated  with  tasteM  and  elaborate  ornament. 
Some  of  these  sculptures  are  of  high  importance  and  interest,  as 
afibrding  unexceptionable  and  convincing  corroboration  of  the  pro- 
phecies in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  most  historically  interesting  is  a  series  of  four  sculptures 
descriptive  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lachish  in  Judea  by  Senna- 
cherib. The  concluding  tablet  exhibits  the  Assyrian  king  gorgeously 
apparelled,  seated  on  a  splendid  throne,  and  before  whom  are  passing 
in  sad  array  a  long  train  of  captives,  in  various  attitudes,  supplicating 
mercy,  but  in  vain,  as  the  following  epigraph  inscribed  over  the 
king,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Hincks,  informs  us : — "  Senna- 
cherib the  mighty  King,  King  of  the  country  of  Assyria,  dtting  on 
the  throne  of  judgment  before  (or  at  the  entrance  of)  the  city,  of 
Lachish  (Lachissah) — I  give  permission  for  its  slaughter."  Here  we 
find  a  concurrence  of  two  distinct  narratives  as  to  the  title  of  the 
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King  of  Assyria,  and  a  reference  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah  will  con- 
firm the  sculpture  that  an  invading  King,  on  the  capture  of  a  city, 
erected  his  throne  at  its  gates,  and  gave  judgment  on  its  survivors. 

In  Jeremiah,  chap.  i.  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th verses,  we  read — "And 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me  the  second  time,  saying.  What 
seest  thou  ?  And  I  said,  I  see  a  seething  pot :  and  the  face  thereof  (is) 
toward  the  north.  Then  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Out  of  the  north  an 
evil  shall  break  forth  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  For  lo, 
I  will  call  all  the  families  of  the  kifigdoms  of  the  north,  saith  the 
Lord ;  and  they  shall  come,  and  they  shall  set  every  one  his  throne  at 
the  entering  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  against  all  the  walls  thereof 
round  about,  and  against  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  I  will  utter  my 
judgments  against  them,  touching  all  their  wickedness  who  have 
forsaken  me." 

Passing  on  to  the  39th  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
verses,  we  find  this  prophecy  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  noticing  only  that 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  had  occupied  eighteen  months,  and  that 
Nebuchadrezzar,  leaving  its  conclusion  to  his  generals,  had  gone  "  to 
Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath,  where  he  gave  judgment  on  him " 
(that  is,  on  Zedekiah).  5th  verse. 

"Li  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  King  of  Judah,  in  the  tenth 
month,  came  Nebuchadrezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  and  all  his  army, 
against  Jerusalem^  and  they  besieged  it.  (And)  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Zedekiah,  in  the  fourth  month,  the  ninth  (day)  of  the  month, 
the  city  was  broken  up.  And  all  the  princes  of  the  King  of 
Babylon  came  in,  and  sat  in  the  middle  gate,  (even)  Nergal-Sharezer, 
Samgar-nebo,  Sarsechim,  Rab- saris,  Nergal-sharezer,*  Rab-mag, 
with  all  the  residue  of  the  princes  of  the  King  of  Babylon." 

Referring  now  to  the  18th  chapter  of  the  2nd  Book  of  Kings, 
verses  17,  18,  and  19,  we  read  that  ^^The  King  of  Assyria  sent 
Tartan,  and  Rabsaris^  and  Rabshakeh  fix)m  Lachish  to  King  Heze- 
kiah,  with  a  great  host,  against  Jerusalem,  and  they  went  up  and 
came  to  Jerusalem,  and  when  they  were  come  up  they  came  and 
stood  by  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,  which  is  in  the  highway  of 
the  ftdler's  fields  and  when  they  had  called  to  the  king,  there  came 
out  to  them  Eliakim  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  which  was  over  the  house- 


♦  Sic. 
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hold,  and  Shebna  the  scribe,  and  Joash  the  son  of  Asaph  the 
recorder;  and  Rabshakeh  said  nnto  them/ Speak  ye  now  to  Heze- 
kiah,  Thus  saith  the  Greai  Kingy  the  King  of  Amjria^^  &c.  The 
Bible  record  states  that,  in  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  the  King  of 
Assyria  came  up  and  took  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  Jerusalem 
excepted,  and  that  Hezekiah  paid  Sennacherib,  as  a  tribute,  30 
talents  of  gold  and  300  talents  of  silver.  The  engraved  ajonals  of 
Sennacherib,  dag  out  of  the  ruins  of  his  palace  by  Dr.  Layard,  state 
that  the  Assyrian  king  took  46  fortified  cities,  leaving  to  Hezekiah 
only  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  received  as  tribute  30  talents 
of  gold  and  800  talents  of  silver  from  Hezekiah. 

Dr.  Layard  thinks  that  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  silver  may 
be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the  Bible  reckons  only  the  coiaMd 
money  paid  by  Hezekiah,  and  the  Syrian  surplus  was  the  gold  and 
silver  which  the  Bible  states  that  Hezekiah  cut  from  off  the  doors  of 
the  temple.  Had  Dr.  Layard  been  a  numismatist,  he  would  have 
known  that  neither  the  Jews,  Assyrians,  nor  Babylonians  coined 
money,  that  all  their  monetary  transactions  were  in  bullion  by  scale 
weight,  and  that  the  first  coinage  in  that  part  of  the  world  was 
under  the  Persian  supremacy,  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  one  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Cyrus,  who  reigned  B.C.  522,  and  died  B.C.  485.  It 
struck  him  (Mr.  Sainthill)  that  the  more  probable  reconcilement  of 
the  sums  of  300  and  800  talents  is,  that  the  Bible  records  only  what 
Hezekiah  paid  to  Sennacherib,  and  that  the  Syrian  annals  include 
the  sum  of  the  gross  plunder  of  the  46  cities  of  Judah,  with  the 
tribute  paid  by  HezekiaL 

The  Assyrian  record  is  graven  on  stone  in  the  cuneiform  cha- 
racter, most  probably  very  shortly  after  the  event,  which  took  place 
about  716  years  B.C.  Li  the  year  606  B.C.  Nineveh  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians,  and  the  record  remained 
entombed  amidst  ruins  till  A.D.  1850,  or  2,456  years,  having 
existed  2,580  years.  The  Jewish  contemporary  record  has  come 
down  to  us  in  a  series  of  successive  manuscripts  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, giving  us  the  same  information,  and  occasionally  in  the  same 
words. 

R.  S. 


COINAGE  OF  DON  CARLOS  OF  SPAIN,  1837 ; 

AND  FABLIAMENTARY  RETURN  OF  THE  DEBT  DUE  (iN  HARD 
money)  by  queen  ISABELLA  TO  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


DID  DON  CARLOS  COIN  MONEY  ? 

At  p.  99  of  The  OUa  Podrida  I  touched  on  this  question.  The 
arrival  of  Don  Carlos's  eldest  son  Conde  Montemolin  in  London, 
enabled  me,  through  the  polite  kindness  of  the  Viscount  Ranelagh, 
to  make  inquiries  at  the  fountain  head,  and  to  Ascertain  that,  while 
prosecuting  his  just  claims  (as  I  consider  them)  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain,  silver  and  copper  money  was  coined  in  the  name  of  Don 
Carlos,  as  sovereign  of  that  kingdom.  I  subjoin  copies  of  the 
letters  with  which  I  was  favoured  from  Lord  Ranelagh ;  but  from 
the  small  quantity  coined,  and  the  isolated  situation  of  the  Basque 
provinces,  I  am  afraid  that  specimens  are  not  likely  to  find  their 
way  into  English  cabinets. 


VISCOUNT  RANELAGH  TO  RICHARD  SAINTHILL. 

Chirk  Castle,  Denbighshire, 
Dec.  30,  1846. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  which  I  should  have  answered  before 
had  I  not  been  moving  from  place  to  place. 

The  Conte  de  Montemolin  told  me  last  week  that  General  Zaria- 
tegui  coined  at  Segovia  a  small  amount  of  money  with  Carlos  V. 
and  the  arms  of  Spain  on  the  other  side. 

On  my  return  to  town  I  will  endeavour  to  get  you  some  of  the 
money  and  all  particulars.     His  Majesty  and  the  gentlemen  with 
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him  were  not  able  to  give  me  any  information  that  I  should  like  to 
give  you  as  authentic  ;  therefore  they  have  written  to  Spain,  and  I 
hope,  in  three  weeks,  to  be  able  to  forward  you  all  that  can  be 
known  on  the  subject     In  haste, 

Tour  obedient  Servant, 

Ranelagh. 


VISCOUNT  RANELAGH  TO  RICHARD  8AINTHILL. 

4,  Park  Place,  London, 
June  10th,  1847. 

Dear  Sir, — Since  last  I  wrote  to  you  I  have  been  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  seen  General  Zariategui,  who  informed  me  that  when  he 
was  with  his  forces  at  Segovia,  in  1837,  he  struck  off  one  hundred 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  silver  pesetas,  of  which  he  sent  forty  to 
Don  Carlos,  and  the  remainder  were  distributed  among  the  troops.* 
He  also  struck  off  a  copper  coin,  which  he  called  Two  Quartos. 
The  exact  number  he  did  not  remember,  but  thinks  they  were  to 
the  amount  of  about  forty  pounds.  On  the  silver  pieces  were  the 
arms  of  Spain  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  reverse,  a  head  with 
Charles  the  Fifth  King  of  Spain.  The  head  of  Charles  the  Fifdi 
was  in  fact  the  head  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  with  the  addition  of 
having  the  moustache. 

I  have  thus  sent  you  verbatim  what  General  Zariategui  told  me 
last  month,  and  regret  to  add  that  I  cannot  find  any  of  these  coins 
any  where. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Ranelagh. 


*  Referring  to  page  99  of  the  Olla,  it  will  be  found  that  this  precisely  agrees  with  the 
information  given  me,  that,  in  1837,  deserters  from  Don  Carlos  brought  with  them  new 
silver  pesetas  of  his. 


VOL.  II. 
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SPAIN. 


FURTHER  RETURN  to  an  Address  of  the  Honourable  The  House  of 

Commons,  dated  30  May,  1848 ; — for, 

"  A  Return  of  the  Amount  and  Value  of  the  Arms  and  Munitions  sup- 
plied to  the  Queen  of  Spain  by  the  British  Grovemment,  specifjring 
the  Amount  for  which  Payment  is  still  due  to  this  Country:*' 

"  And,  of  the  Amount,  if  any,  of  the  Unsatisfied  Claims  of  the  British 
Leqion,  for  Services  in  the  Cause  of  Her  Catholic  Majesty." 

Moved  for  by  Mr.  Monokton  Milnes,  and  ordered,  by  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  be  printed,  4  September,  1848. 


RETURN  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Naval  Department. 

Gross  Amount  of  Claims  made  by  the  Naval  Depart- 
ment on  account  of  the  Supplies  of  Naval  Stores,  Slops, 
Provisions,  and  Victualling  Stores,  and  for  the  Hire  of 
Transports,  &c.  for  the  Service  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
also  for  the  Subsistence  in  Medical  Establishments  of 
Men  belonging  to  the  British  L^on  employed  in  her  £      «.    d, 

SeTvice  ......      11,377  13  10 

Abate, — 

Amount  of  Claims  preferred  by  the  Spanish 
Government  upon  the  British  Government, 
for  Work  done  and  Materials  supplied  to  Her 
Majesty's  Ships       .  .  245  13     7 


^11,132     0     3 


Payment  is  still  due  to  this  Coimtry  for  the  above  Sum  of  £11,132     0     3 

J.  T.  Briogs, 

Account.  Gen.  of  the  Navy. 
Admiralty,  26  June,  1848. 
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AN'  ACCOUNT  of  all  Arms  and  Naval  and  Militart  Stores,  &c. 
furnished  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  for  the  use  of  the  Forges  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  or  of  the  British  Auxiliary  Leqion,  with  the 
Value  of  the  same. 

No.  1.— SPANISH  GOVERNMENT. 

326,600  musquets;  10,000  carbines;  3,600  pistols;  10,000  swords; 
4,000  rifles;  6,000,000  small-ann  cartridges;  29,204  cannon  cartridges; 
938,741  lbs.  powder;  40  iron  guns;  12  iron  mortars;  28  travelling, 
20  garrison,  and  12  ammunition  carriages;  28,498  shot  and  shells; 
27,820  fiizes;  1,000  tents;  1,000  blankets;  40,638  cases,  chests,  and 
barrels ;  2  bridges  of  pontoons,  entrenching  tools,  &c. 

One  18-pounder  iron  g^;  siX'18-pounder  carronades;  30  musquets; 
40  pistols ;  40  swords ;  ammunition,  shot,  &c,  for  the  schooner  "  Isabella.*' 

Two  18-pounder  iron  guns;  four  32-pounder  carronades;  24  musquets ; 
24  pistols ;  24  swords ;  ammunition,  shot,  &c.  for  the  steam-ship  ^^  City  of 
Edinburgh." 

Six  32-pounder  iron  guns;  80  musquets;  40  pistols;  100  swords;  40 
pikes ;  ammunition,  shot,  &c.  for  the  steam-ship  "  Isabella  11." 

No.  2.— AUXILIARY  LEGION. 

15,000  musquets:  1,200  carbines;  850  pistols;  1,000  swords;  600 
rifles;  5,608,000  small-arm  cartridges;  28,239  cannon  cartridges ;  13,018 
lbs.  powder;  11,584  boxes,  chests,  and  barrels;  26  brass  guns;  4  brass 
and  2  iron  howitzers ;  4  beds  for  howitzers ;  4,730  Congreve  and  350 
signal  rockets;  21,007  fiizes;  16,494  shot  and  shells;  90  carriages  for 
guns  and  rockets;  45  waggons  and  carts;  568  sets  of  harness;  20  pack 
and  6  officers*  saddles;  15  tents  with  bedsteads,  bedding,  hospital  dresses, 
blankets,  &c.  &c. 

No.  3.— To  cover  the  EXPENDITURE  of  ROYAL  ARTILLERY  and 
SAPPERS  and  MINERS  attached  to  the  Squadron  under  the  Com- 
mand of  Lord  John  Hay. 

2  mountain  howitzers,  complete;  1  brass  12-pounder  howitzer  and  1 
travelling-carriage,  complete;  1,550  shot  and  shells;  2,498  cannon  cart- 
ridges and  bursters ;  2,312  fiizes ;  2  pack-saddles,  &c. — Entrenching  Tools . 
100  pick-axes,  200  spades  and  shovels,  1,000  sand-bags,  24  wheelbarrows, 
&c. — Miners*  Tools:  4  brass  nails,  4  jumpers,  2  tampeon  bars,  6  borers, 
44  pole  picks,  8  iron  crows,  6  hammers,  <&c. — Masons'  and  Carpenters* 
Tools:  6  axes,  12  hand-bills,  8  saws,  24  hammers,  8  planes,  4  adzes,  12 
trowels,  &c. 

y2 
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VALUE. 

j£        s.    d. 

No.  1.— Spanish  Government  493,829     0     0 

No.  2.— Auxiliary  Legion  .  69,878     0     0 

No.  3. — Royal  Artillery  and   Sappers  and  Miners 

attached  to  the  Squadron  under  Lord 

John  Hay        ....  1,617     0     0 

566,824     0     0 
Extra  Pay  or  any  other  Allowances  received 
by  the  Officers  and  Men  of  the  Ordnance 
Corps  since  1  September,  1834: — 

Command  Pay     .  1,124     0     0 

Field  Pay  1,146     0     0 


Deduct, 
Value  of  Stores  returned  from  Spain  and 
received  by  the  Ordnance  Officers  at 
Woolwich,  the  Tower,  Keyham  Point, 
and  Devonport: — 

Serviceable     .  .      £10,328 

Hepairable      .  2,509 

Unserviceable  .  1,720 


567,594     0     0 


14,557     0  .0 
£553,037     0     0 


No  part  of  which  has  been  received  by  the  Ordnance  Department. 


(By  Order  of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.) 

H.  Bthah, 

Secretary. 
Office  of  Ordnance, 

16  June,  1848. 


COINS  OF  THE  FIRST  AXD  SECOND  FRENCH 

REPUBLICS : 

WITH  NOTICES  OF  LEAD  COINS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  EAST 
INDIA  COMPANY,  AND  OF  THE  EARLY  AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NUMISMATIC  CHRONICLE. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  before  me  the  "  five-fraiics  "  coin  of  the  old 
French  Revolution,  to  which  I  request  your  notice.  Obverse, — 
Hercules,  clad  in  his  lion's  skin,  standing  ftdl  front  to  the  spectator, 
his  right  hand  resting  on  the  right  shoulder  of  a  female  standing  in 
profile  and  looking  inwards,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  staff  sur- 
mounted by  the  cap  of  liberty,  and  clasping  in  her  left  the  right 
hand  of  a  female  also  standing  in  profile  and  looking  inwards,  who 
holds  a  triangle  plumb-rule  in  her  left  hand,  and  on  whose  left 
shoulder  Hercules  rests  his  left  hand.  Below,  between  two  dots, 
"dupre"  (the  name  of  the  engraver).  Mint-marks  (?)  a  female 
figure  with  a  bow  and  an  anchor.  Inscription :  "  union  et  force." 
Reverse, — within  a  wreath  of  laurel  and  oak,  "  5  francs,  l'an  8." 
(Louis  the  Sixteenth's  coins,  with  1793,  have  on  them  ^'l'an  5.") 
Below,  between  two  dots,  the  letter  "t" — the  mint  of  Nantes. 
Inscription,  without  the  wreath,  "  republique  FRAN9AISE  :^'  and 
on  the  edge,  in  sunk  or  incuse  letters,  "  garantie  nationale.*' 

The  "five-francs"  coin  of  the  new  French  Revolution  is  also  the 
workmanship  of  the  same  artist — Dupre.  The  French  newspapers 
mentioned  they  were  to  be  struck  from  an  old  die  (most  probably 
old  punch)  of  Dupr^'s  which  had  been  found  in  the  mint  The 
figures  on  the  obverse  are  precisely  the  same  as  on  the  coin  of 
"  l'an  8,"  except  that  the  female  on  the  right  of  Hercules  holds  in 
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her  right  hand  the  regal  sceptre  of  France — a  staff  surmounted  with 
a  right  hand,  of  which  tlie  thumb  and  two  forefingers  are  extended, 
and  the  last  two  fingers  closed.  (The  form  in  which  the  blessing  is 
given  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church:  indicating  the  Trinity.)  I 
am  therefore  of  opinion  that  this  die  or  punch  was  engraved  by 
Dupre  before  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  murdered,  and  was  intended 
to  have  been  a  reverse  to  that  king's  bust  on  the  obverse ;  and,  in 
the  hurry  of  the  French  IVovisional  Government  of  February,  1848, 
to  bring  out  a  Republican  coinage,  the  regal  attribute  was  over- 
looked. Below,  as  on  the  other  coin,  is  the  artist's  name,  "  dupre," 
but  between  two  stars.  The  inscription, "  liberte,  egalite,  fra* 
TERNITE."  Mint-mark,  a  branch  with  five  leaves.  The  new  coin 
looks  much  smaller  than  the  old,  though  exactly  the  same  size,  and 
the  weight  is  three  and  one  quarter  tenths  of  one  grain  heavier  than 
the  old^  no  great  loss  by  wear  of  the  latter.  Its  diminished  appear- 
ance arises  from  a  deeper  or  broader  graining  on  the  surface,  and 
the  inscriptions  being  brought  lower  into  the  field  of  the  coin. 

On  the  reverse,  also  within  a  vrreath  of  laurel  and  oak,  "5 
francs,  1848  ;"  below,  between  a  hand  pointing  to  it  and  a  grey- 
hound's head  looking  from  it,  the  letter  **  aJ'  The  mint  of  Paris. 
Without  the  wreath,  "  republique  francaise,"  and  on  the  edge^ 
in  raised  letters,  "  dieu  protege  la  prance.*'  This  motto  was 
first  placed  on  the  French  coins  by  Bonaparte  as  "  Premier  Con- 
sul," an  12,  remained  during  the  Empire,  and,  under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, replaced  the  "  domine  salvum  pac  regem  "  of  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  and  Charles  the  Tenth,  and  now  is,  as  we  see,  continued 
by  the  new  Republic  of  1848.  We  have  also  a  new  copper  coin, — 
obverse, — a  female  bust,  wearing  the  cap  of  liberty,  and  looking  to 
her  right;  below,  the  artist's  name,  still  "dupre;''  inscription, 
"republique  francaise:"  reverse,— "UN  centime,  1848," 
and  the  letter  "  A  "  between  the  hand  and  dog's  head. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  as  Dupr^'s  centimes  of  l'an  6,  7,  and 
8  of  the  old  Revolution.  Weight  33  grains,  which  is  four  grains 
heavier  than  a  well-preserved  specimen  of  one  of  "  l'an  7."  . 

Returning  fi:om  France  to  England,  I  may  notice  Supplement, 
Plate  VL,  No.  14,  engraved  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries to  illustrate  Folkes'«  work  on  the  coinage  of  Great  Britain 
(and  which  plates  the  Society  lent  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ruding  for  his 
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great  work),  is  a  large  lead  piece ;  obverse, — (so  Ruding ;  I  should 
consider  it  the  reverse)  inscribed,  ''  auspicie  regis  et  senatus 
AN6LIE  (sie);"  reverse, — an  imperial  crown;  over  it,  "G.  b. ;'* 
below,  "  BOMB."     Assigned  by  Mr.  Ruding  to  Greorge  the  First 

I  have  two  pieces  precisely  similar  in  metal,  type,  and  inscription, 
but  one,  weighing  1  ounce  6  grains,  has  a  date  1741,  and  the  other, 
weighing  15  dwts.  12  grains,  is  dated  1771.  Both  seem  cast,  not 
struck ;  and  I  have  also  seen  two  pieces  in  lead,  same  type,  half 
their  size.  *  I  presume  they  were  a  coinage  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Bombay,  and  hope  that  some  one  of  your  oriental  members 
or  correspondents  will  instruct  us  as  to  their  currency  and  value. 

R.  S. 
Cork,  18th  Aug.  1848. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  examined  my  French  drawer,  and 
find  I  have  five  medals  on  which  this  sceptre  with  the  hand  appears. 
On  the  coronation  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  a.d.  1775 ;  by  the  altar 
at  which  the  king  is  kneeling  is  a  cushion,  on  which  are  a  crown  and 
two  sceptres  crossed,  one  surmounted  by  a  fleur-de-lis,  and  the  other 
by  a  hand. — ^Louis  the  Eighteenth,  8  July,  1815.  The  king  stand* 
ing  in  a  chariot,  with  a  sceptre  surmounted  by  a  hand  in  his  right 
hand :  a  globe  surmounted  with  a  fleur-de-lis  in  liis  left. — The  re- 
moval of  the  remains  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
21  January,  1815.  On  the  hearse  are  the  two  sceptres,  lis  and 
hand  tied  together,  with  a  crown  over  them. — ^'^  begis  custodia 
civiBUS  cbedita,"  3rd  May,  1814.  A  chair  of  state,  on  which 
are  a  crown,  and  two  sceptres  crossed,  lis  and  hand. — On  the  reverse 
of  the  coronation  medal  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  29  May,  1825,  the  king 
sitting,  crowned  and  robed,  with  the  fleur-de-lis  sceptre  in  his  right 
hand,  and  the  hand-sceptre  in  his  left.  On  a  inedal  of  Mary  of 
Medicis,  widow  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  as  Regent,  I  observe  the  en- 
graver is  ^^  G.  DUPBE  FEC."  which  seems  to  indicate  that  this  family 
had  been  for  generations  in  the  French  mint. 

I  was  surprised  in  my  search  at  meeting  a  demi-ecu  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  with  the  young  head  by  Du  Yivier,  the  royal  arms,  and 
titles  in  Latin,  dated  1792^  as  we  have  the  Revolution  coinage, 
''BEGNE  DE  LA  LOi,^'  1791,  1792,  1793,  French  inscriptions,  and 
large  bust  by  Dupre.     The  contemporary  issue  of  the  old  monarch- 
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ical  types  with  "l'an  4  de  la  liberte,"  seems  extraordinary. 
This  coin,  as  well  as  the  ecu,  and  a  smaller  piece  of  1784  and  1783, 
are  marked  "  A,"  the  mint  of  Paris,  which  makes  the  issue  still  more 
singular. 

In  the  Art  Journal,  No.  124,  for  October,  1848,  page  301,  "His- 
tory  of  Costume  in  France,"  are  representations  by  engravings  of 
two  French  kings.  One  sitting  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a 
flower,  rather  resembling  a  fleur-de-lis ;  in  his  left  a  sceptre,  inclosed 
within  a  lozenge  guard.  The  name  of  this  sovereign  is  not  given. 
The  other  is  a  standing  figure,  with  the  hand-sceptre  in  his  right, 
and  a  globe  in  his  left  hand.  This,  it  is  stated,  ^^  represents  Hugh 
Capet,"  who  reigned  from  a.d.  987  to  997 ;  and  the  text  fiirther 
adds,  "  A  seal  of  this  prince  contains  the  first  representation  of  the 
hand  of  Justice,  which  he  grasps  in  his  right  hand,  while  in  his  left 
he  holds  a  globe." 

This  is  precisely  the  representation  of  the  king  given  on  the  medal 
of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  on  his  return  to  Paris  after  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  mentioned  in  the  text. 

I  have  also  what  appears  to  have  been  an  American  leaden  coin. 
It  is  the  same  size  as  the  silver  dollar  of  1795,  and  weighs  11  dwts. 
6  grains.  The  edge  is  milled  with  a  wreath  pattern.  Obverse, — 
on  the  exterior  edge  are  13  connected  rings,  forming  a  circle  with 
the  name  of  a  state  on  each ;  in  the  centre  another  ring,  from  which 
issue  13  rays,  inscribed  in  a  circle,  ^^  American  congbess,"  and 
within  it,  "  WE  are  one."  Reverse, — in  the  centre  a  sun-dial,  on 
which  the  sun  (near  which  is  the  word  "  fugio  ")  directs  his  rays : 
below  the  sun-dial,  **  mind  tour  business,  e.  g.  fecit,"  with  a 
cu'cular  inscription,  "continental  currency,  1776." 

I  have  also  a  copper  coin  of  the  size  of  our  hal^nny.  Obverse, 
— 13  interlaced  rings,  but  not  inscribed;  in  the  centre  a  ring, 
"  UNITED  STATES.  WE  ARE  ONE."  Reverse, — the  sun-dial,  with 
the  hours  marked  on  it,  a  blazing  sun  immediately  over  it,  '^  fugio. 
1787 :"  in  the  exergue,  "mind  your  business.'* 

The  earliest  American  dollar  that  I  have  ever  met  with  is  one 
with,  obverse, — a  female  bust,  animated  expression,  and  flowing, 
floating  locks.  It  is  taken  from  a  French  Republican  medal,  on 
which  is  also  a  cap  of  liberty  on  a  staff.  I  do  not  remember  the 
engraver.     The  American  bust  has  above  it,  "liberty;"  below 
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"  1796 :"  the  space  filled  up  by  15  stars.  Reverse, — an  eagle  stand- 
ing, with  outspread  wings,  within  a  wreath  of  laurel  or  olive,  in- 
scribed, "  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA."  On  the  edge  an  incuse 
inscription,  "ONE  dollab,  ob  one  hundred  cents."  For 
beauty  and  gracefulness  of  design,  I  think  both  obverse  and  reverse 
of  this  dollar  far  superior  to  any  of  the  many  that  have  succeeded  it, 
say  to  A.D.  1853. 


THE  NAPOLEON  SERIES  OF  MEDALS. 

[From  The  MomtJig  Post,  August,  1816.] 

Mb.  Editor, — The  series  of  national  medals  executing  under  the 
directions  of  Mr.  Mudie  engaging,  and  very  deservedly  so,  consider- 
able attention,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  submit  to  your  notice  a  few 
remarks  on  the  Napoleon  series,  in  rivalry  of  which,  it  is  admitted, 
this  undertaking  has  ori^nated ;  and  I  trust  the  contest  of  the  arts 
may  be  as  successful  as  the  contest  has  been  in  arms  and  policy.  A 
complete  s^es  of  the  Napoleon  medals  (by  which  is  meant  those 
only  which  were  issued  at  the  Paris  mint)  consists^  as  appears  by  the 
official  catalogue  now  lying  before  me^  of  142  medals  of  different 
sizes,  and  records  all  the  principal  events  in  which  Bonaparte  was 
engaged  or  interested,  from  the  battle  of  Moutenotte,  a.d.  1796,  to 
his  return  from  Elba,  1815.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
Napoleon  series  was  intended  to  rival  or  excel  that  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  which  records  all  the  remarkable  events  of  his  reign, 
from  his  accession,  a.d.  1643,  to  his  deatli,  a.d.  1715,  in  a  series 
of  506  medals.  In  point  of  numbers  Louis  therefore  has  the  advan- 
tage ;  but,  in  the  execution  and  finish  of  the  medals,  I  think  that  in 
some  points  the  superiority  may  be  adjudged  to  Napoleon,  and  prin- 
cipally in  reference  to  his  reverses,  which  frequently  possess  a  bold- 
ness and  delicacy  of  which  we  have  few  examples  to  produce  in  com- 
petition. The  dies  were  engraved  by  eighteen  different  artists,*  of 
whom  the  ablest  are  Andrieu,  Galle,  Droz,  and  Brenet.  The 
designs  for  117  are  stated  in  the  catalogue  to  have  been  furnished 
by  Denon.  The  portraits  of  Bonaparte  which  they  give  vary  sur- 
prisingly, and  are  of  very  unequal  workmanship,  which  applies  also 
to  the  reverses,  many  being  wretchedly  bad,  and  others  exquisitely 
beautiful.  The  subjects  of  the  reverses  are  allegories  designed  by 
French  artists  of  celebrity,  or  copied  from  ancient  medals  and  gems, 

*  Audrieu,  Auguste,  Brandt,  Brenet,   Depaulia,  Droz,  Dubois,  Dumarest,  Duvivier, 
Galle,  Cjratteaux,  Garrard,  George,  Jaley,  Jeuifroy,  Jouanniu,  Lavy,  and  MichaulL 
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or  the  most  celebrated  buildings,  ancient  and  modem,  in  those  coun- 
tries visited  by  his  (Bonaparte^s)  arms.  EUtppily  these  favoured 
realms  have  not  contributed  in  tim  respect,  though  they  are  noticed, 
directly  or  otherwise,  on  nine  occasions.  I  may  mention  four:  On 
the  peace  of  Luneville  we  are  presented  with  a  globe ;  the  sun  of 
glory  shines  on  France  shaded  with  laurels,  and  over  England  hangs 
a  heavy  cloud,  from  which  lightning  streams  upon  the  devoted  coun- 
try. Motto :  "  BONHEUB  AU  CONTINENT."  Another  informs  us  of 
the  building  of  2000  gun-boats^  and  the  sequel  is  prophetically  an* 
nounced  by  a  Hercules  strangling  a  leopard  between  his  knees.  On 
a  third  is  Victory  on  horseback,  driving  at  full  speed,  and  the  in^ 
scription  records  that  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  broken  by  the 
English  in  May,  and  Hanover  occupied  by  the  French  army  in 
June,  1803.  This  was  a  palpable  good  hit,  a$  was  also  Napoleon's 
"  JUPITER  8TATOB  "  ou  our  uulucky  Walcheren  expedition.  But 
I  would  recommend  to  Mr.  Mudie,  as  a  very  fair  and  proper  retort, 
to  strike  a  medal  with  this  leopard  or  lion  strangling  or  destroying 
the  Hercules.  Motto :  "  bonapabte  defeated  at  watebloo, 
JUNE  18,  1815.''  Reverse, — the  Victory  on  horseback,  at  full 
speed.  Motto :  "  PABis  occupied  by  the  English  abmy,  jult 
7,  1815."  The  dignity  (or  insolence)  of  **  the  great  Prince  "  shines 
in  iull  lustre  on  many  of  his  medals.  On  the  peace  of  Amiens  he 
stands,  witli  Victory  in  his  hand,  bestowing  the  olive  on  Britannia, 
who,  poor  lady,  is  reclining  on  the  ground.  On  his  interview  with 
the  Em|X3ror  of  Austria  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  Bonaparte 
a[)pears  in  full  armour,  resting  on  his  sword ;  near  him  is  planted 
the  eagle,  or  French  imperial  standard ;  at  his  feet  lay  those  of  tlie 
Austrians ;  and  the  Emperor  Francis  is  represented  as  an  unarmed 
Dacian,  and  bowing  in  a  supplicating  attitude;  then  follows  the 
great  Emperor  Najwleon  receiving  a  deputation  from  Paris  in  the 
Schonbrunn  Palace;  and  last,  though  not  least,  "Thanksgivings 
for  the  peace  ordered  at  Vienna  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon.*'  This 
medal  has  on  it  the  cathedral  of  St  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  and  is, 
I^erhaps,  the  most  highly  finished  in  the  series.  Some  of  the  mottoes 
are  a  little  inapplicable  at  present :  for  instance,  on  the  coronation, 
"FiXA  pebennis  in  ALTO  SEDES;"  and  on  the  battle  of  Eylau, 
*'  viCTOBiA  MANENTi ;"  and  there  is  the  glaring  impropriety  of 
mixing  French  and  Latin  legends,  not  only  in  the  series,  but  even 
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on.  the  same  medal.  It  is  curious  that  none  of  his  brothers  are 
admitted  in  the  series,  although  the  Pope  and  other  vassals  are. 
Indeed,  Jerome  is  the  only  one  noticed ;  nor  are  his  sisters,  until 
after  his  return  from  Elba.  I  think  it  would  be  very  uncandid  not 
to  admit  that  the  Napoleon  series  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  finest 
that  has  been  executed;  but  it  would  take  up  too  much  space  to 
enter  into  the  proof.  Its  French  competitor  will  be  found  that  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  its  European,  that  of  the  Popes.  As  far  as 
Mr.  Mudie's  goes  I  trust  it  will  excel  it ;  but,  to  effect  this,  he  must 
bring  into  the  field  able  artists  to  design  his  medals,  and  able  artists 
to  engrave  them.  ^  I  should  hope  our  painters,  if  applied  to,  would 
afford  their  assistance  in  an  undertaking  which  may  be  considered 
national.  The  surrender  of  Bonaparte  ought  to  form  one  subject, 
and  on  this  medal  the  head  of  the  Prince  Regent,  I  think,  should  be 
introduced.  The  peace  of  Paris  may  conclude  the  series,  the  design 
for  which  might  be  Justice  descending  on  the  earth.  Motto: 
"TREATY  OF  PARIS,  NOV.  20,  1815;"  and  in  the  exergue,  on  a 
scroll,  "indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security  for   the 

FUTURE." 

R.  S. 
23rd  August,  1816. 

From  the  "  Catalogue  du  Mus6e  Mon^taire,"  Paris,  1833,  "  Le 
nombre  des  medailles  port^  au  Catalogue,  Regne  de  Napoleon,  est 
de  206,  parce  qu'il  y  en  a  33  marquees  de  lettres  C.  P.  dont  les 
coins  appartiennent  a  des  editeurs,  et  se  vendent  pour  leur  compte." 
At  this  day  (31  January,  1853)  the  coronation-medal  of  Napoleon 
the  First  has  a  revived  interest.  It  stands  thus  in  the  catalogue, 
page  339 :  "  No.  57,  Fetes  du  Couronnement.  Fetes  superposees 
de  Napoleon  et  de  Josephine.  Legende,  Napoleon-Josephine.  Re- 
verse— ^un  aigle  couronne  de  laurier,  tenant  dans  ses  serres  des 
branches  de  laurier,  est  place  sur  le  sommet  d'une  montagne.  Le- 
gende, '  Fixa  perennis  in  alto  sedes.^  (Sa  demeure  est  fixee  pour 
'toujours  au  sommet)  Exer,  Fetes  du  couronnement  donnees  a 
I'Hotel  de  Ville,  an  xiii.     Module,  16  lignes.     (Brenet  f.)" 


PAPAL  MEDALS,  AND  THE  HAMERANI  FAMILY  OF 

ENGRAVERS. 

I  have  never  seen  any  work  on  Papal  Medals^  and  am  therefore 
quite  ignorant  when  Italian  writers  consider  that  the  Popes  began 
to  strike  medals.  I  have  an  unbroken  series  of  what  I  consider 
contemporary  medals,  from  Pope  Martin  V.  A.  D.  1417,  to  Pio 
Nono,  A.  D.  1846.  I  have  a  medal  of  Grregory  XII.  A.  D.  1406, 
which  I  am  disposed  to  think  may  possibly  be  contemporary ;  but 
any  others  which  I  have  of  Popes  previous  to  Martin  V.  are 
evidently  modem.*  One  of  Alexander  V.  a.  d.  1409,  has  an 
engraver's  initials  *^  S.  V."  and  these  same  initials  I  also  find  on  a 

*  While  I  say  that  I  have  not  seen  any  struck  medals  of  Popes,  which  I  considered 
conld  be  contemporaiy^  earlier  than  Martin  V.  a.d.  1417,  I  would  wish  to  guard 
mjself, against  statinj^  decidedly,  that  from  Martin  V.  those  that  I  haye  are  so,  for  I  am 
not  competent  to  offer  an  opinion.  When,  on  the  revival  of  numismatic  art,  medals  were 
first  struck  (as  distinguished  from  cast)  is  a  question  I  have  never  investigated,  nor 
indeed,  had  I  been  so  inclined,  have  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  collections  of 
early  medals,  by  which  means  only  the  necessary  informatiou  can  be  acquired.  The  low 
relief  of  Martin  V.^s  busts,  stiff  outline,  and  coarse  work,  are  in  accordance  apparently  with 
the  times  ;  and  those  of  most  of  his  successors,  till  nearly  the  dose  of  that  century,  seem 
the  work  of  different  engravers,  and,  artistically  considered,  are  little  better  in  execution. 
Most  of  them  appear  of  more  recent  coinage;  but,  as  I  have  had  medals  struck  for  me  at 
the  mint  of  Paris  from  the  original  dies,  of  all  periods,  from  the  marriage  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  A.D.  1558,  to  the  coronation  of  Charles' X.  ^.d.  1825,  their  condition  is  no 
evidence  for  or  against  the  age  of  the  dies.  But  with  one  exception,  to  which  we  will 
return,  the  uniform  size  of  all  that  I  have,  from  Martin  V.  to  Pius  III.  a.d.  1508, 
contrasted  with  a  total  absence  of  uniformity  of  size  in  the  medak  of  the  same  Pope,  from 
Julius  II.  A.D.  1508,  has  a  suspicious  appearance.  One  of  Sixtus  IV.  has  on  the 
revene  the  Gasa  Sancta,  and  on  the  exergue  beneath  the  door  are  two  dates,  thus  : 

it rn  ^°>  which  I  inferred  that  the  die  had  been  engraved  for  the  Jubilee  of  Nicolas  V. 
1450 

A.D.  1450,  and  again  used  for  that  of  1475.  When  was  the  jubilee  shortened  from  50  to 
25  years  P  That  bears  on  the  question,  as  I  have  jubilee  medals  dated  eveiy  25  years,  from 
1425  to  Pius  VI.  1775.  I  have,  however,  one  struck  medal  of  Calixtus  VI.,  who  came 
to  the  throne  in  1455,  and  died  in  1458,  which  a  smaller  in  size  than  Martin  V.,  and  the 
workmanship  of  the  bust  is  almost  barbarous.     The  ear,  mouth,  cheek,  and  eye,  are 
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medallion  of  Clement  XII.  a.d.  1730;  the  style  of  work,  which  is 
good,  very  similar  on  both.  Probably  the  earlier  Pope  is  part  of  a 
series,  like  oars  of  the  kings  of  England  by  Dassier.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Dassier's  able  graver^  had  not  a  particle  of  taste  to 
guide  it,  and  indeed  seems  to  have  been  under  the  spell  of  some 
evil  genius,  and  has  produced  such  abominations  that  I  would  not 
take  the  set  as  a  gifl^  if  I  must  give  all  cabinet-room.  We  know 
that  at  the  Mint  of  Paris  all  the  dies  of  medals  engraved  by 
government,  from  Charles  the  Eighth,  A.D.  1483,  to  this  present  day, 
have  been  preserved,  and  impressions  from  any  are  struck  for  sale,  on 
application.  In  this  the  French  followed  the  example  set  by  the 
Papal  mint,  for  it  is  quite  evident  that  medals  of  the  same  Pope,  and 
from  the  same  dies,  have  been  struck  at  very  different  periods,  and 
those  of  a  fresher  appearance  will  be  found  inferior  in  sharpness,  and 
with  cracks  and  other  minute  injuries  in  the  dies,  from  wear.  This 
is  quite  apparent  in  the  obverses  of  two  medals  of  Martin  Y., 
now  before  me.  The  reverse  dies  were  frequently  used  by 
succeeding  Popes.  The  coronation  of  Martin  V.  A.  D.  1417,  is  also 
used  by  Eugenius  IV.  a.  d.  1431,  and  by  Adrian  VI.  a.  d.  1622. 
The  reverse  of  Calixtus  III.,  on  the  defeat  of  the  fleet  of  Mahomet 
II.  A.D.  1456 — Ships  dispersed  and  sinking,  **  Hoc  vovi  Deo,'*  is 
also  used  by  Pius  V.  a.d.  1571,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  fleet  of 
Selim  II.  at  Lepanto.  There  are  two  other  medals  of  Pius  V.  on 
the  same  subject,  and  the  improved  style  of  engraving  marks  the 
workmanship  to  have  been  of  very  different  periods.  The  reverse 
dies  of  the  Jubilee  medals  were  more  particularly  used  by  succeeding 

nther  indicated  than  npniented,  soretcbed  in  rather  than  worlced  out;  and,  instead  of  the 
tiara,  a  low  and  very  inelegant  mitre  ooverB,  instead  of  surmounting,  the  bust,  looking  as 
if  some  one  bad  knocked  it  on  from  behind.  The  reverse,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
text,  is  made  use  of  again  for  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  If  any  person  in  England,  where  it 
can  be  fiilly  investigated,  should  take  up  the  Papal  series,  I  would  call  particular  attention 
to  this  medal.  The  letters  on  the  obverse  look  modern,  those  on  the  reverse  are  coarse 
and  deep.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  in  England,  where  there  are  so  many 
collectors,  there  are  so  few  numismatistB.  There  is  nu  want  of  ability,  but  there  is  a  sad 
absence  of  exertion — ^amassing,  but  not  digesting — ^heaping,  but  not  dispersing.  Read  a 
priced  catalogue  of  the  Pembroke,  the  Thomas,  or  any  other  great  sale,  and  observe  the 
prices  paid  for  R.  R.,  unique,  and  unpublished  coins  and  medals,  which  when  consigned 
to  their  new  cabinets  are  too  frequently  little  seen  and  less  heard  of.  Then  turn  to  the 
pages  of  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  which  barely  exists  for  want  of  contributors,  though 
surrounded  by  the  richest  cabinets  in  Slurope.  This  is  not  as  it  might  be,  still  less  as  it 
ought  to  be. 
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Popes ;  in  some  cases,  as  in  John  Hamerani's  admirable  opening  of  the 
Porta  Santa,  **Domus  Dei,  et  Porta  CobM,*'  a.d.  1675,*  until 
Benedict  XIV.  a.d.  1750,  when  the  centre  of  the  die  has  become 
a  chasm.  Sometimes  the  date  is  altered,  at  other  times  erased ;  but 
Sixtas  IV.  A.D.  1475,  nsing  the  Jubilee  reverse  of  Nicholas  V., 
1450,  very  honestly,  only  adds  his  own,  and  both  dates  appear  in 
the  exergue.  As  I  have  mentioned,  from  Martin  V.  the  series  is 
unbroken,  but,  from  the  yery  short  reigns  of  some  Popes,  the  dies 
were  probably  engraved  subsequently.  For  instance,  Urban  VII. 
A.D.  1590,  reigned  only  12  days — of  whom  I  have  threef  medals  of 
different  sizes.  The  busts  are  so  like  those  of  his  predecessor  Sixtus 
V.  that  I  think  they  are  by  punches  from  Sixtus's  medals,  very 
slightly  altered.  Leo  XI.  reigned  26  days ;  of  him  I  have  only  one]; 
medal;  reverse,  a  swarm  of  bees  issuing  from  a  dead  lion  (Sampson's 
riddle).  "  de  forti  dulcedo.  mdcv.^'  And  there  may  be  many 
others,  as  I  merely  speak  of  my  own  collection.  Taken  as  a  series, 
fi^om  Martin  V.  1417,  to  Benedict  XIV.  1750,  the  papal  medals 
may  take  first  rank,  for  exceUence  of  workmanship.  Compared 
with  other  countries,  there  was  a  greater  contemporaneous  superiority, 
for  about  the  first  century,  say  to  Paul  III.  a.  d.  1534.    Of  this 

*  EztractB  from  the  letter  of  J.  Jackson,  Esq.,  to  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.,  dated  Rome, 
25th  December,  1700  :— 

**  The  Porta  Santa  b  a  leaser  door,  on  the  right  hand,  entering  the  Portico. 

''First  came  the  choristers  and  officiating  priests,  with  tapers  in  their  hands,  singing ; 
then  the  Bishops;  and  last  of  all  the  Cardinals  in  their  ponUfietUilms ;  the  Cardinal  de 
Bouillon,  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  perform  this  office  in  his  stead,  by  reason  of  his 
extreme  illness,  dosing  the  whole,  and  being  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  mitre  of 
rich  gold  stuff,  the  others  being  of  white  damask.  After  a  short  office,  with  some  singing, 
the  Cardinal  advanced  to  the  holy  door,  the  guns  of  Castell  Saint  Angelo  were  discharged, 
and  he  knocked  thrice,  with  a  silver  hammer,  on  a  small  cross  of  brass,  fixed  in  the 
mortar  of  ihe  door,  pausing  a  few  minutes  between  each  stroke,  while  some  words  were 
repeated.  Having  given  the  last  stroke,  he  retired  a  little,  and  down  fell  the  door,  which 
made  no  small  dust,  being  of  brick,  plastered  on  both  sides,  and  kept. together  by  a  frame 
of  wood  round,  and  supported  on  the  inside  by  props,  which  being  taken  away,  it  fell 
into  a  case  set  to  receive  it  for  its  more  ready  removal :  the  Cardinals  &c.  entering  after- 
wards to  sing  vespers,  and  the  people  by  degrees  following  in  most  astonishing  crowds. 
There  was  a  throne  with  six  palls,  prepared  for  the  Pope,  of  crimson  velvet,  close  to  the 
door. 

"  The  crowd  still  continues  at  St.  Peter's  so  great,  with  pilgrims  going  in  at  the  Holy 
Chtte,  on  their  knees,  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  my  way  through  it,  but  I  have 
got  a  piece  of  the  ruins  of  it." 

t  Yenuti  describes  nine  medals  of  Urban  YII. 

X  Venuti  describes  three. 
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Pope  there  is  one  very  remarkable  medal,  which,  after  a  good  deal 
of  consideration,  I  believe  to  be  contemporaneous*     I  think    the 
obverse  die,  compared  with  a  similar  bust  of  Paul  III.,  may  have 
been  slightly  restored,  my  medal  appearing  to  have  been  struck  in 
later  times ;  but  the  reverse  strikes  me  to  be  pure  and  original.     It 
represents  a  youth  nude,  standing  full-faced  towards  the  spectator, 
rather  bending  forward,  and  knees  boldly  projecting  into  the  field, 
with  an  antique  vase  on  his  right  shoulder,  from  which  he  is  pouring 
a  stream  of  water  on  a  cluster  of  lilies,  and  with  his  left  hand 
keeping  back  an  eagle,  who,  with  outspreading  wings  and  open  bill, 
we  are  to  understand,  wishes  to  feed  on  the  lilies,  and  eat  them  up 
in  no  time,  a  mere  stand-up  pic-nic,  though  lilies  seem  rather  an 
unusual  dish  "  to  set  before  the  king  '*  (of  birds).     But  kings  some- 
times have  odd  fancies,  and  in  our  days  we  have  ^^The   Eagle 
Bakery," — not  an  establishment  where  eagles  are  baked,  but  bread ; 
whether  by  eagles  or  for  eagles  (and  we  must  presume   that  they 
are  parties  concerned),  it  harmonizes,  in  a  vegetable  propensity,  with 
the  Famesian  bird  of  Paul  III.     This  medal  commemorates  the 
Pope  having  protected  his  countrymen   from   an  invasion  of  the 
EmperorCharles  v.:  the  inscription  is,  «*EPNII  ZHN02  EYPAINEI,'* 
literally,   "The  dowry   of  Jupiter   sprinkles."     (The  bounty    of 
Jupiter  showered.)     I  have  to  thank  my  kind  fKend  Dr.  E.  R. 
Townsend  for  the  following  critique  on  the  very  beautiful  protector 
and  preserver  of    the  lilies.     "The    anatomical    figure    is   very 
handsome,  and  the  general  accuracy ,  of  the  lineaments  beautifiilly 
portrayed.     The    constant    practice  of  drawing  from   the  naked 
figure  perfected  the  eye   in  all  the  striking  parts  of  the  general 
developement ;  and  the  habit  of   the  Romans    of   attending    the 
cx)mbats  of  the  Gladiators  fixed  indelibly  the  perfect  proportion  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  human  figure  when  called  into   action. 
This  knowledge  was  handed  down  through  the  medium  of  statues, 
drawings^  frescoes ;  and,  owing  to  this  habit,  I  think  the  correctness 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  is  to  be  ascribed.     The  lower  limbs 
are  full,  soft,   round,  too  feminine  in  their  character,  and  do  not 
possess  the  sharp  tracings  of  the  muscles  which  characterize  those  of 
the  male  subject.     Compare  the  lower  extremities  of  this  figure  with 
those  engraved  by  the  late  William  Wyon  in  his  splendid  personifi- 
cation of  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  in  which  all  those  indications  of 
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ftiuscular  strength,  which  render  the  figure  so  beautifully  perfect, 
are  brought  forward,  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  the  eye.  But  the 
lower  limbs  of  our  Italian  Ganymede  rather  suit  a  Venus,  of  a 
somewhat  Dutch  build. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"E.    R.   TOWNSEND." 

Another  very  interesting  medal  of  this  pontiff  has  on  the  obverse 
his  bust  bareheaded,  and  on  the  collar  of  his  robe  is  a  representation 
of  the  Pope  opening  the  "  Porta  Santa,"  beneath  whiclris  inscribed, 
"Anno  Jubilaei  MDL.,"  and  around  the  bust,  "Paulus  III.  Pont. 
Max.  An.  XVL  ^ — Reverse,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  as  well  as  a  perspective  of  the  adjacent  country ;  the 
city  is  surrounded  by  its  fortifications.  Among  the  buildings,  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre,  now  called  the  Colosseum,  attracts  immediate 
attention.  It  appears  then  to  have  been  in  a  perfect  condition ;  it 
is  at  least  so  represented  on  this  medal :  beneath  the  city  is  inscribed, 
**  Alma  Roma.**  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre was  commenced  building  by  Vespasian,  and  finished  by 
Titus,  and  that  Titus  died  a.d.  81.  We  have  large-brass  coins  of 
Titus,  which  class  as  rare,  having  on  the  obverse  the  Emperor  seated 
amid  a  trophy  of  arms,  with  a  branch  (probably)  of  olive  in  his 
right  hand«  inscribed — "  Divo  Aug.  T.  Divo  Vesp.  F.  Vespasian." 
and  in  the  exergue,  **  S.  C.*' — Reverse,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre,  shewing,  of  the  interior,  staircases  and  the 
spectators,  and  of  the  exterior,  the  general  architecture  and  statues. 

Come  we  now  down  to  the  Papacy  of  Pius  VIL,  and  we  have  a 
superb  medallion,  nearly  two  inches  and  six-eighths  diameter :  ob- 
verse, the  bust  and  shoulders,  pontifically  clothed,  inscribed  "Pius  Sep- 
timus Pontifex  Max.;"  reverse,  the  amphitheatre,  with  its  three  tiers 
of  arches,  and  the  fourth  tier  square  openings,  as  on  the  medals  of 
Titus,  inscribed,  "  Amphit.  Flavium  Reparatum ;"  in  the  exergue, 
"Anno  a  Nativitate  Christi  CIOIOCCCVI;'*  (1806)  and  on 
what  I  must  term  "  a  ledge,"  between  the  ground  of  the  medal 
and  the  exergue,  is  inscribed,  "Mercandetti  sculpsit  Romae. 
MDCCCVII."  Here  then  we  have  medals  now  existing,  proving 
the  existence  of  the  same  building  (by  Titus  a.d.  81,  if  not  earlier; 

VOL.    II.  z 
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by  Paul  III.  A.D.  1550;  and  by  Pius  VII.  A.D.  1806),  a  period  of 
1725  years  ;  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  historical  importance 
of  numismatic  records ;  of  which  another  occurs  to  my  recollection, 
and  which  I  may  mention,  though  not  pertaining  to  our  immediate 
subject.  Diadumenianus  was  created  Caesar  by  his  father  the 
Emperor  Macrinus,  and  his  coins  as  Caesar  are  well  known.  Some 
writers  have  stated  that  shortly  before  the  father  and  son  were 
murdered,  a.d.  218,  Macrinus  had  joined  Diadumenianus  with 
him  in  the  empire;  but  of  this  much  doubt  existed.*  I  remember, 
however,  Mr.  Miles  obtaining  a  coin  of  his  with  the  title  of  Augustus, 
which  decided  the  question  affirmatively,  and,  as  the  coin  went  to 
Russia,  I  copy  the  memorandum  of  it,  which  I  have  before  me  in 
Mr.  Miles's  handwriting,  dated  «11  Nov.  1812,  R.M.' 

"  A  denarius  of  Diadumenianus ;  his  head  laureated,  *  Imp.  C.  M. 
Opel.  Ant  Diadumen.  Aug.^  Reverse,  a  female  figure  standing;  a 
cornucopia  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  stafif  in  her  left  *  Pontif.  Tr. 
P.^  Unique.     (I  have  noted  the  price  it  sold  for,  j£10  10«.) 

The  reverse  of  a  medal  may  be  considered  as  bas-relief  statuary, 
with  the  disadvantages,  of  a  very  small  space  on  which  to  tell  your 
story,  and  having  to  produce  your  eflFect  by  very  minute  means ;  yet 
how  splendidly  do  we  often  see  both  difficulties  overcome !  Among 
many  very  happy  designs  that  rise  before  me,  I  will  notice  only 
a  few,  as  examples. 

The  marriage  medalet  of  our  Charles  the  First,  and  Henrietta 
Maria  of  France.  Reverse,  Cupid,  having  each  hand  filled  with 
roses  and  lilies.  Motto,  "Fundit  amor  Lilia  mixta  Rosis.  1625." 
The  marriage  medal  by  Hedlinger  of  Ludovica  Ulrica,  Princess  of 
Prussia,  to  Adolphus  Frederick,  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  1744. 
Reverse,  an  eagl6  dropping  a  pearl  on  Sweden  (a  globe  on  which  are 
three  crowns).  Motto,  "  Coelo  demittitur  alto.'^  A  medal  of  Linnaeus, 
the  great  Swedish  naturalist  (the  armorial  bearings  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden,  I  may  notice,  being  three  crowns,  two  and  one).  Reverse, 
three  crowns,  emblematical  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral.  The  first  crown  has  within  the 
circlet  a  lion,  an  eagle,  and  a  whale,  the  upraised  wings  of  the  bird 
forming  the  arch  of  the  crown ;  the  second  crown  is  composed  by 
trees,  and  the  third  by  rocks.  Rays  of  light  descend  on  the  crowns. 
Motto,  "  Ulustrat"     A  jetton,  by  the  celebrated  German  engraver 
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Loos — "Enfans  de  Louis  Seize/^  Busts  of  the  Dauphin  and  his 
sister,  afterwards  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme.  Reverse,  a  curtain, 
let  down  in  thick  heavy  sweeping  folds,  and  shutting  out  the  whole 
field  of  the  horizon.  Inscription^  "  Quand  sera-t-elle  lev^e  ? " 
To  these  I  will  only  add  a  medal  of  Louis  the  Seventeenth,  the 
unfortunate  son  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  worse  than  murdered  by 
the  fiends  of  that  horrible  period.  Reverse^  a  lily,  the  stem  snapped, 
the  flower  falling  to  the  earth.  Motto,  "Cecidit  ut  flos. — viii. 
Junii  MDCCLXXXXV."  I  observe  that  the  surface  of  this  medal 
is  cracked,  one  of  the  severe  trials  which  the  engraver  of  coins  and 
medals  in  our  day  is  often  sorely  tried  by ;  and  I  say  our  day,  for, 
judging  by  the  very  rare  instances  in  which  you  see  any  flaw  on 
the  Greek  and  Roman  coins  that  have  come  down  to  us,  their  dies 
do  not  appear  to  have  given  way,  as  we  know  they  do  in  modem 
times.  If  I  am  correct  in  believing  that  the  ancients  coined  with 
heated  balls  of  metal  (see  011a  Podrida,  page  205,)  this,  and  the 
absence  of  the  modern  collar,  would  have  relieved  their  dies  from  an 
immense  share  of  the  pressure  which  acts  on  the  surface  of  ours  in 
coining.  In  the  great  re-coinage  of  silver  at  the  mint  of  London  in 
1816,  with  eight  presses  working  day  and  night,  the  wear,  tear,  and 
breakage  was  about  a  hundred  dies  weekly ;  but  some  instances  of 
remarkable  endurance  occurred,  and  one  pair  of  dies  coined  more 
than  eleven  hundred  thousand  pieces. 

The  first  engraver's  name  which  I  meet  with  on  the  papal  medals 
(about  340  in  number)  in  my  small  cabinet  is  that  of  ^^  G.  Paladino,'' 
to  the  reverse  of  Sixtus  the  Fourth's  medal  on  opening  the  Porta 
Santa  at  the  Jubilee,  a.d.  1475  (the  same  die  is  used  by  Clement 

VII.  A.D.  1525).     The  initials  G.  P.  appear  on  some  of  Innocent 

VIII.  and  Pius  III.,  and  there  is  one  of  Clement  VII.,  dated 
"  MDXXXIIIV  with  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Benvenuto  Cellini 
("  Benvenuiu)  F.")  as  engraver,  "  Clauduntur  Belli  PortsB/'  The 
workmanship,  as  might  be  expected,  very  fine,  though  my  specimen 
has  suffered.  Initials  are  met  with  on  subsequent  medals ;  and  from 
Gregory  XIII.  a.d.  1572,  the  engraver's  name  at  full  length,  and 
sometimes  contracted,  generally  appears. 

The  first  papal  medal  that  I  have  engraved  by  one  of  theHamerani 
family  is  of  Clement  IX.,  anno  1,  a.d.  1667 — "  Albert  Amerano.*' 
Reverse,  a   pelican  in  piety  (feeding  her  young  with  her  blood). 

z  2 
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Inscription,  "  Aliis  non  sibi  Clemens."  And  the  last,  on  one  of  Pius 
VL  A.D.  1792,*  a  period  of  125  years,  during  which  this  family 
continued  to  engrave  dies  for  the  Roman  pontiffs.  To  have  continued 
the  same  occupation  for  four,  or  possibly  five,  generations,  would  have 
been  very  unusual  in  life ;  but  to  have  retained  the  same  office  under 
thirteen  successive  elective  sovereigns,  no  one  of  whom  was  related  to 
his  predecessor  or  biased  by  his  predilections,  is  much  more  remarkable, 
and  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  superior  talent,  which,  however,  had 
declined  under  Benedict  XIV.,  and  almost  vanished  under  Pius  VI. 
Their  names  on  such  medals  as  I  have  are,  Albert  Amerano,  who 
afterwards  becomes  Alberto  Hamerani,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Clement 
IX. :  Clement  X.  has  John ;  the  same  with  Innocent  XL,  and  also 
with  Alexander  VIII.  Of  Clement  XL  there  is  Ermen  Hamerani. 
J.  H.  and,  ^^  Bea.  Hamerani  jP."  This  last  may  possibly  be, 
JSeo^ru?,  or  Beatrice,  there  being  a  tradition  among  collectors  of  a 
lady  engraver  of  the  Hamerani  family.  Mine  is  a  small  medal,  the 
bust  of  the  Pope,  wearing  a  cap, — *^Clem.  XL  Pont.  M.  a.  11'* 
(1702).  Reverse,  apparently,  the  consecration  of  a  bishop;  *'  Vade 
et  predica.  MDCCIL"  It  is  the  most  pleasing  portrait  of  the 
Pope,  and  quite  equal  to  any  other  in  workmanship  ;  the  figures  are 
very  deeply  cut,  and  the  faces  highly  finished  and  expressive.  Under 
Clement  XII.  we  have  Otto  on  a  most  superb  medallion ;  and  O. 
Hamerani  is  on  Benedict  XIV.  Of  Pius  VL,  we  have  J.  Ham.  and 
G.  Ham.  F.  These  are  all  the  distinctive  names,  the  greatest 
number  *of  the  medals  having  only  the  family  name,  and  very 
frequently  abbreviated.  As  may  be  supposed,  we  have  also  abund- 
ance of  private  medals  by  this  family,  one  of  which  has  a  bust  ad- 
mirably engraved,  Vincentius  S.  R.  E.  Diac.  Card.  CostagutusHame- 
ranus  F.  MDCXLVII."  Reverse,  a  landscape ;  to  me,  perfectly 
a  medallic  unique.  In  the  foreground  a  wood,  skirting  a  road 
between  two  walls,  leading  to  a  splendid  palace,  courts  in  rear,  gar- 
dens in  front — woods  again  beyond ;  on  the  horizon  the  sea,  and 
ships  in  the  extreme  distance,  clouds,  and  birds  flying  across  them, 
with  the  truest  and  most  perfect  perspective. — Inscription,  "Vi 
graviora  amoenioribus  lenirentur,"  and  in  the  exergue,  separated  by 
a  shield,  bearing  three  chevrons,   in  chief  three  stSrs ;  the  shield 

*  See  Postscript. 
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surmounted  by  a  cardinal's  hat),  *'  In  Antilittore  extructa."  This 
medal^  1647,  precedes  my  first  Hamerani  medal  of  Clement  IX. 
1667,  by  twenty  years,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  when 
the  family  began  to  engrave.  This,  at  all  events,  is  the  work  of  a 
finished  artist,  and  he  may  have  been  the  father  of  Albert* 

Contemporary  with  this  Hamerani  of  Cardinal  Costagutus  was 
an  engraver  of  equal,  though  differing  excellence,  named  Cormani, 
of  whom  I  have  seven  medals,  with  dates  firom  1621  to  1648. 
Three  are  of  Innocent  X.,  three  of  **Paul.  lord.  11.  Brace.  Dux, 
Plumb.  P.^'  and  one  of  Cardinal  Vidman.  He  usually  marks  his 
works  "  Opus  Cormani ;  *^  his  style  of  engraving  is  one  of  extreme 
and  minute  delicacy  in  finish.  You  might  suppose  that  he  worked 
with  a  diamond  pencil.  His  busts  of  Innocent  X  convey  rather 
the  idea  of  a  highly-finished  dark  gem  than  a  bronze  medal ;  the 
kind  of  hard  sparkling  surface  of  a  stone,  than  any  metallic  effect — 
I  know  of  nothing  like  them.  The  obverse  inscriptions  are  all  the 
same.  "Innocentius  X.  Pon.  Max.  an.  1.'*  (a.d.  1644.)  The 
reverse  of  the  largest  is  in  honour  of  "  The  Exaltation  of  the  Holy 
Cross,''  the  Pope  having  been  elected,  on  its  eve.  The  cross  in 
glory  rests  on  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  is  adored  by  two  kneeling 
angels,  in  attitudes  graceful  and  expressive,  with  a  finish  of  execu- 
tion absolutely  marvellous — Inscription,  **  Fructum  suum  dedit  in 
tempore."  There  is  a  medal,  the  same  date,  and  the  same  subject 
and  inscription,  by  Mola,  a  very  able  artist,  in  which  the  cross 
is  supported  in  the  air  by  two  angels;  and  when  you  lay  this 
by  the  side  of  Cormani,  and  compare  obverses  and  reverses, 
Cormani's  wonderful  powers  are  better  understood.  Two  of  the 
medals-  of  '*  PauL  lord."  relate  to  the  contest  between  Minerva  and 
Neptune ;  on  one,  Minerva,  on  shore,  strikes  the  ground  with  her 
sp^ar,  and  raises  the  olive-tree;  in  the  distance,  on  the  sea,  is 
Neptune  raising  the  horse.  On  the  other  medal,  Neptune  on  the  sea, 
and  near  the  spectator,  raises  the  horse,  and  Minerva  in  the 
distance  on  land  raises  the  olive-tree :  and  here,  the  anatomy  of  the 
figures  of  Neptune  and  the  horses  (there  being  two),  and  the 
perspective,  are  most  beautiful  and  surprising.  Both  medals  are 
inscribed  *'  Ut  utrunque  tempus."     I  am  unable  to  explain  their 

*  See  Postscript. 
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reference  to  Paul.  lord. ;  we  may  conjecture  possibly  that  we  are  to 
understand  that  this  prince  preserved  peace  to  his  territory  by 
being  prepared  for  war. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Since  writing  this  paper,  Mr.  Lindsay  has  very  kindly  assisted 
me  with  two  foreign  works  on  the  Papal  Medals,  which  clear  up 
some  doubtful  points  in  it;  but,  as  I  have  no  time  to  recast  my 
observations  (the  volume  being  in  the  press),  I  shall  give  by  way 
of  Postscript  such  extracts  as  bear  on  the  subject,  as  far  as  I  have 
dipped  into  it : — 

The  works  are  "  Serie  Dei  Cong,  di  Medaglie  Pontificie.  Roma, 
1824.  F.  Mazzio  Direttore;^'  and  "Numismata  Romanorum 
Pontificum.     R.  Venutl     Roma,  1744.^' 

Mazzio  commences  with  Martin  V.,  and  ends  with  Pius  VII., 
enumerating  572  medals.  But  his  list  is  grossly  defective,  as  I 
know  even  from  my  small  collection.  He  gives  medals  of  G. 
Hamerani  and  J.  Hamerani,  down  to  the  7th  year  of  Pius  YIL,  a.b. 
1807,  which  lengthens  the  employment  of  that  family  as  engravers 
to  14  popes  and  140  years;  and  from  Yenuti  it  will  be  learnt, 
that  their  ancestor  Hamerani,  who  came  to  Rome  between  1606  and 
1620,  was  an  engraver  of  dies,  and  we  have  thus  the  probably 
unique  instance  of  a  family  continuing  the  same  pursuit  for  at 
least  two  centuries,  nor  have  we  any  information  that  he  was  the 
first  who  made  it  his  profession. 

Yenuti  also  commences  with  the  medals  of  Martin  Y.,  .and  says  : 
"The  medals  we  give  commence  fix)m  the  fourteenth  age  of  the 
Church,  and  the  pontiff  Martin  Y.  The  apparently  more  ancient, 
which  represent  antiquity  with  new  work,  are  later.  Thus  a 
double  series  of  medals  are  brought  forward,  which  derive  their  origin 
(commence  ?)  from  Saint  Peter,  and  extend  to  the  recent  pontiffs. 
The  first  series,  struck  with  clumsy  work,  acknowledges  as  its  author 
John  Baptista  Pozzi ;  the  later,  which  comes  down  to  the  pontiff 
Benedict  XIY.,  was  produced  at  Nuremberg.  There  are  also  other 
medals  which  seem  more  ancient  than  Martin  Y.  for  they  exhibit 
12  popes  earlier,  and  commence  with  John  XXL,  but  in  truth  savour 
of  no  antiquity.     In  our  age  they  proceed  from  (were  engraved  by  ?) 
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Ferdinand  St.  Urban,  who  under  Clement  XL,  with  the  consent  of 
Cardinal  Barberini,  put  his  name  to  this  work."  (Preface,  pp.  x. 
xi.)  At  page  xxxi.  of  the  same  Preface,  Venuti  first  mentions  the 
Hamerani,  from  which  I  extract  detached  passages,  to  shew  the 
outline  merely  of  this  celebrated  family. 

John  Andrew  Hameranus  Hermanskerker  was  bom  in  Bavaria, 
but  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  war  took  himself  to  Italy,  and 
settled  at  Rome,  under  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Paul  V.  (elected 
17  kal.  June,  1605  ;  died  9  kal.  February,  1621),  where  he 
bestowed  all  his  care  in  striking  and  casting  medals  and  characters. 

He  had  two  wives,  Margaret  Corradini,  by  whom,  on  the  10th 
October  1620,  he  had  a  son  named  Albert;  and  by  Margaret 
Aguccia,  his  second  wife,  two  daughters,  Anna-Maria  and  Theresa. 
John- Andrew  died  at  Libumi  17th  August,  1644.  After  the  death 
of  his  father,  to  whom  he  had  joined  himself  as  a  companion,  and 
whose  fimeral  he  had  performed,  Albert,  repairing  to  Rome,  studied 
thoroughly  the  art  of  drawing  and  cutting ;  to  which  not  only  the 
sacred  medals,  impressions  of  which  his  heirs  still  preserve,  but  also 
those  things  which  in  his  private  study,  and  for  his  own  practice, 
he  struck,  under  the  pontificates  of  Clement  IX.  and  X., 
eminently  testify,  but  particularly  that  one  which  exhibits  the 
pelican,  in  the  first  year  of  Clement  IX.  (a.d.  1667,  the  first 
medal  of  the  Popes  which  I  apprehend  was  engraved  by  a  Ha- 
merani).  Albert  married  Mary  Aguccia,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children,  Anna  and  John- Albert;  and,  dying  at  Rome,  20  June, 
1677,  was  buried  in  the  Campo  Santo,  near  the  Vatican ;  he  was  a 
man  indeed,  from  his  singular  skill  in  the  arts,  and  pleasing 
manners,  dear  to  all. 

Anna  Hamerani,  who  was  highly  skilled  in  the  art  of  incising, 
obtained  the  distinguished  praise  of  sculptors.  She  was  a  woman  of 
a  masculine  disposition,  and  thoroughly  knew  the  art  of  chasing 
crystals,  and  accomplished  many  works  on  glass.  She  recorded 
historical  events  chronologically,  of  which  the  proofs  are  certain 
spherical  segments,  inserted  in  the  gold  candelabra,  in  the  court  of 
the  Vatican,  and  in  which  the  skilftd  hand  of  the  woman  was 
conspicuous.  She  also  painted  historical  subjects  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  died  unmarried,  having  passed  her  36th  year. 

John,  in  his  turn,  excelled  in  cutting  metals ;  he  was  born  30th 
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October,  1649,  and,  being  brought  up  by  his  father,  worked  in  his 
studio  at  Carrara,  with  whom  he  was  a  partner.  The  business 
being  lucrative,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  executed  many  very 
beautiitd  medals  under  Clement  X.,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
entire  management,  as  well  of  the  medals  as  of  the  coins,  was  in- 
trusted to  him  by  Innocent  XI ;  nor  was  the  care  of  striking  the  coins 
entrusted  to  any  other  under  the  pontificates  of  Alexander  VIII.  and 
Innocent  XII.  Under  the  same  supervision  and  artist  issued  those 
medals  which  were  designed  in  the  first,  third  and  fourth  years,  of  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  XI.,  although  what  was  struck  in  the  third 
year,  and  exhibits  the  harbour  of  Civita  Vecchia,  is  far  inferior  to  the 
others,  on  account  of  the  artist  having  been  attacked  by  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  which  terminated  his  existence  25  June,  1705.  John 
had  married  Brigitta  Marchioni,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
Beatrix,  Otho,  and  Hermengildas. 

Beatrix  died  a.d.  1704,  in  the  29th  year  of  her  age,  (was  there- 
fore bom  about  1675,  and,  being  first  mentioned,  was  probably  the 
eldest  child.)  She  had  not  as  yet  accomplished  many  things  in  wax 
(?  modelled)  when  she  also  assisted  her  father.  She  likewise  excelled 
in  the  art  of  cutting  seals,  and  in  the  dies  for  numismatic  subjects, 
but  particularly  in  the  medal  which  in  the  third  (second  ?)  year  of 
Clement  XL  represents  the  embassy  of  Cardinal  de  Toumon  to 
the  empire  of  the  Chinese.  (This  is  the  medal  I  have  with  Beatrixes 
name  as  the  engraver.) 

Hermengildas  was  the  eldest  son,  and  from  his  youth  gave  great 
indications  of  rising  talent  In  the  second  year  of  tlie  pontificate  of 
Clement  XL  ("1702),  being  a  boy  of  17  years  of  age,  he  engraved 
a  medal  which  exhibits  Christ,  who  bears  the  cross :  Inscription, 
"  Factus  est  principatus  super  humerum  ejus."  In  the  third  (second?), 
he  became  the  rival  of  his  sister,  and  struck  another  medal  of 
Cardinal  Tournon;  and  by  a  rare  skill  -he  accomplished  a  small 
figure  associated  with  a  lion^  in  order  that  he  might  afibrd  an  instance 
of  bravery.  From  the  fifth  year  of  Clement  XL,  he  struck  all  the 
medals,  and  in  the  sixth  yeai*,  among  many  competitors,  he 
engraved  half  the  silver  coinage. 

At  page  330,  in  describing  the  medals  of  Clement  XL,  Venuti 
thus  describes  the  medal  of  Beatrix,  which  I  supposed  to  be  a  Con- 
secration. "  Clem.  XL  Pont.  M.  a.  1 1."  «  Vade  et  praedicA.  MDCIL" 
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The   pontiff  sitting    before    the    altar^    the   archbishop    kneeUng 
before  him,  others  standing  around.    Yenuti  then  adds,    There  are 
four  types  of  this  medal,  two  of  which  Beatrix  Hamerani  struck,  the 
daughter  of  John,  and  two  Hermengildas,  brother  of  Beatrix.     On 
those  Toumon  is  represented  as  ambassador  from  the  Pope  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Chinese.    A  controversy  had  arisen  among  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  concerning  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Chinese,  about   the   worship   of  Couiucius,  and  the  magi:  some 
contending,  as  it  were,  that  these  religious  principles  were  repugnant 
to  the  Christian  doctrines;    others,    that,  as  matters    purely  civil, 
they  were  to  be  tolerated  in  countries  lately  embracing  Christianity. 
Clement  XL,  fearing  lest  this  schism  should  burst  into  an  open  con- 
troversy, dispatched  Tournon,   the   Patriarch  of  Antioch,   to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Chinese,  as  legate  a  latere^  who  was  to  investigate  the 
circumstances,  and  then  decide  what  was  meet  and  just  to  be  done. 
It  remains  that  we  should  say  a  few  words  of  Otho,  the  brother  of 
Hermengildas.     Otho  first  applied  himself  to  that  art  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  ancestors,  having  learned  to  draw  and  design 
under  Luti ;  then  he  modelled  in  wax,  and  finally  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  engraving  medals.   At  the  beginning  of  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  XIII.  he  first  joined  his  brother  Hermengildas,  as  a  fellow 
labourer  in  numismatics,  and  he  going  from  Rome,  Otho  during  the 
time  of  his  absence  struck  many  medals,  and  some  coins  of  Clement 
XII.     Otho  married  Theresia  Velli,  of  a  distinguished  family,  and 
rejoices  to  number  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  '^  and  he  has  so 
educated  them,  that  of  their  friture  progress  in  their  father's  profes- 
sion they  hold  out  to  us  no  mean  hope."    From  Venuti  we  may 
therefore  infer  that  Hermengildas  and  Otho  Hamerani  were  both- 
living  A.IJ.  1744.     Venuti  and  Mazzio,  in  their  respective  lists  of  the 
medals  of  Paul  III.  mention  the  two  medals  I  have  dwelt  upon,  the 
Ganymede,  and  Interior  View   of  Some.     Venuti    describes    the 
obverse  of  the  latter  as  having  on  it  the  name  of  the  engraver, 
"  Fe.  De.  Parm."  (Federicus  Parmensis),  which  my  medal  has  not. 
But  at  the  Roman  mint  of  medals  they  were  very  careless  as  to 
whether  obverse  and  reverse  were  correctly  matched.     One  of  my 
medals  of  Innocent  X.,  by  Cormani,  has  the  Pope's  bust  anno  1. 
A.D.  1644,  and  on  the  reverse  pilgrims  passing  through  the  Porta 
Santa  at  the  Jubilee  a.d.   1650.     I  have  a  medal  of  Innocent  XL 
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an.  1.  Reverse,  the  Pope  delivering  the  standard  of  the  Church  to  a 
kneeling  warrior — "  Dextera  Domini  faciat  virtutem.  1691.*'  I 
have  this  same  reverse  with  the  obverse  of  Sixtos  V.,  who  died 
"6  kal.  September,  1690,'*  Venuti  gives  the  same  reverse  to 
Urban  VII,,  who  also  died  in  1590,  and  likewise  to  Gregory  XIV. 
who  died  in  the  ides  of  October,.  1591,  and  mider  whose  pontificate 
it  may  have  been  engraved. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  extracts  £rom  Venuti  are  merely 
^'  done  into  English.^  If  a  numismatic  scholar  would  take  up  the 
whole  preface  of  Venuti  he  might  produce  an  article  highly 
interesting  to  the  medalUc  readers  of  the  Numismatic  Chronicle. 


John  Andrew  HamennuB  Uerm&nakerkei^MaigaretCoiradini. 
came  to  Rome  A.D.  1605-^1620  ;  died  | 
17  August,  1644.  J 

r 

Albert  Hamer&nufl  Hermanskerker,  bom  10=pMary  Aguccia. 
Oct.  1620  ;  died  20  June,  1677. 

I 1 1 

John  Albert  Hameranus,  bom  30  October,^Brigitta  Anna  H.,  died  in 

1649  ;  died  25  June,  1705.  Marchioni.  her  37th  year. 

I 1 1 1 

Otho   HameranuB,  bom    (possibly)    1687,^^here8iaHermengilda8,  Beatrix,  bom  1075; 

Uving  1744  ;  2nd  son.  Velli.      bom  1685,  Hy-  died  1704,  in   her 

ing  1744, 1  son.  29th  year. 

I 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Istson,  2d  son,  :±:1.  Dau.  2.  Dau.  3.  Dau.  4.  Dau.  5.  D»u. 

living  1744.  living  1744.  All  5  living  1744. 


r ~  1 

Q,  Hameranus,  living  1800,  at  Rome.        J.  Hameranus,  living  1807  at  Rome. 


' 


MR.  LINDSAY'S  « VIEW  OF  THE  HISTORY  AND 
COINAGE  OF  THE  PARTHIANS.'^ 

[From  The  Constitution;  or,  Cork  Advertiser ,  Jv^  14,  1858.] 


A  View  of  the  History  and  Coinage  of  the  Parthians,  with  descrip- 
tive Catalogues  and  Tables,  illustrated  with  a  complete  Set  of 
Engravings  of  Coins,  a  large  number  of  them  unpublished.  By 
John  Lindsay,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law,  &c.  &c.,  and  author 
of  "  Views  of  the  Coinage  of  Ireland,  the  Heptarchy,  and 
Scotland,^'  &c. 

This  is,  from  the  glance  we  have  been  able  to  give  it,  a  very 
interesting  and  valuable  volume.  Let  no  one  be  repelled  by  the 
title.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  he  has  a  dry  disquisition  on  coins  to 
wade  through.  There  is  a  mass  of  history — of  individual  and 
national  history,  into  which  the  disquisition  on  coins  is  very  plea- 
santly incorporated,  and  which  will  both  engage  and  reward 
attention.  Various  sources  have  been  searched  for  details,  and  are 
made  to  contribute  copiously  but  concisely  to  the  information  of  the 
reader,  and  the  illustration  of  the  object.  An  immense  amount  of 
erudition  has  been  employed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  author's  task — 
a  task  which  none  but  a  genuine  numismatist — one  who  loved  the 
science  for  its  own  sake,  who  felt  its  labours  to  be  light,  and  derived 
his  compensation  from  the  discoveries  it  afforded — could  have 
accomplished.  We  wish  we  had  leisure  to  present  a  specimen ;  but 
in  such  a  work  selection  is  difficult,  and  condensation  almost  impos- 
sible. It  is  embellished  with  impressions  (admirably  lithographed 
by  Mr.  Wheeler)  of  the  Parthian  coins,  and  contains  a  chrono- 
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logical  table  of  the  reigns  of  the  Parthian  kings,  to  which  is  added 
an  excellent  index  to  the  Parthian  history.  It  is  well  and  clearly 
printed  by  Mr.  Crowe,  of  the  South  Mall,  and  is  altogether  an 
exceedingly  creditable  specimen  of  Cork  industry,  ability,  and  art. 

Editor. 


[From  the  tame  Paper,  June  16,  1853.] 

A  friend,  much  more  competent  to  pronounce  on  the  merite  of 
this  work  than  we  are,  has  sent  us  the  following  notice,  which  he 
had  penned  before  he  read  what  appeared  in  Tuesday's  Consti- 
tution : — 

Cork  has  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  numismatist,  ''the 
Barrister-at-Law,"  for  he  has  successfully  and  successively  grappled 
with  difficulties  that  have  frightened  less  trained  and  powerfrd  minds 
from  venturing  even  to  approach  them ;  and  in  each  has  reduced 
confusion  to  a  system,  the  general  correctness  of  which  has  been 
acknowledged ;  and,  where  doubt  may  still  exist,  he  has  taught  the 
way,  and  future  discoveries  and  inquiries  will  probably  confirm 
where  he  has  at  present  only  conjectured. 

The  Hibemo-Danish  coinage  was  apparently  such  a  hopeless 
chaos  that,  beyond  a  specimen  or  two,  many  collectors  declined  the 
acquisition  of  the  coins.  The  Saxon  coinage  from  Ecgbeorht  may 
be  considered  to  be  at  present  well  understood,  but  the  Heptarchy 
presents  much  to  task  the  learned;  while  the  difficulties  of  the 
coinage  of  Scotland  had  baffled  the  powers  of  Cardonnel,  a  native 
bom  writer,  to  unravel.  Still  these  were  "  tasks"  which  British 
numismatists  had  attempted  with  more  or  less  success,  and, 
though  the  labour  was  evident,  what  stout  heart  but  may 
flatter  himself  with  success?  But  no  English  writer  that  I  am 
aware  of  ever  attempted  to  encounter  the  Parthian  coinage,  so 
formidably  discouraging  was  its  aspect.  All  the  records  of  that 
portion  of  the  world  were  religiously  and  systematically  destroyed 
as  the  Mussulman  Arabs  subjected  its  kingdoms  to  the  sword  of 
the  Caliphs.     When  the  Caliph  Omar  was  appealed  to  as  to  the 
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disposal  of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  his  memorable  reply  was,  "  That 
which  is  in  these  books  and  is  not  in  the  Koran  is  heresy  and  against 
the  Prophet ;  let  it  be  destroyed :  and  what  is  in  these  books  and  is 
also  in  the  Koran  is  useless,  and  need  not  be  preserved."  And,  the 
dogma  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  being  zealously  and 
practioally  carried  out  wherever  the  Arab  power  did  establish  itself, 
all  previous  history  became  a  blank*  The  inscriptions  on  the 
Parthian  coinage  were  originally  in  the  Oreek  language,  which 
gradually  deteriorated  into  barbarism,  where  most  light  was 
required ;  and,  to  add  to  these  otherwise  sufBcient  bewilderments, 
the  dates  on  the  coinage  were  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Parthian  sovereignty,  before  Christ  255  years,  whereas 
it  is  now  ascertained  that  they  are  those  of  the  era  of  Seleucus, 
commencing  311  years  before  Christ.  We  can  therefore  feel  no 
surprise  in  the  faQures  of  foreign  writers  under  so  many  and  such 
complicated  difficulties.  The  gradual  accumulation  of  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  Parthian  coins  known,  and  their  patient  and 
persevering  study,  with  a  yet  more  laborious  collection  of  every 
fragment  of  Parthian  history  that  lay  scattered  amid  writers  of 
Greece,  Rome,  and  Judea,  comparing,  collating,  sifting,  and  deciding 
all  thus  brought  together,  has  enabled  Mr.  Lindsay,  after  the 
consideration  of  perhaps  half  a  life,  to  present  a  history  of  the 
Parthian  kings,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  Parthian  coinage,  that 
will  give  him  a  wide-spread  European  celebrity ;  and  which  affords 
to  us  the  anomaly  of  a  perfect  novelty  in  a  subject  two  thousand 
years  old;  for  who  has  not  heard  of  the  Parthian  empire?  But 
beyond  the  historic  fact,  and  that  all  the  sovereigns  bore  the  name 
of  Arsaces,  how  many  are  there  who  hitherto  could  know  anything 
more  ?  That  ignorance  we  see  dispelled ;  and,  having  brought  the 
powerful  aid  of  the  now  estabUshed  dates  on  the  coinage  to  bear  on 
the  fragments  of  Parthian  history,  we  may  walk  confidently  in  the 
light  which  Mr.  Lindsay  has  concentrated  on  this  hitherto  dark 
and  obscure  period;  and  we  may  also  trust  that  where  some 
uncertainty  yet  remains  the  much  that  has  been  effected  will  excite 
further  exertion  fully  to  complete  this  great  work. 

R.  S. 


ADDENDA  TO 
"THE  TRIANGLE  AN  EMBLEM  OF  THE  TRINITY." 

[OUa  Podrida,  p.  149.] 


Since  the  publication  of  the  011a,  I  have  met  with  three  medals 
confirmatory  of  my  view  that  the  triangle  was  used  as  an  emblem  of 
the  Deity : — 

One,  of  Pope  Clement  XI.  the  bust  by  "Jo.  Hameranus."  Re- 
verse, a  female  figure  (Religion)  looking  up  to  Heaven,  where 
appears  the  Triangle  in  glory,  whose  rays  shine  on  her,  and  break- 
ing or  separating  the  inscription,  "  fiat  pax  super  Israel."  In 
the  exergue,  « 1701." 

Second,  the  bust  of  an  ecclesiastic,  inscribed,  "  carex  cab.  oul- 
TREMONT.  D.  G,  EP.  PR.  LEOD.  DELici^  civiUM."  Engraver, 
"  JACOBi."  Reverse,  a  column  surmounted  by  a  globe  and  cross,  to 
which  a  female  is  suspending  a  coronetted  shield.  Armorial  bearings : 
a  crowned  lion  rampant,  between  two  clouds  the  Triangle,  from  which 
rays  of  glory  stream  on  the  column.     Inscription,  "  lux  orta  est 

JUSTO  ET  RECTIS  CORDE  LJETITIA.'^ 

Third  (which  may  be  a  coin,  in  silver).  Obverse,  five  glorified 
saints  standing  in  line,  fronting  or  facing  the  spectator: — to  the 
spectator's  extreme  left,  a  bishop  with  his  crosier  giving  his  blessing, 
attended  by  a  bird,  a  female,  a  warrior  leaning  on  his  sword,  another 
warrior  unarmed,  a  second  female.     Inscription,  "  ss.  martin'  ep. 

VINCENTi'    M.    HERMES    M.    CHRYSANTH'    ET    DARIA   MM.   TRAN8- 

LATI.''   Reverse,  an  outer  inscription,  "  A  max.  gaud,  ex  comit.  be 

KVENBVRG,  ARCHIEP.  ET  PR.  SAL.  SED.  AP.   LE.   GER.   PRIM."      In 

the  upper  part  of  the  field  a  Triangle  in  glory.  Within,  the  word 
"DEO."  At  the  sides  of  the  Triangle,  "fundatori,  auctori, 
CONSERVATORi."  Below,  "PRO  GRATIA  GRATIS."  Beneath,  a 
shield  of  six  coats,  surmounted  by  an  archiepiscopal  hat  with  six 
tassels,  and  an    inner  circle    of  inscription:    "fundati  archi- 

EPTUS  SALISB.  UNDECIMO  SJECULO." 


ADDENDA  TO 
THE  NOTICE  OF  MR.  RICHARD  MILES. 

[See  OUa  Podrida,  page  15.] 


LETTER  FBOM  C.  W.  LOSGOMBE,  ESQ.  TO  BICHARB  SAINTHILL. 

8,  Prince's  Buildings,  Cliflon,  Bristol, 
Maxell  4th,  1844. 

My  bear  Sir, — Just  before  your  kind  present  reached  me,  an- 
other attack  of  gout  visited  me,  which  the  next  day  and  for  some 
others  kept  me  in  my  bed,  or  I  should  not  so  long  have  delayed  my 
acknowledgements. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  your  account  of  Mr.  Miles,  although  I 
never  knew  him,  my  connexion  in  that  way  having  begun  with 
Matthew  Young.  But  I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  him,  much  to  his 
honour,  and  fully  confirming  all  your  praise  of  him. 

Lord  Mountnorris  placed  his  son  Lord  Valentia  with  Miles,  that 
he  might  obtain  a  knowledge  of  medals.  After  Lord  V.  had  left 
him,  he  called  on  him,  when  Miles  offered  to  make  him  a  present  of 
a  parcel  of  medals  that  had  been  valued  at  fifty  guineas.  His  Lord- 
ship declined  the  present,  and  made  some  observations  on  the  value 
of  them,  when  the  other  replied,  "  It  is  a  poor  compliment,  but  you 
may  as  well  take  them,  for  they  are  now  of  no  value  to  me.  I  sent 
them  into  the  country  to  a  well-known  collector,  who  returned  them 
expressing  a  doubt  as  to  their  being  genuine.  Now,  though  I  have 
myself  no  doubt  that  they  are  true,  I  shall  never  offer  them  for  sale 
again.*' 

This  was  told  me  by  Lord  *  V.  himself. — I  should  have  said  the 
late — .  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

C.   W.   LOSCOMBE. 


ADDENDA  TO 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  CROWS. 


R.  SAINTHILL  TO  L.  C.  WTON,  ESQ. 

[Thifl  letter  should  have  been  printed  in  page  296  as  a  continuation  of  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Crow,  but  unfortunately  it  got  mislaid,  and  has  only  now  turned  up.] 

Cork,  27th  July,  1852. 
My  beab  Len. — As  you  were  unable  to  get  me  the  French 
medals,  I  suggested  (you  may  remember)  "dabs  of  lead,"  but  you 
thought  the  depth  to  be  brought  up  was  no  dabbling  matter.  I  was 
cogitating  over  my  difficulties  this  morning,  on  my  walk  of  two 
hours,  for  we  have  got  a  shift  of  wind  of  north  by  west,  and  the  sun 
also  very  civilly  kept  behind  a  cloud,  so  that  it  was  quite  reviving, 
and  I  kept  along  the  road  towards  Carrigrohane  Castle,  which,  you 
will  recollect,  is  a  recent  cut,  and  is  free  from  all  trees,  &c.  and  so 
open  to  every  wind  that  may  blow  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
heavens.  (By-the-bye,  if  you  were  to  engrave  "  the  rising  sun  "  on 
a  medal,  where  would  you  place  it  on  the  medal  ?  right  or  left  of  the 
spectator's  vision  ?  Tliis  was  another  matter  that  occupied  my 
thoughts.  It  is  on  the  Cork  Exhibition  medal.)  And  the  late  low 
meadows  by  this  road  being  just  cut  and  cutting,  the  sniff  of  the 
new- mown  hay  was  very  pleasant  Hay  and  lavender  are  popular 
perfumes,  agreeable  to  every  one.  In  one  field  where  the  hay  was 
in  long  beds,  and  no  work-folks,  the  cleared  space  was  ermined  by 
our  old  friends  the  crows,  but  in  a  differential  mood  from  those  of 
other  days ;  for  here  there  were  no  preferential  spots,  and  they  were 
soberly  plodding  about  as  quiet  and  diligent  as  Dutchmen.  Some- 
times, indeed,  when  an  elder  seemed  to  hit  on  a  good  lot,  up  came 
some  idle  youngster,  or  perhaps  a  brace  of  them^  shuffling  along  and 
fluttering  their  wings,  and  piteously,  crying  out,  like  the  trained 
beggar  children,  "  I  am  so  hong-ger-ry !''  On  which  the  (we  are  to 
presume)  parent  birds  very  coolly,  considering  that  they  were  come 
to  man  or  woman's  estate,  took  to  their  pinions,  and  left  them  to  dig 
for  themselves  or  remain  "hong-ger-ry:"  and  though,  at  first  blush. 
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this  may  seem  a  little  pebbly-hearted^  yet,  when  you  recollect  that, 
most  probably  about  next  Valentine's  day,  or  six  months  hence,  these 
youngsters  will  be  thinking  of  forming  connexions  and  establishments 
of  their  own,  it  surely  is  high  time  that  they  should  be  taking  lessons 
of  domestic  economy,  or  they  will  make  a  pretty  mess  in  their  house- 
hold arrangements ;  worse,  even,  than  David  Copperfield. 

So,  as  I  thought  on  my  concerns,  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  could 
take  casts  in  nice  pink  wax  from  the  dies  of  these  two  medals.  In 
its  fluid  state,  I  presume,  the  wax  would  find  the  bottom,  which  is 
all  I  want  of  the  medals.     Kindest  regards  to  Madame. 

Yours  truly, 

Rix  Sainthill. 
L.  C.  Wyon,  Esq. 


VOL.  IL  2  A 


PATTERNS  BY  THOMAS  WYON. 


ADDITION  TO  THE  LIST  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS 
WYON,  CHIEF  ENGRAVER  OF  THE  ENGLISH  MINT, 
A.D.  1816. 

[See  011a  Podrida,  vol.  i.  page  22.] 


When  I  drew  up  the  memoir  of  my  deceased  friend,  in  1817, 
which  subsequently  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  I 
omitted,  by  the  wish  of  his  father,  then  Chief  Engraver  of  the  Seals, 
any  mention  of  the  patterns  which  Thomas  Wyon  had  engraved. 
On  re-printing  this  memoir  in  the  011a  Podrida,  I  thought  it  proper 
to  repair  this  omission  by  inserting  them  according  to  their  dates, 
but  find  I  overlooked  three ;  and,  as  they  are  all  of  extreme  rarity, 
I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  render  the  list  of  Thomas 
Wyon's  works  as  complete  as  I  can. 

PATTERN  FOR  A  SOVEREIGN  OP  GEORGE  THE  THIRD. 

Obverse, — His  Majesty's  bust,  looking  to  its  left,  and  laureated. 
Inscribed,  "  georgius  hi.  dei  gratia." 

Reverse, — The  royal  arms  in  a  square  ornamented  shield,  sur- 
mounted by  what  may  be  termed  a  high  but  narrow  crown.  In- 
scribed, ^*  britanniarum  rex  fid.  def."  And  beneath  the  shield, 
« 1816." 

My  specimen  is  struck  in  silver. 

This  bust  is  worked  up  in  a  very  elaborate  manner,  quite  in  the 
style  of  a  gem,  and  with  great  depth  of  relief;  on  which  account  I 
understood  that  it  was  objected  to  by  the  moneyers,  who  considered 
that  it  would  give  great  trouble  in  coining,  and  in  consequence  the 
die  was  laid  aside. 
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PATTEBN  FOR  A  SIXPENCE  OP  GEOBGE  THE  THIRD. 

Obverse, — A  bust  of  His  Majesty,  looking  as  the  previous,  and 
laureated.     Inscribed,  "  georgius  hi.  dei  gratia." 

Reverse, — The  royal  arms  on  a  shield  within  the  Garter  and  its 
motto,  surmounted  by  a  broad,  low  crown,  which  divides  the  date, 
18  ...  16.     Inscribed,  "britt.  rex  fid.  def." 

The  bust  on  this  very  rare  pattern  I  consider  quite  a  gem,  and  by 
far  the  best  that  Thomas  Wyon  engraved  for  a  coin.  The  whole 
effect  very  beautiful,  more  particularly  the  lips.  It  was  equally 
objected  to  for  its  high  relief.  The  design  of  the  reverse  is  light 
and  graceftd,  and  infinitely  superior  to  that  on  the  sixpences  issued 
at  the  great  coinage  of  1816,  in  which  coinage  Wyon  was,  between 
the  moneyers  aud  master,  prevented  from  doing  anything  and  every- 
thing he  wished. 

THE  MEDAL  ORIGINALLY  INTENDED  FOR  THE  HEROES  OF 

WATERLOO. 

In  size  the  same  as  that  subsequently  distributed  to  the  army. 
The  metal,  copper.  To  this  Thomas  Wyon  strenuously  objected, 
and  stated  to  Mr.  Pole  that  it  would  look  no  better  than  a  penny 
piece.  "  But,"  replied  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  "  Hume  will  object 
to  the  expense  of  silver.*'  When,  however,  some  of  the  medals  were 
coined,  Mr.  Pole  agreed  with  the  chief  engraver,  that  they  would 
have  a  despicable  appearance,  and  most  of  the  specimens  were  con- 
signed to  the  melting-pot.  The  obverse  of  the  Waterloo  Medal 
worn  is  a  great  improvement  on  this.  The  reverse  is  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of  "JUNE  18,  1815." 

Obverse, — The  bust  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
laureated,  and  looking  to  his  right,  within  a  close,  heavy  wreath  of 
oak.  Inscribed,  "  george  prince  regent."  And  below  the  bust, 
« 1816.*' 

Reverse, — ^Victory  with  extended  wings  seated  on  a  cube,  which 
rests  on  a  slab  inscribed  ^'Waterloo.''  In  her  right  hand  a  palm, 
and  in  her  left  an  olive-branch.  Over  her  head  the  word  "  Wel- 
lington." And  this  was  considered  to  embody  and  suggest  to  the 
world  "  Victory  under  Wellington  at  Waterloo." 

2  a2 
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On  the  edge  of  the  medal  is  inscribed^  in  indented  letters,- 

"  GEORGE  PESKET,  I  ST  REG.  LIFE  GUARDS.*' 


PATTERN  HALFPENNY  OF  GEORGE  THE  THIRD. 

At  the  time  of  Thomas  Wyon's  death,  he  had  nearly  finished  a 
die  intended  for  a  Halfpenny,  which  would  have  given  a  reverse 
different  firom  any  on  the  English  coinage. 

Obverse, — Bust  looking  to  its  left,  laureated  and  draped.  In* 
scribed,  "georgius  hi.  d.  g.  britanniarum  rex  f.  d.  1817." 

Reverse, — The  royal  arms  (within  the  Garter  and  its  motto) 
crowned,  and  supported  by  the  lion  and  unicorn.  Below,  the  rose, 
thistle,  and  shamrock ;  and  on  a  scroll^  ^*  dieu  et  mon  droit." 

SEAL  OF  LIMERICK  CHAMBER  OF  COBfMERCE. 

Among  the  works  of  Thomas  Wyon  with  which  I  was  not  ac- 
quainted when  I  drew  up  the  notice  of  his  works,  is  the  seal  still  in 
use,  2^  inches  in  diameter,  inscribed,  ^limerick  chamber  of 

COMMERCE,    EMBODIED    IN    1807,    INCORPORATED     IN    1815.      T. 
WTON  8." 

It  represents  a  female  wearing  a  turreted  coronet,  sitting  on  a 
bale  of  goods,  her  right  hand  resting  on  a  shield  of  the  arms  of  the 
City  of  Limerick,  to  whom  Mercury  (Commerce)  is  introducing  a 
female  (Plenty)  with  a  cornucopia,  the  contents  of  which  she  is 
pouring  out  at  the  feet  of  Limerick :  in  the  distance  a  ship.  The 
figure  and  draperies  of  Limerick  are  exquisitely  beautifiil  and  grace- 
ful; and  the  attitude. and  flowing  lines  of  the  standing  lady  (Com- 
merce) are  equally  admirable.  Mercury,  a  little  in  the  back  ground, 
and  nearly  full-faced,  is  a  study  of  anatomical  truth,  grace,  and 
delicacy.  But,  when  we  think  how  carelessly  and  imperfectly 
public  seals  are  impressed  in  these  days,  a  feeling  of  regret  comes 
over  the  mind  that  such  ability  of  composition  and  execution  should 
unfortunately  be  so  thrown  away. 
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The  following  passage  was  written  as  a  contribution  towards  the 
Memoir  of  William  Wyon,  R.A.  published  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine^  December^  185 1,  but  was  not  made  use  of: — 

"  The  three  great  engravers  of  England  (a  fourth  is  fast  arising) 
have  been, — Thomas  Simon,  Thomas  Wyon,  junior,  and  William 
Wyon,  R.A. 

^^  It  would  require  much  time  and  consideration,  and  much  balanc- 
ing of  periods  and  persons,  situations  and  circumstances,  to  enter 
mto  a  judgment  of  their  relative  and  comparative  merits,  or  to  award 
the  prize  of  superiority,  if  they  stand  on  different  steps  in  their 
earnest  and  laborious  pilgrimage  to  enter  the  temple  of  Fame. 

"Simon  was  favoured  by  the  subjects  he  had  to  portray — the 
portraits  of  men  by  whom  England  was  shaken  to  her  very  centre, 
and  by  whom  the  storm  thus  raised  was  then  governed ;  men  of 
iron  minds  and  moulds,  whose  looks  revealed  their  souls ;  and  charac- 
ter was  Simon's  excellence.     Reverses,  we  may  say,  he  has  none. 

"  Thomas  Wyon  junior  died  in  his  25th  year ;  and,  in  his  short 
career,  he  was  lamentably  and  unfortunately  circumstanced  in  his 
public  official  works.  From  the  inability  in  which  he  was  placed  in 
not  having  models  of  his  own  creation  of  George  the  Third,  and 
even  the  Prince  Regent,  he  had  to  see  through  the  eyes  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  who  was  a  painter  and  not  an  engraver  of  por- 
traits. And  when  we  contemplate  and  consider  what  he  yet  did 
accomphsh  under  all  disadvantages  and  ill  health,  and  at  his  early 
age,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  he  might  not  have  accomplished  in  an 
ordinary  length  of  life,  with  genius,  professional  ability,  and  intense 
devotion  to  art  which  made  him  dissatisfied  with  every  work  he  ever 
executecl.  It  did  not  Come  up  to  his  own  ideas  of  what  it  should 
have  been :  this  he  told  me  himself,  on  my  expressing  myself  much 
pleased  with  one  of  his  best  works.  He  was  glad,  he  added,  ^  that 
some  one  was  pleased  with  it' " 


NUMISMATIC  MEMORANDA. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  "  CALENDAR  OF  LETTERS  OF  PRIVY  SEAL  ISSUED 
BY  OLIVER  AND  RICHARD  CROMWELL:"  PUBLISHED  IN  THE 
REPORTS  OF  THE  DEPUTY  KEEPER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  RECORDS, 
A.D.  1843  AND  1844. 

Date  of  Document.  Title  of  Document  Date  of  Inrolment.     Page. 

11  July,  1655  .     .  Peter   Blondeau  *    100"   to-     18  July,  1655  1 

wards  his  expenses  in  pre- 
paring engines  for  his 
Highnes*  mint  in  Ireland 

12  July,  1655  .     .  Mary  SymonSjf  widd.  the  ar-     23  July,  1655  2 

reares  of  a  penc'on  of  xx' 
per  weeke,  from  24^  of 
June,  1654,  untill  24  June, 
1655 

18  Sept.  1655  .     .  Peter  Blondeau,  gent,  c"  per     23  Oct.  1656  66 

annum  (for  good  service 
done  and  to  bee  done),  co- 
menceing  from  25***  March, 
1656  :  payable  halfe 
yearely,  and  to  continue 
untill  further  ord"^ 

*  I  think  that  tliis  evidences  an  intention  (I  believe  not  carried  out)  of  having  a  mint 
in  Ireland.  Blondeau  and  Simon  appear  to  have  had  small  annual  salaries,  and  to  have 
been  also  paid  separately  for  whatever  work  they  may  have  done. 

t  Possibly  widow  of  Nathaniel  Symon,  mentioned  as  *'  my  brother  deceased  **  in  Thomas 
Symon^s  will,  1665. 
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Date  of  Document.  Title  of  Dooument.  Date  of  Inrolment.     Page. 

9  July,  1656  .     .  Tho.  Symon,  as  chiefe  en-     11  Nov.  1657       142 

graver  of  y*  irons  of  and 

for  the  mony  of  his  High- 
nes,  XXX*  per  ann.:  pay- 
able quarterly,  and  co- 
menceing  from  the  25^  of 
March,  1655.  And,  as 
meddall  maker  to  his 
Highnes,  13*  6"  8*:  pay- 
able and  comenceing  as 
afores*,  &c. 

20  March,  1656-7   Peter  Blondeau,  gent.  200*^     14  May,  1657      128 

for  carrying  on  the  charge 
of  coyning  m*m*",  &c. 

8  March,  1657-8   Thomas  Symon,  chiefe  graver     23  Aug.  1658      246 

of  his  Highnes'  mints, 
seales,  and  meddaUs,  m* 
xxviij*^  5'  8^,  resting  due 
to  him  upon  his  acco^,  &c. 


THOMAS  SIMON  AND  THE  ROETTIERS. 


[Extracted  from  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  April,  1844.] 


Sir, — I  have  been  favoured  by  Peter  Cunningham,  Esq.  of  the 
Audit  Office,  vrith  the  sight  of  a  document  preserved  among  the 
records  of  that  establishment,  entitled  an  ^^  Accompt  of  Sir  William 
Parkhnrst  and  Sir  Anthony  St  Leger,  Knights,  Wardens  of  H.  M. 
Mint,  for  payments  and  disbursements  fix)m  31  Dec.  1662  to  20 
Dec  1666." 

Under  the  head  of  ^^  Annuities  and  Speciall  Warrants''  occur  the 

following  items : — 

£      s,    d. 
To  Thomas  Simonds,  Graver,  Annuity  £50  for  3  years      150     0     0 

[In  the  margin  "  N.B.  Deduct  £12  lOs.] 
„   Peter    Blondeau,    Engineer,  Annuity    £100   for   2 

years    ......     200     0     0 

„   the  three  Roettiei's,  Gravers  .  .       50     0     0 

Under  the  head  of  "  Salaries  "  we  have — 

To  the  Chief  Graver  at  £30  for  4  years  .     120     0     0 

„  Under  Graver  at  £40  for  2J  „  .  .     110     0     0 

These  notices  are  interesting  and  useful,  as  evidence  of  a  fact  (the 
date  of  Simon's  death)  which,  from  Yertue's  time  until  within  the 
last  two  years,  had  baffled  the  researches  of  every  antiquary.  The 
discovery  of  Mrs.  Simon's  Petition  *  to  Government  for  money  due 
to  her  ^^  late  husband,"  afforded  inferential  evidence  that  he  died  in 
1665;  the  subsequent  discovery  of  his  Will,t  which  was  proved  in 
August,  1665^  shewed  that  it  was  previous  to  that  date ;  and  now 
the  payments  above  mentioned  furnish  proof  that  it  occurred  subse- 

♦  See  Num.  Cbron.  vol.  iv.  p.  211.  f  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  161. 
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quent  to  30th  June  of  that  year^  for  the  deduction  of  12Z.  10«.  (one 
quarter's  pay)  from  the  total  amount  of  the  three  years'  annuity 
shews  that  he  had  entered  on  the  third  quarter  of  the  third  year 
(1665),  but  had  not  entered  on  the  fourth,  evidencing  that  he  was 
living  on  the  1st  July,  1665,  while  the  circumstance  of  the  Will 
proves  he  had  "departed  this  life"  previous  to  or  very  early  in 
August.  Thus  the  period  of  his  decease  is  brought  within  as  brief 
a  compass  as  the  absence  of  any  proof  of  the  exact  day  could  lead  us 
to  expect. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  gathered  from  this  '^  Accompt ;''  viz. 
that  Simon's  "  annuity  "  was  much  greater  than  the  joint  pay  of  the 
three  Roettiers ;  and  we  observe  that,  in  addition  to  this,  he  was 
receiving  other  remuneration  as  graver,  under  the  term  of  "salary.''* 

Thus  we  see  Simon  in  receipt  of  his  full  pay  at  the  mint  to  the 
period  of  his  death ;  and  all  the  misrepresentations  that  have  hereto- 
fore prevailed  as  to  his  being  dismissed  from  his  official  employment 
and  superseded  by  the  Roettiers,  are  by  this,  and  the  other  authenti- 
cated papers  alluded  to,  for  ever  and  entirely  dissipated. 

Had  Vertue,  when  he  was  compiling  his  account  of  the  ^*  Coins, 
Medals,  and  Great  Seals  of  Thomas  Simon,''  had  access  to  these 
documents,  throwing  such  light  upon  the  very  points  where  his 
keenest  researches  failed,  how  they  would  have  gladdened  the  heart 
of  that  industrious  artist  and  zealous  antiquary. 


Benjamin  Nightingale. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle. 


*  Simon*s  ^  salary  *'  invoWes  a  question,  Was  he  Chief  or  Under  Graver?  If  the  latter, 
the  item  of  salary  for  two  years  and  three  quarters  agrees  with  the  period  of  the  annuity; 
if  Chief  Grayer,  then  the  charge  is  for  four  yean,  which  can  only  be  made  out  by  reckon- 
ing from  2nd  June,  1661,  the  date  of  his  patent  as  *<  om  of  his  M*>*>  Chief  GntTets,'*  to 
July,  1665,  when  he  died,  exactly  four  years.  But  then  the  '*  Accompt"  only  includes 
payments /rom  1662.  Moreover,  in  Simon's  patent  of  appointment,  his  salary  is  said  to 
be  50/. ;  but  the  sums  in  the  accompt  are,  for  the  Chief  Graver,  80^,  and  the  Under  Graver 
40/. — curious  discrepancies,  involving  the  fact  of  the  Under  Graver  receiving  more  than 
the  Chief.  [The  Chief  Engraver  may  have  been  entitled  to  fees  on  the  coinage,  by  which 
he  received  a  larger  income  than  the  Under  Graver. — R.  S.] 


KECTIFICATION{?)  OF  A 

PRESUMED  ERKONEOUS  ATTRIBUTION  OF  A  COIN 

IN  THE  OLLA  PODEmA. 


In  the  former  Vntaine,  for  reasons  detailed  at  S(Hne  length,  I  came 
to  tiie  conclusion  tliat  the  above  coin  was  struck  at  the  Roman 
colony  of  Novioiaagam,  in  Kent.  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Iwondon  Nnmlsmatic  Socie^  by  a  very  -  learned  and  distinguished 
numismatic  antiquary,  my  appropriation  is  pronoimced  erroneous, 
rather  in  an  "  ipee  dixit,"  "  ego  et  rex  meos  "  style.  "  It  is  so,  and 
therefore  so  it  is  "  disposes  of  four  p^es  of  authorities  and  conse- 
qurait  reasoning  and  inferences,  by  which  I  arrived  at  my  concln^on 
that  the  coin  was  struck  at  Noviomagum,  in  Kent. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  characteristic  of  great  minds,  unconscious  of 
their  superiority,  to  give  only  their  conclusions,  they  taking  it  for 
granted  that  what  is  bo  clear  to  them  should  be  equally  apparent  to 
othera ;  and  thus,  making  no  allowance  for  inferiority,  leave  the  less 
gifted  in  a  hopeless  puzzle  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  deci- 
sion pronounced  so  "  ex  cathedra."  I  feel  it,  however,  as  my  doty 
to  present  this  "  Rectification  "  to  the  readers  of  the  Olla,  that  they 
may  decide  for  themselves :  for  I  admit  that,  with  all  respect  to  my 
corrector,  and  having  read  his  paper  with  the  sincerest  wish  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  decision  as  to  the  coin,  my  opinion  of  the  place  of 
its  mintage  remains  preeieelt/  the  same  as  when  I  addressed  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Crofton  Croker. 
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RECTIFICATION. 

"  Having  lately  met  at  the  library  of  the  Numismatic  Society  a 
book,  entitled  An  OUa  Podrida,  London,  1844,  8vo.  by  Richard 
Sainthill,  I  observed  in  that  volume,  page  251,  the  publication  of 
a  coin  attributed  to  the  Roman  colonial  city  Noviomagum  in 
England,  and  which  publication  is  dedicated  to  T.  Crofton  Groker 
Esq.^  founder  and  president  of  the  Noviomagian  Society/' 

*'  As  a  sincere  disciple  of  numismatics,  I  am  obliged  to  deprive  that 
society  of  so  interesting  and  important  a  document.  The  nummus  in 
question  is  a  coin  of  Dutch  Geldria  in  value  six  stivers,  and  dated 
A.D.  1685,  (not  Anno  Urbis).  It  was  struck  at  the  city  of 
Nimeguen,  the  Noviomagum  of  Caesar.  The  lion  on  the  reverse  of 
the  coin,  which  the  author  compares  to  the  angry  lion  of  Yelia,  of 
Cardia,  &c.,  ready  for  a  spring,  is  but  the  harmless  Dutch  lion, 
holding  in  his  left  paw,  not  a  thunderbolt — but  a  bundle  of  arrows, 
a  well-known  device,  indicating  the  confederation  or  union  of  the 
cities  of  Geldria." 

'^  I  shall  attribute  a  Celtic  coin  to  Nimeguen,  which  exists  in  the 
cabinet,  and  is  described  by  a  very  distinguished  numismatist,  the 
Marquis  de  Lagoy  of  Aix  in  Provence.  The  coin  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  A.  Duchalais,  in  his  descriptive  Catalogue  des  Medailles 
Gauloms  de  la  Bibliothhpie  RoydUy  Paris,  1846,  page  227.  The 
Marquis  has  already  very  ably  appropriated  the  coin,  which  is 
inscribed  magus,  to  Gallia  Belgica,  and  very  justly  to  the  Batavi, 
but  has  not  yet  decided  to  what  town.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  it 
to  Nimeguen,  which  in  its  primitive  period  was  the  principal  place  of 
the  Batavi,  and  had  only  the  Celtic  nomination  of  Mag,  Magus,  as 
much  as  to  say  Tovm,  similar  to  Urbs  for  Rome,  and  in  our  present 
days.  Town  for  London.  *  Urbem,  mi  Rufi,  cole  ista  luce  viva' — 
Cicero.  The  Magus  of  the  Batavi  was  taken  by  a  Kelto-Germanic 
tribe,  the  Catti  [the  present  Hollanders],  whose  chief  Bato  fortified  it 
with  triple  walls.  It  was  then  denominated  Niu-maga,  or  the  new 
town.  The  word  Mag,  Magus,  was  mostly  applied  to  towns  situated 
in  a  level  country,  like  Borbetomagus,  Ricomagus,  Baromacus :  at 
a  later  period  Caesaromagus,  Chelmsford  ?  in  England.  Dun  was 
more  applied  to  elevation,  like  Lugdun,  Nio  or  Noviodun,  &c. 
Dur,   in  or  near  a  marshy  country,  like  Durmag,  Dumomagus; 
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Marcomagas,  Maguntiacnm  [Moguntia]  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhine  and  Maine — here  the  determination  ac  or  ach,  for  water. 
CaBsar  had  a  castrum  erected  at  Niu-maga,  and  so  it  remained  the 
Roman  Noviomagum.*  Charlemagne  renewed  the  castle,  and  in 
838  the  Emperor  Louis  I.  held  at  Noviomagensis  an  imperial  court 
for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  discord  between  him  and  his 
ungrateful  sons.'' 


*  "  MaDy  coins  asd  other  Roman  antiquitief  have  been  found  in  and  about  the  town. 


»» 


!> 


DOUBLE-HEADED  MEDAL. 


INSCEIPTION. 

Obverse — theodosiub  ii.  impebat  celbstinus.  font,  m — x's. 
Reverse — pala-iub  x  gerha's.  epis's,  aux.  anno  ccccxxiii. 

This  medal  relates  to  aa  event  which  took  place  in  the  period 
between  the  abandonment  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  and  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  Saxons.  Of  the  importance  of  this  period  in  the  history 
of  the  British  chnrches  and  of  the  British  nations,  it  wonld  be 
difficult  to  speak  too  highly ;  unhappily,  its  obscori^  is  equal  to  it« 
importance ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  that  obscurity  will 
be  diminiahed,  or  increased,  by  the  ingenuity,  the  learning,  and 
the  fearlessness  of  living  inquirers,  whether  German  or  British. 
There  is,  however,  httle  doubt,  that  in  the  time  of  Theodosios  the 
younger  (whose  authority  it  may  be  observed  either  in  Gaul  or 
Britain  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove)  Germanos  Bishop  of  Auxerre 
(Epbcopus  Autissiodorensis)  was  seat  by  Pope  CelestJne,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Deacon  Palladius,  to  confirm  in  the  ftuth  those 
Britons  who  had  been  infected  by  the  heresy  of  their  countryman 
Pelagius  and  his  Irish  follower  Coelestius.  So  that  this  medal, 
which  seems  to  be  comparatively  of  a  modem  *  date,  represents  the 

*  From  the  leej  peenliu  orauneDtatian  of  the  P>p4l  tian  an  thii  medil,  I  am  inclined 
U  think  it  wu  itnick  during  the  p>p>o7  of  Inoocent  VIII.,  who  wu  elected  i.d.  14Si, 
•■he,  ud  he  ontj.  we«ra  >  liant  *t  *U  roembling  it  ;uid  I  ihould  anppoae  Out  this  medal 
gaie  the  ide*  to  those  double-headed  medali  (abuaiie,  political,  and  utirioal)  fretjnentl; 
met  with,  but  of  whoie  biitoij  or  en  we  are  quite  ignoisnL  K.  S. 
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three  persons  principally  concerned  in  this  mission,  Celestine, 
Palladius,  and  Germanus,  together  with  the  Emperor  under  whose 
rule  it  was  thought  they  lived. 

Those  persons  who  may  be  disposed  to  investigate  this  subject 
and  subjects  connected  with  it  more  closely — and  they  deserve  the 
closest  investigation,  are  referred  to  Beds9  Hist.  EccL,  Oxon.  1846, 
lib.  1.  c.  xvii.  et  seq.  O^Conor,  Rer.  Hib.  Script  1.  Prolog.  Ixxi.  et 
seq.  Usser,  Ptimord.  319.  Schoel.  de  Fontibus  Ecc.  Britt  et  Scott 
p.  24.     Cydops  Christianus,  pp.  77,  97.     Irish  Nennius,  79,  xxi. 

Rd.  Butler. 

Trim,  10th  September,  1852. 


Dr.  A.  Smith  has  recently  purchased  for  me  in  Dublin  (where 
the  bronze  was  also  obtained)  a  similar  double-headed  medal.  Ob- 
verse, an  emperor  and  pope.  Reverse,  a  cardinal  and  bishop.  The 
size  also  similar. 

The  inscription  on  the  obverse  is,— 

"  LET  ABIT  .  VIK  .  JUSTUS,  IN  VIETUTE  TUA.*^ 

(The  just  man  will  rejoicfe  in  your  virtue.) 

The  reverse  inscription  is  illegible,  the  medal  being  injured  on 
its  edge. 

R.  S. 


THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  WYON,  R,A. 


[Read  before  the  Cork  Guvierian  Society,  6  May,  1846.] 


CORK   CTJVIERIAN   SOCIETY,  6   MAY,    1846. 

The  right  worshipfiil  A.  F.  Roche  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  having  called  on  R.  S.  for  his  communication,  the 
latter  addressed  the  President  to  this  effect. 

Mb.  Mayor, — Before  trespassing  on  the  Society  with  my  own 
observations  on  the  Medal  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  you 
will  feel  pleased  to  hear  those  of  a  talented  young  lady  of  this  city, 
written  to  oblige  me,  as  I  wished  to  give  my  paper  the  benefit  of  her 
known  ability,  by  interweaving  her  remarks  (as  I  have  those  of  others) 
into  the  body  of  my  text.  But  when  thus  favoured  by  my  fair 
friend,  I  found  amalgamation  impossible,  from  their  opposite  natures, 
which  in  attempting  to  characterize,  I  would  say,  are  mental  and 
material.  I  seem  to  have  looked  out  of  myself,  and  endeavoured 
to  describe  what  we  actually  see  before  us ;  while  our  gifted  writer 
has  rather  retired  inwardly  on  her  own  mind,  and  tells  us  what  she 
thinks. 

"  Obverse  of  medal, — the  bust  of  H.Rr.H.  Prince  Albert. 
Reverse, — St  George  and  the  Dragon. 

"  Here  we  have  a  fresh  and  most  beautiful  specimen  of  the  genius 
of  Mr.  Wyon. 

*^  Though  this  design  is  familiar  to  our  eyes  from  the  die  on  the 
crown  piece  by  Pistrucci,  yet  so  differently  has  the  subject  been 
treated  by  the  artist  of  the  medal  that  we  must  look  upon  it  as  quite 
new.  On  the  coin  we  have  one  of  those  horses  that  the  Grecian 
sculptors  have  taught  us  to  believe  rivals  with  man  in  the  triumphs 
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of  the  Olympic  games ;  as  such,  do  we  believe  Pistrucci  conceived  it 
The  rider  seems  to  take  shelter  behind  the  neck  of  the  horse,  who 
tramples  on  the  dragon,  that  he  and  not  St.  George  has  conquered ; 
we  almost  pity  the  groveling  creature  that  the  saint  appears  to 
spurn  with  his  foot,  though  we  cannot  help  thinking  he  dared  not 
but  for  his  gallant  steed,  and  who,  did  the  honour  of  knighthood 
permit,  would  have  to  fight  the  battle  alone. 

''The  doak,  though  perhaps  in  strict  keeping  with  a  Grecian 
warrior,  yet  is  stiff  and  ungraceful  in  its  folds.  In  Mr.  Wyon's 
design  man  takes  the  part  that  we  in  our  soul-consciousness  would 
have  him,  and  lords  it  over  the  powers  of  darkness  (for  we  hold 
the  opinion  with  some  respected  authorities  that  the  Dragon  is 
an  emblem  of  sin)  as  over  the  beings  that  inhabit  with  him  this 
mortal  dwelling. 

"  We  give  Mr.  Wyon  much  credit  for  the  judgment  he  has  shown 
in  the  drawing  of  the  antagonist  of  our  champion ;  for  surely  here 
we  recognize  not  the  form  of  a  &bulous  dragon,  but  one  of  those 
monstrous  and  terrible  creatures,  that  the  discoveries  of  modem 
science  have  proved  lived  on  and  breathed  the  same  earth  and  air 
with  man,  whose  magnitude  even  is  oppressive  to  the  thought,  but 
in  whose  reality  we  confess  an  awful  belief  whilst  gazing  on  this 
wondrous  work  of  art;  and  we  feel  a  strange  sympathy  with  the 
terror  of  the  noble  horse,  whose  distended  nostril,  starting  eye,  and 
turgid  veins,  most  faithfully  delineated,  speak  in  eloquent  language. 
The  beautiful  animal  seems  even  to  shrink  from  the  touch  of  the 
reptile,  and  we  tremble  with  him ;  but  the  calm  dignity  and  self- 
possession  of  the  rider  give  us  confidence  in  the  presence  of  a  superior 
being;  and  in  the  moral  courage  and  virtue  of  the  patron  saint  of 
soldiers  we  trust  our  safety  and  the  success  of  the  combat  We  know 
not  which  is  most  deserving  of  praise,  the  conception  or  the  execu- 
tion, the  exquisite  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the  group  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  displayed  in  the  warrior  and  his  charger — 
both  so  graceful  and  perfect  in  form ;  we  £un  would  believe  they 
exist,  yet  fear  they  are  but  expressions  of  ''  the  beautiftd,"  with 
which  our  artisf  s  Ld  seems  m. 

[Marianne  Skillin.]" 

I  have  first  to  describe  to  you  a  medal  executed  by  Mr.  W. 
Wyon  for  His   Royal   Highness  Prince   Albert.    Being  what  is 
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tenned  a  private  medal,  an  artist  is  seldom  allowed  permission  to 
strike  any  specimens  for  his  friends,  and  my  description  is  from  an 
impression  in  lead^  taken  before  the  dies  are  hardened,  a  process 
during  which  they  are  very  frequently  destroyed ;  but  I  have  to 
congratulate  the  numismatic  world  that  on  this  occasion  our  good 
star  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  that  both  dies  passed  through  the 
fire  safely. 

In  common  with  all  who  appreciate  fine  art,  I  hope  that  many 
worthy  companions  to  this  medal,  which  has  on  the  obverse  the 
bust  of  Prince  Albert,  and  on  the  reverse  Saint  George  encountering 
the  Dragon,  may  be  produced,  by  W,  Wyon's  burin ;  but  should  he 
never  take  it  up  again  (which  Heaven  forbid  1 ),  his  sun  sets  in  glory, 
and  he  has  done  enough  for  his  own  fame,  though  we  are  both 
willing  and  anxious  to  receive  more  for  our  own  enjoyment 

The  only  fault  I  hear  of  the  medal  is,  that  the  artist  has  made  the 
Prince  and  his  charger  too  handsome,  that  is,  handsomer  than 
they  are  in  their  actual  and  living  nature.  His  Royal  Highness's 
forehead  and  cheek  are  pronounced  by  persons  who  have  seen  him, 
and  say  that  they  have  studied  his  features,  to  be  flattered,  though  as 
a  whole  a  most  striking  resemblance.  My  friend  Major  Moore 
thinks  that  the  arching  of  the  horse's  neck  is  more  beautiful  than 
is  compatible  with  animal  existence.  With  this  exception,  he  says, 
the  artist  has  placed  his  Arab  in  a  most  difficult  attitude,  and  with 
the  most  perfect  truth  of  anatomy  and  beauty  of  outline.  What  I 
may  term  a  more  practical  opinion,  a  groom  (G.  Kippage)  who  has 
literally  passed  his  whole  life,  from  very  childhood,  in  the  stable, 
says  as  decidedly  that  a  horse,  under  very  violent  excitement  (and 
such  assuredly  as  he  would  be  in  having  his  legs  entangled  in  the 
folds  of  a  serpent,  and  in  his  desperate  efforts  to  free  himself),  would 
bring  himself  into  the  situation  represented  on  the  medal,  though  his 
continuance  might  be  but  momentary ;  and  this  I  think  is  analogous 
to  what  frequently  occurs,  and  is  reasonable  and  sufficient  authority.* 

*  I  remember  once,  when  swinmiing  in  the  sea,  that  some  fish  of  a  respectable  size, 
whether  from  a  spirit  of  sociability  or  of  inquiry,  or  it  may  have  been  in  a  moment  of 
deep  abstraction,  or  possibly  napping,  came  broadside  against  me  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
whose  nerres  were  most  excited,  the  denizen  of  the  deep,  or  the  intruder  on  his 
domain.  Mr.  Salmon  (I  think  that  was  his  name)  with  a  desperate  stroke  tff  his  tail, 
and  a  corresponding  splash  of  the  water,  went  off  at  a  tangent,  like  an  arrow  from  a 
cross  bow.  And  as  tb  myself,  I  certainly  never,  either  before  or  since,  cleared  such  a 
space  in  the  same  time  as  I  did  for  some  seconds  after  the  scaly  rub  given  me. 

2    B 
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All  represented  action  can  only  assume  to  convey  to  us  the  actuality 
of  some  given  imtanty  though,  from  the  nature  of  the  means  by  which 
the  representation  is  made  to  us,  be  it  sculpture  or  painting,  what  is 
intended  to  be  transitory — ^at  least  to  represent  what  was  so — whether 
in  the  block  or  on  the  canvass,  to  us  necessarily  remains  stationary. 
A  very  able  veterinary  judge,  Joseph  Leicester,  Esq.,  remarks,  **  I 
think  every  part  of  the  horse  uncommonly  well  designed.  The  hind 
quarters  are  beautifully  defined— croup,  quarters,  and  all,  in  very 
good  keeping.  The  near  hind  leg,  and  the  body  or  couples,  and 
stifle  also,  are  all  admirably  weU  done.'' 

The  figure  of  Saint  George  is  nude,  and  great  doubts  are 
entertained  whether  Mr.  Wyon  would  easily  meet  with  a  figure 
that  would  strip  so  well  as  his  hero  of  Cappadocia.  A  medical 
friend  (Dr.  Warren)  favours  me  with  these  observations — "  I  have 
very  minutely  examined  the  figure  of  St.  George,  on  the  splendidly 
executed  medal  which  you  have  shewn  me.  The  anatomical 
precision  with  which  the  muscles  are  delineated  is  strong  evidence 
of  the  artist's  thorough  acquaintance  with  that  branch  of  anatomy. 
In  the  left  superior  extremity,  the  biceps  and  deltoid  muscles;  in 
the  trunks  the  Icttismnua  dorei  and  intei^coetal ;  in  the  lower 
inferior  extremity,  the  glutm,  the  tensoTy  and  vastus  eatemua,  the 
outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius^  peroneus  longus^  the  exUnsors,  with 
thdr  tendons,  are  all  very  beautifully  developed.  As  far  as  my 
humble  judgment  goes,  it  is  the  most  perfect  work  of  art  in  engraving 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  will  not  attempt  giving  any  opinion  on  the 
horse,  further  than  it  appears  to  me  to  be  faultless.'' 

Nor  should  we  forget  what  we  may  term  the  main-spring,  or 
exciting  cause  aij^  action,  of  the  whole  scene— the  dragon  itself, 
**  whose  serp^itine  folds  are  peculiarly  rich,  and  at  once  convey  to 
the  mind  the  immense  power  possessed  by  serpents,  particularly  by 
the  boa  tribe,  of  muscular  enlargement  and  contraction,  without 
apparent  effort,  especially  in  the  neck  and  tail."  (E.  R.  Towns- 
end,  Esq.  M.D.) 

Engaged  with  such  an  antagonist,  and  at  such  close  quarters  also 
that  success  or  failure,  with  the  inevitable  contingency  of  life  or 
death,  depend  on  what  the  hero  may  or  may  not  do  in  the  next 
few  moments,  I  think  Mr.  Wyon  is  quite  unrivalled,  for  the 
combined  good  taste  and  judgment   of  St.  George's  attitude  and 
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action.     It  is  perfectly  quiet,  and  intensely  effective.     A  certain 
something  is  to  be  done.     In  the  "  how  this  may  be  best  done  *^  the 
mind  is  solely  and  entirely  absorbed,  and  the  body  implicitly  and 
harmoniously  adapts  itself  to  the  governing  principle.     The  leg  me- 
chanically retires,  and  leaves  the  line  of  attacJs:  clear  to  the  point  of 
the  lance.     The  knee,  by  its  pressure,  so  secures  the  stability  of  the 
warrior's  seat,  that  the  hprse  and  his  rider  seem  one  body.     All  the 
energy  of  the  man  is  concentrated  in  the  thrust  which  the  upraised 
right  arm  is  about  to  bring  down,  while  the  eye  is  determining,  with 
mathematical    precision,  the    exact   spot  to   which    the   left  hand 
shall  guide  the  deadly  weapon  that  is  to  annihilate  his  powerful 
enemy.      This  allows  the  artist  to  bring  out   all    the  beauty  of 
the   human   form   in   sufficiently   powerful   exertion   to   shew  the 
action   of  the   muscles,  so   far   as   they  contribute  to   beauty  by 
exhibiting  energy,  and  without  disgusting  one,  as  we  see  on  some 
medals,  and  in  many  pictures,  by  making  the  scene  a  dissecting 
lecture-room,  or  an  exhibition  of  galvanic  action — a  mere  surface  of 
the  machinery  by  which  effects  are  produced,  and  not  an  effect 
whose  machinery  is  gracefully  indicated  to  impress  on  us  the  conse- 
quent truth  of  the  ac|ion.     I  think  also  that  it  was  highly  judicious 
to  identify  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  with  Saint  George  by 
the  moustache  and  general  resemblance  of  the  features.     But  the 
quiescent  beauty  of  the  obverse  bust  seems  to  suffer  by  comparison, 
when  you  return  to  it,  from  the  stem,  energetic  beauty  of  the  warrior 
from  the  court  of  the  Queen  of  Fairy  Land,  now  on  the  very  close 
and  fulfilment  of  the  mission  laid  on  him  by  the  great  Glorianna  to 
avenge  the  injured  maiden,  on  whose  oppressor  the  saint  is  about  to 
inflict  death  by  a  well-considered,  and,  as  you  feel  confident  from  his 
cool  self-possession,  a  resistless,  thrust  of  his  uplifted  lance.     The 
contrast  shews  what  the  artist  could  do  for  the  Prince,  if  he  put 
His  Royal  Highness's  handsome  features  *  into  heroic  action.    Pass- 
ing firom  composition  to  execution,  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Wyon's 
burin  has  ever  been  more  successful.     I  cannot  see  a  pin's  point 
on  which  to  lodge  a  dust  of  fault-finding. 

*  "  The  qnalitieB  of  this  profile  of  the  Prince  are  not  merely  confined  to  an  exact  deli- 
neation  of  the  features,  but  it  is  endowed  with  that  which  is  so  rare  of  attainment  iii 
portraiture-^— a  perspicuous  allusion  to  individual  intellectuality.  The  expression  is  that 
of  exalted  and  highly-refined  sentiment/* — (Art  Union,  June,  1846,  p.  188.) 
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The  whole  surface  of  the  work  has  such  a  rich  and  refulgent 
satin  aspect,  that  we  feel  startled  with  the  living  energetic  details 
which  quietly  and  successively  reveal  themselves  to  the  admiring 
eye  of  observation,  and  more  particularly  the  head  of  the  Arab 
horse,*  which  is  a  master-piece  of  living  energy  and  desperate  exer- 
tion. The  eye,  the  mouth,  and  the  nostrils  bespeak  the  noble  animal 
maddened  by  the  terror  of  his  involvement  with  the  monster.  And 
the  question  naturally  awakens  in  the  mind.  How  can  such  power 
arise  or  exist  in  companionship  with  such  exquisite  smoothness  and 
delicacy  of  surface  ? — results  so  opposite  from  the  means  apparently 
employed.  Such  is  the  power  of  matured  genius — the  combined 
magic  of  head  and  of  hand ! 

We  have  now  to  consider  another  medal  of  Her  Majesty's  chief 
engraver,  executed  by  Mr.  Wyon  for  the  Liverpool  Shipwreck  and 
Humane  Society,  and  given  (I  presume)  by  them  as  honorary  pre- 
miums^ additional  with  other  marks  of  the  Society's  approbation,  to 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  saving  lives  and  pro- 
perty. In  excellence  of  execution  it  ranks  in  the  same  very  high 
class  as  the  medal  whose  merits  I  have  endeavoured,  inadequately  I 
am  aware,  to  point  out  to  your  attention.  But  the  subject  of  the 
present  medal — Godlike  benevolence,  not  in  speculation,  but  in  actu- 
ality ;  not  in  words,  but  in  deeds :  man^  exerting  all  the  faculties  of 
his  mind  and  of  his  body,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  exposes  his  own  life  in  endeavouring  to  save  those  of  his 
fellows  from  the  raging  waves  in  which  they  are  actually  engulfed, 
and  the  horrors  of  a  watery  grave,  which  seems  closing  over  their 
sad  and  unhappy  heads, — this  subject  offered  a  broad  scope,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  to  the  heart  and  to  the  eye,  to  the  best  feel- 
ings of  our  better  nature,  in  depicting  where  misery's  extremity  is 
mercy's  opportunity,  and  its  scene  a  boundless  expanse,  to  task  an 
artist's  most  cultivated  abilities,  by  boldly  discarding  fiction,  and 
nobly  grappling  with  fact.  Passing  by  all  the  beautiful  convention- 
alities of  heathen  mythology  or  Christian  adaptation,  the  deities  of 
the  ancients,  the  virtues  of  modems,  with  all  their  picturesque 
advantages  of  draperies,  wreaths,  crosses,  and  haloes,  Mr.  Wyon  has 


*  The  charger  was  modelled  from  an  Arab  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  at 
Windsor. 
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fearlessly  attempted  and  fully  succeeded  in  placing  the  actual  scene 
with  all  its  consequences  before  us,  in  all  its  vastness,  its  truths  and 
impressiveness.  The  ocean,  with  those  who  are  shipwrecked  and 
those  who  are  saving  the  shipwrecked — the  wide  waste  of  angry 
waters^  is  before  us.  More  immediately  near  is  a  sailor  on  a  raft, 
drawing  up  a  female,  who,  with  both  hands,  is  uplifting  her  infant 
child.  In  the  distance  is  a  boat,  whose  commander  is  making  a 
signal  to  some  other  distressed  party,  while  his  sailors  are  rescuing  a 
person  from  the  waves.  And  still  further  on,  just  on  the  verge  of 
the  horizon,  is  a  ship  under  sail.  Look  at  this  composition  simply 
as  a  marine  picture^  a  Yandervelde  discarding  canvass  and  colours, 
and  impressing  his  magic  on  steel,  and,  as  a  representation  of  nature, 
it  is  wonderful.  But  withdraw  your  contemplation  from  the  general 
effect,  and  fix  it  on  the  foremost  group — ^the  anguish  of  the  un- 
happy mother,  her  head  but  just  above  the  waves,  intent  only  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  uphold  her  child  above  the  waters:  and  I  may 
fearlessly  ask,  where,  in  the  speck  of  space  that  is  occupied  by  her 
face,  have  we  ever  seen  such  a  concentration  and  expression  of  a 
parent's  agony,  such  an  absence  of  all  but  one  thought  and  feeling — 
the  preservation  of  the  infant, — a  feeling  so  intense  that,  were  her 
countenance  buried  beneath  the  waves,  the  action  of  the  hands  in 
their  attempt,  by  upholding,  to  save,  would  tell  the  tale  of  maternal 
solicitude.  And  what  other  situation  can  excite  the  interest  that 
hers  does — a  mother  who  may  and  who  possibly  will  perish  in  her 
effort  to  save  her  child  ?  Then  the  happy  unconsciousness  of  the 
senseless  babe  contrasted  with  the  intense  but  calculating  earnestness 
of  the  sailor,  intent  only  to  save — all  the  suggestive  faculties  of  the 
mind,  wrought  out  by  the  united  exertion  of  every  nerve,  muscle, 
and  limb  of  that  most  perfect  of  all  existing  machinery,  the  human 
frame; — ^you  see  the  grip  it  haa  made  of  the  drowning  group,  the 
power  about  to  act,  and  you  are  satisfied  that  in  another  minute  both 
mother  and  child  will  be  in  safety  on  the  raft.  Splendidly  does  this 
composition  prove  that  the  most  powerftil  appeal  to  the  human  soul 
is  that  which  is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  Nature  appealing  to 
kindred  nature  in  her  simplest  accents  of  truth,  '^  Oh  I  save  us,  or 
we  perish  I "  is  heard,  nay  is  spoken  to  itself  by  the  heart,  when  the 
eye  but  catches  sight  of  its  endangered  fellow-creatures.  And,  amid 
the  many  thousand  medals  which  adorn  our  cabinets,  I  believe  that 
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there  is  not  one  which  so  interests  the  feelings  as  this  of  Mr.  Wyon's, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that,  having  shewn  how  infinitely  more  powerful 
is  the  effect  which  may  be  produced  by  an  adherence  to  nature  than 
by  the  finest  allegory — by  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  heart 
rather  than  to  the  perceptions  of  the  mind, — ^he  may  be  hailed  by 
fixture  engravers  as  the  founder  of  the  highest  school  of  medals.  Of 
the  pictorial  merits  of  this  work,  a  distinguished  painter  in  Dublin 
has  favoured  a  friend  of  mine  there  with  these  remarks : — "  The 
workmanship  appears  to  me  exceedingly  beautiful  and  delicate,  and 
the  gradations  wonderfully  given.  The  figures,  too,  are  finely 
modelled  with  great  precision  and  roundness.  The  distant  group 
wonderful.^'— (F.  B.) 

My  fnend  Dr.  Edward  R.  Townsend  has  obUged  me  by  his 
opinion  on  the  anatomical  excellences  of  Mr.  Wyon's  composition 
and  engraving. 

"Constant  professional  occupation  prevented  me  from  closely 
examining  the  beautifiil  medal  for  the  Liverpool  Shipwreck  and 
Humane  Society. 

**  I  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  perfect  knowledge  of 
human  anatomy  displayed  by  the  artist,  and  his  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  complete  action  of  the  muscular  system.  The  figure 
in  the  act  of  saving  the  child  is  perfect,  and  the  various  muscles  of 
the  back  and  arm  are  most  naturally  portrayed.  In  this  figure, 
two  actions  of  the  muscular  system,  of  the  trunk  and  arm,  are  pro- 
ceeding at  the  same  time,  viz.  that  of  balancing  or  sustaining  in 
those  of  the  trunk,  and  that  of  elevation  and  adduction  in  those  of  the 
shoulder  and  arm.  The  figure  has  to  sustain  itself,  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  the  additional  force  necessary  both  to  counterbalance  the 
weight  of  the  child,  and  also  hold  the  spine  in  such  a  position  as  to 
afibrd  a  fixed  point,  for  the  action  of  a  lever  in  raising  a  weight 
placed  at  the  most  disadvantageous  point.  To  efiect  this,  the  entire 
mass  of  the  lumbar  and  spinal  muscles  are  thrown  into  action,  and 
those  which  are  situated  superficially,  and  whose  contraction  appear 
naturally  in  the  human  figure,  are  brought  forward,  in  their  just  and 
exact  proportion,  as  exemplified  in  the  latissima  dorsi  serratim 
magni.  But  there  is  another  point  of  peculiar  beauty.  In  order  to 
effect  the  intended  purpose,  the  figure  is  arched,  and  the  proportion 
accurately  preserved.     To  give  stability  and  security  to  the  under 
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sariace,  the  abdominal  muscles  are  thrown  into  action,  their  fixed 
point  being  the  bones  of  the  pelvis ;  their  action  is  consequently  to 
draw  towards  that  point  the  thorax,  and  this  tendency  is  exerted 
to  overcome  the  force  and  weight  of  the  superior  extremities,  which 
are  lowered,  so  as  to  embrace  the  child  below  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  figure,  and  also  considerably  anterior  to  it  Hence,  if  the 
abdominal  muscles  were  not  in  strong  action,  the  man  would  lose  his 
balance,  and  fall  headlong  into  the  water.  In  nothing  is  Mr.  Wyon's 
skill  more  shewn,  than  in  the  entire  position  of  the  figure — the 
situation  of  the  knees,  so  placed  forward  as  in  the  first  place  to  give 
security,  and  in  the  next  to  enable  the  figure  when  the  child  is 
secured  to  raise  it  backward,  and  regain  the  erect  position,  as  far  as 
the  raft  on  which  he  is  standing  will  permit  Could  I  devote  a 
week  to  the  study  of  this  medal  it  would  be  to  discover  firesh  merits 
and  beauties/' 

The  reverse  of  the  medal  presents  us  with  the  arms  of  Liverpool, 
a  cormorant,  holding  in  his  bill  a  branch  of  laver  or  liver,  a  species 
of  seaweed,  standing  within  a  most  superbly  rich  wreath  of  oak,  the 
classical  crown  presented  by  the  ancients  to  those  who  had  deserved 
well  of  their  country.  There  are  few  things  more  commonplace, 
hackneyed,  or  uninteresting  than  a  wreath ;  but  it  is  the  privilege  of 
genius  to  create  beauty,  by  waving  its  wand  over  the  most  unlikely 
materials,  and  you  have  it  here  strikingly  exemplified,  in  the  grace- 
fulness of  arrangement,  the  richness  with  which  the  details  are 
worked  out,  and  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  composition. 


MEDALS  OF  CHARLES  LAWSON— SIR  FRANCIS  CHANTREY— 

SIR  THOMAS  GRESHAM, 

BT  THE  CmEF  ENQRAVER  OF  HER  MAJESTT'S  MINT. 
[Read  before  the  Cork  GuTieriAn  Society,  1847.] 

The  pleasure  with  which  we  always  welcome  any  addition  to  our 
cabinets  from  the  burin  of  the  Chief  Engraver  is  in  the  present 
instance  much  enhanced  by  his  recent  narrow  escape  from  being 
killed  in  a  collision  of  railway  trains,  to  whose  iron  bowels  of  com- 
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passion  the  legislature  have  handed  over  the  British  population, 
without  one  stipulation  to  protect  them  against  the  negligence,  the 
ignorance,  and  the  cupidity,  of  proprietors,  directors,  and  servants. 
But,  as  we  cannot  help  ourselves,  and  complaining  is  useless,  let  us 
turn  "  to  more  attractive  metal." 

In  the  medal  of."  Carolus  Lawson,  A.M.,"  reverse,  **  Palmam 
qui  meruit  ferat,*'  I  presume  Mr.  Wyon  had  to  copy  a  painting; 
and  he  has  completely  succeeded  in  what  I  suppose  is  very  difficult, 
as  it  is  generally  a  failure — ^a  full-faced  bust.  While  the  medal  can 
be  kept  in  fine  condition,  it  is,  being  the  fix)nt  view,  die  completest 
and  most  generally  recognized  portrait.  But  it  suffers  most  "  in  its 
war  with  time.'^  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  artist's 
difficulty  in  the  countenance,  thus  represented,  will  yet  be  enchanted 
with  the  old  wig,  which  is  as  true  and  as  perfect  in  barberian  art 
as  its  wearer's  features  and  expression  are  to  old  Dame  Nature.  The 
inscriptions  being  only  as  above  recited,  we  may  ask.  For  what 
purpose  was  the  medal  struck?  Why  was  a  medal  struck  for 
Charles  Lawson?  Or  when,  or  where,  did  he  flourish? — London, 
Rome,  or  Kamschatka?  Mr.  Wyon  really  should  put  some 
medallic  sense*  into  his  customer's  brains,  and  not  couple  their 
ignorance  with  his  reputation — a  bur  on  his  broadcloth. 

The  first  glance  at  the  medal  of  Sir  Francis  Chaktrey  re- 
minded me  and  others  of  the  engraver  himself.  I  question  whether 
this  bust  gave  Mr.  Wyon  as  much  trouble  as  Lawson's ;  yet  it  is 
more  effective  as  a  work  of  art.  The  mouth  is  singularly  beautiful 
and  expressive ;  and  the  whole  portrait  has  a  placid,  contemplative 
dignity,  which  the  living  original  had  not,  at  least  in  my  eyes ;  whose 
appearance,  the  only  time  I  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  to  meet 
him,  which  was  in  his  own  studio,  (I  shall  always  remember  it  with 
the  most  grateful  feelings,  for  the  kindness  he  conferred  on  me,) 
did  not  realize  the  poetry  which  the  mind  involuntarily  associated 

*  A  friend  to  whom  I  wrote  for  information  as  to  Charles  Lawson,  thns  answers  my 
qneries. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  your  remarks  about '  Carolus  Lawson.*  It  was  much  the  same 
sort  of  blunder  as  '  Victoria  Regina,*  *  but  much  more  absurd.  Lawson  was  the  head 
master  of  Manchester  Free  Grammar  School,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  and  much 
liked  by  his  pupils.  The  subscribers  thought  merely  of  making  a  prize  medal  ;  and  of 
ooursei  by  the  prize-holders,  no  long  or  explanatoiy  inscription  is  needed.  But  all  parties 
have  forgotten  that  medals  are  even  more  longlived  than  **  The  Old  Oak  Tree.'* 

*  Guildhall  medal  of  her  Majesty  ;  see  OUa  Podrida,  p.  64,  and  Plate. 
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with  the  sculptor  of  "  The  Two  Sisters,*'  whose  sleeping  presence 
hushed  the  exhibition-room  of  Somerset  House  into  the  sacred 
silence  and  solemn  repose  of  Lichfield  Cathedral. 

The  time  of  life  which  this  medal  represents  is  perhaps  the  best 
for  the  artist's  purpose ;  sufBcientl j  marked  to  tell,  not  so  much  so 
as  to  break  up  and  firitter,  the  massiveness,  energy,  and  pecu- 
liarity of  character.  In  the  reverse  Mr.  Wyon  does  splendid  justice 
to  Sir  Francis  Chantrey's  statue  of  Watt  The  ease  of  the  bend  of 
the  figure,  and  the  perspective  or  foreshortening  of  the  right  arm,  are 
very  happy. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  magnificent  medallion  of  Sib  Thomas 
Gbesham,  struck  to  commemorate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Royal 
Exchange — the  birth,  as  we  may  term  it,  of  the  grandchild  of  his 
munificent  foundation;  whose  baptisms  were  alike  graced  by  the 
presence  of  sovereign  queens — the  lionlike  Elizabeth,  who  stood 
proud,  undaunted,  and  unmoved,  with  all  the  powers  of  the  then 
Europe  arrayed  against  her  under  the  banners  of  Philip  the  Second^ — 
the  no  less  courageous  Victoria,  the  representative  in  spirit,  as  in 
blood,  of  a  grandfather  against  whom  another  and  a  more  potent 
Europe,  quailing  at  the  behests  of  Napoleon,  were  again,  and  as  un- 
successfully, banded  against  the  power  and  existence  of  Britain; 
and,  like  the  biUows  that  chafe  and  foam  around  her  rocky  shores, 
broke  as  harmlessly  and  as  unavailingly  at  her  feet. 

This  splendid  obverse,  as  a  whole,  I  think  is  the  finest  head 
which  Mr.  Wyon  has  created  in  his  medallic  labours, — the 
merchant  prince  and  sagacious  statesman,  with  wisdom  to  contrive, 
with  firmness  to  realize ;  the  eye,  deep  of  purpose ;  the  lip  of  com- 
mand; dignified  as  though  the  merchant's  cap  had  been  the 
emperor's  crown :  and  the  whole  combining  luxuriant  picturesque 
richness  with  surprising  breadth  and  quietness  of  effect; — ^yes, 
certainly  I  should  say  this  is  the  masterpiece  of  Mr.  Wyon's 
obverse  portraits.  The  reverse  would  have  made  any  other  person's 
fortune  in  fame.  The  pose  of  the  Queen's  figure  is  very  good, 
particularly  the  turn  of  the  bosom ;  and  her  Majesty's  expression  of 
countenance  is  most  gracious  and  pleasing.  The  architecture  and 
perspective  perfect 

Cork,  3rd  November,  1847. 

R.  S. 
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MR.  WYON'S  MEDAL  FOE  THE  ROYAL  HUMANE  SOCIETY. 

[Read  before  the  Cork  Cuvierian  Society,  2  February,  1848.] 


I  have  to  submit  to  the  Cuvierian  Society  the  first  medal  engraved 
for  the  Royal  Humane  Society  by  Lewis  Pingo,  and  given  by  them 
to  those  who  rescue  a  fellow-mortal  from  a  watery  death.  The 
execution  is  in  the  usual  low,  poor  style  of  English  medals  of  the 
early  part  of  Qeorge  the  Third's  reign,  but  the  idea  is  exquisitely 
beautiful :  and,  as  Dr.  Fothergill  founded  the  medal,  we  are,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  proof  to  the  contrary,  bound  to  give  him  the 
credit  of  composing  it,  and  illustrating  the  aim  and  object  of  the 
Society  by  a  design  at  once  so  strictly  physically  true  and  so  poet- 
iadly  happy-a  boy,  holding  in  his  right  hand  an  apparently  ex- 
tinct  torch,  on  which,  while  he  shelters  it  with  his  left,  he  is  gently 
directing  his  breath,  and  endeavouring  to  re-kindle  the  (perhaps) 
suspended  flame  of  existence.  The  motto,  corresponding  to  the 
action,  is,  ^^lateat  scintillula  forsan^'  (a  small  spark  may 
lurk  unseen) :  combining  the  inciting  hope  and  action.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  beautifdl  and  happy  compositions  that  medals  afford  us. 
It  has  inscribed  on  its  reverse,  within  a  wreath  of  oak, — 

MK.  WM.  BOYCE 

RESTORED 

RT.  HUNTLEY 

JUNE  27,  1780. 
And  without  the  wreath, — 

HOC  PBETIUM  GIVE  SERVATO  TULIT. 

(This  reward  was  obtained  by  saving  a  citizen.) 

The  dies,  which  were  probably  engraved  in  1774  when  the  Society 
was  founded,  being  worn  out,  our  present  Chief  Engraver  of  Her 
Majesty's  mint,  William  Wyon,  Esq.  R.A.  was  commissioned  to 
engrave  a  new  pair,  and  the  impression  in  bronzed  lead  before  you 
was  struck  before  they  were  quite  finished*     The  obverse  presents 
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the  same  design  of  the  boy  and  the  torch,  but  how  differently 
treated  I  The  actuality  of  living  human  nature :  the  intensity  and 
concentration  of  an  acting  and  benevolent  souL  Admire  the  fulness 
and  the  roundness  of  the  general  figure,  the  truth  of  the  outlines, 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  finer  and  minute  markings.  The  upraised 
hand  of  protection  to  guard  the  reviving,  flickering  indication  of 
returning  life,  the  bent  head,  breathing  lips,  the  intent,  earnest^ 
anxious  eye  and  countenance,  and  you  have  the  Society  before  you 
in  all  its  thoughtful,  judicious,  and  benevolent  intentions  and  per- 
formance, to  ward  off  misery  from  the  domestic  hearth,  to  prolong 
a  period  of  usefulness,  to  the  worthy,  and  to  give  to  those  who  may 
be  sadly  unprepared  for  our  final  change  an  opportunity  of  redeem- 
ing the  past,  more  sensibly  impressed  upon  the  soul  by  this  unex- 
pected return  from  the  very  threshold  of  eternity  1 

On  the  reverse,  instead  of  the  literally  barren,  worn-out  wreath, 
Mr.  Wyon  has  put  forth  one  of  his  own  designs,  equally  splendid  in 
execution,  conception,  and  composition,  and  carrying  out  the  spirit 
of  the  Humane  Society  from  the  still  waters  of  the  London  parks  to 
the  dread  fury  of  the  angry  ocean.  From  tiie  cramp,  which,  like  the 
water- sprite  of  the  dark  ages,  drags  down  its  victim  to  the  deeps 
below,  or  the  treacherous  ice,  which,  assimiing  a  body  that  has  sur- 
face but  not  substance,  like  the  iffnis  fatuus  of  the  marsh,  lures  on 
the  tlioughtless  and  the  daring  only  to  sink  them  in  the  gulf  so 
thinly  skinned  over  and  concealed; — from  these  home  scenes  Mr. 
Wyon  has  launched  us  on  the  boundless  waste  of  waters^  where 
nature  expands  before  us  all  her  immensity,  and  warns  us  of  all  her 
power,  and  enters  into  no  promise  of  favour,  nor  gives  assurance  of 
any  protection  from  wrath.  And  man  accepts  the  challenge,  and 
traverses  the  angry  surge  in  the  proud  reliance  on  his  own  energies 
and  science,  and  boldly,  and  in  most  cases  successfully,  surmounts 
the  perils  of  both  winds  and  waves.  But  all  man's  powers  have  a 
limit,  while  those  of  nature  know  none.  And  our  minds  are  yet 
sad,  and  our  ears  yet  tingle,  with  the  relation  of  the  recent  awfrd 
scene  of  one  of  our  finest  ships,*  a  noble  specimen  of  man's  labour 

*  H.M.S.  Avenger,  Captain  Charles  G.  E.  Napier,  R.N.  wrecked  20  Dec.  1847. 
Lives  saved : — ^Lient.  F.  Rooke,  R.N.;  John  Larcom,  gunner;  Wm.  Hill,  steward;  James 
Morley,  boy;  in  all  four  persons.     Drowned,  266. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Laroom^s  report  of  the  wreck : — 

**  Dear  Sib, — I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  you  have  heard  the  fiite  of  the  unlucky 
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and  ingenuity,  gaily  moving  onwards  to  her  destination,  and  seem- 
ingly instinct  with  life  as  with  motion,  suddenly  arrested  in  her  pro- 
gress, and  in  one  brief  hour  her  powerful  bulwarks  and  her  lofty 
masts  torn  asunder  and  to  pieces,  and,  shivered  into  splintry 
atoms,  were  floating  like  feathers  on  the  stormy  ocean,  the  alone- 
remaining  mementoes  of  what  had  occurred,  her  cargo  and  her  crew 
alike  engulfed  beneath  its  waves. 

From  such  a  catastrophe  Mr.  Wyon  has  selected  a  consequent 
scene.  On  a  raft  put  together  with  some  of*  the  remnants  of  a 
wreck,  three  of  her  crew  are  drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the  shifting 
winds  and  contending  waters,  and  suffering 'from  exposure  to  the 
elements  and  the  want  of  food  and  clothmg.  The  centre  figure 
sitting  in  profile,  the  father,  js  holding  fast,  with  both  hands,  the 
recumbent,  extended,  and  senseless,  if  not  dead,  form  of  a  younger 
person,  his  son ;  while  the  tiiird,  in  utter  exhaustion,  is  clinging  to 
the  father,  his  head  resting  on  the  parent's  shoulder,  whose  eye  and 
mind  are  strainingly  occupied  in  watching  an  approaching  boat,  if 
successful,  the  angel  of  rescue  and  deliverance  I  This  is  the  agoniz- 
ing period  of  suspense.  The  raft  is  roughly  beaten  by  waves  that 
threi(ten  to  wash  off  its  exhausted  passengers ;  and  a  swell  on  the 
boat  seems  equally  likely  to  swamp  it  and  its  heroic  crew,  whose 
anxiety  to  reach  the  sufferers  sees  no  obstacles  and  fears  no  dangers. 
Their  brother  shipmates  are  in  danger,  and  they  tdll  rescue  them. 
And,  while  we  shout  "  Hurrah  1"  to  their  resolve,  we  feel  assured 
that  they  will  successfully  accomplish  the  deed  of  mercy  in  the  reso- 
lution and  self-devotion  of  a  sailor  spirit  I 

These  thoughts  will  suggest  themselves  to  every  one,  in  attentively 

Avenger,  which  was  lost  on  the  Sorelli  Rocks  (a  coral  reef),  about  12  miles  to  the  south- 
west [of  the  island  of]  Galita,  [and  between  it  and  the  main  land  on  the  coast  of  Africa,] 
on  Monday,  at  10  p.m.  going  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  knots  under  double-reefed  topsails 
and  reefed  foresail. 

**  Before  we  shoved  off  from  the  ship,  they  commenced  lowering  the  other  cutter,  but 
unfortunately  she  was  dashed  against  the  ship's  side  and  was  stove,  and  the  gig  astern 
was  washed  from  the  davits. 

"  We  had  not  shoved  off  five  minutes,  before  the  mainmast  went  over  the  side,  taking 
with  it  the  mizen  topmast  About  a  minute  or  two  after  that  the  foremast  went,  taking 
with  it  the  bowsprit,  and  in  leas  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  she  struck  she  was  a  per- 
fect wreck,  [nearly  on  her  beam  ends,  with  the  sea  beating  over  her,]  leaving  no  chance  of 
her  ever  coming  off  again,  and  all  hopes  of  saving  the  ship^s  company  were  lost/^ 

The  passages  between  brackets  are  added  from  Lieut.  Rooke*s  official  letter  to  Admiral 
Curtis. 
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contemplating  this  masterly  representation  of  passive  suffering  and' 
noble  exertion.  But  to  the  artist  it  adds  the  additional  attraction  of 
beauty  of  composition  in  the  varied  and  graceftd  arrangement  of  the 
figures  on  the  raft ;— the  suffering  yet  patient  expression  of  coun- 
tenance in  the  outstretched  boy ;  the  sinking  powerlessness  of  the 
furthermost  sailor ;  the  calculating  agony  of  eye^  the  open  breathless 
lips,  of  the  father,  to  whom  Hope  seems  only  mockingly  to  appear  as 
darkly-deepening  Despair.  The  perspective  is  also  admirable,  and 
the  life  and  energy  of  the  distant  boat's  crew  seem  fairly  to  force 
their  bark  through  the  vainly-opposing  waters ;  while  to  many  of 
my  auditors  to  whom  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame  is  familiar 
the  different  position  of  the  persons  on  the  raft,  which  are  seen  ircmt, 
back,  and  sideways,  will  enable  them  to  appreciate  Mr.  Wyon's 
quiet  yet  perfect  representation  of  nature  in  all  her  exquisite  and 
beautiful  details. 

Rd.  Sainthill. 

2nd  February,  1848. 


THE  FLORIN,  AND  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  IVIEDALS. 

BY  WILLIAM  WYON  ESQ.,  R.A.,  CHIEF  ENGRAVER  OF  HER 

majesty's  MINT. 

[Read  before  the  Cork  CuTierian  Society,  4  July  1849.] 


I  have  to  submit  to  the  Cuvierian  Society  a  pattern  struck  in 
gold,  for  the  intended  new  silver  coin,  to  be  current  for  two  shillings. 
The  new^apers  have  mentioned  several  varieties  as  to  patterns,  and 
their  names,  which  have  been  engraved  by  the  direction  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government ;  it  being  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that 
this  is  not  a  coin  emanating  from  any  idea  or  wish  of  the  Mint^ 
or  called  for  by  the  mercantile  classes,  (the  only  judges  of  what  may 
be  wanting  in  momentary  circulation,)  but  is  a  sort  of  compromise 
between   the   Treasury  Bench   in  the  House  of   Commons  and  a 
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clique  in  the  back  rows,  who,  like  "the  three  tailors  of  Tooley- 
street,"  modestly  assume  to  themselves,  "  WE,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land I "  of  whom  Dr.  Bowring  is  said  (and  very  deservedly)  to 
have  been  "  chief  snip,"  for  he  has  vacated  "  Hie  board^^  having 
succeeded  in  cutting  out  a  good  China  wrapper  for  himself ^^  which 
may  last  him  very  comfortably  for  the  rest  of  his  life.f 

Idle  people,  proverbially,  **  have  no  time,^'  and  people  with  neither 
estates  nor  business  find  casting  up  ''four  farthings,  one  penny; 
twelve  pence,  one  shilling ;  twenty  shillings,  one  pound,"  an  intoler- 
able bore.  (I  can  understand  ikeir  diflSculty — want  of  practice.) 
But,  as  H.  M.'s  Government  comprehended  the,  I  think^  ridiculous 
impropriety,  if  not  utter  impossibility,  of  now  X  changing  a  system 
of  computation  and  coinage  which  has  existed  in  England  &om 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  and  which  forms  part  and  parcel  of  all 
our  history,  institutions,  property,  contracts,  customs,  and  trade, 
they,  as  I  said,  for  peace  and  quietness  with  these  wise  men  of 
Gotham,  agreed  to  a  compromise,  by  giving  a  decimal  coin,  and 
shirking  the  question  of  an  entire  decimal  coinage  and  decimal 
accounts. 

We  hear,  as  I  have  also  noticed,  that  there  are  several  varieties  of 
these  patterns,  but  we  can  speak  only  of  what  we  see.  And  as  this 
is  a  reduction  of  the  last  crown  of  Her  Majesty,  we  may  presume 
that  this  is,  as  to  design,  the  engraver's  "  own  pattern."  Nonsensical 
in  name,§   ^'the  florin,"  more  nonsensical   in  intention — decimal, 

*  The  appointment  of  English  ConBul  at  Canton. 

t  **  The  Consul  at  Canton  ib  the  very    indiyidual  called  by  the  reporters  *  Doctor 

*<  Bowring/  whilom  member  for  Bolton.     But,  although  this  Minstrel  of  the  Magyars 

'*  knows  nothing  of  China,  or  the  Chinese  language,  still  he  was  such  an  insufferable  par- 

*<  liamentary  bore,  and  such  a  transcendental  prig,  in  every  way,  that  every  human  being  is 

««glad- 

"  He  was  soon  exhaled,  and  vanished  hence 

A  Chinese  Consul,  at  a  vast  expense." 
(From  the  Morning  HeroMf  April  80, 1850.) 

X  April,  1863. — The  Decimal  System  of  Coinage. — Mr.  W.  Brown  moved  fbr  a 
select  committee  to  take  into  consideration  and  report  to  the  House  the  practicability  and 
advantages,  or  otherwise,  that  would  arise  from  adopting  a  decimal  system  of  coinage. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  committee  was  ordered  to  consist  of  the  following 
members: — Mr.  W.  Brown,  Mr.  Card  well,  Mr.  J.  Ball,  Mr.  Tufnell,  Mr.  Aldennan 
Thompson,  Mr.  Dunlop,  Mr.  M.  Forster,  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  Sir  W.  CUy,  the  Marquess  of  Chandos,  Sir  W.  Jolliffe,  and  Mr. 
Kinnaird. 

§  Our  Edward  the  Third  coined  fiorinty  but  they  were  in  gold. 
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but  exquisitely  beautiiul,  as  all  works  are  that  are  designed  and 
executed  by  William  Wyon; — search  through  all  the  medals  of 
Greece,  civic  and  regal;  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  and  of  the 
Emperors  of  Rome,  who  have  successively  and  prodigally  trans- 
mitted to  us  their  personifications  and  portraits — their  goddesses, 
queens,  empresses,  sisters,  and  daughters ;  and  when  all  have  been 
brought  together,  examined,  admired  and  praised  as  they  merit, 
turn  then  to  tliia  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  amid  the  galaxy  of 
Greek  and  Roman  high  art  where  will  you  find  a  bust  so  true  to 
nature,  so  lovely,  so  graceful,  and  so  dignified  ? — where  ? — where  ? 
and  numismatic  art  replies — "  No  where  I " 

We  pass  on  to  the  Medals  recently  given  by  Her  Majesty  to  those 
surviving  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Navy  and  Army  from 
the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1793  to,  I  believe,  the  battle  of 
Algiers  in  1816. 

Both  medals  have  on  their  obverse  a  bust  very  accurately 
resembling  Her  Majesty,  similar  to  those  on  the  medals,  China, 
India,  &c.,  inscribed  ^^  Victoria  Regina,"  which  has,  and  not  un- 
naturally, given  rise  to  the  question,  *^  whether  the  bust  on  these 
medals  ought  not  to  have  been  that  of  George  the  Third,''  all 
the  events  for  which  they  are  given  having  occurred  in  his  reign, 
and  before  Her  Majesty  was  even  bom.  With  all  those  events  and 
services  the  associations  of  the  veterans  connect  only  George  the 
Third;  and  I  know  that,  whilst  most  grateM  to  Her  Majesty, 
from  whose  personal  interference,  kindness,  and  consideration,  they 
believe  that  they  are  entirely  indebted  for  this  honourable  testimony 
of  long-past,  not  to  say  almost  forgotten,  services,  at  least  as  far 
as  they  themselves  are  personally  concerned,  yet  the  omission  of 
His  portrait  for  whom  they  warred,  and  toiled,  and  bled^  seems  to 
them  a  species  of  neglect,  if  not  of  injustice,  that  jars  upon  their 
feelings.  All  the  associations  of  their  young  hearts  were  entwined 
around  their  good  old  King ;  and  if  age  has  in  aught  chilled  them  to 
the  present,  their  recollections  of  the  past  retain  unchanged  all 
their  warm  and  original  impressions. 

The  subject  is  one  of  so  unusual  and  of  so  singular  a  character 
that  I  cannot  sit  in  judgment  on  its  merits ;  for,  though  I  have  my 
own  opinion,  I  cannot  say  that  one  perfectly  opposite  is  not  the  cor- 
rect decision.     Thirty-three  years  have  elapsed  since,  taking  the  bull 
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by  the  horns,  we  silenced  the  sea  batteries  of  Algiers,  burnt  her  fleet, 
and  restored  freedom  to  every  Christian  slave  in  her  territory. 
George  the  Third,  George  the  Fourth,  and  William  the  Fourth 
have  descended  from  their  thrones  to  their  tombs ;  and  the  fourth 
sovereign  in  the  succession  of  the  crown  remedies  what  She  bene- 
volently considers  their  unintentional  omission  of  justice  to  brave 
and  meritorious  services.  It  was  right  that  this  spontaneous 
kindness  should  be  recorded  on  the  decoration  bestowed  through 
Her  interposition ;  and  I  do  not  quarrel  with  those  who  considered 
and  decided  that  the  proper  mode  of  doing  so  was  to  place  Her 
portrait  on  the  medals.  I  should  have  placed  that  of  George  the 
Third  and  His  titles :  with  a  second  inscription,  that  the  medal  was 
conferred  by  Queen  Victoria.  I  think  this  would  have  equally 
difiused  the  knowledge  of  Her  Majesty's  bounty,  and  made  the  medal 
more  chronologically  harmonious.  (George  the  Third  restored  by 
Victoria.)  The  reverse  of  the  Naval  Medal  represents  Britannia, 
sitting  on  the  usual  marine  charger,  half  horse  half  fish,  upholding 
the  trident  in  her  right  hand,  and  carrying  an  olive-branch  in  her 
left :  her  feet  just  dipping  into  and  skinuning  the  surface  of  the 
waves. 

This  Britannia  of  Wjon%  at  sea,  and  on  her  sea-horse,  is 
exquisitely  beautifrd  in  the  arrangement  both  of  the  draperies 
and  attitude — ^the  personification  of  graceful  ease  and  conscious 
security,  enthroned  on  the  dominion  of  the  seas— for  her  steed  needs 
no  guidance,  and  is  competent  to  conquer  all  difficulties.  Allegory 
could  do  no  more ;  execution  probably  could  do  no  better. 

The  reverse  of  the  Military  Medal  represents  Her  Majesty,  in 
royal  attire,  standing  on  a  cube,  which  gives  the  sovereign  the 
necessary  elevation  gracefriUy  to  place  a  wreath  on  the  head  of  a 
kneeling  military  figure,  representing  the  British  army,  in  whom  the 
features  of  ^'  The  Duke,*'  though  in  so  small  a  space,  are  most 
accurately  represented. 

Her  Majesty's  portrait,  also  in  little,  is  equally  happy ;  and  the 
earnest  and  graceful  expression  of  her  countenance  is  lifelike  and 
truthful. 

R.  S. 
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THREE  EAST  INDIA  WAR  MEDALS. 

BY  W.   WYON,  ESQ.  B.A. 


The  first  of  these  medals  is  that  on  the  victorions  conclusion  of 
our  first  war  with  the  Sikhs,  and  was  struck  generally  for  the 
the  Sntlej.''    This  particular  medal  commemorates  their 
Feroseshuhur,  1845." 

ing  part  of  this  volume  (see  page  105)  I  have  noticed 
ur  to  obtain  from  the  ruling  powers  that  this  medal 
r  record  the  reality  of  the  British  soldier  conquering  the 
or,  or,  if  we  must  have  allegory,  to  select  the  illustration 
try  of  the  Hindoos.     There  is  in  their  Pantheon  an 
Incarnation  of  Vishnu,  the  preserving  deity,  in  which 
bursts   forth  from  the  heart  of  a  tree,    and  destroys  a 
o  is  oppressing  an  unofiehding  people,  which  I  thought 
uited  to  the  unprovoked  aggression  and  consequent  humilia- 
e  Sikhs ;  and  which  would  also  have  been  ^^  A  B  C  '*  to 
ian  troops  and  people.    Entirely  concurring  in  my  sugges- 
r.  Wyon  applied  for  permission  from  the  "  Chairman  "  of 
nourable  John  Company  to  carry  them  out,  but  met  a  most 
tive  '*  Shall  not" — Indian  ideas  found  no  favour  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street     We  were  too  Oriental  for  the  East  India  Direction. 
Mahogany  looked  down  upon  Teak.     It  was  too  much,  of  the  shop. 
Figs  to  a  grocer.     LoUypops  to  a  confectioner.    The  penny  roll  and 
ha'porth  of  treacle  of  the  five-year  urchin,  to  the  mulligatawny  and 
curry  of  the  fifty-year  director.     And  so  the  Hindoo  was  sent  to 
beg  of  the  Greek  that  the  Sepoy  might  figure  as  a  Lacedemonian, 
or  that  Vishnu  might  appear  in  petticoats !    Fortunately,  the  inter- 
VOL.  II.  2  c 
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cessor  was  William  Wyon.     And  when  did  that  pet-child  of  genius 
sue  to  high  art  unavailinglj? 

"  Claim  kindred  there,  nor  have  his  claims  allowed  ?  '* 

Aye,  when  ?  At  all  events,  certainly  not  on  the  present  application. 
A  winged  female  stands  in  profile,  a  palm-branch  in  her  left  hand, 
her  right  extended  forward,  conferring  the  lanrel  wreath ;  at  her  feet 
a  dismounted  cannon  and  a  trophy  of  Sikh  arms  and  standards. 
This  figure  of  Victory  is  gracefully  and  beautifully  characteristic  of 
the  event  it  commemorates.  A  stand-up  struggle  and  a  hard-fought 
contest,  where  nerve  and  mind  contended  for  superiority,  in  resolute 
determination ;  with  the  consciousness  of  how  it  must  be  attained, 
and  the  might,  and  the  exertion,  by  which  only  it  could  be  achieved. 
And  all  this  is  well  expressed  in  the  firm  attitude,  powerful  frame, 
and  calm  countenance,  combined  with  the  beauty  of  the  general 
outline,  of  the  arms  and  the  bosom,  and  the  high  finish  of  the  wings 
and  draperies. 

The  second  is  the  medal  conferred  for  all  services  from  1799 
to  1826,  and  here,  where  the  compliment  must  be  general,  the 
design  is  equaUy  happy  and  significant.  Victory  at  rest,  subsiding 
into  peace.  A  winged  female  seated  on  a  cube  which  is  nearly  con- 
cealed by  the  drapery  fiowing  from  the  lower  part  of  the  figure : 
the  left  arm  hanging  downwards  with  a  wreath  in  its  hand ;  the  right 
resting  on  her  knee,  upholding  an  olive-branch ;  and  in  fix)nt,  on 
the  ground,  and  beneath  a  palm-tree  loaded  with  fruit,  a  trophy  of 
native  oriental  arms.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  rich  exquisite  beauty 
of  this  personification,  the  grace  of  its  attitude  and  outlines,  the 
truthful  delicacy  of  its  anatomy,  and  the  happy,  characteristic  love- 
liness of  expression  in  the  countenance.  Inscription,  ^*  To  the  Army 
of  India,  1799—1826.'* 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  third  of  these  India  War 
medals.  In  a  few  years  afler  the  peace  of  1845  the  Sikhs  equally 
forgot  the  defeats  they  had  sustained,  and  the  lenity  with  which 
their  perfidy  had  been  treated  by  their  conquerors.  They  again 
burst  into  our  territories,  with  a  formidable  army  and  magni- 
ficent park  of  artillery;  and  for  a  while  fortune  rather  favoured 
them.  But  on  the  21st  February  1849,  Lord  Gough  having 
united  the  different  divisions  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army,  obtained 
the  triumphant   victory  of  Goojerat,  almost  annihilating  the  Sikh 
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army,  and  captnring  most  of  their  artQlery,  tents,  baggage,  &c« 
The  retreating  wreck  of  the  Sikh  forces  was  pursued  by 
General  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Gilbert,  with  15,000  troops,  who 
overtook  them  on  the  9th  March,  and  on  the  14th  March  1849, 
Chutter  Singh,  Shere  Singh,  Aota  Singh,  and  thirteei^  other 
chiefs,  surrendered  themselves  with  forty-one  cannon,  (in  addition 
to  about  120  previously  captured.)  16,000  Sikh  soldiers  also  laid 
down  their  arms  and  delivered  themselves  up  to  British  mercy. 
To  each  a  sum  of  money  was  given,  to  carry  him  to  his  home; 
and  on  the  29th  March,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  annexing  the 
Sikh  states  to  the  British  territories.  The  medal  before  us  records 
the  termination  of  the  war,  and  when  I  called  on  Mr.  Wyon  at  the 
Mint  on  the  17th  April,  1851,  I  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  ^^  a 
first  detachment"  of  4000  medals  going  off  for  India,  designed 
on  the  principle  I  had  so  long  and  so  unavailingly  inculcated, 
and  recording  the  plain  historical  facf .  The  obverse  has  the  usual 
splendid  bust  of  Her  Majesty.  Reverse,  on  the  right  of  the  field 
of  the  medal  (the  spectator's  left),  the  Sikh  army,  in  line,  are  laying 
down  their  arms,  standards,  &c.  before  the  English  General,  who 
is  on  horseback ;  behind  whom  stand  the  English  army,  with  colours 
flying,  also  in  line,  the  perspective  of  which  is  admirable.  The 
ground  rises  in  the  distance,  and  the  hill  is  surmounted  with  a 
clump  of  palm-trees,  appropriately  and  picturesquely  introduced. 
The  engraving  of  these  numerous  subjects  is  surprisingly  minute 
and  highly  finished.  The  face  of  the  General  seems  a  perfect 
portrait,  and  the  charger  has  received  equal  attention.  ^^  His  head 
is  true  to  nature,  and  lifelike  in  expression :  the  neck  is  pretty  and 
swanlike ;  he  stands  well,  his  legs  very  good,  more  paiticularly  the 
near  foreleg:  all  the  anatomy  being  powerful  and  correct" — (G.  K.) 
We  talk  much  and  truly  of  the  wonders  of  painting,  where 
miles  of  space  are  concentrated  within  yards  of  canvass,  and  an 
endless  perspective  appears  on  a  fiat  surface.  Yet  what  ai*e  the 
labours  and  the  wonders  of  a  picture  to  those  of  a  medal  ?  Now 
before  us  in  the  compass  of  one  inch  and  two  tenths,  without  the 
aid  of  colour,  with  scarcely  the  help  of  shadow,  and  the  effects 
worked  out  by  cutting  into  a  block  of  steel  a  representation  to  be 
produced  in  relief,  we  have  this  event  of  the  surrender  of  the  Sikh 
army  as  clearly  presented  to  the  eye,  and  as  forcibly  impressed  on 
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the  understanding,  as  if  the  pencil  of  the  painter,  or  the  chisel   of 
the  sculptor,  had  exerted  their  greater  facilities  to  place  it  before  us, 
on  whatever  scale  of  extent  they  might  have  pleased  to  represent  it. 
To  the  same  knowledge  of  nature,  and  of  appreciation  of  beauty, 
correctness  of  taste,  and  faculty  of  combination,  must  be  added  in 
the  medal-engraver  the  power  of  compression,  in  a  degree  almost 
painful  to  think  of,  by  those  who  know  and  remember  the  exertion 
requisite  to  eflPect  it     One  gratifying  circumstance  indeed    may 
occur  to  the  recollection  of  the  medallic  engraver.     He  has  looked 
upon  the  works  of  brother  artists,  who  gave  them  to  the  world  2500 
years  ago,  in  as  perfect  preservation  as  the  day  they  were  coined. 
And  the  reflection  may  have  invigorated  the  hand  and  cheered  the 
mind  of  William  Wyon,  when  with  declining  hesJth  he  was  en- 
graving the  dies  of  this  medal,  that  his  humble  and  earnest  efforts 
were  exerted  to  record  to  periods,  thousands  of  years   hereafter, 
and  to  countries    tens  of  thousands  of   miles  distant  from  these 
islands,  the  might  and  majesty,  the  power  and  extent  of  dominion, 
in  the  year  a.d.  1849,  of  ^^  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  India." 

Cork,  18  May,  1853. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  GILBERT,  BART. 

[From  The  Times,  May  12, 1858.] 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh Gilbert,  Bart.  G.C.B.  and  Member  of  the  Council  of  India,  will  be 
received  by  the  entire  body  of  the  Indian  army,  and  by  the  portion  of  her 
Majesty's  forces  which  served  recently  in  the  East,  with  deep  sorrow. 
This  sentiment  will  be  largely  shared  by  Sir  Walter  Gilbert's  late  com- 
manders, Lords  Hardinge  and  Gongh. 

Sir  Walter  Gilbert  had  attained  the  age  of  68 ;  yet  his  death  is  regarded 
by  his  comrades  as  premature.  So  brilliant  a  soldier  was  he  that  no  one 
could  hold  him  to  be  other  than  young. 

Sir  Walter  Gilbert  entered  the  Bengal  army  in  1800,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  posted  to  the  15th  Regiment  of  Native  In&ntry,  commanded 
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bj  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Macdonald,  of  the  Bengal  army.  With 
this  distinguished  corps  he  was  present  at  the  defeat  of  General  Perron's 
brigades  at  Coel,  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Allyghur,  at  the  battle  of 
Delhi,  and  capture  of  68  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  13  tumbrils,  and  11 
standards,  taken  from  General  Louis's  force;  at  the  storming  of  Agra;  and 
at  the  memorable  battle  of  Laswaree,  where  70  pieces  of  cannon,  with  the 
whole  of  the  enemy's  ammunition  and  baggage,  were  captured.  In  this 
battle  the  15th  Native  Infantry  wa«  particularly  distinguished.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Dieg,  in  which  the  enemy  lost  87  pieces  of  artillery 
and  all  their  ammunition ;  at  the  subsequent  fall  of  the  fortress  of  Dieg ; 
and  at  the  desperate,  but  unsuccessful,  assaults  on  Bhurtpore,  under  the 
personal  conunand  of  Lord  Lake,  who  highly  esteemed  the  young  soldier 
for  his  gallantry.  In  all  these  arduous  services  Lieutenant  Gilbert  exhi- 
bited the  same  heroism  which  later  in  life  induced  him  to  dismount  when 
he  found  that  his  horse  would  not  approach  a  huge  boar  which  threatened 
the  life  of  his  friend,  and  charge  the  enraged  animal  on  foot  with  his  single 
spear. 

As  Captain,  Major,  and  Colonel  he  was  subsequently  employed  in  vari- 
ous responsible  offices;  but  it  was  on  the  Sutlej  ,and  in  the  Punjab  that 
the  public  notice  became  fixed  on  Sir  Walter  Gilbert  as  a  first-rate  com- 
mander. Lord  Gough,  in  describing  these  heroic  and  noble  services, 
said, — 

"  I  want  words  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Major-General  Gilbert.  Not 
only  have  I  to  record  that  in  this  great  fight  (Ferozeshah)  all  was  achieved 
by  him  which,  as  Conmiander-in-chief,  I  coxdd  desire  to  have  executed; 
not  only  on  this  day  was  his  division  enabled  by  his  skill  and  courageous 
example  to  triumph  ovex  obstacles  from  which  a  less  ardent  spirit  would 
have  recoiled  as  insurmountable,  but  since  the  hour  when  our  leading 
columns  moved  out  of  Umballah  I  have  found  in  the  Major-General  an 
officer  who  has  not  merely  carried  out  my  orders  to  the  letter,  but  whose 
zeal  and  tact  have  enabled  him,  in  a  hundred  instances,  to  perform  valu- 
able services  in  exact  anticipation  of  my  wishes." 

And  thus  it  was  at  Moodkee,  at  Sobraon,  at  Chilian  wallah,  at  Groojerat; 
wherever  Gilbert  was,  there  you  were  sure  to  find  successful  bravery.  No 
wonder  that  such  conduct  should  elicit  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  "  envy  of  the 
protession  of  a  soldier." 

His  last  crowning  act  finished  the  campaign  in  the  Punjab,  16,000  old 
and  tried  Sikh  soldiers  having  grounded  their  arms  to  him. 

I  annex  an  official  memorandum  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  this 
war: — 
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Army,  Head-Quartebs,  Camp,  GtOOJerat,  March  7,  1849. 


Names  of  Action. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

Total  of  each 
Action. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Officers. 

Men. 

lUmfiniiggur, 
22nd  of  Nov. 

1848 .     .     . 

1 

14 

9 

54 

1 

11 

11 

79 

Sudoolpoor  and 

passage      of 
the  Chenab, 

• 

■ 

8rd  of  Dec. 

1848 .     .     . 

0 

21 

4 

47 

0 

1 

4 

69 

Ghilianwallah, 

13tli  of  Jan. 

1849 .     .     . 

22 

580 

67 

1584 

0 

101 

89 

2268 

Goojerat,    21st 
of  Feb.  1849 

5 

91 

24 

682 

0 

5 

29 

778 

Grand  Total    . 

28 

706 

104 

2367 

1 

121 

133 

3194 

H.  T.  Tucker,  Major, 

Deputy-Adjutant-Genend. 


The  following  is  an  accurate  account  of  the  killed  and  wounded  at 
Mooltan,  from  the  commencement  of  the  operations  to  the  close  thereof: — 

9  officers  killed  and  55  wounded,  4  of  whom  have  since  died. 

Killed  and  wounded  in  all,  1,153. 

Of  these,  including  Mooltan,  we  have  a  total  of  41  officers  killed  and 
died  of  wounds ;  155  wounded.  Eank  and  file  killed  and  wounded,  3,520 ; 
the  killed  do  not  much  exceed  1,000.  Maj  this  be  the  last  record  I  have 
to  send  you  for  many  years,  as  I  sincerely  hope  it  is  the  last  of  this  cam- 
paign. 


MEMOIR  OF  WILLIAM  WYON,  R.A.  AND  HIS  WORKS, 

[From  The  ChntUman't  Magazine  far  December,  1851.] 


Some  of  the  works  of  William  Wyon  are  better  known  than  those 
of  any  other  artist  in  her  Majesty's  dominions.  Every  one  is  glad 
to  carry  an  assortment  of  them  in  his  pocket:  and  though  they  may 
continually  pass  to  and  fro  with  little  critical  examination,  that  pos- 
sessor can  have  no  claim  to  taste,  or  the  just  appreciation  of  artistic 
grace,  who  has  not,  now  and  then,  paid  his  tribute  of  admiration  to 
the  beauties  of  their  workmanship,  as  from  time  to  time  they  may 
casually  have  arrested  and  detained  his  attention. 

The  merits  of  Mr.  Wyon's  less  seen  performances  have  heretofore 
received  their  due  appreciation,  not  only  in  various  occasional  in- 
stances, but  more  particularly  in  a  Memoir  compiled  in  1837  by 
Mr.  Carlisle,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ;  and 
in  the  volume  entitled  OUa  Podrida,  privately  printed  in  1844  by 
Mr.  Richard  Sainthill,  of  Cork.  From  these  two  works,  both  pri- 
vately printed,  we  shall,  on  the  present  melancholy  occasion  of  Mr. 
Wyon's  decease,  extract  some  interesting  particulars,  which  we  are 
kindly  permitted  to  illustrate  with  a  portrait  of  this  eminent  artist, 
engraved  at  Mr.  Sainthill's  expense  from  a  drawing  by  his  son  Mr. 
Leonard  C.  Wyon. 

Mr.  Wyon  was  of  German  descent.  He  came  of  a  race  of  die- 
sinkers  and  metal-chasers.  EQs  grandfather  was  the  George  Wyon 
who  executed  the  silver  cup  embossed  with  the  assassination  of 
Julius  CaBsar,  which  was  presented  by  the  City  of  London  to  John 
Wilkes,  and  an  engraving  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1774,  p.  457.  His  father  was  Peter  Wyon,  a  die- 
sinker  at  Birmingham,  in  partnership  with  his  elder  brother 
Thomas. 
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William  Wyon  was  bom  in  1795  at  Birmingham,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  his  father  in  1809.  When  a  boy  he  met  with  a  cqpy 
of  Flaxman's  ^^  Dante ''  at  a  gentleman's  honse.  Of  Flaxman  he 
knew  nothing,  but  he  was  so  enraptnred  with  his  works  that  he 
begged  permission  to  study  tliem,  which  being  granted,  he  copied 
many  if  not  most  of  the  outlines.  This  shewed  no  common  discern- 
ment in  a  boy  to  whom  high  art  was  quite  a  stranger  before  he  met 
with  these  works.  He  always  attributed  to  this  his  advancement  in 
art,  aqd  called  Flaxman  his  real  instructor. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  it  was  after  or  before  this,*  but  it  was 
in  the  year  1811  that  William  Wyon  engraved  a  head  of  Hercules, 
which  was  shown  to  Nathaniel  Marchant,  R.A.  then  the  best  English 
gem-engraver,  and  elicited  from  that  gentleman  an  earnest  recom- 
mendation that  the  youth  should  be  employed  upon  objects  of  higher 
art  than  those  which  his  father  was  accustomed  to  receive  fix>m  the 
tradesmen  of  Birmingham. 

This  advice  was  not  lost  sight  of.  Among  Wyon's  other  youthftd 
works  were  an  Antinous,  which  his  father  set  in  gold  for  his  own 
seal ;  and  a  copy  of  Westall's  Woodman,  which,  when  employed  in 
stamping  gilt  brooches,  obtained  so  large  a  sale  that  the  manufac- 
turers were  anxious  to  have  other  similar  designs  executed  by  the 
same  hand. 

In  1812  he  visited  London,  on  the  invitation  of  his  undo  Thomas 
Wyon,  and  set  to  work  to  execute  a  die  which  might  compete  for 
the  premium  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  subject  was  a 
head  of  Ceres,  which  obtained  the  prize,  and  which  the  Society  pur-* 
chased  and  used  as  their  gold  Agricultural  medal ;  as,  previously, 
they  had  adopted  his  cousin  Thomas  Wyon's  head  of  Isis  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose.  He  also  received  another  prize  from  the  same  Society 
for  a  die  d^ed  for  a  naval  medal,  being  an  original  composition 
of  Victory  in  a  marine  car  attended  by  Tritons. 

In  1815  his  uncle  Thomas  again  invited  him  to  London,  to  assist 
in  engraving  the  new  great  seals  which  were  then  required.  His 
cousin  Thomas  had  engraved  the  Great  Seal  for  England ;  William 
engraved  those  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  also  assisted  in  the 
execution  of  many  colonial  seals. 

*  The  paragraph  we  have  juat  quoted  is  from  a  recent  memoir  oi  Mr.  Wyon  in  The 
BnUder. 
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In  the  same  year  Mr.  Pingo  and  Mr.  Marchant,  the  chief  and 
second  engravers  of  the  Mint,  were  superannuated ;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Wjon  junior  was  promoted  to  be  chief  engraver,  the  number  of 
engravers  being  then  limited  to  two.  It  was  arranged  that  a  second 
engraver  should  be  elected  by  competildony  and  as  the  Master  (Lord 
Maryborough)  had  expressed  some  objection  to  the  prospect  of  both 
engravers  being  of  the  same  family^  William  Wyon  determined  to 
compete  anonymously.  He  consequently  submitted,  without  a  name, 
a  head  of  the  King,  which,  upon  the  judgment  of  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, to  whom  the  decision  was  referred,  obtained  for  him  that 
appointment, — ^he  being  then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Wyon  had  now  a  fair  field  and  an  honourabe  career  before 
him ;  but  his  hopes  were  darkened,  first  by  the  untimely  death  (in 
1817)  of  his  cousin  the  chief  engraver,*  and  secondly  by  the  appoint- 
ment to  that  office  of  Mr.  Pistrucci,  then  a  new  importation  into  the 
Mint^  and  a  favourite  with  the  Master,  Lord  Maiyborouglu  Mr. 
Pistrucci  was  a  skilAil  artist,  but  an  indolent  one ;  and  much  of  lus 
Work  devolved  on  Mr.  Wyon,  without,  it  appears,  any  increase  to 
his  pay.  Differences  arose  which  led  to  divisions.  At  length,  in 
1823,  Mr.  Pistrucci  wholly  withdrew  his  services,  in  consequence  of 
the  King  commanding  that  his  portrait  on  the  coinage  should  be 
taken  only  fix)m  his  bust  by  Chantrey.  From  that  period  Mr. 
Wyon  became  in  fact  the  chief  engraver,  though  the  title  was  re- 
tained by  Mr.  Pistrucci,  with  the  salary  of  500/*,  Mr.  Wyon's  being 
only  2002.  This  continued  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Wallace  was 
Master  of  the  Mint ;  who,  though  he  highly  approved  of  the  execu- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  series  of  dies  which  at  this  time  was  prepared 
for  the  coinage,  and  in  other  respects  evinced  towards  Mr.  Wyon 
his  personal  regard,  still  failed  to  render  to  him  the  justice  which 
was  his  due.  It  is  stated,  however,  by  Mr.  Carlisle,  that  Mr.  Wal^ 
lace  quitted  the  Mint  with  a  recommendation  to  his  successor  to 
represent  to  the  Government  the  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Wyon's  situa- 
tion ;  and  some  relief  was  accordingly  procured  by  the  new  Master, 
Mr.  Tiemey.    By  this  arrangement,  which  was  effected  early  in 

*  A  memoir  of  Thomas  Wyon,  written  by  Mr.  Sainthill  for  the  Cork  Scientific  Society, 
was  printed  in  our  Magazine  [the  Oentleman'b]  for  1818,  vol.  lxxxtiii.  i.  179,  followed 
by  detioriptiona  of  his  works  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  199,  607,  part  ii.  p.  122;  and  was 
reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  011a  Podrida,  p.  22. 
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1828^  Mr.  Wyon  became  actually  the  chief  engraver,  bnt  the  salaries 
of  that  and  his  former  office  were  directed  to  be  equally  divided;  so 
that,  from  that  time,  Mr.  Wyon  and  the  non-operative  Mr.  Pis- 
trucci  *  each  received  350Z. — the  sum  of  500Z.  having  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  Wyon  as  a  compensation  for  his  extra  services  from  1823  to 
1828. 

From  that  time  until  the  present,  all  the  coinage  of  tins  country 
and  of  the  colonies  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Wyon  or  under  his 
superintendence.  His  attention  was  not  limited  to  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties.  His  ardent  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the 
coinage  of  his  country  induced  him  to  submit  numerous  patterns  of 
new  coins  from  time  to  time  for  approval.  Amongst  these,  a  beautifrd 
figure  of  Neptune,  for  the  reverse  of  a  five-pound  piece  of  the  naval 
sovereign,  William  lY.,  was  highly  approved  by  the  Master  of  the 
Mint,  though  it  was  never  executed.f 

Mr.  Wyon^s  works  may  be  classified  under  the  several  heads  of 
coins,  pattern-pieces  not  coined,  medals,  and  seals.  His  coins  of 
George  the  Fourth  and  William  the  Fourth  are  from  the  models  of 
Chantrey ;  his  Queen  Victoria  coins  from  models  by  himself. 

After  pointing  out  the  great  vigour  and  finish  of  Thomas  Simon's 
coins  of  the  Protector  Oliver,  Mr.  Sainthill  X  remarks  that, 

**  There  is  equally  great  characteristic  expression  in  Mr.  Wyon's 
"  series  of  the  coins  of  George  lY.  and  William  I Y.  In  th^  former, 
^  we  have  all  the  elegance,  and  dignity,  and  courtly  appearance,  of 

the  prince  of  Europe  ;  in  the   latter,  the  placid,  natural,  quiet 

aspect  of  a  straightforward  well-intentioned  man.     In  both,  the 

workmanship  is  admirable.  The  truth  with  which  every  line  and 
<«  muscle  is  represented,  and  the  softness  with  which  all  the  parts 

*  Mr.  Pistruoci  retired  from  the  Mint,  retaining  the  appointment  of  Medallist  to  the 
King.  He  is  still  Hying,  at  his  retreat,  *'  Fine  Arts  Cottage,"  near  Windsor.  His  laigo 
medal  commemorative  of  Waterloo,  the  work  of  very  many  years,  has  been  often  an- 
nounced as  nearly  completed,  but  has  not  yet  appeared.  His  contributions  to  the  Mint 
were  limited  we  believe  to  four  suooosiye  heads  of  Geoxge  the  Third — all  very  unlike  as 
portraits;  the  George  and  dragon  of  the  sovereigns  and  crown-pieces;  and  the  coronation 
medak  of  G^rge  the  Fourth  and  Victoria.  The  coronation  medal  of  William  the  Fourth 
was  the  work  of  Mr.  Wyon. 

t  This  created  the  first  break  in  that  series,  from  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  No  laxger 
gold  coin  than  51.  has  ever  been  struck  in  England. 

X  The  passages  marked  with  inverted  commas  are  either  extracts  from  the  011a 
Podrida,  or  were  furnished  for  this  memoir  by  R.  S. 
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**  melt  into  each  other,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Compare  them 
*'with  the  coins  of  Russia,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Spain,  or  Louis 
'^  Philippe's,  whose  series  we  think  is  the  best  on  the  continent,  and 
*^  the  result  places  the  present  coinage  of  Great  Britain  immeasurably 
"  above  that  of  any  other  state  in  Europe." 

This  was  written  before  any  of  the  coinage  of  Victoria  had  ap- 
peared.   After  its  issue,  the  same  critic  was  equally  satisfied : — 

*^  When  I  look  at  the  busts  on  the  shillings  and  sixpences  of  King 
^^  William  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria,  I  feel  the  greatest  admiration  at 
*'  the  combined  beauty  of  design  and  execution  which  they  present 
"  to  the  eye ;  ever  seeking  for  a  fault,  but  unable  to  find  it  Each 
**  portrait  is  true  to  nature,  speakingly  alive,  and  strikingly  cha- 
^^  racteristic  of  such  very  differing  personages  as  the  sailor  King  and 
"  the  youthftd  Queen." 

The  five-sovereign  piece  of  Queen  Victoria,  bearing  on  its  reverse 
her  Majesty  in  the  guise  of  Una  directing  the  lion  of  Great  Britain 
by  her  sceptre,  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Sainthill  to  be  the  noblest  coin 
in  the  English  series,  and  as  defying  the  competition  of  any  coin  of 
any  continental  mint. 

**  In  1846  Mr.  Wyon  designed  and  engraved  a  Pattern  Crown  of 
*^  the  Queen  in  the  mediaeval  style,  which  received  the  royal  approba- 
^^  tion,  and,  by  her  Majesty's  commands,  was  issued  as  a  coin  in 
^'  1847.  Eight  thousand  crowns  were  coined  and  divided  among 
^^the  London  bankers,  by  whom  they  were  distributed  to  their 
customers;  but  so  highly  and  universally  were  they  prized  by  the 
public  that  scarcely  any  strayed  into  general  circulation,  and  they 
were  sold  by  coin-dealers  at  the  price  of  thirty  shillings  or  six 
^'crowns.  From  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  until  1816  our 
*^  armorial  bearings  on  the  silver  coinage  were  marshalled  on  four 
^'  shields,^  arranged  on  what  has  been  called  the  windmill  &shion, 
"  which  arrangement  Mr.  Wyon  adopted,  and  very  happily  and  with 
^*  great  taste  connected  the  shields  together  by  their  national  emblems 
*^  of  the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock.  The  great  triumph  of  art,  how- 
ever, is  the  obverse.  The  relief  is  extremely  low,  that  severe  test 
of  an  artist's  ability  to  produce  effect,  while  the  diadem  is  placed 
^*  on  her  Majesty^s  brows  with  unequalled  taste  and  skill.  By 
^^  keeping  in  its  rim^  the  facial  line  ascends,  without  interruption,  to 
^^  the  spring  of  the  arch,  giving  increased  intellectuality  of  coun- 
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^^  tenance ;  and  from  the  same  elevation,  at  the  back,  a  continnons 
"  graceful  outline  descends  to  below  the  shoulders.  As  a  whole,  we 
"have  not  any  portrait  of  the  Queen  so  irresistibly  winning,  so 
"  quietly  dignified,  with  such  richness,  yet  lightness  and  breadth  of 
«  eflPect 

"For  the  Two-shilling  piece,  or  Florin,  Mr.  Wyon  engraved 
"  several  patterns.  The  first  was  a  bust  of  Her  Majesty,*  laurelled ; 
"  the  second  another  bust,  with  the  Greek  fillet,  his  own  idea.  He 
"also  engraved  three  reverses;  one  has  V.R.  with  mediaeval 
"  ornaments ;  the  second  the  words  one  decade  ;  and  the  third 

ONE  FLORIN.     He  then  engraved  a  reduction  of  his  medisBval 

crown,  obverse  and  reverse,  and  this  was  finally  issued  as  the 

coin. 

The  truest,  strongest,  and  most  undoubted  testimony  to  the 

superiority  of  Mr.  Wyon's  portraits  of  Queen  Victoria  is  afforded 
"  by  the  fact,  of  which  every  person  can  satisfy  himself,  that  Her 
"  Majesty's  bust,  by  no  other  artist  but  Mr.  Wyon,  has  been  copied 
"in  the  countless  medals  and  tradesmen's  tokens  which  have  been 
"  engraved  and  issued  for  sale  and  circulation  since  the  Queen  came 
"  to  the  throne." 

Mr.  Wyon's  skill  and  taste  as  a  medallist  obtained  him  a  high 
reputation  on  the  continent  as  well  as  at  home.  In  1835  he  was 
invited  to  Lisbon  to  make  a  medallic  portrait  of  Queen  Donna  Maria, 
and  he  received  a  commission  to  engrave  dies  for  a  series  of  coins  of 
her  Most  Faithful  Majesty.  At  home  his  talents  were  so  highly 
appreciated,  that  he  was  elected  in  1831  an  associate,  and  in  1836 
a  member,  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  an  honour  never  before  con- 
ferred upon  this  department  of  art^f 

"  About  the  year  1839  Mr.  Wyon  visited  the  Mint  of  Paris,  we 
'^  believe  on  the  subject  of  their  mode  of  hardening  the  dies ;  and, 
"  the  English  Mint  having  been  most  unreservedly  thrown  open  to 

*  The  laurel  waa  ordered  hj  Mr.  Shell,  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  Mr.  WyoD*B  remon- 
strances against  it  were  unavailing. 

f  "  Nathaniel  Marchant*  it  is  tme,  was  an  Academician  ;  but  he  must  be  ranked  as  an 
**  engrayer  of  gems.  Though  he  was  Engraver  to  the  Mint,  he  considered  the  office  a 
"  sinecure  and  made  it  so.  His  only  work  for  the  coinage  was  the  bust  of  G^rge  III. 
•«  on  the  last  Three-Shilling  token  of  the  Bank  of  England,  1812  ;  and  we  belieye  that 
<*the  only  medal  he  ever  attempted  was  the  bust  of  Lord  Grenville,  as  Chancellor  of 
**  Oxford,  1810.    The  reverse  was  engraved  for  him  by  Thomas  Wyon,  junior. 
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**  the  officers  of  the  French  Mint  some  years  before,  he  received  the 

"  most  courteous  attention  in  return.     When  he  was  about  to  leave 

^^  Paris  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  the  King,  being  aware  of  his 
visit,  expected  to  be  waited  on  by  him.  In  obedience,  Mr.  Wyon 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  Majesty,  acknowledging  his  obligations  at 

'^  the  Mint,  and  inclosing  to  the  King  his  Guildhall  medal  of  Queen 
Victoria,*  and  his  medallion  of  King  William  IV.,  and  went  out 
to  Neuilly,  where  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family  were  then 
residing.     He  delivered  the  packet  to  the  aide-de-camp  in  waiting, 

"  and  was  sent  for  by  the  King;  who,  having  expressed  his  satisfac* 
tion  that  he  had  been  pleased  at  the  Mint,  examined  the  medals, 
praising  that  of  the  Queen  highly ;  and  when  he  looked  at  William 

^^  the  Fourth's,  he  laughed  f  and  said — ^  It  U  the  old  boy,  his  very 

''  self.' 

**  Encouraged  by  the  King's  praises,  Mr.  Wyon  produced  his 
medal  for  Lloyd's,^  and  said,  that  his  Majesty's  goodness  embol- 
dened him  to  take  the  liberty  of  also  presenting  this  medal  to  him. 
Louis  Philippe  pressed  Mr.  Wyon's  arm,  and  replied : — *  Liberty ! 
you  do  me  a  favour.' 


a 


*  This  medal  has  on  the  obyerse  her  Majesty's  bust,  and  title  in  Latin,  yjctobia 
HE6TNA.  On  the  reverse  is  represented  the  Guildhall,  with  an  inscription,  inconsistently 
written  in  English,  recording  the  Queen's  visit  on  the  9th  Nov.  18S7.  Her  Miyesty  is 
represented  in  the  tiara  she  wore  at  the  city  dinner ;  her  flowing  looks  gathered  in  a 
gracefiil  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head.  "  The  graceful  arrangement,  character,  and  ex- 
pression of  the  whole  bust ;  its  breadth  and  softness  ;  the  perfect  youth,  yet  sweetly  defined 
womanhood,  of  the  features  ;  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  line  connecting  the  cheek  and 
neck  ;  and  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  lower  part  of  the  fiusa  and  lip,  strike  us  as  a 
combination  of  excellences  where  all  the  truth  of  nature  is  displayed  in  all  the  perfection 
of  art.** — Sainthiirs  011a  Podrida,  [vol.  i.]  p.  65 :  where  the  obverse  of  this  medal  is 
engraved,  its  reverse  being,  with  equal  good  tsste,  omitted. 

[I  add  an  extract  from  a  letter  I  have  lately  received : — ] 

Queens-Road,  Jan.  15th,  1853. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  dogmatical  when  I  say,  the  City  medal  of 
W.  Wyon  is  the  most  exquisitely  perfect  and  true  portrait  of  the  Queen,  {at  I  ihini^)  in 
any  style  of  art,    I  was  at  the  palace  with  Wyon  when  he  refused  to  take  his  sittings  with 
Pistrucci  at  work  in  the  room.   (Very  right !)   Ever  yours.  Dear  Sir,  R.  J.  Lanb. 
R.  Sainthill,  Esq. 

f  We  remember  M'Glise  once  remarking,  that  he  always  knew  when  the  friends  of  a 
sitter  thought  the  likeness  good,  by  their  laughing  when  they  first  saw  it 

X  This  is  a  medal  given  for  assistance  in  cases  of  shipwreck  ;  and  its  design  represents 
Ulysses,  clinging  to  his  rait,  succoured  by  the  goddess  Leucothoe.  For  a  Jtast  appreoiatioti 
of  its  merits  we  refer  to  Sainthill's  011a  Podrida,  [vol.  i.]  p.  52  ;  where  it  is  eagimved  in 
Plate  4,  together  with  another  masterpiece  of  W.  Wyon,  his  medal  for  the  Chesolden  prise 
at  St.  Thomases  Hospital. 
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^'  The  King  then  took  Mr.  Wjon  into  another  room,  and  Intro- 
^'  duced  him  to  the  Qaeen  and  other  members  of  his  family.  The 
**  Queen  said,  in  very  imperfect  English, — *  We  have  heard  much 
**of  you,  Mr.  Wyon,  from  our  daughter  Louise,  and  of  your 
**  beautiful  portrait  of  the  Queen  of  England.'  The  King  then 
^^  invited  Mr.  Wyon  to  walk  through  the  rooms  and  examine  such 
** works  of  art  as  were  there;  and  Mr.  Wyon  said,  he  never 
spent  two  hours  more  agreeably,  from  Louis  Philippe's  general 
good  taste,  and  the  ease  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  King's 
«  kindness  of  manner.  In  one  of  the  apartmento  were  some  very 
splendid  Sevres  jars,  on  which  Mr.  Wyon  expressed  an  unfavour- 
able opinion.  He  saw  that  the  King  was  hurt,  and  therefore,  at 
some  length,  gave  his. reasons  as  an  artist  When  he  had  ended, 
the  King  smiled,  and  said, — '  We  cannot,  Mr.  Wyon,  admit  that 
"  you  are  right,  for  the  jars  were  designed  by  Napoleon.'  When 
**  taking  leave,  the  King  said, — "  I  should  wish,  Mr.  Wyon,  you 
**  should  have  something  to  remind  you  of  this  visit ;  I  will  send  you 
^^  a  medal,  and  as  it  bears  on  it  the  portraits  of  the  Queen,  myself, 
and  our  children,  I  hope  it  may  be  interesting  to  you.'  The 
General  in  attendance  having  received  some  direction  from  the 
"  King,  inquired  of  Mr.  Wyon  his  address,  which  he  gave,  and 
^^  when  he  would  leave  Paris,  and  was  told,  the  day  after  to-morrow  ; 
*'  on  which  the  General  remarked  to  the  King,  that  the  medal  could 
not  be  struck  in  that  time.*  *  C'est  finie,'  said  his  Majesty,  and  the 
medal  in  gold  (and  worth  about  502.  as  metal)  reached  Mr.  Wyon 
next  day.  It  was,  we  presume,  a  private  medal,  as  we  were 
^'  unable  to  trace  it  on  inquiry  at  the  Monnaie  des  Medailles. 

"  Mr.  Wyon's  works  include  the  recent  war  medals  of  the  Penin- 
*^  sula,  Trafalgar,  Jellalabad,  and  Cabul. 

"  The  medal  for  Jellalabad  bears  a  portrait  of  Her  Majesty  with 
"  the  inscription  *  Victoria  vindex.'  The  reverse  gives  a  view 
**  of  Sir  Robert  Salens  camp,  over  which  hovers  a  winged  figure  of 
"  Victory,  bearing  the  British  standard  in  her  left  hand,  and  a  wreath 

*  From  the  Tim«8 : — (From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

<*  Paris,  Tuesday,  June  8,  1852. 
'*  When  French  children,  alter  frequent  quarrels  with  each  other,  decide  on  a  final 
rupture,  the  term  of  amicable  relations  is  not  considered  as  legitimately  expired,  unless 
accompanied  with  a  formula  which  etiquette  has  long  established, — the  word/n»  is  slowly 
and  solemnly  pronounced,  letter  by  letter  ;  and  when  the  last  two  escape  the  lips  hostilities 
may  at  once  begin,  without  further  notice." 
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*^  in  her  right ;  and  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  medal,  English  or 
^<  foreign,  which  presents  such  a  perfectly  graceful  and  actually  aerial 
'^  figure  as  this  impersonation  of  Jellalabad.  It  is  so  completely  off 
**  the  sur&ce  of  the  medal,  the  drapery  floats  so  Ughtly,  and  the  out- 
*^  lines  and  attitude  are  so  natural  and  earnestly  lifelike,  that  but  a 
^^  slight  impetus  of  the  imagination  seems  necessary  to  carry  on  a 
'^  belief  in  the  mind  that  she  really  is  from  on  high,  beckoning  to  her 
^^  chQdren  in  the  camp  to  be  up  and  to  be  doing,  and  will  soon  pass 
*^  from  off  our  horizon,  leading  on  her  heroes  to  those  deeds  which 
'^have  associated  Sale  and  his  heroic,  patiently-suffering,  and 
"  devoted  bands  with  enduring  and  tmfading  glory/** 

The  various  medals  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Royal  Society, 
the  Royal  Institution,  the  Geological  Society,  the  Geographical 
Society,  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  and  indeed  of  almost  every 
learned  society,  home  and  colonial,  were  the  productions  of  William 
Wyon.  Some  of  these  have  on  the  obverses  heads  from  the 
antique,  from  modern^  and  from  living  personages.  The  Harrow 
School  medal,  given  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  bears  a  head  of 
Cicero ;  the  Royal  Institution  medal  the  head  of  Lord  Bacon ;  the 
prize  medal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  the  head  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton ;  the  Geological  Society  medal  the  head  of  Dr.  WoUaston ;. 
the  Art  Union  medal  the  head  of  Sir  Francis  Ghantrey ;  and  the 
Brodie  testimonial  the  head  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  Some  of  the 
reverses  of  Mr.  Wyon's  medals  were  executed  fix)m  designs  by  Flax- 
man,  Howard,  and  others ;  but  many — and  those  some  of  the  best — 
are  from  designs  by  himsel£  His  medal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  bears  a 
reverse  after  Stothard ;  and  his  coronation  medal  of  William  the 
Fourth  a  reverse  of  Queen  Adelaide,  after  Ghantrey. 

As  an  engraver  of  medals  Mr.  Wyon  will  stand  hereafter  in  our 
English  order  of  merit  immediately  after  Thomas  Simon.  He  may 
not  have  equalled  Simon  (?)  but  he  has  surpassed  Briot,  the  Roettiers, 
Rawlins,  Blondeau,  Grocker,  Tanner,  Pingo,  and  Pistrucci.  His 
heads  have  both  force  and  delicacy,  and  are  always  admirable  in 
point  of  likeness.  His  reverses  are  conceived  in  the  school  of 
Flaxtnan,  for  whose  works  he  was  known  to  have  evinced  greater 
enthusiasm  than  for  those  of  any  other  modem  artist 

'^  William  Wyon  brought  to  his  profession  all  the  devotion  to  the 

*  Thia  puragnph  from  a  pi^per  read  by  Mr.  Sainthill  before  the  CuTieriui  Society  of  Cork. 
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^  arts^  and  aspiration  for  Fame^  to  be  earned  by  his  own  onceasing' 
*' exertions  of  mind  and  body,  of  head  and  hand,  which  previously 
**  characterised  his  cousin  Thomas ;  and  his  closing  days  beheld  him, 
'*  the  great  medallic   artist  of  Europe,  as  anxious  to  make  ftirther 
'^progress  as  when,  the  modest  Birmingham  boy,  he  first  entered  the 
walls  of  the  Royal  Academy.     This  thirst  for  fame  was  entirely 
free  from  any  feeling  of  jealousy  as  regarded  other  artists  in  his 
own  profession,  native  or  foreign,  at  every  period  of  his  life ;  nor 
was  this  deposition  ever  disturbed  by  the  malevolence  and  injustice 
"  which,  at  some  stages  of  his  career,  he  encountered  from  odiers. 
^  At  the  recent  Exhibition  of  all  Nations,  there  was  a  case  containing 
^^a  limited  selection  of  his   varied   productions,   chiefly   medals: 
wherein  excellence  of  the  highest  class,  both  as  to  portraiture  and 
composition,  riveted  the  attention,  but  puzzled  the  decision  as  to 
*^  which  the  highest  praise  should  be  awarded.     In  all,  the  truth  of 
nature,  the  delicacy  of  taste,  and  the  perfect  finish  of  high  art, 
were  alike  conspicuous. 
''Mr.  Wyon  was  married  in  1821  to  Catherine-Sophia,   third 
*'  daughter  of  John  Eeele,  Esq.  surgeon,  of  Southampton.     This 
**  amiable  lady,  who  not  only  participated  in  his  tastes  and  pursuits, 
''but  by  her  excellent  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  world  was 
an  invaluable  helpmate  to  the  retired  and  busy  artist,  died,  after 
a  long  and  distressing  illness,  on  the  14th  of  February  in  the  pre* 
''  sent  year.     Mr.  Wyon  himself  was  not   naturally  of  a  strong 
''  constitution ;  but  the  occupation  originating  from  the  Great  Ex- 
*^  hibition  had  served  to  divert  his  mind  from  the  severity  of  his 
''  recent  irreparable  loss.    The  complete  success,  in  the  expressed 
''  opinion  of  the  Queen  and  Prince,  of  his  own  work  produced  for 
''this  occasion — the  magnificent  obverse  busts  of  her  Majesty  and 
"Prince  Albert  for  the  Exhibition  medals,  and  his  son  Leonardos 
"reverse  of  one,  which  was  also  honoured  by  the  royal  notice  and 
"  approbation,  had  naturally  gratified  him  as  an  artist  and  a  father.'' 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  also  created  an  excitement  which, 
in  its  revulsion,  had  a  baneful  effect  on  his  physical  powers. 

"  He  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of 
"  his  left  side,  at  Brighton,  on  the  27th  September ;  and  he  died  at 
"  the  same  place,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1851. 

"  Mr.  Wyon  has  left  four   children,  two    daughters  and  two 
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"  sons.  His  younger  son  has  entered  the  legal  profession ;  the  elder, 
"Leonard  Charles  Wyon,  on  the  retirement  of  Monsieur  Merlin, 
"  was  appointed  Second  Engraver  of  Her  Majesty's  Mint  by  Mr. 
"Gladstone,  at  that  time  Master,  who  considered  the  unusually 
"early  development  of  ability  exhibited  in  the  young  engraver's 
"  works  as  an  assurance  of  his  future  higrh  rank  as  an  artist ;  and 
"which  has  been  more  than  realised  by  Mr.  Leonard  Charles 
"  Wyon^s  subsequent  progress.  We  need  only  refer  to  his  medal  of 
"  Hogarth,  engraved  for  the  London  Art  Union ;  his  reverse  for  the 
general  prize  medal  of  the  recent  Great  Exhibition ;  and  the  por- 
traits of  all  the  royal  children  modelled  from  the  life,  by  Her 
"  Majesty's  command,  and  from  which  he  is  to  engrave  medals, — 
"  as  proofs  that,  with  the  name,  he  inherits  also  the  artistic  ability, 
"the  mind  to  compose,  and  the  hand  to  execute,  which  have 
"  established  the  fame  of  the  Wvons." 
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EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  PROM  LEONARD  C.  WYON  TO  RICHARD 

8AINTH1LL. 

List  of  my  Father's  Works  in  my  Cabinet. 


WHEN  ENGRAVED. 


Sir  Joseph  Banks  (first  die) 

Mrs.  Waters     ..... 

George  the  Third,     proprio  splendore  refulgit 

Marquess  of  Hastings  (Mudie's  series)  . 

George  the  Fourth  (first  mathematical  prize)     . 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  (second  die) 

Cymrodorion  medal 

Heywood 

Sir  Walter  Scott 

Lord  and  Lady  Mayoress 

Peel  medal  (Head  of  Cicero) 

University  College,  London 

Duppa 


1816 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1820 
1820 
1820 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1827 


vol.  n. 
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WHEN  ERORATSD 

George  the  Fourth,    porttjm  southamptoni^  in- 

TKAVIT           .....' 

.     1827 

John  Fuller      ..... 

.     1828 

Bacon               ....•' 

.     1828 

Masonic  medal              .             .            .             .             < 

.     1830 

Bodiam  Caade               .... 

.     1830 

Apothecaries'  medal.     Obverse, — linnjeus 

.     1830 

William  the  Fourth.    Adelaide  e.  cu.  iussit 

.     1830 

William  the  Fourth  (Coronation) 

1831 

Horticultural  Society  of  Cornwall 

.     1832 

Calvert             ...... 

.     1832 

Elphinstone       ...... 

.     1833 

James  Watt      ...... 

1833 

Naval  School,    palmam  qui  meruit 

.     1833 

Do.                 HOC  ALTERNA  FIDES  . 

.     1833 

Sir  John  Soane             .            .             .             .             • 

.     1834 

Camden  medal               .             .             .             .             • 

1835 

London  Horticultural  Society  (Flora)   . 

.     1836 

Knight              .....< 

.     1836 

Small  Guildhall  medal               .             .             .             « 

1837 

Accession  medal  of  Queen  Victoria 

1837 

Accession  medal  (different  head). 

Princess  Victoria,  from  Lane's  miniature 

.     1837 

Guildhall 

.     1837 

Gregory  medal             .             .            .            .            « 

.     1838 

Liverpool  Shipwreck     .            .            .            .            < 

.     1839 

Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway 

.     1840 

Large  Gambia              .... 

.     1840 

Small  Gambia               .             .             .            •             < 

.     1840 

Prinsep             .            .            •            .            . 

.     1840 

Apothecaries'  medal.     Obverse, — galen 

.     1841 

Wrangham  medal         .             .             .             .             < 

.     1842 

Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche              .... 

.     1842 

China  medal  (unused  pattern)   .... 

.     1842 

China  medal     .,..*• 

.     1842 

Jellalabad  medal           .            .            .            .            < 

.     1842 

Kelat  i  Ghilzie              ..... 

.     1842 
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Candahar,  Ghuznee^  and  Cabul             .            .            .     1842 

Meeauee  and  Hyderabad 

,     1843 

Small  Royal  Exchange  medal  . 

1844 

Frederick  of  Austria  visited  the  Mint 

.     1844 

Gresham 

• 

.     1844 

Chantrey  medal 

.     1846 

Manchester  School  of  Design 

,     1848 

Lawson 

.     1848 

Naval  medal     . 

.     1849 

Lambert  Jones 

.     1849 

WITHOUT  DATES 

). 

Burmese  medal. 

Viscount  Duncan  (Mudie's  series). 

Earl  Howe  do. 

A  cannon  mounted. 

Androssan  medal. 

Pericles. 

Edwardes  medal. 

Fort  William. 

Long  Service  and  Good  Conduct. 

Ceres. 

London  Listitution. 

Pitt  (Wolverhampton  Club), 

Astronomical  Society.  Obverse, — nbwton,  small  head. 

Glasgow  Academy.     Obverse, — newton,  large  head. 

Cheselden. 

Fellowes. 

WoUaston. 

Royal  Academy  medals. 

Society  of  Arts  medals. 

Telford. 

R.  SAINTHILL  HAS  THESE  MEDALS,  NOT  IN  L.  G.  WTON'S  LIST. 
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Minimi  medals  of  George  the  Third  and  the  Duke  of 

Sussex  ......     1820 

2  d2 
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British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  fotmded  1804  .     1821 

George  the  Fourth  (Coronation  medal).  Engraved  for 
Messrs.  Thomason  and  Co.  W.  Wyon*s  name 
omitted.     The  reverse  by  Stothard   .  .  .     1821 

Minimi  medal  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  .  .     1840 

Samuel  Fereday. 

Boylston  (American  University  prize  medal). 

Minimi  medals  of  her  Majesty. 


MEDALS  BY  LEONARD  C.  WYON,  ESQ. 


MEDAL  OF  THE  VERY  REVEREND  THEOBALD  MATHEW, 

BY  LEONARD  C.  WYON,  ESQ.  ONE  OF  THE  ENGRAVERS  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  MINT. 
[Read  before  the  Cuvierian  Society,  3rd  November,  1847.] 


This  medal,  which  has  a  peculiar  interest  to  many  persons 
in  this  city,  has  been  engraved  by  a  young  and  talented  artist  (the 
eldest  son  of  her  Majesty's  Chief  Engraver),  as  a  mark  of  his  personal 
regard  and  respect  for  the  great  apostle  of  Irish  temperance,  and  to 
commemorate  the  labours  of  love  and  beneficence  of  that  reverend 
gentleman,  whose  friendship  many  here  present  have  the  pleasure  to 
enjoy.  It  is  a  truly  historical  record.  It  presents  neither  allegory 
nor  fiction.  Facts  only  are  delineated,  in  all  the  plainness  and 
severity  of  truth.  Yet,  the  longer  we  dwell  on  obverse  and  reverse, 
the  more  we  become  interested  and  absorbed  by  their  powerful 
representation  of  nature :  while  to  Nature  herself  it  is  a  proud 
triumph  that  our  feelings  of  all  that  is  sublime  and  poetical  can,  as 
in  the  instance  before  us,  be  called  into  more  intense  vitality  by  the 
actual  occurrences  of  life,  accurately  observed  and  gracefully  ar- 
ranged by  the  master-mind  of  genius,  and  made  palpable  to  us,  and 
handed  down  to  those  who  may  be  called  into  existence  thousands  of 
years  hence,  by  the  hand  of  the  able  engraver,  than  by  the  most 
ingenious  and  laboured  composition  drawn  from  the  pantheon  of 
pagan  and  classical  literature. 

The  obverse  has  the  bust  of  Father  Mathew,  modelled  from  the 
life  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Wyon  when  he  was  in  Cork  last  year,  and  I  need 
scarcely  remark  to  those  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
original,  that  it  is  a  most  perfectly  accurate  portrait  of  the  very 
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reverend  preacher  against  drunkenness.  It  gives  the  head  and 
sbonlders^  in  his  usual  dress.*  The  countenance  exhibits  all  the 
mild  and  earnest  benevolence  of  the  living  man,  with  all  its  delicate 
details  of  anatomy  and  physiognomy,  more  particularly  about  the 
eye,  so  worked  out  with  all  the  truth  and  softness  of  nature,  that  we 
forget  the  artist  in  the  actuality  of  the  representation. 

The  reverse  represents  Father  Mathew  standing,  with  uplifted 
arms,  and  bestowing  his  blessing  on  a  kneeling  crowd.  Immediately 
before  him,  in  the  centre,  is  a  peasant,  holding  his  hat  in  his  two 
hands,  and  looking  down,  whose  countenance  indicates  that  he  is 
very  conscious  of  having  been  a  grievous  offender,  and  of  requiring 
much  forgiveness.  To  his  right,  a  woman,  in  the  extremity  of  old 
age  and  the  intensity  of  devotion.  To  his  left,  and  quite  in  front,  a 
boy,  looking  up  to  Father  Mathew  in  perfect  and  confiding  inno- 
cence of  heart  and  purpose.  In  the  distance,  to  the  left;,  a  man  of 
higher  grade,  earnest  and  sorrowftil,  and  of  whom  better  things 
might  have  been  expected,  but  whom  we  are  glad  to  see  reformed. 
Behind  the  boy  a  countrywoman,  displa}ring  the  broad,  massive  Irish 
cloak,  and  the  usual  manner  of  wearing  the  hair  by  the  peasant  girls 
in  this  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  now  made  fashionable  by  her 
Majesty *8  example.  And  leaning  on  her  is  a  young  girl,  of  surpass- 
ing loveliness,  looking  up  also  to  the  reverend  preacher  with  all 
faith,  and  joy,  and  peace  in  believing.  The  whole  group  I  know  to 
be  portraits  from  life  and  costume.  They  embrace  every  age  and 
both  sexes,  with  a  variety  as  to  conditions  of  life,  and  they  fairly  set 
before  us  the  universality  and  success  of  Father  MatheVs  ministra.. 
tions,  who  has  been  an  honoured  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence to  confer  more  good  and  to  avert  more  evil  than  probably  any 
other  person  living.  To  Heaven  be  the  praise  1  and  long  may  he 
witness  the  blessings  he  has  been  commissioned  to  di£bse.  The 
varied  beauties  of  this  group,  in  character,  composition,  breadth,  per- 
spective, and  execution,  place  it  in  the  rank  of  high  art,  and  the 
young  engraver  honourably  sustains  the  excellence  which  we  now 
habitually  look  for  in  a  medal  by  a  Wyon. 

R.  S. 


*  Mr.  L.  W.  proposed  to  engrave  it  in  ecclesiastical  vestments,  but  Mr.  M.  desired  it 
to  be  in  his  usual  dress,  in  which,  he  remarked,  "  I  am  better  known/* 
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MEDAL  OF  HOGARTH. 

ENaRAVED  FOB  THE  L0m)ON  ART  UmON  BT  LEONARD  C.  WTON,  ESQ.  SECOND 

ENGRAVER  OF  HER  MAJESTT's  MINT. 

[Read  before  the  Cork  Cuvierian  Society,  4  July,  1849.] 


The  London  Art  Union  distribute  annually  among  their  prizes  a 
certain  number  of  medals,  and  this,  I  believe,  was  one  of  their  last 
year's  gifts.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  on  former  occasions  of  sub- 
mitting to  you  specimens  of  the  work  of  this  young  and  rising  artist 
But  this  of  Hogarth  startles  me  by  its  advance  in  art.  It  is  an 
enormous  stride  forward.  The  bust  realises  nature:  the  reverse 
realises  Hogarth. 

I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  as  an  engraving,  how  anything 
could  be  improved  on  the  painter's  face.  The  oriental  copper  com- 
plexion allowed,  it  seems  true  living  flesh.  I  should  expect  that,  if 
I  laid  my  finger  on  the  cheek,  and  pressed  it,  it  would  sink  until  I 
felt  the  teeth. 

I  think  this  will  be  the  most  popular  medal  Leonard  Wyon  has  yet 
engraved.  With  his  best  work  to  recommend  it,  the  subject  is 
familiar.  Every  one  seems  to  have  known  Hogarth  from  childhood, 
and  never  to  be  tired  of  the  acquaintance.  And  every  one  also 
enters  into  and  enjoys  (such  is  human  nature)  the  known  conse- 
quences of  a  contested  election  for  a  seat  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  and  we  mechanically  smile  at  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature 
"to  prevent  bribery  at  elections."  Legislators  may  "enact/^  but, 
until  you  can  elevate  the  voter's  mind  and  principles,*  the  sharpened 

*  **  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — Let  not  our  countrymen  run  sway  with  the  idea 
that  corruption  is  the  neceisary  consequence  of  the  old  mode  by  which  we  give  our  voteB 
in  this  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  it  to  be  a  growing  sentiment  in  the  convictions 
of  Englishmen  that  corruption  is  the  consequence  of  men  not  being  properly  brought  up. 
(Hear.)  You  may  pass  laws  ostensibly  to  prevent  corruption  in  countries  where  nothing 
is  secret,  or  in  countries  where  nothing  is  open;  but  corruption  cannot  be  stopped  by  law; 
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and  sharper  wit  of  cupidity  will  counteract  and  render  "null  and 
void**  all  that  Solon  may  devise  or  Lycurgus  threaten.  The  re- 
verse, which  has  suggested  these  thoughts,  is  a  splendid  re-produc- 
tion of  Hogarth's  celebrated  picture  of  "  The  Voter,"  receiving  at 
the  same  moment  money  from  the  agents  of  two  candidates,  each  of 
whom  with  one  hand  openly  presents  a  card  of  solicitation,  and  with 
the  other  deposits  boldly  (hesitating  insinuation  is  evidently  needless) 
a  retaining  fee  to  secure  the  wished-for  vote.  The  substantial 
breadth,  actuality,  and  correspondence  of  the  figures ;  the  ease  and 
accuracy  of  the  draperies,  all  blending  and  harmonising  into  a  real- 
isation of  every-day  life,  .on  which  the  mind  at  once  enters  as  a  fact 
worth  looking  into,  and  is  not  disappointed;  the  earnest,  confi- 
dential look  and  whisper  which,  if  you  do  not  actually  hear,  you 
perfectly  comprehend,  of  the  agent  on  the  spectator's  right,  with  the 
down-j)our  of  the  gold  into  the  ready,  open,  back-hand  of  his  new, 
trusty,  and  trusted  friend ;  the  wide-awake,  scarcely  disguised, 
leering  return-look  of  the  voter  to  him ;  the  rather  expostulatory, 
but  affectedly  open  and  above-board,  address  of  the  rival  agent,  not 
less  mindful,  however,  of  the  weak  side  of  an  unconvinced  patriot, — 
all  these  are  worked  out  by  Leonard  Wyon's  graver  with  a  truth  and 
an  ability  that,  like  a  camera  lucida,  or  the  retina  of  the  human  eye, 
presents  the  broad  expanse  of  a  landscape  in  all  its  details,  com- 
pressed and  re-produced  within  limits  that  excite  equal  astonishment 
and  admiration. 

On  Hogaith's  canvass  this  impress  of  Hogarth's  mind  may,  by 
possibility,  should  it  haply  escape  "  the  chances  and  changes  "  of  its 
frail  nature,  attain  an  existence  of  some  five  or  six  hundred  years. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  period  assigned  to  some  "  immortal "  picture, 


it  can  uiily  be  stopped  by  elevating  the  tone  of  the  community,  and  making  men  ashamed 
of  the  thing  itself.  (Cheers.)  You  must  seek  for  an  antidote  to  corruption  iu  that  direc- 
tion, and  not  in  new-fangled  systems  of  election.  I  say,  further,  that  the  tone  of  the 
community  in  which  we  liye  is  becoming  elevated.  Every  successive  quarter  of  a  century 
shows  a  decrease  of  corruption.  No  man  who  knows  anything  of  the  tone  of  public  life  a 
hundred  years  ago  can  hesitate  to  admit  that  corruption  then  ascended  much  higher  in 
society  than  it  does  at  present.  You  have  driven  corruption  from  the  higher  classes.  In 
proportion  as  education  extends,  men  become  more  pure,  and  when  the  same  influences 
come  into  operation  among  tlie  inferior  classes  you  may  hope  to  obtain  a  result  which  it  is 
!or  the  interest  of  all  classes  should  be  accomplished.  (Cheers.)'* — Report  of  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mart-h  25,  i8;»2.     (T/mw  newspaper.) 
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in  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Napoleon  as  to  the  probable  durability  of 
its  paint  and  canvass. 

Transferred  by  the  genius  of  a  Wyon  from  canvass  to  metal^  it 
may  exist  to  delight  and  instruct  the  world  as  many  thousand  years. 
To  authorise  this  expectation,  you  have  now  laid  before  you  a  coin 
of  Antiochus  the  Sixth,  King  of  Syria,  almost  in  as  fine  condition 
and  preservation  as  the  day  on  which  it  was  struck  ;  yet  coined  in 
the  year  of  the  Seleucidae  168,  which  was  143  years  before  Christ, 
and  1992  years,  therefore,  have  passed  over  his  head,  leaving  the 
youthful  king  in  all  his  pristine  beauty.  Who,  then,  can  venture  to 
speculate  on  the  unchanged  existence  which  ^^  the  medal,  faithful  to 
its  charge  of  ilEune,"  may  not  also  confer  upon  the  picture  and  portrait 
of  Hogarth  ? 

Rd.  Sainthill. 


IVIEDAL  OF  JOHN  HUNTER, 

BY  LEONARD  C.  WYON,  ESQ.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  MINT. 
[Read  before  the  Cork  Cuvierian  Society,  June,  1851.] 


Cork,  7  April,  1851. 
My  dear  Len. — May  wonders — such  wonders,  at  least,  as  John 
Hunter — never  cease  by  Len.  Wyon  for  the  next  fifty  years  (and 
surely  I  am  most  disinterested,  personally  speaking,  in  the  prayer, 
for  my  life  is  never  worth  a  three  weeks'  purchase,  and  I  have  not 
seen  your  name  among  those  sent  for  from  the  Palace  to  form  a 
Ministry).  I  am  astonished  by  John  Hunter.  The  full-faced  bust 
is  a  medallic  triumph,  in  one  of  its  most  trying  fields,  where  we  have 
been  taught  its  difficulties  by  endless  failures  and  so  few  successes. 
Altogether  your  work  is  marvellous !  So  perfectly  true  to  nature, 
so  thinkingly  alive,  yet  so  quietly  efiective.  We  may  fancy,  as  we 
dwell  on  the  countenance,  that  the  mind  has  concluded,  but  as  yet 
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"  the  lips  retain  knowledge/*     You  have  shewn  that  the  front  fece 
can  give  the  frillest  idea  of  the  great  intellectual 

Artistically  considered,  the  hand  has  been  of  immense  service  to 
you,  by  the  support  it  gives  to  the  head,  and  carrying  out  its  line  of 
relief  or  projection,  at  the  same  time  giving  you  a  perspective  to  the 
body,  which  is  kept  back  from  interfering  with  the  face ;  so  that, 
while  the  portrait  first  catches  and  then  occupies  the  spectator's  eye, 
the  whole  man  is  yet  bodily  before  you.  The  want  of  this  kind  of 
(perhaps)  rather  pictorial  than  real  support,  sometimes  on  a  medal 
gives  a  full  face  somewhat  of  a  top-headedness. 

The  beautiful  design  for  the  reverse  I  had  the  pleasure  of  admiring 
when  at  the  Mint  last  year.  If  anything,  the  medal,  to  my  recol- 
lection, has  more  varied  or  perhaps  more  strongly-expressed  charac- 
ter than  the  design,  when  I  saw  it  The  death-like  countenance,  or 
at  least  unconsciousness  of  the  patient,  the  scrutinising  anxiety  of 
the  kneeling  assistant,  and  the  vociferated  alarm  of  the  other,  who, 
while  raising  the  passive  helplessness,  calls  for  further  and  higher 
assistance,  brings  before  us,  not  a  group  of  lay  figures,  but  life,  in 
its  material  weakness  and  in  its  mental  godliness — earth  resolving 
to  its  native  dust  and  ashes,  and  the  dimmed  and  feeble  remnant  of 
the  once-reflected  image  of  beneficent  Heaven  exerting  its  little,  yet 
its  all,  in  the  earnest  endeavour  to  arrest  the  departing  spirit,  and 
to  re-kindle  in  the  nostrils  of  exhausted  nature  the  breath  of  human 

Ufa     In  great  haste  to  s&ve  the  post. 

Yours  truly, 

Rd.  Sainthill. 
L.  Wyon,  Esq.  Her  Majesty's  Mint, 

Tower  Hill,  London. 

POST8CBIPT. 

11th  April,  1851. 
Dr.  Townsend  has  very  kindly  favoured  me  with  these  remarks 
on  your  reverse  of  John  Hunter's  medal ; — 

''The  contrast  between  the  male  and  female  arm  is  remarkably 
good — ^the  muscularity  of  the  one,  the  smooth,  soft  outline  of  the 

other. 

''  The  muscles  of  the  chest  and  shoulder  of  the  standing  assistant 
are  forcibly  thrown  into  action,  while  he  supports  the  weight  of  the 
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female  figure^  and  the  position  of  his  legs  indicates  the  firmness  and 
stability  of  the  figure,  the  centre  of  gravity  accurately  falling  within 
the  base. 

"  The  contrast  of  the  two  male  figures  is  very  great  The  one, 
expressive  of  active  muscular  exertion  to  sustain  the  greater  weight 
of  the  upper  body  of  the  sufferer,  while  the  other  is  indicative  of 
passive  exertion  to  sustain  the  lower  extremities  without  permitting 
the  patient  to  suffer  from  any  motion  or  exertion. 

"E.   R.   TOWNSEND.^' 


MEDALS  OF 

DEAN  COLET,  MR.  JOSEPH  NEELD,  KING  EDWARD  THE 

SIXTH,  AND  MR.  STEPHENSON. 

RECENTLY  ENGRAVED  BT  LEONARD  C.  WTON,  ESQ.  MODELLER  AND  ENGRAVER 

OF  HER  majesty's  MINT. 


As  examples  of  high  excellence  in  medallic  art^  tiiese  four  medals 
fully  sustain  the  expectation  which  Mr.  L.  C.  Wyon's  previous 
works  had  raised — tiiat  he  was  indeed  a  true  "  chip  of  the  old  block/' 
in  nature  as  weU  as  in  name,  on  whom  ^^  the  mantle  "  was  in  its 
appointed  time  to  descend ;  while,  in  the  absence  of  any  demand  of 
new  dies  for  the  coinage,  the  varied  beauty  and  sustained  excellence, 
in  all  four  medals,  are  public  and  speaking  evidence,  clearly  and 
completely  justifying  tiie  Master  of  Her  Majesty's  Mint,  in  the  ap- 
pointment which  he  was  pleased  to  make  of  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Wyon 
to  succeed  his  highly-gifted  and  lamented  father  (virtually,  though 
under  anotiier  titie)  as  the  Chief  Engraver. 

The  medal  bearing  the  bust  of  Dean  Colet,  founder  of  St  Paul's 
School,  London,  is  a  premium  founded  by  Lord  Chancellor  Truro, 
and  we  may  presume  has  been  engraved  irom  a  contemporary 
portrait.     It  is  in  profile,  wearing  the  cap  very  customary  among 
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clericals  of  his  day ;  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance  and 
form  of  the  features  indicate  a  firm,  thoughtful,  and  benevolent 
man,  where  the  suggestion  of  the  heart  was  carried  into  effect 
by  the  sagacity  of  the  head.  The  features  are  deepened  and 
indented  by  age  or  care,  and  have  tried  the  ai'tist's  skill,  which,  while 
truly  representing  nature,  has  happily  blended  and  united  the  varied 
surface,  and  beautiful  and  intellectual  outline,  in  the  softest,  quietest, 
and  most  imperceptible  manner.  And  as,  when  looking  on  the 
ocean  gently  agitated  by  the  breeze  we  see  an  unequal  and  diversified 
surface,  but  where  to  define  the  lines  of  ascending  or  descending 
waters  we  task  ourselves  in  vain,  so  gradually  and  unimaginably 
does  the  whole  mute  and  combine  together. 

The  next  is  also  educational,  being  the  Prize-medal  for  Mathe- 
matics at  Harrow,  and  bears  on  the  obverse  the  bust  of  the  founder 
of  the  premium,  Joseph  Neeld,  Esq.  one  of  the  governors  of  this 
celebrated  foundation ;  and  those  scholars  who  obtain  it  will  have  the 
double  pleasure  of  possessing  a  testimony  of  their  own  successM 
studies  and  a  splendid  specimen  of  medallic  portraiture.  It  has 
great  depth  and  breadth  of  eSech  exquisite  taste  in  the  arrangement 
of  tlie  hair,  and  surpassing  delicacy  and  finish  of  execution.  Nature 
has  bestowed  on  Mr.  Neeld  an  unusually  fine  profile  for  a  medal — 
earnest  and  intellectual ;  and  Art  has  most  successfully  put  forth  her 
powerful  capabiUties  to  hand  down  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  of  her- 
self, to  other  and  distant  times. 

The  medal  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  records  the  tercentenary 
foundation  by  that  monarch  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Bury  St 
Edmund's.  The  portrait  of  the  youthful  sovereign  is  full-faced, 
habited  in  the  costume  of  the  period,  and  wearing  the  regal  cap  with 
a  falHng  feather — the  whole  effect  rich,  graceful  and  lifelike.  The 
reverse  presents  a  female  sitting,  her  left  arm  resting  on  an  inscribed 
pedestal,  her  right  extended,  and  conferring  a  wreath.  It  is  difficult 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and  actuality  of  this  representation 
of  female  loveliness :  the  graceful  truth  of  the  sitting  position,  the 
picturesque  lightness  of  the  draperies,  clothing,  and  yet  but  more 
revealing,  all  the  attractions  of  form ;  the  dignified  attitude  of  the 
whole  figure,  the  earnest  intellectual  beauty  of  the  countenance,  the 
left  arm  in  full  and  perfect  relief,  the  right  melting  into  the  surface 
of  the  medal,  and  the  anatomical  ease  and  accuracy  of  the  hands  and 
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foot,  form  a  whole  which,  as  well  as  my  recollection  at  this  moment 
serves  me,  I  have  never  seen  surpassed,  if  indeed  even  equalled.* 

The  record  in  bronze  of  that  marvellous  triumph  of  mechanical  art, 
the  Britannia  tubular  bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits,  is  very  properly  a 
medallion  in  size,  to  give  a  clearer  and  more  perfect  knowledge  of  this 
*^  wonder  of  the  world."  On  the  obverse  is  a  bust  of  the  architect,  in- 
scribed "Robert  Stephenson."  It  conveys  the  impression  of  a  powerfiil, 
capacious,  and  intellectual  mind,  clear-sighted  and  resolute — energy 
carrying  out  capacity — presented  to  the  spectator  in  a  portrait  so 
sparkling  and  alive,  as  to  seem  an  instantaneous  creation— the  wave 
of  a  magician's  wand,  that  called  up  an  existence  in  its  highest  stage 
of  developement,  dispensing  with  previous  infancy,  gradual  progres- 
sion, or  opening  manhood. 

The  reverse  affords  us  a  perfect  view  of  the  edifice,  completely 
spanning  the  Menai  waters,  as  seen  inland  below  the  bridge,  fields 


*  A  friend  at  Hastings  has  very  kindly  sent  me  a  notice  of  this  medal,  cut  out  of  a 
newspaper  of  Saint  Edmund's  Bury,  and  I  am  gratified  to  find,  that  in  the  expression  of 
my  favourahle  opinion  of  its  merits  I  only  follow  those  of  the  parties  most  interested  : 

(Bury  Poet,  June  22,  1853.)  King  Edward's  School. — The  annual  Speeches  and 
presentation  of  priees  at  our  Royal  foundation  will  take  place,  as  will  be  seen  by  an 
advertisement,  on  Wednesday  next,  when  an  additional  interest  will  be  given  to  the 
occasion  by  the  delivery  of  the  Tercentenary  Gold  Medals  for  the  present  and  two  pre- 
ceding years  to  the  scholars  having  passed  the  best  examination  in  five  Greek  and  five 
Latin  authors  and  in  two  works  of  classical  philology.  The  medals  have  just  been 
received  from  Mr.  Wyon,  the  Engraver  to  the  Royal  Mint,  and  are  worthy  of  his  high 
reputation,  and  of  the  object  for  which  they  are  designed.  On  the  obverse  is  the  head  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  executed  in  the  most  spirited  manner,  and  bearing  the  legend — 
**  Hdvard  VI,  Lib,  8col.  Oramm.  in  Bur.  Sci.' Edi.  Instiiutor,^'*  On  the  reverse  is 
the  Alma  Mater,  or  presiding  Genius  of  the  School,  in  a  sitting  posture,  her  left  arm 
resting  on  a  column,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  *'Sancroft, — North — Claget— Lynd- 
ford — Reynolds — Hanmer — Cumberland — ^Thurlow — Tomline — Wright — Blomfield — Al- 
derson — Cranworth — Malkin  ; "  whilst  her  right  band  extends  the  laurel  wreath  to  the 
successful  candidate  for  the  prize,  and  the  motto,  "Alumni  quam  diUdif'*  bears  a 
double  allusion  to  the  worthies  already  enrolled  and  those  hereafter  to  be  placed  on  her 
annals.  In  the  exergue  is  the  date,  "  anno  trecent.  celebr.  aug.  ii.  mdcocl.^*  The 
portrait  of  King  Edward  more  resembles  Holbein*s  exquisite  painting,  than  the  prints 
usually  seen.  The  drawing  for^this,  and  the  inscriptions,  were  furnished  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Creed,  by  whom  the  medal  was  proposed  at  the  meeting  in  the  Spring  of  1850  :  the  design 
for  the  reverse  is  a  modification  of  that  gentleman *8  idea,  which  the  medal  would  not 
admit,  by  Mr.  Wyon,  and  is  a  most  chaste  and  classical  conception.  It  may  be  necessaiy 
to  explain,  in  order  to  meet  any  critical  observation,  that  the  legend  follows  the  writing  of 
the  Charter  of  the  School.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a  selection  from  the  names,  or  other 
illustrious  ones  might  have  been  given. 
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and  trees  in  the  foreground,  a  vessel  in  fiill  sail  passing  under  the 
rail-road,  other  vessels  and  a  steamer  following ;  and  on  land  a  train, 
with  its  cloud  of  accompanying  smoke,  just  emerged  from  out  of  the 
tunnel,  and  in  its  fiery  flying  speed  towards  London,  passing  over 
space  in  nine  hotirs  and  a  half  of  time  on  which  I  have  often  been 
forty-three  hours  in  one  of  the  best  s^pointed  mail-coaches  that 
ever  ran  in  England.  In  the  design  of  this  reverse  we  have  an 
admirablerecord  of  a  wonderftil  fact,  and  engraved  with  such  accuracy 
of  detail  and  perspective  as  to  render  it  a  Dutch  cabinet  picture. 
In  the  exergue  we  have  "  1846 — 1850."  which,  with  "  Robert 
Stephenson''  on  the  obverse,  is  all  the  information  afforded  to  those 
who  thousands  of  years  hence,  possibly  in  China  or  central  America,* 
may  be  admiring  this  medallion  as  I  am  now,  but,  not  having 
exactly  my  contemporary  and  personal  iaiowledge,  will  have  *^  to 
puzzle  out,"  if  the  means  should  then  exist,  or  be  within  their  reach, 
in  what  part  of  the  antique  world  did  Robert  Stephenson  (should 
they  surmise  that  he  might  be  the  man)  build  this  wonderful 
bridge,  of  which  they  should  and  might  have  been  informed  by  an 
inscription  of  half  a  dozen  words. 

This  is  another  inst^ce,  I  will  not  call  it  of  the  vanity, 
let  us  hope  it  is  only  of  the  thoughtlessness,  of  which  I  have 
recorded  so  many  examples,  from  "Queen  Philistis"  (see  page  92), 
possibly  B.C.  250,  down  to  "  Robert  Stephenson,"  a.d.  1850,  where, 
because  we  know  all  about  the  architect  and  his  bridge,  we  never 
reflect  that  a  medal  is  a  locomotive,  as  well  as  a  rail-train ;  that  there 
is  a  world  on  the  outside  of  the  English  Channel  which  has  been  in 
existence  these  very  many  years,  and  most  probably  will  continue  to 
east  for  very  many  more;  and  that  a  time  may  come,  and  a  genera- 
tion  may  be  called  into  being,  within  the  Ufetime  of  this  bronze 
medal,  when  "  Robert  Stephenson,  1846 — 1850,^'  may  convey  no 
other  definite  notion  than  that  of  a  certain  point  in  the  annals  of 
time,  leaving  locality  in  the  utter  and  complete  obscurity  to  which 
those  gentlemen  who  devised  this  splendid  medallion  so  mag- 
nificently executed  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Wyon  have  in  their  wisdom  (?) 

*  The  late  Mrs.  Moring  gave  me  a  silTer  medal  of  our  soTereigns  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  struck  on  their  obtaining  the  Crown  of  England  ;  which  was  given  to  her 
father  Captain  Grey,  by  an  Indian  on  the  coaat  of  Labrador. 
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been  pleased  to  doom  it  when  it  shall  have  reached  an  era  beyond 
the  present,  and  found  its  way  to  nations  not  our  own, 

'*  And  for  self  have  retained  what  was  meant  for  mankind.** 

King  Solomon  was  pleased  to  send  the  sluggard  to  take  a  lesson  of 
instruction  from  the  ant.  Encouraged  by  the  royal  precedent,  I  shall 
with  great  humility  contrast  the  want  on  this  medallion  with  the 
frdness  of  information  afforded  by  a  jetton  rather  less  in  size  than 
the  florin  of  1852,  which  was  sold  for  two  pence  in  the  streets  of 
London  on  the  opening  of  the  New  London  Bridge  by  King 
William  the  Fourth  and  Queen  Adelaide. 

On  the  obverse  is  this  inscription— 

"  New  London  Bridge.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor,  John  Garratt  Esq.,  and  the  bridge  opened  by 
their  Majesties  the  1st  of  August  1831.    Cost  £506,000." 

On  the  reverse  is  a  full  view  of  the  bridge,  with  sailing  and  rowing 
craft  on  the  water;  inscription,  ^^  Length  928  feet,  width  56  feet, 
carriage-way  36  feet,  water-way  692  feet,  centre  arch  162, 
side  arches  140,  extreme  130,  height  55. '' 

Of  the  two,  the  jetton  may  have  the  chance  of  a  longer  existence, 
as  there  will  be  less  temptation  to  melt  it  for  other  purposes.  Grant 
them  a  contemporary  longevity,  and,  as  records  of  the  past,  which 
will  best  fulfil  its  mission  ? 

Cork,  12  July,  1853. 


A  SLIGHT  TRIBUTARY  NOTICE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

SAMUEL  S.  SKILLIN. 


Died  on  Wednesday  the  27th  January,  1847,  in  Patrick-street, 
Cork,  Samuel  S  Skillin,  sincerely  regretted  by  many  friends.  Had 
health  and  length  of  days  been  allowed  him,  this  amiable  and  very 
talented  young  gentleman  promised  to  have  added  his  name  to  the 
list  of  superior  artistic  talent,  of  which  Cork  has  so  much  reason  to 
be  proud.  To  great  natural  ability,  he  added  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  English,  French,  Greek,  and  Roman  Classics;  a 
memory  apt,  ready,  and  always  serviceable  at  the  right  nK)ment ;  a 
boundless  and  sparkling  wit  and  fancy,  that  illuminated  and  em- 
bellished any  and  every  subject  that  might  arise,  either  in  con- 
versation or  correspondence;  imagination  varied  and  extensive; 
and  a  creative  power,  of  seizing  circumstances  and  materials,  how- 
ever trifling  and  unpromising,  and  working  out  the  most  unlikely 
results.  (Of  this  latter  capability,  witness  his  picture  of  a  young 
knight,  whose  outline  was  suggested  by  a  beggar,  at  that  time  often 
seen  attending  the  coaches.)  These  qualifications,  with  an  enthu- 
siastic love  of  his  profession,  and  two  years'  travelling  on  the 
continent  for  the  improvement  of  his  health,  visiting  and  studying 
every  thing  connected  with  art,  at  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice,  authorized  the  hope 
that  we  should  witness  fi:om  his  pencil  works  alike  distinguished  by 
genius,  taste,  and  originality.  The  supreme  Director  of  events  has 
been  pleased  to  order  otherwise.  And,  painful  as  the  blow  has  fallen 
on  his  family  and  friends,  they  have  the  now  inestimable  consolation 
of  believing,  that  in  innocence  of  life,  purity  of  heart,  and  sincerity 
of  religion,  few  persons  have  been  called  to  another  existence  better 
prepared  to  obtain  that  mercy  which  we  may  hope  will  not  be 
denied  to  the  truly  humble,  contrite,  and  confiding  Christian. 

R.  S. 


DEEDS  RELATING  TO  THE  CITY  OF  CORK. 

DUEING  THE  KETGN  OP  HENRY  VII. 

[Copied  from  the  originals  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster  by  Richard  Sainthill, 

April  24, 1851.] 


London,  24  April,  1851. 

I  SPENT  most  of  this  day  at  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster, 
searching  for  papers  relating  to  the  Mint  of  Ireland,  which  I  had 
been  informed  in  Dublin  were  there.  I  looked  over  a  box  containing 
very  curious  deeds  and  papers,  all  relating  to  Ireland,  from  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Third  to  that  of  Elizabeth.  Two  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  were  of  Cork ;  with  the  then  city  seal  appended. 
On  one  side  of  the  seal  were  the  three  Lions  of  England  only, 
which  evidenced  that  it  had  been  engraved  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  when  the  fleurs  de  lis  were  added.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  seal  is  a  castle  with  two  towers ;  a  man  in  one  with  a 
bow,  and  in  the  other  a  man  in  a  supplicating  attitude.  A  bridge 
or  platform  connects  the  two  towers,  beyond  which  a  ship  is  seen. 
I  remember  among  the  Roche  Manuscripts  a  deed  of  the  corporation 
of  the  city  of  Cork,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  in  which  one 
of  the  sheriflFs  makes  his  mark,  with  a  seal  very  similar,  and  probably 
from  the  same  matrices — and,  if  so,  shewing  the  care  formerly  taken 
with  civic  property  and  records.  The  inscriptions  on  all  these  seals 
are  so  worn,  as  to  be  quite  illegible. 

One  of  the  deeds  at  the  Chapter  House  was  an  Othe  (Oath)  of 
fealty  taken  by  the  corporations  and  citizens  of  Cork  and  Kinsalc  to 
the  King,  I  suppose  after  their  participation  in  Perkin  Warbeck's 
Irish  rebellion.  Another  certifies  that  the  Mayor  of  Cork  has 
received  in  charge,  as  hostage  for  the  King,  from  the  Eari  of  Des- 
mond, his  eldest  son,  as  security  for  the  earl's  future  good  conduct. 
These  two  I  transcribed. 

A  deed  in  perfect  preservation,  beautifully  written,  and  about 
half  of  the  seal  still  remaining,  by  Henry  the  Third,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  authorizes  his  eldest  son,  afterwards  Edward  the 
First,  to  dispose  of  his  estates  in  Ireland,  and  any  other  parts  of  his 
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(Henry's)  dominions.  I  believe  the  whole  writing  of  this  deed  might 
be  copied  on  one  sheet  of  note-paper. 

A  letter  without  date,  from  the  Tower  of  London,  written  by- 
some  one  signing  his  name  Fitzgerald,  to  his  servant  named  Roth, 
who  is  directed  to  call  on  some  one  named  O'Bryen,  and  get  from 
O'Bryen  jE20  on  plate  of  Fitzgerald's  in  O'Bryen's  custody,  and  to 
bring  the  money  to  Fitzgerald,  who  says  that  he  has  only  had  one 
noble  (6*.  8d.)  since  he  has  been  in  the  Tower,  has  only  the  clothes 
on  him,  and  is  frequently  obliged  to  be  barelegged  and  barefooted, 
and  that  his  diet  is  very  spara  The  writing  is  extremely  good, 
probably  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time. 

On  a  deed  of  the  corporation  of  Youghal,  14  March,  11th 
Henry  the  Eighth,  there  is  a  large  seal,  on  which  is  a  ship. 

The  following  are  copies  of  the  two  Cork  deeds. 

Thes  endente  trypartid  mad  atte  Yoghylle  the  xii***  day  of  Marce 
the  yere  of  our  Lorde  M4iij®lxxxxv  betwen  Maister  Richard 
Hatton  the  ryghte  worshipfrille  and  reverende  clerke  and  doctoure 
yn  the  bode  lawes  comissary  depute  and  trwe  attorney  un  to  the 
moste  excellent  and  dredfuU  prynce  Henrye  the  VII***  be  the  grace 
of  God  kynge  of  Englande  and  of  Fraunce  and  lorde  of  Irlande, 
the  tryw  and  feithfrdl  subiete  and  Svnte  to  our  said  sovajme  Lorde, 
Moryce  Erie  of  Dessmond,  the  mayr,  ballyfs,  and  consaylle  of  hise 
cite  of  Corke  yne  Irland,  Wittenessethe,  Thate  the  said  Erie  haw 
dely verede  his  sone  and  heire  James  Fitz  Moryce  of  the  Geraldynes 
to  the  handes  of  the  said  mayr  and  ballyfe  and  consayll  nowe  and 
hiereaftere  beynge,  w*  this  condycone  that  yf  our  said  soverayne 
lorde  king  Henr  the  VII*  within  ij  yere  nexte  folowenge  graunte 
une  to  the  saide  Moryce  Erie  of  Dessemond  atte  his  humble  desyr 
and  requeste  iiij  peticones  as  hiere  followeth :  The  frurst  peticoue  is 
that  hit  shalle  please  our  said  souverayn  lorde  of  hise  grete  and 
bountewes  grace  to  send  home  therle  of  Kyldare  to  his  inhei- 
rytance.  The  second  peticone  is  that  our  said  soverayn  Lorde 
shalbe  as  good  and  as  gracyouxe  lord  to  graunte  and  to  yew  evy 
thynge  un*  to  the  said  Erie  of  Dessemond,  and  all  hise,  as  king 
Edward  the  IV*  and  othere  kyngs  of  Englande  progenitors  to  thus  our 
said  soverayne  lorde  haw  bene  yne  tymes  paste  to  the  said  Erie  and 
his  auncestrese  anji  all  hise.  The  tird  peticon  is  thate  the  said  Erie  of 
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Dessemond  shall  note  be  compelled  to  come  to  noe  parlemente  nethere 
grmid  consaille  in  Irland  but  ate  his  pleasure.  The  iiij^  peticon  is 
that  hite  shall  please  our  said  soverayne  Lord  of  his  noble  g'^ce  to 
graunte  the  said  Erie  that  his  offices  of  deputacone  nore  lieutennship 
be  note  grauntene  to  none  of  the  said  Erie  is  ennem  jese  nethere  to  the 
frendes  of  his  ennemjes  bute  toe  indefferent  officerse.  These  peti- 
cones  obteyned  that  thene  the  mayr^  baUyfs,  and  consayll  of  C!orke 
for  the  tyme  beinge  shall  kype  the  said  sone  of  the  said  Erie  surlye, 
saufinllye,  and  feythfolly  to  our  said  souvayne  lord  the  kynge  ise 
behouff  fore  terme  of  iij  yere  next  folowenge  the  date  of  thus  psent 
wrytenge^  without  hit  shalle  please  the  kynge  is  good  grace  withyn 
the  meane  tyme  to  comaunde  hyme  to  be  dely  ved  to  the  said  Erie  of 
Kyldare,  the  whiche  thinge  the  said  mayr,  ballyf,  and  counsaylle  for 
the  tyme  beyng  shall  doe  withoute  dissimulacon  or  dylaye  yf  they 
shalbe  soe  comandethe.  And  yf  our  said  souv^ayne  lorde  graunte 
note  the  aforsaid  peticones  be  the  ij  yer  abowlymited  next  foUowenge 
aftere  the  date  of  thus  psent  wrytenge  to  the  said  Erie  of  Dessemond 
thate  thene  aftere  the  terme  of  the  said  ij  yere  and  note  afore  hite  be 
lafuUe  to  the  said  mayor,  ballyfs,  and  conseylle  of  the  said  Cite 
of  Corke  for  the  tyme  beynge,  and  as  well  theye  byndeth  them  to 
delyyer  his  said  sone  and  heir  un  to  the  said  Erie  of  Dessemonde 
without  dissimulacone,  dylaye,  condicone,  or  contradiccone  the 
pmisses  notwistandenge.  In  testimon  of  the  same  the  said  parties  to 
thus  psent  endenfes  hath  leyd  their  sealles.  Yewene  the  daye,  yere, 
and  place  aforesaid,  &c.,  and  overe  thus  the  said  mayre,  ballyf,  and 
cSseyU  now  beyng  psent  and  hire  subscribed  for  the  pformacon  of 
the  pmisses  to  their  poer  hath  mad  their  solempne  otte  be  the  holy 
Sacrament  and  the  holy  Evangelist  hire  psent,  be  them  and  every 
of  them  bodly  towchede. 

John  Lawallyn,  Mayr  oflp  Cork— (Corporation  Seal.) 
John  Tyragh,  Baly.— (Place  for  Seal) 
GoRROD  GowLLYS,  Ballyff. — (Seal) 
Edmod  Goulla. 

On  the  back  of  this  document  is  the  following  proviso : 

Providet  alweys,  that  yf  the  second  and  the  tird  withynvrytene 
peticones  be  not  graunten  be  oure  sovayn  said  lorde  w*  his  tres 
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patentes  withene  twdfmoneth  aftere  the  date  of  thus  psent  wryteng 
to  the  said  Erie  of  Dessemond  that  thene  hit  be  lafull  to  the  said 
mayre,  ballyf,  and  consaylle  of  the  Cite  of  Corke,  for  the  tyme 
beynge,  to  delyver  his  said  sone  and  heir  to  the  said  Erie  of  Desse- 
mond. Also  yf  the  Kyng  is  good  grace,  Depute,  Lieutennt,  other 
anye  of  theme,  other  anye  other  yn  their  name  or  comaundemente,  be 
their  agreament,  trouble  other  vexe  w'  werre  notoriouslye  the  saide 
Erie  of  Dessemond  withyne  the  iij.  yer  after  the  date  of  thus  psent 
writenge,  that  then  the  said  mair,  ballyf,  and  consaylle  for  the  tyme 
beynge  shalle  delyver  the  said  sone  un  to  the  said  Erie.  Alsoe  when 
therle  of  Kyldarr  shall  recew  the  said  sone  of  the  forsaid  Erie  of 
Dessemond,  that  then  he  shall  fynde  su£Bcyent  surte  to  the  said  Erie 
of  Dessemond  to  delyver  hym  his  said  sone  aftere  iij.  yer  as  it  is 
withynwrytene  without  the  said  Erie  of  Dessemond  notoriously* 
contrary  to  his  allegeaunce.  Aswell  the  said  mayr  of  Corke,  ballyf, 
and  consayll  fore  the  tyme  beynge,  after  iij.  yer  b&  abowwrytene, 
shall  delyver  the  said  sone  to  the  said  Erie  of  Dessemond  and 
there  be  none  other  ly  vere  of  the  said  sone,  unles  the  said  Erie  of 
Dessemond  notoriously  rebell  contrary  to  his  allegeaunce,  &c. 


CORK  AND  KINSALE. 
[16  Oct.  1498.] 

The  Othe  of  the  citesyns  and  coes  of  the  cite  of  Cork  and  the 
towne  of  Kynsale  made  unto  our  sovayn  Lord  King  Henry  the 
VII^  the  XV  day  of  Octob'  the  yere  of  the  reigne  of  our  said 
so9ayne  Lord  the  xiiij,  before  the  right  noble  Lord  Gerald  Earle 
of  Kyldar  Depute  Leutennt  of  Irland  and  the  Einges  Counsell  of 
the  same. 

Ye  shall  swere  by  the  holy  Sacrament  here  present  and  by  you 
bodely  touched  and  bi  all  the  holy  Reliques  that  be  here  that  ye 
shall  well  and  truly  from  hensforth  observe  and  kepe  all  and  evy 
article  that  hereafP  foUoweth. 
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First,  ye  shalbe  true  and  feithfuU  subjet  unto  our  souvayne  Lord 
.King  Henry  the  VII^*>  by  the  g'^ce  of  God  kyng  of  England  and 
of  Fraunce  and  lord  of  Irland^  and  to  his  only  begotyn  hejrres  kyngs 
of  England  during  your  lyfs  naturall  according  to  the  duete  of  y' 
ailigeance.  Also  yif  ye  shaU  knowe  eny  treason  or  eny  other  hurte 
towardes  our  said  souvayne  Lords  psone  ye  shall  to  the  utSmest  of 
your  power  let  and  resist  the  same.  And  ov  that  with  all  diligence 
possible  ye  shall  yive  knowelege  thereof  to  our  said  souvayne  Lord 
or  to  hys  depute,  and  yif  ye  may  not  ye  shall  yive  knowelege  thereof 
unto  oon  of  our  said  souvayne  Lords  Gounsell  next  unto  you  wherby 
his  grace  may  be  sonest  advtised  of  the  same. 

Also  ye  shall  humbly  and  mekely  obey  the  kings  comaundements 
and  them  observe  to  your  power. 

Also  ye  shall  not  assent  to  the  dishenherityng  of  our  said  souvayn 
Lord  the  kjmg  in  eny  of  his  rightes,  but  to  your  power  ye  shall 
ayde  and  assiste  our  said  souvayne  lords  officers  within  this  his  cite 
of  Corke,  and  the  ffranchesies  of  the  same,  to  levie,  rere,  and  pcey  ve 
our  souvayn  Lordes  dueties,  that  is  to  say,  his  rentes,  revenues,  and 
all  his  custumes. 

Also  ye  shall  kepe  this  the  kyngs  cite  of  Corke  truly  to  the 
best  of  yo^  power  to  the  kyngs  use  and  his  depute  Lieutennt  for 
the  tyme  beyng,  and  that  ye  shall  not  make  eny  bond  or  pmyse  with 
eny  other  lord,  gentleman,  or  any  other  psone  to  the  hurt,  pjudice, 
or  let  of  the  same. 

Also  ye  shall  truly  kepe  our  said  souvajme  Lord  the  kyngs  peace 
and  that  ye  shall  make  no  querell,  debate,  nor  stryff  with  eny  of 
your  neyghbours  ne  eny  other  the  kyngs  subietts  for  eny  ma?  or 
cause  had,  moved,  or  dependyng  before  this  betwixt  you  and  eny  of 
them,  but  that  ye  shall  peasibly  and  quyetly  entrete  your  said  neigh- 
bours and  demeane  yo^  selfs  in  evy  behalff  according  to  our  said 
souvayn  Lords  lawes. 

And  for  the  more  larger  assurance  in  observyng  and  kepyng  all 
and  evy  article  expssed  in  the  forsaid  Othe,  we  whose  names  be 
hcrondre  subscribed,  put  to  this  writing  our  sevll  scales,  and  shall 
dely?  our  sufficient  plegge  into  the  handes  of  our  said  Lord  Depute 
with  him  to  remayne  during  our  said  souayne  Lordes  pleasire. 

Joh'es  Wat%  Mauricius  Roche  armig',  Thomas  Thopen^,  Ed'us 
Tyrry,  Joh'es   Lawallyn,   Jacobus  Myagh^,  Will's  Golys,    Ed'us 
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Golys,  Willis  Tyrry,  Geraldus  Grolys,  Ric'as  Galwey,  Dionisius 
Mongane,  Willis  Maghon,  Ph'us  Sareswell,  David  Lawallyn, 
Patricius  Creaghe,  Petrus  Copener,  David  Martell,  Rob'tus  Tyrry, 
Rictus  Tyrry,  Will's  Whyte,  Ph'us  Tyrry,  Ed'us  Roche,  Joh'es 
Lyan,  Rictus  Maghon,  Frater  Will's  Nele,  Ric'us  Lawallyn,  Ph'us 
Water,  Thomas  Skyddy,  Joh'es  Skyddy,  Ed'us  Fitz  Piers  Tyrry, 
Ric'us  Morowe,  Joh'es  Maghon,  Oliverus  Tjrrry,  Joh'es  Roche, 
Roulandus  Tyrry,  David  Fitz  John  Lavallyn,  Nich'us  Skyddy, 
Joh'es  Fitz  William  Skyddy,  Ed'us  Staunton,  David  Myagh, 
Ed'us  Martel,  Prepositus  de  Kynsale,  Joh'es  Gralwey  de  eadem, 
Joh'es  Martell  de  eadem,  et  Leonardus  Nasshe  de  eadem* 

Corporation  seal — a  heater  shield,  on  which  are  three 
Lions  passant — (England).  Reverse  (apparently,  the  lower 
part  being  broken)  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  on  which  are  two 
towers ;  on  the  right  tower  (to  the  spectator's  left)  is  a  man 
with  a  bow  in  his  hand,  a  man  also  on  the  other;  arms 
uncertain ;  through  the  arch  you  see  a  ship  bearing  a  flag, 
on  which  is  a  plain  cross. 

Also  eighteen  labels^  on  each  of  which  (except  one  which  is  blank) 
are  two  or  three  seals.  There  are  not  above  four  or  five  varieties 
of  impressions  among  them  all;  these  consbt  of  an  alphabetical 
letter,  a  rose,  or  a  bust 


^"^ 


THE  ROCHE  MANUSCRIPTS, 


IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  JAMES  ROCHE,  ESQ.,  CORK. 


OPINION  OF  THE  JUDGES  IN  A  CASE  OF  BRIBERY. 

ON  THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  MAYOR  OF  CORK. 
[MS.  Roche  Original.] 


"  Here  followeth  the  case  hanginge  nowe  in  variaunce  wherein  we 
desire  yoi^  advise,  and  to  thentente  ye  maye  the  better  undrestande 
and  assoill  the  same  ye  shall  knowe  that  the  maio^  and  both  the 
balliuis  of  Corke  for  the  tyme  beinge  according  to  the  use  and  cos- 
tume of  the  same  ought  and  muste  choise  and  electe  thre  goode  able 
men,  that  is  to  saye,  evyrye  of  theym  one  mane,  of  which  thre  goode 
able  psones  the  hole  comons  of  Corke  forsaid  shall  electe  one  to  be 
there  go  vnor  and  maioi"  of  the  same.  So  the  case  is  this :  One  of  Cork 
forsaid  came  to  one  of  the  balliuis  and  bargayned,  covenaunted,  and 
delyved  unto  him  certeyn  some  of  moneye  for  the  electinge  and 
choisinge  of  hym  to  that  p^pose.  And  so  he  did,  and  was  elected 
and  made  maio''  by  the  hole  con^ons  of  the  same  that  yere  by  the 
meanes  of  the  said  balliuis  sixe  yere  agone.  No  WE  whether  the 
same  pson  so  elected  and  made  maio^  oughte  to  have  restitucione  of 
his  moneye  so  delyvered  in  man  aforesaid  or  not" 

"  In  o'  hartie  manner  this  shalbe  to  adv'tise  youe  howe  that  John  Copin- 
ger  have  desired  us  upon  the  case  aforesaid  to  certefie  youe  of  our  opinion 
therein  lest  that  youe  upon  the  same  to  be  suyed  before  youe  in  faut  of 
knolege  sholde  ordyn  the  same  other  then  the  ordyr  of  the  king  o*"  souv'eine 
Lordes  lawes.     Wherefore  we  do  sertefie  youe  that  the  person  which  did 
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yeve  the  monye  aforesaid  to  the  other  can  not  have  acc'oun  for  to  recov* 
the  same  monye  againe,  ne  other  recompence  therfor,  be  the  ordyr  of  the 
said  lawe.     So  knowithe  o^  Lord,  who  p'senre  youe. 

Yo'^  lovyng  frends, 

Gerald  Aylmeb,*  Justice. 
Thomas  Lutbell,  Justice. 
James  Bath,  Baron. 
Thomas  Cusake,  Mr.  Kotlor. 
(Date  is  1532  or  1533.     See  note  appended.) 


JOHN    COPPINGER'S  ENGAGEIVIENT  TO  MARRY  KATHERINE 

ROCHE, 

AND  THE  EARL  OF  DESMOND^S  AWARD  ON  JOHN   COPPINOER's  CHARGE  AGAINST  HIS 

WIFE  THE  SAID  KATHERINE,  A.D.  1553 1555. 


MATRIMONIAL,  CONTRACT  OF  JOHN  COPPINGER  WITH 

KATHERINE  ROCHE. 

[MS.  Roche  Original.] 

Be  it  knowen  unto  all  men  that  where  as  I  John  Copinge  marchant 
of  Corke,  sone  to  Steven  Copinger  some  tyme  recorder  of  Corke  for- 
saide^  am  fiannced  and  throwtede  unto  one  Katerin  Roche  doughter 
unto  one  Domynyck  Roche  alderman  of  Corke  forsaide,  and  Genete 
Gowll  woma  of  the  same^  that  I  the  said  John  Copinge  doe  thake  do 

*  Sir  Gerald  Aylmer  of  Dullardstown  was  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  1532,  Lord 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  1584,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  1535. 
As  Sir  Gerald  only  signs  Justice,  it  must  have  been  before  he  was  either  Chief  Baron  or 
Chief  Justice  ;  which  will  fix  the  date  of  this  paper  as  1532,  or  1533.  Sir  Richard  Cox,  in 
his  History  of  Ireland,  p.  281,  says — "  All  the  letters  of  this  reign  (Henry  YIII.)  con- 
clude thus ;  So  hnoweth  Ood,  to  whom  we  pray  for  your  grojc^t  prosperity — or  to  that  effect; 
but  these  words  (<Sb  Jnuytoeth  Ood)  are  always  in,  although  in  the  subsequent  words  there 
is  some  variation,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writer.'* 

And  at  page  283 — in  the  List  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council  sworn  in  7  April  1547,  first 
year  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  among  others  are. 

Sir  Gerald  Aylmer,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

James  Bath,  Eaq.  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ezcfaequer. 

Sir  Thomas  Cusack,  Master  of  the  Rolls 
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take  on  mj  conscience,  fidelitie,  or  promese^  and  make  mjn  othe 
thereuppon  (tactis  sacre  ffcti  Dei  Evangeleya),  in  present  and  before 
sabscribeth  discreat  and  honeste  recordes,  that  I  the  said  Johne,  Code 
allwajes  willinge,  shall  marrye  the  said  Katerin  Roche  solemplje  in 
foGie  EccCie  in  due  cx)mpetente  tjm  as  may  please  the  said  Eaterin 
is  forsaide  father  and  mother.  And  further  I  the  said  Johne  lick- 
wise  doth  make  mjn  othe  that  I  shall  thak/  hold^  love,  cherish  the 
said  Eaterin  as  my  wedded  wiff  according  to  Gode  and  hoUye 
churches  ordynennces  tyll  dethe  us  departe;  all  man'  cancellations, 
deceptiones,  firaude,  and  malice  felt  a  parte.  And  if  any  impedimente 
do  intreutedef  and  as  ofthe  as  any  such  is  fonde  or  knowen,  wher- 
w'  I  the  said  Johne  and  my  saide  wif  Eaterin  might  be  trowblede, 
impedited,  lettede,  stoppede,  or  interruptede  to  lyve  quietelye  as 
knyttede,  joynede,  copied,  and  maried  to  gither  be  any  man'  spuall 
or  temperall  lawe  or  any  other  occasion,  that  then  I  the  said  Johne 
at  myne  owen  coostes  and  charges,  withe  out  any  longe  delaye  or  pos- 
sible farynneute,  J  shall  w**^  all  diligence,  meanes,  and  the  best  man'  I 
may  provide,  loke  labor  for  redreast  and  amendement  of  the  sam,  and 
if  nede  be  that  I  shall  so  pchasse  and  employe  my  (  )  and 

goodes  for  remedye  of  all  man^  such  occations  wherebe  I  the  said 
Johne  and  Ea?in  myght  be  dinomed,§  dispueted,  troubled,  or  sepated 
one  irom  another  from  ledding  o'  lyf  to  gither  as  true  loving  maried 
and  copied  to  gither  in  true  mariage  according  to  Gode  and  holly 
churches  ordynaunce  is  aforesaide.  And  •  furthermore  I  the  said 
John  doo  promise  and  graunt  be  vertue  of  my  said  othe  that  I  shall 
revoke  and  call  backe  all  and  singular  grauntes  and  feaftes  of  truste 
that  ever  hitherto  I  mayd  of  my  landes  or  pchase  or  any  pcell 
thereof  unto  meself  now  again.  And  that  I  shall  geve,  dequiete,|| 
and  graunt  and  leave  all  and  singler  myn  enheritaunce,  and  pchase 
landes  now  pchassede  be  me  and  that  shalbe  purchased  hereafter, 
and  allsoe  all  and  singler  my  goodes  movable  and  unmovable,  unto 
such  children  and  yssiies  as  may  please  Gode  to  be  procreated 
between  me  the  said  Johne  and  Ea?in,  if  it  be  the  pleasor  of  Gode 
us  to  be  fruitefull  on  procreation  of  children ;  and  that  as  the  said 
Domynyke  father  to  the  saide  Eaterin  and  other  the  said  Ea^in  and 


*  take.  t  intrude.  t  postponement  ? 

§  disjoined.  ||  bequeath. 
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hirr  children  is  frendes  shall  thinke  goode  and  fynde  be  their  leme* 
consaill  mete^  competente,  or  ondfullf  to  be  laid  in  writting  for  sagarde 
of  all  and  singler  the  saide  landes  and  gudes  to  the  said  Ea¥in  is 
children,  begotten  or  to  be  gotten  betwen  herr  and  the  said  Johne, 
the  said  Ka?in  is  dowrye  and  parte,  ever  sauflye  and  to  herr 
resjned  in  any  degree  as  it  be  com  a  wedd'^  ma  is  wif,  according  to 
the  lawe,  usage,  and  costome  of  Corke  in  every  point.  And  to  thende 
that  I  forsaid  Johne  shall  never  starte  backe  &om  this  my  full  mynde 
and  determinate  fre  will,  I  make  myn  othe  thereuppon  and  thereunto 
plighte  my  trouthe  be  for  soscribethe  recordes,  and  pmease  faithfullye 
to  accomplisse  and  foMll  all  and  singlerr  the  premisf .  And  for 
prof  and  w^ness  of  all,  I  the  said  Johne  have  laide  hereunto  mye 
hande  writting  and  sygnett  att  Corke  the  xij  day  of  Januar  A^  Dni 
M9  V®  qu»quage™o  tertio,  et  regni  regine  iire  Marie  p^mo.    P  me 

JOHANY  COPPYNGER. 

Scripta  et  subscript'  f  me  Pat'em  Roche 

archidi"  Corkeg'  Notariu  pu®™*  rogaf  et  reputat*. 

Per  me  Jakys  Gowll 

b'g  y'n  presentt. 
P'  me  Edmond  Gowl,  pressentes. 
P'  me  John  Crown  psent 


BOND  OP  JOHN  COPINGER. 
[Roche  MS.  OriginalO 

NoVint  univsi  per  pntes^  me  Johane  Copinger  M'chatore  de 
Cork'  filiu  Stephani  Copinger  quonda  Recordator'  Cork  pdcte 
teneri  et  firmit'  obligar  discrete  viro  Diiico  Roche  civi  ac  M'cha- 
tori  ejusdem  m  q^nq^'  cent'  libris  Anglicane  monete  sterlinge 
solvand'  pdcto  Dnico  aut  hered  et  assig'  suis  and  (sic)  ejus  eoru 
voluntatem  sine  duplacitu,  ad  quam  quid  solucoem  bn  et  fideir 
&ciend  Ego  pdictus  Jobes  oblige  meipm  Bonaq^  mea  mobilia  et 
immobilla  ubicuc^  fuerint  inventa  ac  hered  et  executores  meos  per 
pntes.  In  cui^  rei  testimoniu  pnti  obligacioni  mee  Ego  pdctus 
Johnes  Signed  meu  apposui.     Datu  apud  Cork'  xiii  die  Januarij 

*  learned.  f  needful? 
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A*  Dni  M*  qhigent^o  q'nquage*"®  tercio,  et  r^ni  Regine  nre 
Marie  primo,  pntib}  testib3  Jacobo  GrowU,  Edmondo  GowU,  Joh*ne 
Brown,  M'chat6ribj  pdcte  civitatf  Cork'  Et  me  Patfcio  Roche 
Archid'^**  Corkag*  Nota*^  pn*.  P'  me  Joh'  Coppyng'. 


Translation. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I  John  Copinger,  merchant 
of  Cork,  the  son  of  Stephen  Copinger  formerly  recorder  of  Cork 
aforesaid,  am  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  the  discreet  man  Dominick 
Roche  citizen  and  merchant  of  the  same  place,  in  five  hundred  pounds 
of  English  money  sterling  to  be  paid  to  the  aforesaid  Dominick  or  his 
heirs  and  assigns  at  his  or  their  pleasure,  without  deceit,  to  which 
payment  well  and  faithfully  to  be  made  I  the  aforesaid  John  do 
bind  myself  and  my  goods,  moveable  and  immoveable,  wherever  they 
may  be  found,  and  my  heirs  and  executors,  by  these  presents.  In 
testimony  of  which  I  the  aforesaid  John  have  put  my  seal  to  this 
my  obligation.  Dated  at  Cork  this  13th  day  of  January  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1553,  and  the  first  of  the  reign  of  our  queen  Mary. 
Present  as  witnesses,  James  GowU,  Edmond  Gk)wll,  John  Brown, 
merchants  of  the  aforesaid  city  of  Cork,  and  myself,  Patrick  Roche, 
Archdeacon  of  Cork,  notary  public,  by  me  John  Coppynger. 

The  condicion  of  this  put  obligation  is  this,  that  if  the  above  bonnde 
Johne  doo  accomplisshe  and  fiillfille  his  promease  othe  and  fidelitie 
made  unto  the  above  namede  Domynycke  Roche,  and  accordinge  the 
sam  marry  and  thak  to  his  wif  one  Kateme  Roche  doughter  to 
the  saide  Doibynyke  and  Qenet  Goull,  at  suche  tym  and  season  as 
the  said  Domynycke  and  Genete  shall  apointe  (in  fade  eccVie).  And 
then  after  to  his  life  ende  take,  holde,  have,  and  cherisshe  the  said 
Katerin  as  his  wedd^  wife  accordinge  to  God  and  hoUie  churches 
ordinaunce  tyll  dethe  them  departe,  all  man'^e  canellacons,  deceptons, 
firaude,  and  malice  sett  aparte,  and  never  attempte  to  leave  or  separat 
hem  firom  hirr.  But  if  any  and  as  ofthe  as  impedimet  be  founde 
inventede  or  knowen  hereaftere  be  any  spuall  or  temporal!  lawe, 
acte,  pvision,  or  be  any  made  occasion  wherbe  the  said  Johne  and 
Katerin  might  be  troblede,  impeditede,  lettede,  stoppede,or  interuptede 
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from  leddinge  their  lif  quiethlje  and  honestlie  to  githere  as  knyttede, 
jojnede,  cowplede,  and  mariede  to  gither,  that  then  the  saide  Johne 
incontjnent  after  knowlege  or  motion  hade  or  made  thereof,  w*  out 
(sic)  w%ut  longe  delaye,  at  his  owen  coste  and  charges,  shall  w***  his 
beest  diligennce  and  deuor,*  looke,  labor,  and  prwide  for  redrease  and 
amendement  of  the  same,  soe  that  the  said  Johne  and  Ka&n  be  never 
divorced,  separated  one  from  an  othere,  to  theire  life  ende,  but  con- 
tjnae,  l7ve,and  honestelye  remayne  in  faithfnll  matrimonie  and  bandes 
thereof  tjll  dethe  sepate  them :  And  further,  that  if  the  said  Johne  doo 
leave,  bequieth,  and  graunt  all  and  smgler  his  enheritaunce  and 
Dchas  landes  ahd  tennts  in  Corke  and  w^  out  Corke  in  every  els 

be  fore  of  the  sam  or  any  pcell  therof  to  hemself  now  again,  and  asweU 
all  his  gudes  and  catels,  mowable  and  unmowable,  unto  suche 
children  and  yssues  as  may  please  God  to  pcreat  betwen  the  saide 
Johne  and  Ka&n  as  the  said  Domynyke  and  others  the  saide  KaQn 
is  frends  shall  see  mete,  convenient,  and  behowftdl  to  the  said 
children  to  be  hade  and  laide  in  tentyckef  writtinge  for  theire  sagarde 
and  coroboration  of  their  titell  and  invest  to  the  saide  landes  and 
goodes  the  saide  KaSn  is  dowrye  and  parte,  ever  saufly  to  hirr 
resyned  in  evry  point  according  to  the  law,  usage,  and  custom  of 
Corke  forsaid,  then  this  obligation  to  be  woide  and  of  nonn  effecte ; 
otherwise,  if  the  said  Johne  doe  attempte  any  thing  contrary  to 
the  premisses  that  it  shall  stande  in  full  streinght  and  vertue  in 
Lawe. 

P  me  Joh'em  Coppyng'. 


AWARD  ON  THE  MATRIMONIAL  DISPUTES  OF  JOHN  AND 

KATHARINE  COPINGER, 

[Roche  MSS.    Original.] 

Memorand,  That  whear  as  divisione  and  debate  beine  depending 
betwene  Domynyck  Roche,  alderman  of  Cork,  in  his  owen  behalf, 
and  as  well  in  the  behalf  of  his  doughter,  Katerin  Roche,  solemplye 
maryede  in  facie  eccVie  to  John  Coping,  mchand  of  the  same,  of 

*  devoir  or  endeavour  ?  f  authentic. 
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th'on  pti^  and  the  said  John  Copinger  of  th'other  ptie,  aswell  in  the 
Highe  Courte  of  Chaiincerye  of  this  reahne  of  Irlande.  Ne^thelease  • 
the  said  pties  condescendth  withe  their  hole  assente  that  we  James 
Erie  of  Desmond  the  Einge  and  Quen's  Highe  Tressourer  of  this 
reahne  forsaid^  Edmond  Deane  of  Cloyne,  James  Gowll  alderman  of 
Cork  forsaid,  indi£Sriente  loving  firends  to  both  the  said  pties,  and  S' 
Patricke  Roche^  archidiaken  of  Cork  forsaid,  gen^all  official  of  the  sam 
and  diver  therof,  sholde  soe  here  e:!camen,  orden,  judge,  de^men^  and 
adwarde  the  same.  And  we  then  accordinglye  hearinge,  seing,  pceav- 
ing,  and  callinge  before  us  the  said  pties,  the  prouves^  allegations, 
and  all  circnmstaunch  of  that  thes  matre,  as  either  the  saide  pties  be 
vertue  of  their  othe  presislye  made  before  us  hath  to  be  saith  or 
coude  have  broughte  befor  us  or  alledge  in  that  their  varyance, 
groundelje  and  substantiallye  so  pceadinge  in  that  their  matter^ 
have  found  the  said  Eaterin  Roche  to  be  clear  and  innocent  of  suche 
and  in  all  man'  suspicyous  and  lassyvyous  vices  and  crjrmes  of 
femycacyon]  and  adultery  laid  to  hirr  chardge.  And  soe  we  order, 
judge,  adwarde,  and  declare  the  said  Ka^  Roche  clere,  innocente, 
and  giltelese  in  all  such  fawltes,  vices,  or  crymes,  offencs,  re- 
proches,  and  slaunders  so  laid  to  hirr  chardge.  And  that  hirr 
goods  and  howse  be  restorede  unto  hirr  againe  as  we  shall  order 
inconteynentelye  to  be  done.  And  as  well  we  order,  judge,  and 
adwarde  that  John  fbrsaid  shall  gev,  graunt,  seale^  and  confirme 
in  forme  of  lawe  to  the  said  Eaterin  is  use  and  pfite  and  to 
hirr  and  to  hirr  assignes  a  sufficent  pledge  of  lands  in  mor- 
gage  for  forthye  marc  s?ling  to  the  juste  valo'  of  x*  *^^yerlye  rente 
untyl  the  hole  some  forsaid  be  made  up  and  ftdly  paide  to  the  said 
Ea?in  and  to  hirr  assignes  as  remedye  unto  hirr  for  such  slaundre 
and  rebuk  as  she  unjustlye  sustayned.  And  that  John  forsaid 
without  delaye  shall  mack,  geve,  graunt,  scale,  and  confirm  be 
writting  the  sam  to  EaPin  forsaid  and  to  hirr  assign  to  hirr  use  and 
pfite,  all  manr  writtinge,  deedes,  and  emoluments  as  the  said  Ea¥in 
is  father  shall  think  and  find-  be  his  lern  cosaill  therin  best  to  be  don 
as  it  may  f 'mablye  stand  in  the  lawe.  And  that  firom  hensforth  the 
said  John  shall  take,  keape,  use,  and  cherishe  honestlye  the  said 
Ea?in  Roche  as  his  true,  maried,  wedded  wife  according  God  and 
hollye  churche  is  ordinance  tyl  deathe  sepate  them.  And  farther 
we  order,  judge,  and  award  that  all  and  singler  writtings,  evedencs. 
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deeds,  and  bonds,  aswell  mad,  geven,  and  graunted  bj  the  said  John 
Coping  to  the  said  Ka&i  is  wife  is  use,  and  pperty  due,  or  lickwise 
made,  geven,  and  pfirm***  be  the  said  John  unto  the  said  Domynick 
Roche  from  their  first  thouch  to  gither  in,  of,  for,  and  concemmg 
the  taking  and  maryadge,  keeping,  and  honest  using  the  said  Ka?in 
as  wif,  alwayes  do  stand  in  Aill  strenght  and  vtue  in  lawa  In  witnes 
of  the  pmisses  we  have  laid  hereunto  o*^  names  at  Cork,  the  xx^.  day 
of  Janua',  A**  1555,  et  f  Phi  et  Marie  regf  et  regine  2  et  tertio. 

James  Desmonds.  S^  Patk.  Roche,  Archedeak. 

Edmond,  Dean  of  gen^all   ^flScial    of  Cork, 

Clon.  notary  publick. 
James  Gowll. 


ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  AND  INSCRIPTIONS,  ON  THE  BLAZON" 
OF  ROCHE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CORK,  AND  OF  DUNDER- 
ROW,*  COUNTY  OF  CORK. 

Having  troubled  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Kearney,  of  Garretstown,  county 
of  Cork,  with  an  inquiry  respecting  a  blazon  of  the  old  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Roche  family  of  Dundurrow,  which  I  had  heard  was 
at  Garretstown,  that  lady  with  very  great  kindness  sent  it  to  me  for 
inspection.  It  is  a  painting  on  vellum,  and  the  latter,  for  more 
safety,  laid  on  panel.  The  arms  are.  Vert,  three  rocks  proper: 
crest,  On  a  helmet  argent,  (profile  to  its  right,)  a  mountain  vert,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  leg  (sinister)  couple  proper,  (the  foot  resting  on 
something  just  above  the  helmet).     Mantlings,  gules  and  argent  (?) 

*  ^  Dunderrow  **  is  an  Irish  word,  compounded  from — 


Dun 

» 

• 

A  fortreM 

Der 

• 

• 

between 

aw 

• 

• 

rivers. 

No  other  bearing  tljan  the  three  roaches,  barwise,  is  borne  by  any  fiunily  of  the  Roches 
in  this  part  of  Ireland;  and  in  the  Roche  MS8.  the  property  of  James  Roche,  Esq.  of 
Cork,  I  find  yarious  deeds  of  the  period  of  Charles  the  First,  A.D.  1680  to  1644,  executed 
by  persons  of  the  name  of  Roche,  whose  seals  are  all  charged  with  the  three  fishes.  It  is 
therefore  most  probable  that  the  arms  borne  by  the  Dunderrow  fEimily  were  the  same,  and 
this  blazon  of  the  ancient  Lords  de  la  Rupe  was  a  piece  of  heraldic  antiquity  got  up  by 
the  researches  of  the  student  of  Ghay's  Inn.  (See  further  observations  on  this  subject  at 
p.  485.) 
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The  shield,  surrounded  bj  a  collar  of  esses,  intermixed  with  roses 
and  portcullises  or. 

Over  the  crest,  on  a  scroll, — 

PES  TERRA  :  CAPUT  CELIS. 

(Foot  on  Earth :  Head  in  Heaven.) 
Below  the  shield,  on  a  scroll, — 

PER  RUPEM  :  VIRESCO  :  CHRISTUM. 

(I  flourish  through  Christ  the  Rock.) 

Below,  and  across  the  field, — 

^'  Insigne  gentilitium  nobilissimaB  et  illustris  familiad  RochsBorum 
ab  honoratissimis  et  antiquissimis  Baronibus  de  la  Rupe  intra  Regnu 
Galliae  oriuntium  ab  intimis  recordis  atq^  antiquitatum  monumentis 
petitum  ex  opere  et  impensis  insignis  viri  Mauritij  Rochaei  in  Hos- 
pitio  Graiensi  Studentis,  filij  et  hsBredis  Ricardi  Rochaei  Armigeri, 
filij  Johannis  Domini  de  Dunderrow  senatoris  et  aldermanni  inditaB 
civitatis  Corcagiae  intra  Hiberniam. 

"  Ric.  St.  George,  Glarenceux  Rex  armor. 
"  Richard  Roche,  of  Dunde.*  '^ 

TRANSLATION. 

"  The  family  armorial  bearing  (escutcheon)  of  the  most  noble  and 
illustrious  family  of  the  Roches.  Descended  from  the  most  honour- 
able and  ancient  Barons  de  la  Rupe,  in  the  Kingdom  of  France, 
obtained  (sought  out)  from  private  records,  and  ancient  documents 
(monuments)  of  antiquity  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  that  illus- 
trious gentleman,  Maurice  Roche,  student  of  Gray's  Inn,  son  and 
heir  of  Richard  Roche,  Esquire,  son  of  John  Lord  of  Dunderrow, 
senator  and  alderman  of  the  renowned  city  of  Cork,  in  the  Ejngdom 
of  Ireland.'* 

Sir  Richard  St  George  was  made  Glarenceux  a.d.  1623,  and 
died  A.D.  1635. 

John  Roche  was  Mayor  of  Cork  a.d.  1624. 

Richard  Roche  was  Mayor  of  Cork  a.d.  1634. 

The  blazon  was  therefore  probably  drawn  after  1624,  and  before 
1634. 

*  Dunderrow  (?) 
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"Vanity  of  vanities^  saith  the  preacher,  vanity  of  vanities :  all  is 
vanity/* 

And  before  a  century  had  passed  away  after  this  blazon  of  gentry 
had  been  "depicted"  by  Clarenceux  King  at  Arms,  the  Roche 
Lords  of  Dunderrow  became  extinct  "  in  the  right  or  male  line/^ 
and  their  possessions  had  become  the  property  of  another  family ! 

Of  the  Roche  family  I  had  no  knowledge  whatever,  nor  ever  gave 
them  thought,  until  I  came  across  the  collar  of  esses ;  for  of  all  pur- 
suits I  think  none  can  be  less  interesting  than  that  of  pedigree, 
unless  it  happens  to  relate  to  your  own  ancestors.  Then,  indeed, 
self — all-absorbing  self — comes  gallantly  up  to  the  rescue ;  and  if  we 
can  keep  our  own  counsel,  and  not  bore  the  world  with  our 
borrowings,  and  are  content  with  worshipping  alone  the  image  we 
have  set  up,  which,  if  it  even  have  a  head  of  fine  gold,  assuredly 
stands  on  feet  of  clay,  and  as  we  carry  back  our  view  on  the  long 
line  fi*om  which  we  have  brushed  off  the  dust  and  cobwebs,  we  keep, 
however  slightly,  in  our  recollection,  that  the  thousand  and  odd 
miUions  of  mankind,  our  contemporaries,  in  some  manner  or  other, 
either  in  the  direct  male  or  female  line,  or  as  a  collateral  branch,  are 
all,  through  Noah,  descended  from  one  common  ancestor,  Adam : 
though,  to  be  sure,  when  we  have  even  tracked  back  to  him,  I  don't 
know  whether  we  have  much  to  be  very  heraldically  elated  with ; 
for  in  a  German  court  of  gentility,  where  sixteen  pure  descents  are 
indispensable,  Herr  Adam  would  have  been  "  turned  back  and  dis- 
claimed *'  as  a  very  novus  homo  indeed,  and  not  entitled  to  write 
himself,  "  in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero," 

Shakspere  has  written  that  there  are  sermons  in  stones,  which  I 
shall  not  dispute ;  but,  if  so,  may  there  not  be  also  a  moral  extracted 
fix)m  the  dry  and  marrowless  bones  of  the  now-forgotten  deceased 
and  departed  ? 

But  to  get  back  to  the  subject  in  hand.  Accidental  circumstances 
and  the  kindness  of  a  firiend  enable  me  to  concentrate  a  few  scattered 
gleams  of  light  on  the  latter  days  of  the  house  of  the  Esquire  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Our  student  of  Gray's  Inn,  London,  seems  to 
have  died  A.D.  1666;  at  least,  there  is  a  legal  acknowledgment, 
dated  27  August,  1666,  by  John  Roche,  of  the  validity  of  the  will 
of  his  brother,  Maurice  Roche  FitzRichard,  late  deceased,  which 
will  is  dated  at  Dowenderow,  20  March,  a.d.  1665,  in  which  he 
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describes  himself  as  Maurice  Roche  FitzRichard,  of  Dowenderow, 
Esq.,  directs  that  he  shall  be  buried  at  Dowenderow  Churchy  and 
leaves  to  his  wife  Marye  Roche  ats  Archdeacon  all  his  real  estate  for 
life,  and  gives  to  her  all  his  goods  and  chattels  for  ever,  ^'  leaving 
the  chardge  upon  her  to  have  a  careful  remembrance  of  my  soul, 
and  of  my  brother  and  poore  friends/^  And  after  her  death  he 
leaves  the  estates  to  his  brother,  John  Roche. 

A  deed  dated  "20  March,  1703,  old  style,"  by  Maurice  Roche, 
of  Dublin,  but  who,  in  a  recital  of  1702,  was  then  of  Cork,  records 
that  on  the  12th  January,  1702,  Maurice  Roche  had  married  Mary 
Meskill,  of  said  city,  for  whom  he  now  settles  a  jointure  on  Dun- 
derrow  and  other  estates,  which  Maurice  Roche  had  in  him  the 
reversion  in  fee  simple  expectant  upon  the  death  of  Mary  Roche, 
wife  of  Edmond  Roche,  of  Rinebelly  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Esq. 

No  relationship  is  expressed.  Edmond  may  have  been  the  son  of 
John,  and  the  father  of  Maurice  who  executes  the  deed. 

A  deed  dated  4th  June,  1731,  by  and  between  Francis  Kearney, 
of  Garrettstowne,  Esq.  of  the  one  part,  &c.  recites, — 

"  Whereas  Maurice  Roche,  late  of  Dundurrow,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  Esq.  deced,  was  in  his  life-time  lawfully  seized  in  his  de- 
measne  as  of  fee  o(  and  in  y®  mannor  of  Dundurrow,  and  of  sev" 
messuages  and  tenements  and  hereditam^  situate,  lying,  and  being 
in  y®  county  of  Corke :  And  whereas  y*  said  Maurice  Roche  of 
Dundurrow  dyed  intestate  on  or  about  the  twenty-second  day  of 
March  last,  leaving  Mary  his  only  child  and  heir-at-law  to  y®  said 
afore-menconed  lands,  tenements,  hereditam**,  who,  in  y®  lifetime  of 
y®  said  Maurice  Roche,  was  marryed  to  s^  Francis  Kearney,  party 
to  these  presents,  and  who  now  is,  in  right  of  his  s**  wife  Mary, 
become  entitled  thereunto." 

I  have  a  small  MS.  book,  on  the  first  page  of  which  is  written,  by 
the  author  of  the  first  "  Cork  Remembrancer  ^^  (from  whom  I  learnt 
mensuration  in  A.D.  1801),  "John  FitzGerald's  Monumental  Re- 
cords, or,  Miscellaneous  Works.^* 

The  last  monumental  date  in  it  is  1783 :  we  may  therefore  pre- 
sume that  it  was  compiled  in  1784. 

At  page  4  we  have,  "  Review  of  Christ  Church  Yard:" — 

^'  On  a  large,  handsome  tomb,  all  composed  of  hewn  stone,  and  by 

VOL.  II.  2  F 
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or  joining  the  north  wall  of  the  church-yard,  on  the  south  side  of 
which  tomb  is  the  following  inscription : — 

IN  HOPE  OF  A  GLORIOUS 

RESURRECTION, 

HERE  LYE  THE  REMAINS  OF 

MAURICE  ROCHE, 

OF  DOWNDERROW,  ESQ. 

WHO  ENDED 

HIS  COURSE  OF  DAYS  IN  THIS  LIFE 

MARCH  22,  1730, 

AS  DO  ALSO  THOSE  OF 

MARY  HIS  WIFE, 
WHO  FINISHED  HERS 
NOVEMBER  18,  1747. 

On  the  wall  is  a  neat  coat  of  arms  (perhaps  of  the  Roches),  carved 
on  a  stone,  and  joining  over  this  tomb.'* 

The  year  at  this  period  commencing  on  the  25th  March,  the  time 
of  Maurice  Roche's  death,  as  recorded  on  the  tomb,  agrees  with  that 
stated  in  the  deed  of  the  4th  June,  1731. 

I  have  since  visited  Christ  Church  yard,  and  found  the  monu- 
ment and  inscriptions  as  recorded  by  my  old  master  and  instructor, 
who  was  a  kind  of  village  Doctor  Johnson.  I  was  doubtful  whether 
"  Downderrow  "  had  been  correctly  copied,  but  I  found  it  so  engraved 
"  on  the  south  side." 

On  the  upper  slab  of  Maurice  Roche's  has  been  placed  the  frag- 
ment of  a  much  older  tomb,  which,  for  reasons  to  be  mentioned, 
cannot  be  later  than  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  consists  of 
part  of  a  line  of  armorial  shields,  being  the  whole  of  three  and  part 
of  two  escutcheons.  The  escutcheon  on  the  heraldic  right  (the 
extreme  of  the  line  and  the  spectator's  left)  is  the  sinister  half  of  the 
arms  of  England — three  lions  above,  three  fleurs-de-lis  below ;  which 
are  the  second  and  fourth  charges  of  the  royal  shield,  surmounted 
with  the  imperial  crown.  This  shield  is  double  the  breadth  of  any 
other,  and  fills  the  whole  height  of  the  line.  The  others  are  under 
pointed  arches,  and  the  vacant  spaces  above  are  filled  up  with  orna- 
mental work.  The  second  shield  from  the  right  appears  to  have 
three  piles  in  chief.     The  next  seems  charged  with  three  fishes,  pro- 
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bably  three  roaches  (the  bearings  usTiall;f — though,  as  I  think,  incor- 
rectly— borne  by  the  Roches^  which  is  French-Norman  Rocky  while 
the  three  y^Aes  for  the  English  family  of  Bocxh  is  all  in  keeping  with 
Gxiillim's  "Jingling  Heraldry").  The  fourth  shield  bears  some 
blazon  quarterly.  The  fifth  has  only  about  a  third  •f  the  shield 
remaining,  neither  can  I  form  any  idea  of  its  charge.  Every  part  of 
the  fragment  has  suffered  much  from  iU-usage,— 

''  Mangled  and  wounded  in  its  war  with  Time 
CoUeagued  with  Mischief." — Crabbe. 

It  is  now  additionally  obscured  by  successive  coats  of  whitewash. 
By  FitzGerald's  "  Record  ^^  we  are  assured  that  this  stone  occupied 
the  same  position  it  now  does  69  years  ago,  which  was  only  37  years 
subsequent  to  the  interment  of  Mrs.  Roche ;  and  FitzGerald,  who 
was  about  50  years  old  in  1784,  and  must  have  known  the  tomb 
from  a  child,  evidently  considered  the  "  neat  coat  of  arms ''  as  an 
original  part  of  Maurice  Roche's  tomb,  erected,  we  may  suppose,  in 
1731. 

Now,  without  the  evidence  of  the  three  fishes^  this  fragment  being 
placed  over  Maurice  Roche's  tomb  would  in  itself  be  strong  pre- 
sumptive proof  that  it  was  known  to  be  a  family  relic  at  a  period 
when  those  Uving  were  competent  judges  and  interested  parties. 

Assuming,  therefore,  as  we  are  warranted  to  do,  that  this  is  the 
remnant  of  a  tomb  of  a  Roche  of  the  olden  time,  I  think  that  it 
could  not  have  been  erected  to  any  other  of  that  family  than  to 
Queen  Elizabeth's  "  Esquire,"  so  created  by  her  gift  of  the  collar  of 
esses.  With  Queen  Elizabeth  the  armorial  bearings  of  England — 
Quarterly,  France  and  England — ceased.  The  collar  was  bestowed 
A.D.  1571,  and  the  Queen  lived  until  a.d.  1602-3,  say  32  years  sub- 
sequent. We  may  therefore  conclude  that  Maurice,  "  cure  esquier," 
died  before  his  "  sovereigne  ladye ;  ^  and  who  but  he  could  have  any 
plea  or  pretence  to  place  the  royal  shield  on  a  private  tomb  ?  He 
certainly  had  cause,  for  a  collar  of  esses  was  probably  a  greater  dis- 
tinction in  that  day  than  a  baronetcy  is  in  this ;  and  we  may  readily 
imagine  that  the  proud*  distinction  was  duly  recorded,  and,  in  conse- 

*  We  have  proof  of  this  feeling  io  the  blazon  of  Maurice  Roche's  arms,  (the  subject 
of  this  paper,)  being  surrounded  by  the  collar  of  esses  at  the  Heralds^  College,  London, 
by  the  then  Clarenceux  King  at  Arms,  whose  autograph  is  attached  to  it. 
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quence,  the  royal  cognizance,  with  all  its  due  honours  of  size  and 
precedence,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  armorial  embellishments  on  the 
monument ;  and,  if  so,  the  glory  of  the  great  mayor  sheds  its  expiring 
splendour  over  the  extinction  of  his  house ! 

"  Wonder  not,  mortal,  at  thy  quick  decay ; 
See!  men  of  marble  piece-meal  melt  away: 
When  whose  the  image  we  no  longer  read, 
But  monuments  themselves  memorials  need." — 

Crabbe's  "  Borough,"  Letter  U.  The  Church. 


THE  KEARNEY  MORTAR. 

[4th  August  1846.] 


A  seafaring-looking  man,  who  very  commumcativelj  gave  me 
his  address,  as  Thomas  Murphy,  residing  at  No.  25  High-street, 
Kinsale,  brought  me  for  sale  a  brass  mortar,  intended  no  doubt  to 
prepare  medicaments  for  the  family  and  tenantry  of  the  gentleman  for 
whom  it  was  made,  and  which  possibly  may  have  also  had  occasional 
duty  in  the  kitchen,  when  the  cook  required  assistance  in  pounding 
meats,  raisins,  spices,  or  other  culinary  condiments.  Mustard  was 
made  in  English  kitchens  by  pounding  the  seed,  less  than  seventy 
years  ago,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  an  aunt  of  mine.  It  weighs 
45  lbs.  and  he  asked  Is.  per  pound,  but  eventually  sold  it  for  forty 
shillings,  and  gave  me  in  return  its  not  very  eventM  history.  But 
first  I  should  describe  the  purchase,  which  I  made  for  Mr.  Lindsay. 

This  mortar  stands  8^  inches  high,  on  a  base  of  nearly  8  inches 
broad,  which  narrows  in  to  less  than  5,  and  then  expands,  in  a 
bell  shape,  to  9  j-  inches.  At  the  centre,  on  the  outside,  are  four 
square  loops,  two  pair  of  unequal  sizes  (possibly,  to  assist  in  lifting 
it),  which  divide  the  circumference  into  four  compartments;  one, 
which  we  will  call  the  central,  is  filled  with  three  semi-circles,  each 
inclosing  a  fleur-de-lis;  and  below,  on  the  lower  rim,  is  in  very 
large  numerals  the  date  when  the  mortar  was  founded — 1620.  The 
second  compartment  has  the  letters  I.  K.*  divided  by  a  cross 
fleur6e;  over  the  latter  is  the  letter  E,  between  two  plain  crosses 
(these  of  course  were  the  initials  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kearney).     The 

*  A.D.  1(524,  James  Kamey,  Esq.  sorved  the  office  of  sheriff  in  Cork,  John  Roche,  Esq. 
being  the  mayor,  and  James  Lombard,  Esq.  the  other  and  senior  sheriff. — Tuckey^s  Cork 
Remembrancer,  page  3(>7. 
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next  division  has  the  letters  I.  H.  S ;  over  the  centre  letter,  the  cross 
fleure^.  The  last  has  two  semicircular  arches,  with  fleurs-de-lis 
beneath,  separated  by  the  cross  fleur^e.  Immediately  under  the 
upper  rim  is  inscribed  in  large  letters,  each  word  being  separated 
from  its  following  by  the  arches  and  fleurs-de-lis : 

IN  GOD  18  ALL  MY  TRUST,* 

and  on  the  lower  rim,  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  date — R.  P., 
most  probably  the  initials  of  the  person  who  cast  it. 

Now  for  Thomas  Murphy's  narrative : 

"I  bought  this  mortar  from  Mr.  James  Jenkins  of  Dooneene, 
near  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  whose  mother  was  sister  of  Mr. 
James  Kearney  and  Mr.  Michael  Kearney  of  Dooneene,  who  are 
all  dead.  The  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Jenkins  was  a  bye-son  of 
a  brother  of  an  unde  of  the  late  James  Kearney,  Esq.  of  Garretts- 
town;  and  the  mortar  came  from  Kilmore  House,  where  these 
Kearneys  used  to  live,  to  Dooneene  House,  when  Kilmore  \yas 
given  up  to  John  Cuthbert  Kearney,  Esq.  When  I  bought  it,  itwks> 
so  covered  with  verdigris  that  you  could  not  see  anything  on  it,  which  \ 
I  burnt  oflF  with  sixpennyworth  of  vitriol.^*  \ 

*  The  litft  two  letters,  s  t,  for  want  of  spaoe,  are  over  r  u  on  the  upper  rim.  \ 

•        \ 
\ 

\ 

1, 


\ 


BISHOP  LION'S  CHAPEL  AND  TOMBSTONE  AT  CORK. 


Cork  16  March,  1849. 

My  dear  Cbofton, — Beyond  the  shrubbery,  in  front  of  the 
Bishop's  palace  at  Saint  Finn  Bars,  are  the  remains  of  the  walls,  at 
the  north-west  angle,  of  what  was  once  the  Palace  Chapel,  in 
which  nook  has  just  been  uncovered  a  slab  of  limestone,  six  feet 
in  length,  two  feet  eleven  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  and  five  inches 
in  thickness ;  the  bottom  under-edge  of  the  slab  is  bevelled  inwards, 
the  other  three  sides  are  merely,  and  v6ry  roughly,  squared^  and  I 
should  think  were  let  into  a  waU ;  they  would  not  form  a  joint  The 
surface  of  the  stone  has  been  so  slightly  smoothed,  that  cracks  and 
inequalities  remain,  which  occasion  gaps  in  the  inscription,  and 
oblige  some  words  even  to  be  divided.  I  am  informed  that  persons 
are  living  in  Cork  who  have  heard  divine  service  *  in  the  chapel. 
By  the  inscription  annexed,  you  will  learn  that  the  chapel  was 
erected  by  Bishop  Lion  a.d.  1588.  It  is  supposed  that  his  remains 
are  also  there,  and  that  they  and  the  inscription  f  will  be  removed 
into  the  cathedral.  The  inscription  is  in  black-letter  characters^ 
raised  from  the  surface  of  the  stone. 

Another  inscription  on  a  small  tablet,  which  I  am  informed  had 
fallen  from  the  wall  of  this  chapel,  is  inserted  in  the  wall  of  the  upper 
shrubbery.  It  is  also  raised  but  in  Roman  characters,  and  is  in 
Latin,  and  in  these  words : — 

DEU8  .  JUDEX  .  EST .  HUNC  .  HUMILIAT  •  HUNC  .  EXALT  AT  .  15  X  90. 

The  tablet  is  very  narrow — and  the  inscription  stands  on  it  thus : — 

*  Mr.  Gillespie  has  since  told  me  that,  sixty  yean  sioce,  before  he  went  apprentice,  he 
remembered  the  chapel  perfect  for  service,  but  was  not  ever  in  it  during  the  performance 
of  service.     (June,  1849.) 

f  This  has  been  done.  The  two  inscriptions  are  inserted  in  the  wall  on  your  left 
entering  into  the  cathedral,  and  the  bishop's  remains  were  deposited  also  within  the 
cathedral. 
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Dr.  Wm.  Lion  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ross  12  May,  1582, 
and  on  24th  March  next  year  the  sees  of  Cork  and  Cloyne  were 
given  to  him  ifi  commendam.  He  died  on  4  Oct.  1617.^' — Arch- 
deacon Cotton's  "  Fasti  Ecclesise  Hibernicaa." 

Yours  truly, 

Rd.  Sainthill. 
T.  Crofton  Croker,  Esq. 

INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  TOMBSTONE. 

I  Ho .  iielebe  onelt  to  %t  sabelr  fie  tHe  merites 
3'^%  *  of  3^%  Clrtot  our  sabtoure 

Jol^ntHe  Hi, 
Jbo .  eott ,  lobtti .  tfie .  botDre .  t(at .  fie  qabt .  (ts .  oitlt .  fie  gotten  soira  to  tfie  tnti 
tfiat  all  tfiat  fielebe  tit  ^im  s^unr  not .  prtin .  tut .  Habe .  lite  eberlesttng.  C^ts  Hobset 
tM»  hniitittt .  in  anno  1588 .  fts  IBJ  QlilsIIsam .  lion .  an .  englitf  man .  torn .  i^'^ov 
of .  Corit .  Clou .  an  Kofls  anir  tfii0 .  tomfi  bas  erertetr  t'  anno .  1^'ni.  1597 .  in . 
tifte  ])a|ipi  rainge  of  (|uene  eli^atet .  Ire  fenfr  i$  §  of  tfie .  angent  ayoBtiltfte  fsitfle  t(e 
xl  fieare  of  ter  niagest? .  rainge. 

P.S.  The  only  old  portrait  in  the  palace  at  Cork  is  that  of 
Bishop  Lion.  It  is  a  half-length,  finely  painted,  and  he  wears  the 
high  and  pointed  hat  of  James  the  First's  time. 

*  The  engraver  appears  to  have  omitted  *'  of/*  and  therefore  re-commenced  further  on. 
t  House,  "  of  prayer  "  to  be  understood.  t  ^'- 

§  Defendris.     From  flaws  on  the  suilace  of  the  stone,  the  word  had  to  be  divided,  and 
the  **  T  *'*  seems  to  have  been  forgotten. 


INDIAN  AND   ENGLISH  CURRIES 

OR, 
HAJI  ALl  versus  DR.  KITCHENER. 


When  I  resided  in  London,  during  my  younger  days,  I  had 
Oriental  friends ;  so  I  became  an  eater  and  consequently  a  lover  of 
curries.  Dining  with  an  Eastern  in  my  late  visit  to  London,  curry 
very  naturally  became  a  topic  of  conversation,  though  not  on  the 
hospitable  board;  and  I  mentioned  that,  since  1823,  I  had  got  my 
curry-powder  compounded  at  Apothecaries'  Hall  from  Dr.  Kitch- 
ener's "Cook's  Oracle,*'  page  363,  Receipt  455  (3rd  edition, 
1821).  And  on  my  return  to  Cork  I  sent  my  good  friend  a  speci- 
men sample  of  the  curry,  and  the  following  copy  of  the  receipt  from 
which  it  was  compounded,  and  in  return  received  from  him  a  receipt 
how  cnrry  is  made  in  India :  on  submitting  which  to  "  the  autho- 
rities "  who  rule  "  the  stew-pan  "  in  my  kitchen,  I  was  informed  that 
they  had  always  added  onions  and  half  a  lemon  to  Dr.  Kitchener's 
curry-powder,  agreeably  to  his  instructions  for  "  curries  "  at  p.  395, 
No.  497. 

I  shall  therefore  now  copy  Dr.  Kitchener's  receipt  for  making  the 
curry-powder,  and  instructions  for  dressing  curry.  And  our  Madam 
Soyers  of  middle  life,  comparing,  contrasting,  and  weighihg  the 
Indian  with  the  English  components  and  manipulation,  may  add 
increased  excellency  to  this  attractive  dish ;  and  which  doing,  my 
labours  of  transcription  will  be  well  and  amply  repaid. 

"  Curry  Powder  (No.  455). 

"  Dry  and  reduce  the  following  spices,  &c.  to  a  fine  powder : — 
"  Coriander  seed,  three  ounces. 
"  Turmeric,  three  ounces. 
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"  Black  pepper,  one  ounce. 
"  Ginger,  one  ounce. 
"  Lesser  cardamoms,  one  ounce, 
"  Cayenne  pepper,  \ 

"  Cinnamon,  \  a  quarter  ounce  of  each. 

"  Cummin  seed,      ' 

'^  Thoroughly  pound  and  mix  these  together,  and  keep  them  in  a 
well-stopped  bottle." 


cc 


Curries  (No.  497). 


"  Cut  fowls  or  rabbits  into  joints :  put  four  ounces  of  butter  into  a 
stew-pan :  when  it  is  melted  put  in  the  meat,  and  two  onions  sliced : 
let  them  be  over  a  smart  fire  till  they  are  of  a  nice  brown,  then  put 
in  half  a  pint  of  broth :  let  it  simmer  twenty  minutes :  put  in  a  basin 
one  table-spoon-fiiU  of  curry-powder  (No.  455),  one  of  flour,  and  a 
tea-spoon-full  of  salt :  mix  it  smooth  with  a  little  cold  water,  put  In 
the  stew-pan,  and  shake  it  well  about  till  it  boils :  let  it  simmer 
twenty  minutes  longer :  just  before  it  is  dished  up,  squeeze  in  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon,  add  one  good  table-spoon-full  of  melted  butter, 
and  it  is  ready. 

"  Observe. — Curry  is  made  also  with  sweetbreads,  breast  of  veal, 
veal  cutlets,  lamb,  mutton,  or  pork  chops,  lobster,  turbot,  soles,  eels, 
oysters,  &c.  prepared  as  above.'* 


G.  s.  TO  R.  s* 

Bromley,  in  Kent,  9th  June,  1851. 

My  dear  Sir,— On  perusing  the  receipt  which  you  were  so  kind 
as  to  send  me,  I  saw  at  once  that  the  worthy  gastronomic  doctor  had 
split  upon  what  may  be  termed  the  "  English  rock,''  viz.  an  excess 
of  turmeric  Nevertheless  I  had  the  powder  made  into  curry,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  to  my  taste.  You  will  naturally  say,  "  De  gusti- 
bus,''  &c,  and  were  it  a  mere  matter  of  taste  I  should  urge  nothing 
further;  but  when  I  see  Dr.  K.  assert  that  his  curries  are  all  but 
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identical  with  the  Indian  curries,  I  am  compelled  to  "  shake  off  dull 
sloth ''  and  enter  the  lists. 

Now,  both  as  an  eater  and  maker  of  curries,  I  affirm  that  during 
nine  years'  residence  in  India  I  never  saw  or  tasted  a  curry  like 
Dr.  Kitchener's.  At  large  shops  in  Calcutta,  &c.  you  may  doubt- 
less purchase  the  curry-powder,  made  for  exportation,  to  meet  the 
taste  of  the  London  market,  but  no  one  thinks  of  using  such  in 
India.  There  curry  is  served  at  every  dinner,  and  every  cook  has 
his  own  method  of  compounding  it.  But  instead  of  vague  descrip- 
tion I  will  give  you  the  actual  proportions  used  by  a  most  capital 
cook,  Haji  Ali,  of  Tellicherry,  in  Malabar.  The  rupee  weight  is 
180  grains,  or  f  oimce  troy. 


Ri 

ipees. 

0Z8. 

Dwts. 

Gre 

Onions  .... 

18    is  in  English  weight  .     . 

6i 

0 

0 

Coriander  seed    . 

5|.                         »                              3> 

2 

3 

3 

Garlic        .     .     . 

•    1  5 

13 

3 

Green  ginger  .     . 

2\  (substitute  in  England,  | 

• 

oimce  of  powdered.) 

Turmeric  .     only 

Oi 

3 

18 

Chilies  .     .     only 

2    (substitute   Cayenne,   10 
grains.) 

Coriander  leaves . 

0^        (may  be  omitted.) 

3 

18 

Poppy  seeds    .     . 

1^  is  in  English  weight .     . 

• 

9 

9 

Cununin-seeds     .  0^  „  „  1     25 

Salt       ....  1  „  „  7     12 

Butter  ....  0^  lb.  English. 

Milk      .     .     .     .  Oi  pint    do. 

Mutton      ...  2    or  3  pounds. 

Fry  the  corianders,  poppy-seeds,  and  cummin^seeds  in  some  of  the  '*^ 

butter,  and  pound  fine.  In  more  butter  fry  a  portion  of  the  onions. 
Mix  all  these  together  with  the  other  ingredients,  having  mashed  or 
pounded  such  as  require  it.  Boil  until  all  watery  particles  are 
evaporated  and  the  butter  looks  as  clear  as  oil  Pour  off  any  excess 
of  butter ;  add  a  little  lemon-juice,  and  serve. 

Indian  curries,  unlike  English  ones,  are  usually  considered  not 
hot  enough  without  the  addition  of  chatney. 
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Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  I  have  obtained  from 
Pfister  an  extaordinarily-fine  specimen  of  the  earlj  Italian  school  of 
medal-engravers.  The  artist  is  Cesare  de  Bagno,  with  the  head  of 
John  B.  Castiglione,  time  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  is 
objectionable  from  its  large  size,  but  its  work  contrasts  most  favour- 
ably with  Droz's  head  of  Henri  Quatre,  to  which  the  bust  bears 
a  great  resemblance. 

I  hear  that  poor  RoUin  is  very  ill.  If  he  should  die,  he  will  leave 
no  successor.  Europe  will  have  no  longer  a  numismatic  chief.  His 
diligence,  probity,  and  command  of  capital  enable  him  to  do  more 
than  any  other  individual ;  and  his  cabinets  contain  more  rare  coins 
than  can  be  found  (for  sale)  throughout  Europe. 

At  the  late  sale  of  the  Rev.  T.  Leigh  there  were  some  good  Greek 
coins,  but  the  prices  they  produced  were  preposterous.  During  the 
last  season  I  have  been  unable  to  purchase  at  auction  a  single  coin, 
though  I  have  often  bid  far  beyond  their  value. 

Hoping  that  your  health  is  better  than  when  you  were  here  last, 

I  remain 

Veiy  truly  yours, 

G.  S. 

To  Rd.  Samthill. 
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